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The  British  Arch^ological  Association  was  founded  in  1843  to 
investigate,  preserve,  and  illustrate  all  ancient  monuments  of  the 
history,  manners,  customs,  and  arts  of  our  forefathers,  in  furtherance  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  was 
established  ;  and  to  aid  the  objects  of  that  institution,  by  rendering 
available  resources  which  had  not  been  drawn  upon,  and  which,  indeed, 
did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  any  antiquarian  or  literary  society. 
The  means  by  which  the  Association  proposed  to  effect  this  object,  are, — 

1.  By  holding  communication  with  Correspondents  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  and  with  provincial  Antiquarian  Societies  ;  as  well  as  by 
intercourse  with  similar  Associations  in  Foreign  Countries. 

2.  By  holding  frequent  and  regular  Meetings  for  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  communications  made  by  the  Associates,  or  received  from 
correspondents. 

3.  By  promoting  careful  observation  and  preservation  of  Antiquities 
discovered  in  the  progress  of  Public  Works,  such  as  railways,  sewers, 
foundations  of  buildings,  &c. 

4.  By  encouraging  individuals  or  associations  in  making  researches 
and  excavations,  and  aiFording  them  suggestions  and  co-operation. 

5.  By  opposing  and  preventing,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  all 
injuries  with  which  Ancient  National  monuments  of  every  description 
may^from  time  to  time  be  threatened. 

6.  By  using  every  endeavour  to  spread  abroad  a  correct  taste  for 
Archaeology,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  Monuments  of  Ancient  Art,  so 
as  ultimately  to  secure  a  general  interest  in  their  preservation. 

7.  By  collecting  accurate  drawings,  plans,  and  descriptions  of  Ancient 
National  Monuments,  and  by  means  of  correspondents  preserving  au- 
thentic memorials  of  all  Antiquities  which  may  from  time  to  time  be 
brought  to  light.  ' 

8.  By  establishing  &  Journal  devoted  exclusively  to  the  objects  of  the 
Association  as  a  means  of  spreading  antiquarian  information  and  main- 
taining a  constant  communication  with  all  persons  interested  in  such 
pursuits. 

9.  By  holding  Annual  Congresses  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
examine  into  their  special  antiquities,  to  promote  an  interest  in  them, 
and  thereby  conduce  to  their  preservation. 
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Thirteen  public  meetings  are  held  on  the  2nd  and  4tli  Wednesdays  in 
the  month  during  the  season,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  Evening,  for  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  and  for  the  inspection  of  the  objects 
of  antiquity  forwarded  to  the  Council.  To  these  meetings  Members 
have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their  friends. 

Persons  desirous  of  becoming  Members,  or  of  promoting  in  any  way 
the  objects  of  the  Association,  are  requested  to  apply  either  personally  or 
by  letter,  to  the  Secretaries  ;  or  to  the  Treasurer,  Gordon  M.  Hills, 
Esq.,  37,  Thistle  Grove,  Brompton,  to  whom  Subscriptions,  by  Post 
Office  Order  or  otherwise,  should  be  transmitted. 

The  payment  of  One  Guinea  annually  is  required  of  the  Associates, 
or  Ten  Guineas  as  a  life  Subscription,  by  which  the  Subscribers  are 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  quarterly  Journal  as  published,  and  permitted 
to  receive  the  parts  of  the  Collectanea  Arch.eologica  at  a  reduced 
price. 

THE  CONGRESSES  HITHERTO  HELD,  HAVE  BEEN  IN 

1844  CANTERBUBYjUnder  the  Presidency  of 

1845  Winchester, 


11 
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1846  Gloucester, 

1847  Warwick,  ,,  ,, 

1848  Worcester,  ,,  ,, 

1849  Chester,  „  ,, 

1850  Manchester  and  Lancaster, 

1851  Derby,       „  „  ,, 

1852  Newark,  „  „ 

1853  Rochester,  „  „ 

1854  Chepstow,  „  „ 
1856  Isle  of  Wight,  ,,  ,, 

1856  Bridgewater  and  Bath,   ,, 

1857  Norwich,  ,,  ,, 

1858  Salisbury,  ,,  ,, 

1859  Newbury,  „  ,, 

1860  Shrewsbury,  „  ,, 
18(51  Exeter,     „            ,,  „ 

1862  Leicester,  „  „ 

1863  Leeds,        ,,  „  ,, 

1864  Ipswich,  „  ,, 

1865  Durham,  ,,  „ 

1866  Hastings,  „  „ 

1867  Ludlow,  „  „ 


\ 


Lord  Alb.  D.  Conyngham, 
K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
(afterwards  Lord  Lon- 
desborough). 


(James  Heywood,  Esq., 
"(       M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bt., 
D.C.L. 

The  Duke   of  Newcastle. 

[-  Ralph  Bernal,  Esq.,  M.A. 

[•  Earl  op  Perth  &  Melport. 

Earl  of  Albemarle,  F.S.A. 

Marquis  op  Ailesbury. 

Earl  op  Carnarvon. 

(Beriah  Botfield,  Esq., 
\  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

(Sir  Stafford  H.  Nokth- 
I    cote,  Bt.,  M.P.,  M.A.,C.B. 

(John  Lee,  Esq,,  LL.D., 
I  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

(Lord  Houghton,  M.  A., 
'I  D.C.L. 

(George  Tomline,  Esq., 
"(  M.P.,  F.S.A. 

The  Duke  op  Cleveland. 

The  Earl  op  Chichester. 
jSiR  C.  H.  Rouse  Boughton, 
(  Bart. 


The  principal  points  in  relation  to  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
these  several  places,  will  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Journal. 
The  Journals  already  published  are  at  the  following  prices,  and  may 
be  had  of  the  Treasurer  and  other  Officers  of  the  Association. 


To  the  Public. 
&    s.    d. 


Vol.  I. 

II. 
III. 

IV. 
V. 


VIII. 


1845-6 

1846-7 

1847-8 

1848-9 

1349-50 

VI.  1850-1 

VII.  1851-2 

1852-3 

IX.  1853-4 

X.  1854-5 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 


To  the  Members. 
£     s.     d. 

.      1   11      6 


1   11     6  each 


1      1     0 


XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII.  1861 

XVIII.  1862 

XIX.  1863 

XX.  1864 

XXI.  1865 

XXII.  1866 

XXIII.  1867 

Vol.  XI,  and  the  subsequent  volumes,  are  furnished  with  double 
titles,  and  thus  rendered  independent  of  the  previous  volumes,  if  so 
desired,  by  such  as  do  not  possess  the  complete  series. 

The  special  volumes  of  Transactions  of  the  Congresses  held  at 
Winchester  and  at  Gloucester,  are  charged  to  the  public  £l.  lis.  6(7., 
to  the  Members  ^1.  Is. 

In  addition  to  the  Journal,  published  regularly  every  quarter,  and 
profusely  illustrated,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  from  the  number 
of  communications  received  and  constantly  accumulating,  to  publish 
occasionally  another  work,  entitled  "Collectanea  Arcii^eolooica".  It 
embraces  papers  whose  length  is  too  great  for  a  periodical  journal,  and 
such  as  require  more  extensive  illustration  than  can  be  given  in  an 
octavo  form.  It  is,  therefore,  put  forth  in  quarto,  uniform  with  the 
Archfeologia  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Sold  to  the  public  at  15 
each  part,  but  may  be  had  by  the  Associates  at  10s. 
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RULES   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION.! 


The  British  Arch^ological  Association  shall  consist  of  patrons, 
associates,  correspondents,  and  honorary  foreign  members. 

1.  The  patrons,^ — a  class  confined  to  the  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

and  nobility. 

2.  The  associates — such  as  shall  be  approved  of,  and  elected   by,  the 

council  ;  and  who,  upon  the  payment  of  one  guinea  as  an  entrance 
fee,^  and  a  sum  of  not  less  than  one  guinea  annually,  or  ten  guineas 
as  a  life  subscription,  shall  become  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
quarterly  Journal  published  by  the  Association,  to  attend  all  meet- 
ings, vote  in  the  election  of  officers  and  committee,  and  admit  one 
visitor  to  each  of  the  public  meetings. 

3.  The  correspondents, — a  class  embracing  all  interested  in  the  investi- 

gation and  preservation  of  antiquities ;  to  be  qualified  only  for  elec- 
tion on  the  recommendation  of  the  president  or  patron  ;  or  of  two 
members  of  the  council  ;  or  of  four  associates. 

4.  The  honorary  foreign  members  shall  be  confined  to  illustrious  and 

learned  foreigners,  who  may  have  distinguished  themselves  in  anti- 
quarian pursuits. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

To  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  there  shall  be  annually  elected 
a  President,  ten^  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  two  Secretaries,  and 
a  Secretary  for  foreign  correspondence  ;  who,  with  seventeen  other 
associates,  shall  constitute  the  Council. 

ELECTION    OF    OFFICERS    AND    COUNCIL. 

1.  The  election  of  officers  and  council  shall  be  on  the  second  Wednesday* 
in  May  in  each  year,  and  be  conducted  by  ballot,  which  shall  con- 


1  The  rules,  as  settled  in  March  1846,  are  here  reprinted  by  order  of 
the  Council.  The  variations  made  since  that  date  are  introduced  and 
indicated  by  notes. 

-  Patrons  were  omitted  in  1850  from  the  lists  of  members,  and  have 
since  been  nominated  locally  for  the  Congresses  only. 

'  The  entrance  lee  will  not  be  demanded  until  five  hundred  associates 
are  enrolled. 

■'  Till  1848  six  Vice-Presidents,  then  the  number  enlarged  to  eight, 
and  in  1864  to  the  present  number. 

•'■  In  the  earlier  years  the  elections  were  in  March.  After  1852,  till 
1862,  the  Annual  General  Meetings  were  held  in  April.  Subsequently 
they  have  been  held  in  May. 
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tinue  open  during  one  hour.  Every  associate  balloting  shall  deliver 
his  name  to  the  President,  or  presiding  officer,  and  afterwards  put 
his  list,  filled  up,  into  the  balloting  box.  The  presiding  officer  shall 
nominate  two  scrutators,  who,  with  one  or  more  of  the  Secretaries, 
shall  examine  the  lists,  and  report  thereon  to  the  general  meeting. 

OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1.  The  President  shall  take  the  chair  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society. 

He  shall  regulate  the  discussions,  and  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
Society. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  chair  shall  be  taken  by  one  of 

the  Vice-Presidents,  or  some  officer  or  member  of  the  Council. 

3.  The  President  shall,  in  addition  to  his  own  vote,  have  a  casting  vote 

when  the  suiirages  are  equal. 

OP    THE    TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  hold  the  finances  of  the  Society,  discharge  all  debts 
previously  presented  to,  and  approved  of  by,  the  council  ;  and, 
having  had  his  accounts  audited  by  two  members  elected  at  the 
annual  general  meeting,  shall  lay  them  before  the  annual  meeting. 

OF   THE    SECRETARIES. 

1.  The  Secretaries  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Association,  transmit 

notices  to  the  members,  and  read  the  letters  and  papers  communi- 
cated to  the  Association. 

2.  The  Secretary  for  foreign  correspondence  shall  conduct  all  business 

or  correspondence  connected  with  the  foreign  societies,  or  members 
residing  abroad. 

OF    THE    COUNCIL. 

1.  The  Council  shall  superintend  and  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the 

Association,  and  elect  the  members,  whose  names  are  to  be  read 
over  at  the  public  meetings. 

2.  The  Council  shall  meet  on  the  days'  on  which  the  ordinary  meetings 

of  the  Association  are  held,  or  as  often  as  the  business  of  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  require  ;  and  five  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  number 
to  transact  business. 

3.  An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Council  may  be  held  at  any  time, 

by  order  of  the  President,  or  by  a  requisition  signed  by  five  of  its 
members,  stating  the  purpose  thereof,  addressed  to  the  Secretaries, 
who  shall  issue  notice  of  such  meeting  to  every  member. 


'  In  the  earlier  years  the  Council  meetings  and  ordinary  iiy^ftjjB---<C^ 
were  not  held  in  connexion.  "* 
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4.  The  Council  shall  fill  up  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  any  of  the 

offices,  or  among  its  own  members. 

5.  The  Chairman,  or  his  representative,  of  local  committees  established 

in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  connexion  with  the  Associ- 
ation, shall,  upon  election  by  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Council,  and  the  public  meetings. 

6.  The  Council  shall  submit  a  report  of  its  pi'oceedings  to  the  annual 

meeting. 

PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 
1.  The  Association  shall  meet  on  the  fourth  Wednesdav  in  November, 


the  second  Wednesday  in  December,  the  second  and  fourth  Wednes- 
days in  the  months  from  January  to  May,  and  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  June,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  precisely,'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  and  conversing  upon  the  various  objects  of  an- 
tiquity transmitted  to  the  Association,  and  such  other  business  as  the 
Council  may  appoint. 

2.  An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Association  may  at  any 

time  be  convened  by  order  of  the  President,  or  by  a  requisition 
signed  by  twenty  members,  stating  the  object  of  the  proposed  meet- 
ing, addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  who  shall  issue  notices  accord- 
ingly. 

3.  A  general  public  meeting,  or  congress,  shall  be  held  annually  in  such 

town  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  shall  be  considered  most 
advisable  by  the  Council  ;  to  which  associates,  correspondents,  and 
others,  shall  be  admitted  by  ticket,  upon  the  payment  of  one  guinea, 
which  shall  entitle  the  bearer,  and  also  a  lady,  to  be  present  at  all 
meetings,  either  for  the  reading  of  papers,  the  exhibition  of  anti- 
quities, the  holding  of  conversazioni,  and  the  making  of  excursions 
to  examine  any  objects  of  antiquarian  interest. 


'  At  first  the  meetings  were  more  numerous,  as  many  as  eighteen 
meetings  being  held  in  the  year;  and  the  rule,  as  it  originally  stood, 
appointed  twenty-four  meetings.  Up  to  1867  the  evening  meetings 
were  held  at  half-past  eight. 


OFFICERS  AND   COUNCIL  FOR  THE  SESSION  18G7-8. 


PRESIDENT. 

SIR  CHARLES  n.  ROUSE  BOUGHTON,  BART. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The  Earl  of  Effingham. 

The  Lord  Boston. 

The  Lord  Hocghton,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Thomas  Close,  F.S.A. 

II.  Syer  Cuming. 

George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  F.SA. 

Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  P.R.A.S. 

J.  R.  Planch E,  Somerset  Herald. 

Thomas  Wright,  M. A.,  F.S.A.  Memh.  Inst,  of  France. 

TREASURER. 

Gordon  M.  Hills,  37,  Thistle  Grove,  Brompton. 

SECRETARIES. 

Edward  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  25,  Parliament  Street. 
Edward  Levien,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  British  Museum. 

Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence. 

Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Memh.  Inst,  of  France. 

Palaeographer. 

Clarence  Hopper. 

Curator  and  Librarian. 

George  R.  Wright,  F.S.A. 

Draughtsman, 

George  F.  Teniswood,  Esq. 


COUNCIL. 


George  G.  Adams 

George  Ade 

W.  E.  Allex 

Thomas  Blashill 

II.  II.  Burnell,  F.S.A. 

Ceciij  Brent,  F.S.A. 

James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Augustus  Goldsmid,  F.S.A. 

J.  0.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 


J.  Hetwood,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Geo.  Verb  Irving,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

W.  Calder  Marshall,  R.A. 

Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew 

Richard  N.  I'hilipps,  F.S.A. 

J.  W.  Prkvith 

Rev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  M.A., 

F.S.A. 
George  Tomline,  M.P..  F.S.A. 
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L.  The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  K.G.,  78  Pall  Mall 
L.  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Lord  Auckland,  Bishop  of  Bath 
AND  Wells,  Palace,  Wells 

Sir  Peregrine  P.  F.  Palmer  Acland,  Bart.,  Fairfield  House, 
Somersetshire 
l.  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.,  146  Piccadilly 

Sir  William  Armstrong,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

George  G.  Adams,  Esq.,  126  Sloane-street 

Rev.  John  Adams,  M.A.,  Stockcross,  Newbury 
t.  George  Edmond  Adams,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Rouge  Dragon,  92  Inver- 
ness-terrace, Bayswater 

Captain  M.  Adderley,  Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue 

Rev.  -J.  A.  Addison,  M.A.,  Netley-villas,  Southampton 
li.  George  Ade,  Esq.,  22  Upper  Westbourne-terrace 

William  Aldam,  Esq.,  Frickley-hall,  Doncaster 

John  Alexander,  Esq.,  Marsh-house,  Newbury 
L.  John  Alger,  Esq.,  Sydney 

R.  H.  Allan,  Esq.,  Blackwell,  Darlington 
L.   W.  E.  Allen,  Esq.,  Greenford,  Middlesex 

Rev.  E.  C.  Alston,  M.A.,  Donnington-rectory,  Wickham  Market 
L.  W.  A.  T.  Amhurst,  Esq.,  Didlington-park,  Brandon,  Norfolk 

Rev.  Thomas  Anderson,  M.A.,  Felsham,  Woolpit,  Suffolk 
L.  Joseph  Arden,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  1  Cliff"ord's-inn 

E.  W.  Ashbee,  Esq.,  17  Mornington-crescent,  Hampstead-road 

Arthur  Ashpitel,  Esq.,  F.S.A,,  2  Poets'-corner 

George  Atkinson,  Esq.,  2  Highbury-park 

Edmund  Aubertin,  Esq.,  12  New  Cavendish-street 


Lord  Bateman,  Carlton  Club 

Lord  Boston,  Vice-President.,  4  Bel  grave-square 

Sir  Charles  H.  Rouse  Boughton,  Bart.,  President,  Downton- 

hall,  Ludlow 
Hon.  and  Rev.  George  T.  Orlando  Bridoeman,  M.A.,  The  Hall, 

Wigan 
Rear-Admiral   Sir    George   Broke    Middleton,  Bart.,  C.B., 

Shrubland-park,  Ipswich 
G.  C.  E.  Bacon,  Esq.,  Ipswich 
F.  J.  Baigcnt,  Esq.,  Winchester 
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J.  W.  Baily,  Esq.,  71  Gracechurch-strcet 

Rev.  Principal  Barclay,  D.D.,  University„Glasgow 
L.  J.  11.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Stock  Exchauge 

J.  W.  Barnes,  Esq.,  Purhain 

Henry  Barrett,  Esq.,  Wentere  House,  Bromley,  near  Guildford 

Miss  Barrow,  4  Thorne-road,  South  Lambeth 
L.  John  Barrow,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  17  Hanover-terrace 

William  Hodgson  Barrow,  Esq.,  M.F.,  35  Westbourne-terrace 

John  Bartlett,  Esq.,  15  Percy-crescent,  Pentonville 

George  H.  Baskcomb,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Chislehurst 

W.  ri.  Bateman,  Esq.,  90  Cannon-street,  E.G. 

William  Beattie,  M.D.,  13  Upper  Berkeley-street 

Edward  M.  Beloe,  Esq.,  Lynn,  Norfolk 

Thomas  Belk,  Esq.,  Hartlepool 

Rev.  William  Lees  Bell,  Braxted  Cottage,  Brixton  Hill 

Rev.  J.  M.  Bellew,  Holland-road  Gardens,  Kensington 
L.  Richard  Benyon,  Esq.,  M.P.,  34  Grosvenor-square 

J.  B.  Bergue,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  21  Thurloe-square 
L.  George  Berry,  Esq.,  The  Park,  Nottingham 
L.  Edward  L.  Betts,  Esq.,  Preston  Hall,  Kent,  and  9  Great  George-st. 

L.  S.  Bidwell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Thetford 

Jacob  Birt,  Esq.,  23  Sussex-gardens,  Hyde  Park 

Charles  Bischoff,  Esq.,  19  Coleman-street 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Bland,  Durham 

Rev.  Henry  Blane,  M.A.,  Folkton  Rectory,  Ganton,  York 
L.  Thomas  Law  Blane,  Esq.,  25  Dover-street 

Thomas  Blashill,  Esq.,  10  Old  Jewry-chambers 

J.  H.  Bly,  Esq.,  Market-place,  Great  Yarmouth 

Henry  G.  Bohn,  Esq.,  4  York -street,  Covent  Garden 

J.  A.  Bone,  Esq.,  11  Crooked-lane 

Edward  Bowring,  Esq.,  ]\Iole-bank,  East  Moulsey,  Surrey 
Ambrose  Boyson,  Esq.,  Elm  House,  Clapham-common 
Thomas  Brand,  Esq.,  East  Sutton,  Sledmore,  Yorkshire 
Cecil  Brent,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  7  Albert-street,  Gloucester  Gate 
Thomas  Brewer,  Esq.,  City  of  London  School 
John  Joseph  Briggs,  Esq.,  King's  Newton,  Swarkeston,  Derby 
Thomas  Brigstocke,  Esq.,  76  Harley-street 
P.  Lot'tus  Brock,  Esq.,  37  Bedford-place,  Russell-square 
John  Brighouse,  Esq.,  34  George-street,  Hanover-square 
■  Thomas  N.  Brushfield,  M.D.,  Asylum,  Brookwood,  Woking,  Surrey 
Thomas  Brushfield,  Esq.,  5  Church-street,  Spitaltields 
Thomas  G.  Bullen,  Esq.,  Barge-yard  Chambers,  Bucklersbury 
Rev.  James  Bulwer,  M..\.,  Hunworth  Rectory,  Thetford 
H.  N.  Bunbury,  Esq.,  Marlston  House,  Newbury 
John  Burbidge,  Esq.,  Madge-hill,  Hanwell 
Alfred  Burgess,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  7  Dartmouth-row,  Blackheath 
Hartley  W.  Burgess,  Esq.,  16  Walbrook 
William  Burgess,  Esq.,  Shenfiekl  House,  Brentwood,  Essex 
Rev.  W.  Roscoe  Burgess,  Latchford,  Warrington 
Henry  H.  Burnell,  Esq  ,  F.S.A.,  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea 
Henry  Buxton,  Esq.,  Beaumont  Lodge,  Wood-lane,  Shepherd's  Bush 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  K.G.,  Raby  Castle 
L.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  llighclere,  Hants  ^ 

Lord  Thomas  Clinton,  Avenue-road,  Regent's  Park 
L.SiR  John  Harper  Crewe,  Bart.,  Calke  Abbey,  Derbyshire 
L  Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq.,  MA.,  F.H.S.,  F.S.A.,  1  Brick-court, 
Temple 
18C8  - 
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Rev.  Henry  Canham,  B.C.L.,  Waldringfield,  Woodbridge 

William  Cann,  Esq.,  IJxeter 

George  A.  Cape,  Esq.,  «  Old  Jewry 

John  Ca})e,  Esq.,  112  St.  PauTs-road,  Camden  Town 

Captain  Walter  Palk  Carew 

C.   H.  E.    Carmichael,   Esq.,  Trinity  College,   Oxon  ;    Hyndford 
House,  Brompton 

Ralph  Carr,  Esq.,  Hedgeley,  Alnwick 

William  Carr,  Esq.,  Ashford  Court,  Ludlow 

Josiah  Cato,  Esq.,  Kendal  House,  Vassall-road,  Brixton 

Stephen  Catterson,  Esq.,  Bank  of  England 

J .  H.  Challis,  Esq.,  Reform  Club 

Clifford  W.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club 

Thomas  Chapman,  Esq.,  43  Brorapton-crescent 

Edwin  Clarke,  Esq.,  Ludlow 

Thomas  Close,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Nottingham 

J.  C.  Cobbold,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Ipswich 

William  Cockeram,  Esq.,  6(i  South-street,  Dorchester 

T.  H.  Cole,  Esq.,  M.A.,  1  Linton-terrace,  Hastings 
L.  Thomas  Colfox,  Esq.,  Bridport 

William  Collins,  M.D.,  1  Albert  square,  Regent's  Park 

Arthur  Cope,  Esq.,  58  Euston-square 

William  Henry  Cope,  Esq.,  12  Glloucester-road,  Regent's  Park 

James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  Old  Burlington-street 

Walter  Copinger,  Esq.,  22  Essex-street,  Strand 

F.  Corrance,  Esq.,  Parham  Hall,  Suffolk 

Henry  Perry  Cotton,  Esq.,  21  Queen's-road,  Gloucester  Gate,  Re- 
gent's Park 

J.  Ross  Coulthart,  Esq.,  Croft  House,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

Jeremiah  Crafter,  Esq.,  9  Alfred-place,  North  Brixton 

Rev.  S.  F.  Cresswell,    M.A.,   F.R.A.S.,   F.R.G.S ,   The    Grammar 
School,  Dartford,  North  Kent 

T.  F.  Dillon  Croker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  9  Pelham-place,  Brompton 

W.  Crook,  Esq.,  10  Eastcheap 

James  Crossley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Manchester 

John  Crossley,  Esq.,  Halifax 
L.  Frederick  W.  H.  Culley,  Esq.,  Strumpshaw,  near  Norwich 

H.  Syer  Cuming   Esq.,  Vice-President  )  ti3  Kennington  park 

Richard  Cuming,  Esq.,  )       Road 

L.Charles  Curie,  Esq.,  The  Avenue,   Ravenscourt  Park,  Hammer- 
smith 
R.  T.  Cussons,  Esq.,  (for  Library,  Hull) 

L.  Right  Hon.  Earl  De  Grey  and  Ripon,  1  Carlton-gardens 
*  The  Earl  Ducie,  F.R.S.,  1  Belgrave-square 

L.  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  Bishop  Auck- 
land, Durham 
Lady  Dillon,  37  Tregunter-road,  The  Boltons,  Brompton 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ddkham,  Durham 
Rev.  D.  Hamilton  Davies,  M.A.,  17  Clifton  Villas,  Maida  Hill,  W. 
Thomas  W.  Davies,  Esq.,  Lonsdale-road,  Barnes 
Hillary  Davies,  Esq.,  Severn  Cottages,  Shrewsbury 
Charks  Edward  Davies,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  55,  Pulteney-street,  Bath 
William  Beckett  Denison,  Esq.,  Meanwood  Park,  Leeds 
Edward  Conduitt  Dernier,  ES(i  ,  3  Lonsdale-road,  Barnes 
Mark  Dewsnap,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Barnes  Common  ;  Junior  Athenaeum 

Club 
Henry  Durdcn,  Esq.,  Blandford,  Dorset 
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TuE  EARii  OF  Effingham,  Vice-Presickiit,  57  Eaton-place 

Mrs.  Edwin  Eddison,  Adel,  Leeds 

James  Edmonds,  Esq.,  67  iJa-ker-street,  Portman-square 
L.  C.  A.  Elliott,  Esq.,  Alunster  House,  Fuiham 

L.  William   Euing,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Brandon-place,   209 
West  George-street,  Glasgow 

John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Ilemel  Hempstead 


Thomas  Falconer,  Esq.,  Usk 
L.James  Farrer,  Esq.,  Ingleborough,  Lancaster 

Charles  Faulkner,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ,  Doddington,  Oxon 
L.  Robert  FergUaon,  Esq.,  Morton,  Carlisle 

Rev.  Thomas  Finch,  B.A.,  Morpeth 

Robert  Fitch,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Norwich 

J.  P.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  Roulge  Hall,  Woodl)ridge 

John  H.  Foley,  Esq.,  R.A.,  17  Osnaburgh-street 
L.  William  Henry  Forman,  Esq.,  Dorking  ;  and  Union  Club 
L.  William  Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Burley,  near  Otley 

Henry  Foster,  Esq.,  Shenfield,  Brentford,  Essex 

Rowland   Fothergill,  Esq.,   Heusol  Castle,  near  Cowbridge,   Gla- 
morgan 

Francis  Ker  Fox,  M.D.,  Brislington  House,  near  Bristol 
L.  Patrick  Allen  Eraser,  Esq.,  Hospilal-tield,  Arbroath,  N.B. 

i\Irs.  Preake,  Cromwell  House,  South  Kensington 

Charles  Freeman,  Esq.,  2()a,  St.  James's-place 

Dr.  Frodsham,  2o  Upper  Bedford-place,  Russell-square 

W.  Edward  Frost,  Esq,  A.R.A.,  38  Fitzroy-street 


Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St.  Dunstau's  Lodge,  Hanover- 
terrace,  Regent's  Park 
J.  Vines  Gibbs,  Esq.,  119  Pall-mall 
Mrs.  Gibbs,  Stratford  House,  West-hill 
Rev.  J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L.,  Vicarage,  Sutton,  Surrey 
William  Goddard,  Esq.,  Goldenhill  Hou.se,  Longton,  Staffordshire 
G.  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,   F.S.A.,    Vice-President,  24  Alexander- 
square,  Brompton 
Henry  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Speen-hill,  Newbury 
Robert  Golding,  Esq.,  Hunten,  near  Staplehurst,  Kent 
Augustus  Gold'smid,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Essex-court,  Temple 
Abraham  Gourlay,  Esq.,  Great  Yarmouth 
Mrs.  George  Gow,  Woodville,  Forest-hill 
John  Gray,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  4  Gloucester-crescent,  Regent's  Park 
Samuel  Green,  Esq.,  St.  Michael's  House,  Coruhiil 

L.  Thomas  Greenhalgh,  Esq.,  Astley  Bank,  Bolton 

J.  B.  Greenshields,  Esq.,  Kerse,  Leshmahago,  Lanarkshire 
E.  Grimswade,  Esq..  Henley-road,  Ipswich 
J.  W.  Grover,  Esq.,  30  Duke-street,  Westminster 
Thomas  Gunston,  Esq.,  ^4  Upper-street,  Islington 

L.Daniel  Gurney,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  North  Runckton,  Norfolk 

L.  John  Henry  Gurney,  Esq.,  Keswick,  Norwich 


Lord  Houghton,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  ykc-Vresident.  l»^  I'pper  Brook- 
street 


W'^^^^M] 
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The   Venble.   Archdeacon   Lord   Arthur  Hervey,  Ickworth, 

Suffolk 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart.,  Westow  Hali,  Leicester 

Spencer  Hall,  Esq.,  for  Athenjeum  Club 
L.  James  0.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.R.S,  F.S.A.,  6  Tregunter-road,  The 
Eoltons,  Brompton 

Gustavus  A.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Charles  E.  Hammond,  Esq.,  Newmarket 

Robert  Hannah,  Esq.,  Craven  House,  Church-street,  Fulham-road 

John  Hardy,  Esq.,  M.P.,  7  Carlton  House-terrace 

John  Harker,  M.D.,  King-street,  Lancaster 
L.  William  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.  Antiq.  du  Nord, 
Galligreaves  Hall,  Blackburn,  Lancashire  ;  Salmesbury  Hall, 
Preston,  Lane.  ;  Conservative  Club,  St.  James's  ;  R.T.Y.C, 
Albemarle-street 

Matthew  Harpley,  Esq.,  Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue 

C.  Hart,  Esq.,  Wych-street,  Strand 

Captain  Hartopp,  Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue 

Rev.  J.  D.  Hastings,  M.A.,  Trowbridge 

John  de  Havilande,  Esq.,  Rouge  Croix,  College  of  Arms,  Doctors' 
Commons 

George  Hawkins,  Esq.,  88  Bishopsgate-street  Without 

Robert  Bryce  Hay,  Esq.,  Spelthorne  Grove,  Sunbury 

J.  H.  Heal,  Esq.,  Grass  Farm,  Finchley 

William  Henderson,  Esq.,  South  Bailey,  Durham 

John  Henderson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Durham 
L.  Jas.  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,26,  Palace-gardens,  Kensington 

Samuel  Heywood,  Esq.,  171  Stanhope-street,  Hampstead-road 

Frederick  D.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  Buckwell  Manor  House,  Bicester,  Oxon 

Graham  H.  Hills,  Esq.,  R.N.,  107  Bedford-street  South,  Liverpool 

Octavius  L.  Hills,  Esq.,  4  Douro-place,  Kensington 

Gordon  M.  Hills,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  37  Thistle  Grove,  The  Boltons, 
Brompton 

J.  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,  StellingHall,  Stocksfield,  Northumberland 

Douglas  P.  Hindley,  Esq. 

William  Holgate,  Esq.,  Fenton  House,  Staines 

Henry  F.  Holt,  Esq.,  6  King's-road,  Clapham  Park 

George  Hopcraft,  Esq.,  3  Billiter-square 

Clarence  Hopper,  Esq.,  Faloeographer,  1  Albert-place,  Denmark- 
road,  Camberwell 

John  M.  Howard,  Esq.,  Hall-staircase,  Temple 

Roger  Horman-Fisher,  Esq.,  Priory,  Tong,  Salop 

Captain  Horrex,  1 1  Royal-crescent,  Notting-  hill 

Richard  Horsfall,  Esq.,  Waterhouse-street,  Halifax 

Thomas  Henry  Hovendon,  Esq.,  181  Bishopsgate  Without 

Henry  M.  Hozier,  Esq. 

Rev.  Frank  Hudson,  B.A. 
L.  James  Hughes,  Esq.,  328  Camden-road 

Thomas  Hughes,  Esq.,  2  Grove  terrace,  Chester 

W.  P.  Hunt,  Esq.,  Ipswich 

Edward  Hunter,  Esq.,  The  Glebe,  Lee,  Blackheath 


J.  T.  Irvine,  Esq.,  Coome  Down,  Bath 
L.  George  Vere  Irving,  Esq.,  5  St.  Mark's-crescent,  Regent's  park 


L.  Rev.  J.  E.  Jackson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Leigh  Delamere,  Chippenham 
L.  Rev.  William  Jackson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  St.  Giles's,  Oxford 
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L.  Rev.  Thomas  James,  Netherthons  Parsonage,  Huddersfield 

L.  Lewis  Whincop  Jarvis,  Esq.,  Middleton  Tower,  near  King's  Lynn 

Robert  Jennings,  Esq.,  East  Park-terrace,  Southampton 

Mrs.  Jobbins,  Warwick-court,  UoHiorn 

John  Johnston,  Esq.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Morris  Charles  Jones,  Esq.,  11  Dale-street,  Liverpool 

Johu  Jones,  Esq.,  95  Piccadilly 

Thomas  Dod  Keighley,  Esq.,  Ashdown,  Wandsworth  Common 

Rev.  Edmund  Kell,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Portswood  Lawn,  Southampton 

Robert  Kell,  Esq.,  Bradford,  Yorkshire 

Frederick  N.  Kemp,  Esq.,  63  Coleman-street,  E.G. 

James  Kendrick,  M.D.,  Warrington,  Lancashire 

Mrs.  Alexander  Louise  Hay  Kerr,  care  of  Messrs.  Gledstanes  and 

Co.,  26  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 
n.  Kettle,  Esq.,  6  Champion-place,  Coldharbour-lane,  Camberwell 
Theodor  Kirchhofer,  Esq.,  9  Great  Ormond-street 
William  Poole  King,  Esq.,  1  Rodney-place,  Clifton,  Bristol 
L.  John  Knight,  Esq.,  Henley  Hall,  Ludlow 


L.  Lord  Londesborough,  Grimston  Park,  Tadcaster 

Lord  George  Gordon  Lennox,  M.P.,  58  Portland-place 

Captain  George  Lane,  17  Redcliffe-gardens,  Fulham  Road 
L  Colonel  Henry  Lane,  Broadoak,  Bexhill,  Sussex 

Robert  Lang,  Esq.,  Gratwicke  Hall,  Barrow  Gurney,  Bristol 

William  Langton,  Esq.,  Manchester 

N.  W.  Lavers,  Esq.,  Surbiton 

George  Lawton,  Esq.,  Nunthorpe,  Yorkshire 

John  Leach,  Esq.,  High-street,  Wisbech 
L.  Mrs.  Lee 

John  Dunkin  Lee,  Esq.,  Welwyn,  Herts 

Mrs.  Le  Feuvre,  2  The  Crescent,  Southampton 

J.  H.  Le  Keux,  Esq.,  64  Sadler-street,  Durham 

William  Leman,  Esq.,  7  Porchester-terrace 

George  Leslie,  Esq.  x.  .  .  ,    ,r 

Edward  Levien,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  British  Museum, 

14  Keppel-street,  Russell-square 
Rev.   Thomas   B.   Levy,    M.A,    Knight's   Enham   Rectory,   near 

Andover 
F.  A.  Leyland,  Esq.,  Halifax 
Library  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  Guildhall 
John  Lindsay,  Esq.,  Maryville,  Blackrock,  Cork 
Charles  Lockhart,  Esq.,  St.  iMary  Bourne,  Andover 
Jeremiah  Long,  Esq.,  13  Park-street,  Westminster  ^ 

Henry  Lawes  Long,  Esq.,  Landthorne  Hatch,  Farnham ;  Travellers 

Club  ^      ,,, 

Richard  Grove  Lowe,  Esq.,  St.  Peter's-street,  St.  Albans 
Rev  W.  Collings  Lukis,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Wath  Rectory,  near  Ripon 
Coryndon  H.  Luxmore,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  18  St.  John's  Wood  Park 
C.  Lynam,  Esq.,  Stoke-upon-Trent 


L 


The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester,  F.R.S., 
8ed"-ley-hill,  Manchester  Athenaium  Club 
l.Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart.,  D.C.L  ,  RoUestou  Hall,  Burton-ou- 
Trent 
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Sir  Ororge  Musgrove,  Bart.,  Durham 

L.  Sir  William  Martins.  3  Hyde  Park-gardeus 

Rev.  John  McCaul,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University,  Toronto, 

care  of  Mr.  Allen,  12  Tavistock-row,  Covent  Garden 
Hector  McLean,  Esq.,  Carnwath  House,  Carnwath,  Lanarkshire 
Stuart  Mc  Naghton,  Esq.,  Bittern  Manor,  near  Southampton 
James  J.  Maciutyre,  Esq.,  Fernham,  Paignton,  Torquay 
H.  W.  Mackreth,  Esq. 
Arthur  Marshall,  Esq.,  Headingly,  Leeds 
H.  G.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Colney  Hatch 
James  Garth  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Headingly,  Leeds 

L.  William  Calder  Marshall,  Esq.,  R.A.,  115  Ebury-street 
Miss  Annie  Dunbar  Masson,  50  Porchester-terrace 
George  Maw,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Benthall  Hall,  Broseley,  Shropshire 
Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  Monreith,  Newton  Stewart,  Wigton- 

shire 
Joseph   Mayer,   Esq.,    F.S.A.,    6d    Lord-street,   Liverpool,    Vice- 
President 
Rev.  Samuel  Martin  Mayhew,  158  New  Kent-road 
Rev.  Suffield  F.  Maynard,  B.A.,  Mosterton,  near  Crewkerne 
Alfred  iVlew,  Esq.,  Ryde 

James  Milligan,  jun  ,  Esq  ,  30  North  John-street,  Liverpool 
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ON  THE  GENEALOGY  AND  ARMORIAL  BEARINGS 
OF  THE   FAMILY  OF   MORTIMER. 

BY    J.    R.    PLANCHE,  ESQ.,  SOMERSET    HERALD,  V.P. 

The  rank  confusion  existing  in  nearly  all  our  Anglo-Norman 
pedigrees,  and  the  lamentable  lack  of  authority  for  some  of 
the  more  positive  and  interesting  assertions  of  the  genealo- 
gists of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  render  the 
task  I  usually  set  myself  on  these  occasions  one  of  such  diffi- 
culty that  nothing  but  the  fact  that  "  the  labour  we  delight  in 
physicks  pain"  could  induce  me,  year  after  year,  to  attempt 
its  execution.  For  the  time  and  trouble  of  the  research  I 
feel  more  than  repaid  by  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  supply 
a  missing  link,  or  to  correct  an  erroneous  statement ;  and 
not  being  forbidden,  like  Hotspur,  "  to  speak  of  ]Mortimer," 
but,  on  the  contrary,  being  solicited  to  say  all  I  am  able  of 
that  illustrious  family,  I  beg  to  offer  to  the  Society  the 
following  observations,  prefacing  them  by  what  my  prede- 
cessors have  said  on  the  subject. 

Camden,  justly  called  "the  learned",  tells  us  in  his 
"  Remaines",  "  Mortimer  and  Warren  are  accounted  names 
of  great  antiquity,  yet  the  father  of  them  (for  they  were 
brethren)  who  first  bore  these  names  was  Walter  de  Sancto 
Martino."  This  is  a  very  positive  statement,  and  Camden 
was  not  a  reckless  asserter  ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  has 
not  cited  his  authority.  Dugdale,  following  nearly  in  the 
same  track,  says,  "The  first  of  this  name  that  I  have  ob- 
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served  is  Eoger  de  Mortimer,  by  some  thought  to  be  the  son 
of  William  de  Warren,  by  others  of  Walter  de  St.  Martin, 
brother  of  that  WilHam."  And  further  on  he  adds,  that 
this  "  Eoger  de  Mortimer  was  by  consanguinity  allied  to 
WiJliam  the  Conqueror,  his  mother  being  niece  to  Gunnora, 
wife  to  Richard  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  great-grandmother 
to  the  Conqueror,"  For  this  latter  statement  he  relies  on 
Guillaume  de  Jumieges,  the  Norman  contemporary  genealo- 
gist, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  interesting 
information  of  this  description,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Camden  speaks  on  the  same  respectable  authority.  Augus- 
tine Vincent,  another  great  writer  on  these  subjects,  in  a 
book  marked  B  2  in  the  College  of  Arms,  has  given,  it  may 
be  on  the  same  authority,  a  nameless  lady  to  the  said 
Walter  for  wife,  whom  he  states  to  have  been  the  niece  of 
Gunnora,  Duchess  of  Normandy,  but  still  further  identifies 
her  as  the  daughter  of  Herfastus  the  Dane  (brother  of  the 
said  Gunnora),  and  sister  of  Osborn  de  Crepon.  By  this 
lady  Walter  de  St.  Martino  is  supposed  to  have  had  two 
sons,  one  named  William  de  AVarren  and  the  other  Radulfus 
de  Mortimer. 

Watson,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Earls  of  Warren,"  though 
he  quotes  this  statement,  gives  a  different  descent  alto- 
gether, making  Walter  de  St.  Martin  father  only  of  a 
William  de  AVarren,  who  by  a  daughter  of  Ealph  de  Torta 
had  another  William  de  Warren,  first  Earl  of  Surrey,  Ralph 
de  Mortimer,  and  a  third  son,  named  Eudo. 

Now,  much  of  this  is  very  vague,  and  that  which  is  cir- 
cumstantial is  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  contradicted 
on  equally  good  authority.  The  words  of  AVilliam  de 
Jumieges  are  "  Nepotes  vero  plures  prsedicta  Gunnor  habuit 
una  itaque  earum  matrimonio  copulata  est  patri  primi 
Willelmi  de  Warren,  ex  qua  natus  est  idem  Willelmus  postea 
Comes  Surrie  et  Roffer  de  Mortuomarifraie?'  tpsius.  Altera 
Nicholas  de  Bascherville  ex  cujus  posteritate  natus  est 
Willelmus  Martellios  et  Walterus  de  Sancto  Martino." 
According,  therefore,  to  this  clear  description,  Roger  de 
Mortimer  was  the  brother  of  William  de  Warren,  first  Earl 
of  Surrey,  as  Camden  states,  but  their  father  was  not,  as  he 
adds,  Walter  de  St.  Martin,  for  the  chronicler  distinctly 
says  that  Walter  was  descended  from  Nicholas  de  Bascher- 
ville (Basquevillc),  the  husband  of  another  niece  of  Gunnora, 
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and  was  consequently  a  first  cousin  of  Eoger  do  Mortimer, 
perhaps  once  or  twice  removed,  and  certainly  not  father  of 
either  Warren  or  Mortimer,  or  brother  of  the  former,  as 
Dugdale  says  he  "  is  thought  to  be  by  others,"  one  of  such 
others  being  undoubtedly  Camden. 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I, 
makes  William  the  Conqueror  say  that  William  de  Warren 
was  a  kinsman  of  Roger  de  Mortimer.  "  Consanguineus 
ejus"  is  the  expression  he  uses,  and  not  "frater,"  as  he 
would  surely  have  done  had  he  been  a  brother  even  of  the 
half  blood.  This  nearly  contemporary  authority  therefore 
appears  to  contradict  the  positive  statement  of  the  monk 
of  Jumieges,  and  is  also  in  opposition  to  the  descent  given 
by  Watson,  who  makes  William  de  Warren,  first  Earl  of 
Surrey,  the  brother  of  a  Ralph  and  not  a  Roger  de  Mor- 
timer. Now,  let  us  see  how  far  these  assertions — for  they 
really  amount  to  nothing  more — are  borne  out  or  disproved 
by  evidence  and  comparison  of  dates. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mortimer  (Latinised,  Mortuo- 
raari),  the  locality  from  which  Ihe  surname  of  the  family 
was  assumed,  is  situate  in  that  portion  of  Normandy  known 
as  the  Pays  de  Caux,  and  at  the  source  of  the  river  Eaulne ; 
that  the  Castle  of  St.  Victor  en  Caux  was  the  cainit 
haronice  of  the  family,  and  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
a  Roofer  de  Mortimer  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  England 
as  in  1054.  Twelve  years  previous  to  that  event,  Eudo  or 
Odo,  brother  of  Henry,  first  king  of  France,  invaded  the 
territory  of  Evereux,  and  William,  then  Duke  of  Normandy, 
sent  this  Roger  de  Mortimer,  at  that  time  his  general,  with 
Robert  Comte  D'Eu  and  others,  to  oppose  him,  which  they 
did  successfully,  giving  him  battle  near  the  Castle  of  ]\lor- 
timer,  defeating  him  with  great  slaugliter,  and  taking 
prisoner  Guy  Comte  de  Ponthieu.  Ralph  III,  surnamed 
"  the  Great,"  Comte  de  Valois  and  Amiens,  called  by  Or- 
dericus, Count  de  Montdidier,  who  was  on  the  side  of  the 
French,  took  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  Mortimer,  where  he 
was  sheltered  by  Roger,  who  had  formerly  sworn  fealty  to 
him,  entertained  for  three  days,  and  safely  conducted  to  his 
own  territories.  For  this  breach  of  duty  to  Duke  William 
Roger  de  Mortimer  was  banished  from  Normandy,  and  all 
his  possessions  confiscated  ;  but  being  afterwards  reconciled 
to  the  Duke,  he  restored  them  all  to  him,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  Castle  of  Mortimer,  in  which  he  had  received 
William's  enemy,  Count  Ealph,  and  that  the  Duke  gave  to 
AVilliam  de  Warren,  one  of  his  loyal  young  vassals,  whom, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  Ordericus  makes  the  Duke 
describe  as  a  cousin  or  kinsman  of  Roger  de  Mortimer  : 
"  Sed  Guillelmo  de  Guarrena  consanguineo  ejus  tyroni  legi- 
timo  dedi."  This  Roger  de  Mortimer  was  living  in  1074, 
when,  upon  the  petition  of  himself  and  his  wife,  Hadewisa, 
a  priory  which  had  been  established  at  St.  Victor  as  a  cell 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ouen  was  itself  erected  into  an  abbey. 

This  Hadewisa  had  of  her  own  inheritance  the  Vill  of 
Mees,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bresle,  in  the  diocese  of 
Amiens,  and  the  district  called  Le  Vimieu,  and  her  gifts  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  this  place  were  confirmed  in 
1192  by  Theobald  Bishop  of  Amiens.     Montdidier   is  in 
the  same  diocese,  and  had  been  forcibly  seized  by  Ralph 
Comte  clAmiens,  who  eventually  died  there  ;    and  it  has 
been  remarked  that  Roger  de  Mortimer  had  most  probably 
done  homage  to  Count  Ralph  by  reason    of  these  lands  as 
held  of  his  fief,  and  given  to  him  in  frank  marriage  with 
his  daughter,^  though  Ordericus,  in  making  King  William 
allude  to  the  oath  of  fealty,  does  not  assign  the  reason  for  it, 
or  hint  that  Roger  de  Mortimer  was  the  Count's  son-in-law. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  is  some  very  important  light  thrown 
upon  the  pedigree  of  Mortimer,  as  none  of  the  ancient  or 
later  genealogists  have   mentioned  the  wife  of  this  Roger 
de  Mortimer,  notwithstanding  her  illustrious  descent.     Still 
you  find  that  upon  the  principal  question,  who  was  the 
father  of  this  Roger  de  Mortimer,  we  have  no  conclusive 
evidence.     As  the   commander  of  the  expedition  against 
the    French    Prince,  and  the   conqueror  in  the  Battle  of 
Mortimer,  in  1054,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  he   could  not 
be  the  son  of  the  young  WiJham  de  Warren,  to  whom  the 
Castle  of  Mortimer  was  given  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy  ; 
and  if  the  said  young  Wiliiam  de  Warren  was  the  father 
of  the  William  de  Warren  made  first  Earl  of  Surrey  by 
William  Rufus,  a  fortiori,  Roger  de  Mortimer  could  not  be 
his  son  any  more  than  he  could  l)e  his  brother.     Nor  have 
we  any  satisfactory  evidence  that  Walter  de  St.  Martin 
was  even  the  father  of  any  William  de  AVarren.     Tlie  state- 
ments to  that  efi'ect  are  purely  hypothetical,  and  the  argu- 

'  ytaplcton,  ObscrvatioHi  on  the  Norman  Roils  of  the  Excheciuer. 
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merits  founded  on  an  assumed  similarity  between  the  arms 
of  Warren  and  Mortimer  unworthy  of  notice  at  the  present 
day,  when  the  existence  of  regular  armorial  Ijearings  pre- 
vious to  the  Conquest  has  been  completely  disproved. 
Until,  therefore,  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  exhume  some 
charter  or  other  irreproachal)le  instrument  which  may  en- 
lighten us  on  the  subject,  we  have  no  fact  to  start  from  of 
an  earlier  date  than  the  existence  of  the  Roger  de  Mortimer 
commanding  the  troops  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy  in 
1054,  at  the  Battle  of  Mortimer,  so  called  from  its  having 
taken  place  near  his  own  castle,  in  which  he  afterwards 
sheltered  his  father-in-law,  Ralph  Count  de  Valois  and 
Amieus.-*- 

His  age  at  that  period  we  cannot  determine  any  more  than 
his  parentage ;  but  we  see  that  he  was  married,  in  possession 
of  the  family  estates,  and  had  attained  sufficient  military 
rank  and  reputation  to  be  intrusted  by  Duke  William  with 
the  command  of  his  forces.  He  was  probably  in  the  great 
expedition  to  England  and  present  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings 
in  lOGG,  and  was  living,  as  well  as  his  wife,  Hadewisa,  in 
1074,  as  1  have  just  proved  to  you.  By  that  wife  he  had 
at  least  one  son,  named  Ralph  (after  his  maternal  grand- 
father ?),  who  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  present  at 
Hastings,  and  who  by  his  wife,  Miliscent  (Milisendis ),  had 
two  or  more  sons,  and  a  daughter  named  Hadewisa  (Hawisia, 
Havisa,  Avicia)  after  her  grandmother,  and  whom  he  be- 
stowed in  marriaoe,  with  certain  lands  in  the  territoiy  of 
Montdidier,  on  Stephen  Count  of  Aumale,  as  we  learn  from 
a  grant  of  the  said  Stephen  to  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  des 
Champs,  a  Cluniac  priory  in  one  of  the  sul)urbs  of  Paris. 
In  that  document  he  states  his  benefaction  to  be  made  with 
the  consent  of  Havisa,  his  wife,  and  her  father,  Radulphus 

•  I  am  unwilling  to  add  to  this  list  of  contradictory  and  unsupported  asser- 
tions;  but  I  should  be  hardly  justified  in  omitting  to  state  that  I  have  some- 
where seen  a  widely  different  heading  to  a  pedigree  of  Mortimer,  as  thus  : 

Hugh,  bishop  of  Coutance,= niece  of  Gonor 

Ralph  de  Warren  Roger  de  Mortimer— Odone  Godfrey 

I  I 

Whence  Warren  |  I 

William  Hugh 

Having  unfortunately  lost  my  reference,  I  am  unable  to  test  the  value  of  thijj^Vi,-'^ — "^^y 
information.  ^   ' 
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de  Mortiiomari,  and  for  the  redemption  of  his  own  soul  and 
that  of  his  wife,  the  aforesaid  Havisa,  and  of  the  aforesaid 
Ealph,  and  of  ]\Iilisendis,  his  wife,  then  deceased.  Sir 
Ealph  de  Mortimer  was  the  founder  of  a  college  at  Wig- 
more  in  the  year  1100,  which  was  erected  into  an  abbey, 
according  to  instructions,  we  are  told,  given  on  his  death- 
bed, and  carried  out  completely  by  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  his 
son,  in  1179.  This  date  is  rather  startling,  and  has  induced 
Mr.  Stapleton  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  its  correctness.  Hugh 
de  Mortimer,  who  was  the  son  of  Ealph  and  Miliscent,  is 
said  to  have  died  in  1185.  What  age  could  he  then  have 
been  when  his  father  died,  having  survived  him  eighty-five 
years  1  And  how  was  it  that  seventy-nine  years  elapsed 
before  the  abbey  was  built,  in  obedience  to  the  death-bed 
instructions  of  his  father  \ 

Mr.  Stapleton  suggests  that  the  Hugh  de  Mortimer  who 
died  in  1185  was  the  grandson  of  Ealph  and  the  son  of  a 
previous  Hugh  ;  but  no  trace  can  be  found  of  such  a  per- 
sonage, and  we  have  nothing  beyond  the  suspicion  created 
by  the  dates  to  justify  our  doubting  the  assertion  that  the 
abbey  was  built  and  endowed  at  the  sole  expense  of  Hugh, 
the  son  of  Ealph,  to  whom  the  honour  of  founding  the 
abbey  ought  to  be  conceded,  giving  his  father  credit  for 
the  pious  injunction.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe 
the  mistake  is  in  the  dates,  and  not  in  the  individuals. 

But  1  have  not  done  yet  with  Eoger  de  Mortimer  and 
his  wife,  Havisa.  Had  they  no  other  surviving  issue  but 
Ealph  1  Nay,  was  Eoger  de  Mortimer  the  first  of  that 
name,  and  in  1054  the  sole  bearer  of  it '^  It  is  possible, 
but  not  proved  ;  and  we  shall  find  a  line  of  Mortimers 
presently  who  must  have  descended  from  very  near  collaterals, 
if  not  directly  from  Eoger  or  his  son  Ealph.  Then  who 
was  Miliscent,  the  wife  of  Ealph  ?  Her  family  name  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  Count  d'Aumale  in  his  confirmation 
charter,  which  is  our  only  authority  for  her  baptismal  ap- 
pellation. Vincent  and  Dugdale  make  no  guess  at  it  ;  but 
Segur,  in  a  MS.  Baronagium  in  the  College  of  Arms,  has 
interlineated  in  his  pedigree  of  Mortimer  of  Wigmore  this 
startling  assertion,  "Ealph  came  in  with  the  Conqueror, 
and  married  the  Countess  of  Gloucester."  Where  Segur 
picked  up  this  piece  of  information  he  does  not  say,  and  we 

'  Observations  on  the  Norman  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer. 
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arc  tbercforo  unable  to  test  its  value.  The  only  ]\Iilisccnt, 
Countess  of  Gloucester,  known  to  us  was  the  daughter  of 
Huo;h  de  Gournay,  wife  first  of  Almarice  dc  Montfort,  Earl 
of  Gloucester  (5th  of  John,  1204),  and  secondly,  of  AVilliara 
de  Cantelupe,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother  of  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  and  therefore  could  not  by  any  possibility  be 
our  ]\liliscent,  who  we  know  was  dead  in  1100.  It  is  most 
provoking  to  be  left  thus  continually  in  the  dark  respecting 
the  families  of  the  wives  of  these  Norman  nobles.  A  know- 
ledge of  them  would  frequently  he  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  English  history,  by  accounting  in  many  instances  for 
the  acts  of  their  husbands. 

We  have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  fact  I  have  just 
now  communicated  to  you  respecting  Havisa  de  Mortimer, 
the  wife  of  Roger  de  Mortimer.  Her  being  the  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Amiens  at  once  discloses  the  difficult  posi- 
tion in  which  Mortimer  was  placed  between  his  sovereign 
and  his  father-in-law,  to  both  of  whom  he  had  sworn  fealty, 
and  explains  the  excuse  Duke  William  candidly  admitted 
he  had  for  sheltering  his  prince's  enemy.  A  similar  dis- 
covery regarding  Miliscent  might  as  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  conduct  of  her  husband,  Ralph,  who  is  one  day  in 
arms  against  his  sovereign  and  the  next  for  him,  without 
any  motive  being  assigned  in  history  for  the  tergiversation. 
Matrimonial  alliances  and  family  discussions  have  naturally 
influenced,  and  will  continue  to  influence,  the  actions  of 
public  men,  and  history  is  constantly  corrected  and  illus- 
trated by  a  disclosure  of  those  secret  springs  of  action  which 
have  their  rise  in  private  interests  and  feelings.  I  therefore 
say,  with  the  French  lieutenant  de  police,  "  Cherchez  la 
femme  ;"  and  depend  upon  it  nine  times  out  of  ten  you 
will  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  story. 

To  return  to  our  pedigree.  .Ralph  de  Mortimer  is  stated 
to  have  died  in  Normandy,  in  the  nones  of  August,  1100, 
leaving  issue  by  Miliscent,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  Hugh,  as 
before  mentioned,  another  son,  named  William,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Havisa,  the  wife,  as  previously  stated,  of  Stephen  Count 
of  Aumale.  He  is  presumed  to  have  had  other  children, 
but  of  the  above  three  we  have  positive  proofs.  Of  Hugh, 
the  eldest  son,  and  successor,  we  will  speak  anon,  as  there 
is  a  serious  error  in  all  the  published  pedigrees  respecting 
his  brother  William,  which  I  will  dispose  of  at  once.     This 
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William  de  Mortimer,  styled  as  of  Chelmarsli,  and  also  of 
Netherby,  by  gift  of  his  brother,  is  stated  by  Dugdale  and 
all  the  genealogists  to  have  died  without  issue.  Mr.  Staple- 
ton,  however,  was  in  possession  of  a  charter  of  "  Hugh,  son 
of  Ealph,  and  grandson  of  Eoger  de  Mortimer,"  confirming 
the  endowment  of  St.  A'^ictor  de  Caux,  which  was  witnessed 
by  Hugh  and  William,  his  sons,  and  William  his  brother 
(the  pei'son  in  question),  and  Robert  and  Ralph,  the  sons  of 
the  latter  William.  Moreover,  Mr.  Stapleton  identified  this 
Eobert,  son  of  William,  with  the  Kobert  de  Mortimer  who 
acquired  the  fiefs  at  Attleborough,  in  Norfolk,  either  by 
marriage  or  new  feofment,  and  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
line  of  Mortimer  of  Attleborough,^  a  most  valuable  fact,  as 
the  source  of  that  branch  had  never  before  been  determined, 
and  some  writers  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  consider  those 
Mortimers  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Mortimers  of 
Wigmore. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  direct  line,  and  here  we 
encounter  another  and  most  preposterous  error,  which  has 
been  repeated  to  nearly  the  present  day,  respecting  the  wife 
of  Hugh,  whose  baptismal  name  was  Matilda.  The  monkish 
Latin  historian  of  the  house  of  Mortimer  has  alisurdly  de- 
scribed her  as  daughter  of  William  Longuespee,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  in  defiance  of  all  chronology ;  and,  as  Mr.  Staple- 
ton  has  observed  in  his  notes  on  the  Norman  exchequer 
rolls,  Dugdale  has  coolly  admitted  this  astounding  alliance, 
fabricated,  Mr.  Stapleton  suggests,  to  enhance  the  nobility 
of  the  founders  of  the  Priory  of  Wigmore.  In  exposing  the 
error,  howe;s^r,  he  has  not  attempted  to  supply  the  correct 
information.  A  MS.  note  by  Vincent,  in  a  pedigree  of 
Mortimer  in  the  College  of  Arms,  has  fortunately  enabled 
me  to  do  so.  The  reference  is  vaguely  to  a  plea  roll  of  the 
28th  of  Henry  IH,  for  the  county  of  Huntingdon  ;  and  by 
the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Bond,  assistant  keeper  of  the 
public  records,  I  have  been  enabled  to  discover  the  particular 
roll  referred  to,  which  is  a  "  coram  rege  in  banco"  roll  for 
Easter  term  in  the  above  year.  Memb.  6.  It  records  a 
suit  of  Ealph  de  Mortimer  against  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  as  to  the  right  to  four  carrucates  of  land 
at  Kinebanton  (Kimbolton),  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon, 
which  Ralph  claims  as  having  been  held  by  his  ancestress, 

'  IJistory  of  the  House  of  Gournay,  by  Daniel  Gurney,  Esq. 
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Matilda  la  Mcschine,  in  her  own  right  in  tlic  time  of  King 
Henry  the  Elder  (i.e.  Henry  I),  grandfather  of  the  grand- 
father of  the  kino;  then  reio;nino;,  and  the  descent  of  their 
property  is  subsequently  set  forth  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
showing  that  it  came  by  inheritance  ;  first,  to  Roger  de 
Mortimer,  son  and  heir  of  the  said  Matilda  ;  secondly,  to 
Hugh,  son  and  heir  of  the  said  Roger,  and  by  the  death  of 
the  said  Hugh  without  issue  to  the  plaintiff,  Ralph,  as  Ijrother 
and  heir  of  Hugh.^  This  clear  recital  identifies  Matilda  la 
Meschine  as  the  wife  of  the  first  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  which 
the  mere  declaration  of  Ralph  that  she  was  his  "ancestress" 
would  not  have  done.  She  was,  in  fact,  his  grandmother  ; 
and  the  only  question  now  remaining  is  as  regards  the  ap- 
pellation of  "  La  Meschine."  It  was  used  in  the  twelfth 
century  in  the  sense  of  the  younger  or  junior,  and  by  the 
error  of  later  copyists  the  article  la  or  le  having  been  con- 
stantly converted  into  de,  has  been  mistaken  for  a  family 
name  ;  and  what  is  particularly  to  be  observed  in  this  in- 
quiry is  the  fact  that  the  principal  instance  of  this  error 
occurs  in  the  cases  of  Ranulph  and  William  le  Meschin, 
nephews  of  Hugh  Earl  of  Chester,  whom  you  will  find  called 
Ranulph  and  William  de  Meschin,  or  de  MisGhmus  in  the 

^  I  give  the  Office  copy  of  the  original  record  : 

"  Placita  de  Banco,  28  Henry  III,  Easter.— Placita  apud  Westm'  coram  Rog'o 
de  Thurkileby  &  sociis  suis  a  die  Pasch'  in  xv.  dies  anno  R.  R.  U.  fil.  R.  Joh'is 
xxviij"- 

"Adh'c  de  Tercia  septim'  Pasch'.  Hunt.  ss.  Rad's  de  Mortuo  Mari  pet'  v' 
H.  de  Bohun  Com'  Heref  q'tuor  car'  t're  cu'  p't'  in  Kenel.anton  ut  jus  suu' 
&c.  p'  prec'  in  cap.  Et  un'  idem  Rad's  die'  q'd  queda'  Matill'  la  Meschine 
antec'  ip'ius  Rad'i  fuit  seis'  in  d'nico  suo  ut  de  feodo  &  jure  t'p'e  H.  r'  sen'is 
Avi  avi  D'ni  r'anno  et  die  quo  fuit  vivva  &  mortua  cap'  in'  espl'  ad  val'n'  xx,?. 
&c.  Et  de  ip'a  Matill'  descend'  jus  t're  illi'  cuid'm  Rog'o  ut  fil'  &  he'di  &c. 
Et  de  ip'o  Rog'o  cuida'  Hug'  ut  fiV  &  he'di.  Et  q'  p'd'c's  Hug"  obiit  s'n  h'ede 
de  se  descendit  jus  t're  illi'  p'd'co  Rad'o  qui  nu'c  pet'  ut  f'ri  &  h'edi.  Et  q'd 
tale  sit  jus  suu'  ofF't  &c. 

"  Et  Com'  ven'  &  defend' jus  suu'  q'n'  &c.  Et  die'  q'd  non  debet  ad  hoc  b're 
respondere  q'ia  defic'  menc'oem  fac'  in  narrac'o'e  sua  de  t'pe  H.  r'  seni's  &  i' 
constituc'oc  que  f'c'a  fuit  ap'd  M'ton  p'vis  fuit  (['d  n'll's  implacitaret'  de  tarn 
antiquo  t'p'e  p'  aliq'd  b're  n'i  i'pet'tum  fuisset  inf  t'p's  ill'd  quod  p'fixu'  iuit 
in  ead'  constituc'oe  &  b're  istud  i'pet'tum  fuit  p't  temp'  ill'd  pet'  jud'  si  deb'at 
ad  hoc  b're  respondere.  , 

"  Et  Rad's  b'n  cogn'  q'd  br'e  suu'  impct'tum  est  p't  p'd'c'm  temp'  sed  die 
q'd  impet'vat  qiiodda'  b're  ante  i)'d'c'am  constituc'o'em  de  p'd'c'a  t'ra  p'  quod 
i'placitav't  p'd'c'm  Com'  &  p'q'ndam  dofalta'q'  fee' v' cunde' Com'  in  Cur' 
D'ni  &  amis'  b're  suu'  un'  die'  q'd  sibi  videt'  q'd  p'  impet'c'oem  illi'b'ris  p  pe- 
tuet'  ej'  ac'c'o  &  pet'  judiciu',  Et  Com' pet'  sil.i  allocari  q'd  p'd'c's  Rad's  cogn' 
q'd  amis'  bre'  suu'  p'  def  q'  fee'  v'  ip'm  &  no'  p'  jud'.  Et  sil'r'  pet'  jud'  si  de- 
b'at  ad  hoc  b're  respondere." 

18(38  5 
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greater  number  of  ancient  pedigrees.-^  While,  therefore,  it 
is  just  possible  that  the  wife  of  Hugh  was  called  Matilda  la 
Meschine  to  distinguish  her  from  an  elder  IMatilda,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  her  to  have  been  of  the  family  of  Eanulph 
le  lileschin.  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  probability  being  increased 
by  the  fact  of  the  donation  by  her  husband  Hugh  of  the 
lordship  of  Netherhy  in  Cumberland  (which  was  held  by 
Eanulph  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I)  to  his  brother  William,  of 
Chelmarsh,  it  having  come  into  Hugh's  possession  most  likely 
by  his  marriage  witli  Matilda,  Her  tenure  of  Kimbolton^ 
may  also  lead  to  further  proof  of  her  origin.  At  all  events, 
we  have  here  gained  a  considerable  step  in  the  inquiry. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  her  issue  by  Hugh,  which 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  four  sons.  Eoger,  the  eldest, 
as  show^n  by  the  plea  roll  just  described,  Hugh,  Ealph,  and 
AYilliam.  Hugh  married  Felicia  de  Sancto  Sidonio,  and 
was  killed  in  a  tournament  at  AVorcester,  in  1202,  leaving 
no  issue.  William,  mentioned  with  Hugh  as  witnesses  to 
their  father's  charter  of  confirmation  to  St.  Victor  de  Caux, 
before  alluded  to,  is  also  stated  to  have  died  "  sine  prole," 
probal;)ly  unmarried.  Of  Ealph  we  at  present  know  nothing 
beyond  his  name,  and  we  hear  of  no  daughters,  though  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  there  were  none.  And  here  I  think 
I  must  take  the  liberty  to  digress  a  little,  and  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  living  at  this  period 
several  Mortimers,  who  must  have  been  very  near  relations 
of  those  we  have  enumerated,  although  we  are  at  present 
unable  to  affiliate  them.  In  the  MS.  collections  of  Glover 
Somerset  Herald  College  of  Arms  I  found  the  copy  of  a 
grant  of  land  by  Guy  de  Mortimer  and  Idonea,  his  wife, 
which  furnishes  us  with  the  earliest  documentary  evidence 
of  some  sort  of  connexion  with  the  family  of  St.  Martin. 
It  runs  as  follows  :  "  I,  Wydo  de  Mortimer,  and  Idonea,  my 
wife,  give  to  Alured  de  St.  Martin  the  land  called  Fromhill." 
This  grant  being  confirmed  by  Idonea  de  Herste  (probably 
a  daughter  of  the  grantors),  Eobert,  her  son,  Waleran  de 
Herste,  and  his  son,  William  de  Munceaux.  The  original 
grant  is  not  dated,  but  must  liave  been  anterior  to  1176, 
as  in  that  year  Alured  de  St.  ]\Iartin  gives  to  the  monks  of 

^  Dugdalc  has  printed  it"de  Maschncmis"  and  "  de  Mfcschines,"  and  it  is 
even  written  with  the  "  de"  in  the  iMSS.  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

2  At  the  time  of  the  General  Survey,  temp.  William  the  Conqueror,  Kene- 
banton  was  held  by  William  de  Warren. 
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Rol)erts1)riclge  the  land  of  Promliill,  which  AV3^clo  dc  Mor- 
timer and  Idonea,  his  wife,  and  their  heirs,  gave  to  him. 
(Glover's  Coll.  B.  College  of  Arms.)  This  Wydo  or  Guy 
de  ]\[ortimer  must  therefore  have  been  a  contemporary  at 
the  latest  with  the  first  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  if  not  of  his 
father,  Ealph,  and  may  have  been  a  younger  brother  of  the 
latter.  You  Avill  observe  there  is  no  hint  of  any  consan- 
guinity between  Guy  and  Alured,  nor  is  the  motive  for  the 
gift  mentioned,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  families 
of  Mortimer  and  St.  jMartin  were  connected  by  marriage 
only.  At  all  events,  here  is  a  ]Mortimer  who  has  never  yet 
figured  in  any  pedigree  of  the  family,  and  who  must  at  the 
latest  have  been  living  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century.  There  was  also  a  Bartholomew  de  Mortimer  living 
at  the  close  of  that  century.  He  was  a  companion  in  arms 
of  Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  is  mentioned  by  Eichard's  bio- 
grapher, Geoffrey  deVinesauf,  as  being  present  in  the  brilliimt 
action  before  Joppa,  in  1192.  His  name  also  appears  in  a 
fine  roll  of  the  2nd  of  John,  a.d.  1200.  Could  he  be  the  same 
Bartholomew  de  Mortimer  who  married  Lucia  de  Clifi'ord,  the 
mother  of  Hugh  de  Say,  whose  heiress,  Margaret,  brought 
Eicardi  Castrum  (Eichard's  Castle)  into  the  family  of  Morti- 
mer ?  I  think  the  dates  will  scarcely  allow  of  it,  but  in  either 
case  we  have  no  clue  to  the  parentage  of  any  Bartholomew  de 
]\Iortimer.  The  husband  of  Margaret  de  Say  was  a  Eobert 
de  Mortimer,  but  he  has  never  been  satisfactorily  affiliated, 
and  the  branch  of  Mortimer  of  Eichard's  Castle  has  yet  to  be 
traced  to  its  offshoot  from  the  parent  tree.  A  Eobert  de 
Mortimer  appears  as  a  witness  to  the  charter  of  William 
de  Warren  to  the  priory  of  Castle  Acre,  in  Norfolk,  before 
1089.  That  Eobert  must  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
first  Ealph,  and  perhaps  with  his  father,  Eoger  de  Mortimer, 
who  was  living  in  1074.  My  special  business  on  this  occa- 
sion, however,  is  with  the  main  line,  Mortimer  of  Wigmore, 
and  I  will  now  therefore  return  to  its  conthiuator,  the  second 
Eoger  de  Mortimer,  son  and  heir  of  Hugh  and  ]\Iatilda  la 
Meschine.  By  his  wife,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Walcheline  de 
Ferrers,  he  left  issue  four  sons— Hugh,  who  succeeded  him, 
Ealph,  eventually  heir  to  his  brother  Hugh,  Philip,  and 
Eobert.  The  monkish  genealogist  of  the  family  has  given 
Eoger  a  previous  wife,  whom  he  calls  "  jMiliscent,  daughter 
of  .  .  .  Earl  of  Derby,"  without  specifying  the  particular 
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Earl,  and  in  some  pedigrees  she  is  made  the  mother  of 
Hugh  and  of  two  daughters.  There  is,  however,  clear  proof 
that  Hugh  was  the  son  of  Isabella  de  Ferrers,  who  survived 
her  husband,  and  re-married  with  Peter  Fitz-Herbert  ;  and 
Mr.  Stapleton  doubts  altogether  the  existence  of  any  former 
wife,  and  considers  that  the  monkish  historian  has  had  in 
view  Milisendis,  the  wife  of  the  first  Ralph  de  Mortimer, 
brought  her  down  two  generations,  and  married  her  to  her 
grandson  Roger !  It  would  certainly  not  be  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  confusion  in  this  writer ;  and  even  the  date  he 
gives  of  the  death  of  Roger,  24th  June,  121.5,  is  incorrect,  for 
on  the  19th  day  of  August,  1214,  the  King  (John)  ordered 
the  issues  forth  of  the  lands  of  Roger  Mortimer,  then 
deceased,  to  be  allowed  to  his  son  Hugh,  w^ho  is  in  the  same 
document  shown  to  have  been  the  son  of  Isabella,  and  not 
of  Miliscent,  as  represented  by  the  same  monkish  historian. 
Dugdale,  who  inserts  in  his  pedigree  two  daughters  by  this 
supposed  first  wife,  without  mentioning  their  names,  marries 
one  to  Stephen  le  Gros  and  the  other  to  a  Walcheline  de 
Beauchamp.  The  first  is  an  evident  confusion  with  the 
daughter  of  Ralph  and  Miliscent,  who,  as  you  have  seen, 
married  Stephen  Count  of  Aumale,  whose  son  William  was 
surnamed  le  Gros.  For  the  second  there  is  more  support 
in  the  fact  that  the  issues  forth  of  the  lands  of  Watkin  de 
Beauchamp  were  allowed  by  King  John,  in  1214,  to  Isa- 
bella de  Mortimer,  then  widow  of  Roger  de  Mortimer,  with 
those  of  her  own  lands,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  King 
on  the  death  of  the  said  Roger.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  she  mio;ht  have  had  a  dauohter  married  to  Walcheline  or 
Watkin  de  Beauchamp  ;  and  I  find  a  Petronilla  de  Mortimer 
named  in  a  fine  roll  of  the  6tli  of  John  (eight  years  pre- 
viously), whom  I  have  not  been  able  to  afiiliate,  while  it  is 
W'Orthy  of  note  that  Petronilla  is  the  name  of  a  daughter  of 
the  second  Robert  de  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby,  and  niece  of 
Isabella  de  Mortimer.  In  none  of  the  pedigrees,  however, 
of  either  Ferrers  or  Beauchamp  have  I  been  able  to  find 
any  evidence  to  support  these  assertions. 

Of  Philip  and  Robert,  the  two  youngest  sons  of  Roger 
and  Isabella,  I  have  found  nothing  except  the  confirmation 
by  Phihp  of  grants  by  Hugh  de  Tournay  to  St.  Nicholas, 
Exeter. 

Hugli   de  Mortimer,  eldest  son  and   heir  of  Roger  and 
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Isabella,  died  iu  the  lifetime  of  his  mother,  10th  Noveml)er, 
122 7,  without  issue  by  his  wife  Annora,  daughter  of  AVilliam 
de  Braose,  and  sister  of  Giles  de  Braose,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford (Rot.  Pat.  16  John,  1214),  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
lordship  of  Wigmore  by  his  next  brother,  Ralph  de  j\Ior- 
timer,  who  had  married  Gladusa,  daughter  of  Llewellyn, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  widow  of  Reginald  de  Braose.  By  this 
lady  he  had  two  sous,  Roger  and  Hugh.  The  latter  married 
Aoatha,  dauditer  and  co-heir  of  William  de  Ferrers,  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  eventually  one  of  the  heirs  of  Walter  Marshal, 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  From  this  marriage  descended  the  line 
of  JMortimer  of  Chelmarsh,  which  terminated  in  the  fourth 
generation  in  heirs  female.  Segur  gives  Ralph  and  Gladusa 
two  other  sons,  Peter  and  John,  the  latter  a  greyfriar  at 
Shrewsbury,  making  Hugh  the  third  son. 

Roger,  the  eldest  sou,  and  heir  of  Ralph,  married  Maud, 
daughter  and  heir  of  William  de  Braose,  of  Breckwood,  and 
of  Eva,  his  wife.  They  had  issue  Ralph  and  Geoffrey,  who 
died  vita  patris;  AYilliam,who  married  Hawisia  de  Mucegror, 
and  died  without  issue ;  Roger,  who  married  Lucia,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Sir  Robert  de  Wafre,  and  from  whom  the  Hue  of 
Mortimer  of  Chirke  ;  and  Edmund,  who  succeeded  his 
father  as  Lord  of  Wigmore,  and  by  his  wife,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  William  Lord  Fiennes,  was  father  of  Roger  de 
Mortimer,  first  Earl  of  ]\Iarch. 

From  this  point  all  is  but  too  clear  in  the  descent  of  the 
main  line.  The  tragedy  at  Berkeley,  followed  by  the  sudden 
and  terrible  vengeance  at  Nottingliam — the  royal  marriages, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  wars  of  the  Roses — all  the  vicissitudes 
of  this  great  family,  down  to  the  extinguishing  of  "the 
dusky  torch  of  JMortimer,''  are  so  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  England  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat 
a  series  of  familiar  facts  which  I  can  neither  dispute  nor 
illustrate.  Let  me  rather  occupy '  the  little  space  that 
remains  with  a  few  words  respecting  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Mortimers. 

The  well  known  coat  of  Mortimer  of  Wigmore  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  wIk^Ic  catalogue  of  Englisji 
armory,  and  has  been  selected  to  test  the  skill  of  the  tyro 
in  heraldry  in  the  art  of  blazon.  ^  'o^~p> 

The  most  popular  description  (for  there  are  several)  rui^g^^^^^ — ^^ 
thus:  Barry  of  six  pieces  or  and  azure,  on  a  chief  of 
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first  two  pallets  between  as  many  base  esquires  of  the 
second,  over  all  an  inescuclieon  argent.  Some  writers 
blazon  the  chief  "  paly,  the  corners  girony,"  but  this  is  not 
so  satisfactory,  and  might  mislead  the  painter. 

The  theo2y  propounded  by  Watson  and  others  to  support 
the  tradition  of  the  Warrens  and  Mortimers  being  of  the 
same  stock  will  not  hold  water  for  an  instant.     Indepen- 
dently  of  the  now  fully   admitted  fact,  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded,  namely,  the  non-existence  of  regular  heraldic 
bearings  at  the  period  to  which  those  writers  refer  for  the 
assumption   of  the    arms,  those    of  Warren    have    always 
been  chequy  or  and  azure,  and  are   as  distinct  from   the 
singular  coat  of  Mortimer  as  anything  can  well  be  imagined. 
Who  was  the  first  bearer  of  "that   coat  I  cannot  pretend  to 
decide,  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  presume  it  was  Eoger  de 
Mortimer,  the  husband  of  Isabella  de  Ferrers,  and  who  died 
17th  of  John  (1216).     It  might  possibly,   however,  have 
been  assumed  by  his  father,  Hugh  de  IMortimer,  the  husband 
of  Matilda  la  Meschine,  and  who  died  in  1185,  as  armorial 
ensigns  had  just  about  that  period  begun  to  take  a  regular 
heraldic  form  ;  and  if  we  could  afiiliate  the  wives  of  Hugh 
and  of  his  father,  Ealph,  some  light  might  be  thrown  upon 
their  coat  armour.     The  arms  of  the  Mortimers  of  Eichard's 
Castle  and  those  of  Attleborough  difi'er  entirely  from  those 
of  tlie  main  line,  both  being    charged  with  fleurs-de-lys, 
Attleborough  bearing  or  semee-de-lys  sable,  and  Eichard's 
Castle  barry  of  six  or  and  vert,  semee-de-lys  counterchanged. 
This  coat  is  indicated  on  the  seal  of  Hugh  the  second  Lord 
of  Eichard's  Castle,  while,  as  another  variety,  Hugh,  the  last 
of  that  name  and  honour,  is  said  in  the  year  of  the  siege  of 
Kaerlaverock  (iem^^.  Ed.  I)  to  have  borne  gnles  two  bars 
'vair  on  his  banner.     His  brother  William,  called  Zouche  de 
Mortimer,  we  find  bearing  a  variation  of  his  mother's  arms, 
the  heii^ess  of  Zouche,  argent  hezantee.     In  this  case  we  see 
the  reason  of  the  change  of  coat,  and  it  is  an  important 
example  of  the  j^f'^^ctice  prevalent   at   this   period.       Mr. 
Daniel  Gurney,  in  his  magnificent  work  before  mentioned, 
has  also  further  illustrated  this  practice  by  engraving  other 
varieties  of  the  arms  of  Mortimer  of  Attleborough,  as  formerly 
displayed  in  the  church  at  Attleborough,  viz.,  first,  or  semee- 
de-lys  sable,  with  a  border  gules ;  second,  with  a  border 
engrailed  gules  ;  third,  with  a  bend  gobony  argent  and  gules; 
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find,  fourth,  witli  a  label  of  three  points  gules  ;  but  I  cannot 
venture  to  appropriate  them  to  their  respective  bearers. 
Mr.  Gurney  also  engraves  a  variety  of  the  coat  of  Richard's 
Castle,  giving  one  shield  barry  of  four  only.  Nothing  but 
the  identification  of  the  wives  of  these  early  Norman  knights 
and  nobles  can  enable  us  to  arrive  at  some  rational  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  origin  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  arms 
assumed  by  them.  It  is  to  this  point  of  inquiry  that  I  direct 
all  my  attention,  and  am  surprised  to  find  that  I  am  the 
first  genealogist  who  appears  to  have  been  impressed  with 
the  full  importance  of  such  information.  The  unfortunate 
neolect  of  writers  in  whose  time  its  collection  mii>ht  have 
been  an  easy  task  cannot  be  too  much  deplored,  as  in  so 
many  cases  it  may  be  now  utterly  impracticable.  The  idea 
arisinor  from  all  these  variations,  of  the  Mortimers  of  Attle- 
borough  being  a  totally  different  family  to  that  of  Wigmore, 
is  now  set  at  rest  by  Mr.  Stapleton's  discovery  of  the  actual 
link  of  connection  between  them.  And  though  we  cannot 
as  yet  point  with  equal  certainty  to  the  origin  of  the  branch 
of  Richard's  Castle,  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  of  it  l)cing 
of  the  same  blood  as  that  which  mingled  with  the  Plan- 
tagenets  and  Tudors,  and  still  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  royal 
fiimily  of  England. 


ON  A  DOUGLAS    HEART 

IN   THE    POSSESSION  OF  THE    RIGHT    HON.  THE   LORD  BOSTON, 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

BY    H.    STER    CUMIXa,    ESQ.,   VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The  foul  murder  of  my  great  ancestor,  the  "  Red  Cumin,*' 
before  the  high  altar  of  the  J\linorites  at  Dumfries,  in  the  year 
1306-7,  naturally  kindled  the  ire  of  the  church  against  the 
assassin,  on  whom  Rome  thundered  her  bitterest  anathemas, 
and  pronounced  the  curse  of  excommunication.^    "That  fell 

»  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  justice,  th;it  the  narra- 
tives we  have  of  the  murder  of  the  "  Red  Cumin,"  come  to  us  through  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Earl  of  Carriclc.  There  can,  however,  be  scarcely  a  doubt  but  tliat 
it  was  a  premeditated  act;  and  the  opportune  presence, at  the  gate  of  the  (Jroy 
Friars'  Church,  of  James  de  Lindsay  and  Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn,  to  "  make 
sicker,"  has  all  the  aspect  of  its  liaving  been  the  result  of  a  deep-laid  conspiracy 
to  clear  the  way  for  Rruce's  advance  to  the  Scottish  throne,  his  claim  to  which 
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homicide  the  Bruce"  coukl  not  deny,  but  vainly  strove  to 
palliate  his  sacrilegious  crime,  and  vowed  repentance  and 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  in  expiation  of  the  sanguinary 
deed.  Hence  Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  the  Earl  of  Carrick 
say  in  The  Lord  of  the  Isles — 

"  Heaven  knows  my  purpose  to  atone, 
Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done  ; 
And  here's  a  penitent's  appeal 
From  papal  cnrse  and  prelate's  zeal. 
My  first  and  dearest  task  achieved, 
Fair  Scotland  from  her  thrall  relieved, 
Shall  many  a  priest  in  cope  and  stole 
Say  reqniem  for  Red  Comyn's  soul. 
While  I  the  blessed  cross  advance, 
And  expiate  this  unhappy  chance 
In  Palestine,  with  sword  and  lance." 

(Canto  11,  V.  29.) 

Bruce  found  as  little  repugnance  in  breaking  his  vow  of 
pilgrimage  as  he  had  previously  done  his  oath  of  fealty  to 
King  Edward  of  England,  but  feelino;  that  his  life  was  draw- 
ing  to  a  close,  and  his  conscience  pricking  him  at  the  last,  he 
directed  that  when  the  vital  spark  was  extinguished,  his 
heart  should  be  extracted  from  his  corpse  and  borne  to  the 
east  by  his  faithful  adherent.  Sir  James  Douglas,  and  buried 
beside  the  tomb  of  the  Eedeemer.  These  wishes  and  com- 
mands are  quaintly  set  forth  in  an  inscription  graven  on 
the  blade  of  an  old  sword  in  the  possession  of  the  Douglas 
family,  on  which  also  appears  a  heart  between  two  hands, 
with  the  date  1329  :— 

"  So  mony  guid  as  of  ye  Douglas  beinge. 
Of  ane  surname  was  ne'er  in  Scotland  seine  ; 
I  will  ye  charge,  efter  yet  I  depart. 
To  holy  grave,  and  thair  bury  my  hart ; 
Let  it  remane  ever  bothe  tyme  and  howr. 
To  ye  last  day  1  see  my  Saviour. 
I  do  protest  in  tyme  of  all  my  singe, 
Ye  lyk  subject  had  never  ony  keing." 

Bruce  died  in  the  year  1329,  and  his  heart,  being  duly 
removed  from  his  body,  was  consigned  to  the  charge  of  Sir 

was  confessedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Lord  of  Badenoch,  whose  right  rested  in 
his  descent,  on  the  father's  side,  from  llexilda,  granddaughter  of  King  Donald 
Bane ;  and  on  his  mother's  side,  from  Margaret,  eldei-t  daughter  of  David  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  brother  of  King  William  the  Lyon.  Here,  then,  is  enough  to 
account  for  the  assassination  of  the  brave  chieftain,  and  the  fell  persecution 
and  ruthless  plunder  of  his  kinsmen.  At  the  same  time  with  the  "  Red  Cumin" 
was  murdered  his  uncle  Robert,  the  ancestor  of  Sir  William  Gordon  Cuming, 
Bart.,  of  Altjre. 
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James  Douglas,  who  started  on  his  mission,  but  arriving  in 
Spain  at  a  moment  when  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross  were 
about  to  engage  in  martial  strife,  he  joined  the  Christian 
forces,  and  fell  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  Scottish  band. 
The  command  of  the  expedition  thus  devolved  on  Sir  Simon 
Loccard,  who,  having  got  possession  of  the  famous  Lee 
Penny,  turned  homeward  with  the  heart  of  Bruce,  which  at 
length  found  a  resting  place  in  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline.^ 
Though  death  frustrated  Sir  James's  intention  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  east,  the  Douglas  thought  fit  to  commemorate 
the  mission  by  adopting  the  heart  of  Bruce  as  an  heraldic 
charge.  The  family  originally  bore  for  arms,  azure,  three 
stars  argent,  but  subsequent  to  the  event  here  mentioned 
the  paternal  coat  displayed  argent,  a  human  heart  gules,  en- 
signed  with  a  regal  crown  proper,  on  a  chief  azure,  three 
stars  of  the  first ;  and  a  heart,  both  crowned  and  uncrowned, 
winged  and  wingless,  was  assumed  as  a  crest  and  cognisance 
by  different  branches  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  as  may  be 
seen  on  seals,  trinkets,  furniture,  etc. 

Among  other  devices  on  the  famous  "  Otterbourne  banner," 
preserved  by  the  Douglas  of  Calvers,  in  Eoxburghshire,  ap- 
pear two  hearts,  one  close  to  the  upper  end  of  the  sinister 
limb  of  a  saltire,  the  other  betwixt  its  lower  limbs.  Neither 
of  those  hearts  is  crowned,  but  they  were  beyond  question 
typical  of  Sir  James's  abortive  mission. 

In  the  ]\Iuseum  of  the  Scottish  Antiquaries  at  Edinburgh 
is  preserved  an  antique  finger-ring,  stated  to  have  been  pre- 
sented to  Flora  IMacdonald  by  Prince  Charles  Edward  as  a 
parting  souvenir,  which  exhibits  the  device  of  two  hands 
holding  a  heart.  This  may,  or  may  not,  be  intended  for  the 
cognisance  of  the  Douglas  ;  but  less  doubt  attends  the  de- 
coration of  a  "fede"  ring  of  silver,  found  at  Dencbury  Hill, 
near  Andover,  Hampshire.  The  clasped-hands,  with  a  for- 
get-me-not on  each  wrist,  occupy  the  luack  of  the  hoop, 
whilst  in  front  is  a  winged  heart  crowned,  the  points  of  the 
feathers  being  placed  downwards  to  better  suit  the  general 
design.  Judging  from  the  engraving  of  this  trinket  given 
in  the  Gent.  Mag.,  March,  1831,  p.  i2 11,  I  am  disposed  to 
assign  it  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  And  the  pre- 
sence of  the  wings  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  made  for  a 
member  of  the  Drumlaurig  branch  of  the  Douglas  House, 

'  For  a  notice  of  the  Lee  penny,  sec  Journal,  xxi,  325;  xxii,  305. 
1808  »3 
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who    derive    their   lineage    from    James,   second    Earl    of 
Douglas,  the  "Baron  bold"  of  the  ballad  of  Chevy-Chase. 

One,  perhaps,  of  the  most  noted  examples  of  the  Douglas 
heart  in  existence  is  the  lovely  trinket  formerly  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  now  the  property  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen.  This  elegant  bijou  was  made  by  order  of  the  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Matthew 
Stuart,  Earl  of  Lennox  and  Eegent  of  Scotland,  who  was 
murdered  in  1571.  It  is  of  gold  and  enamel,  set  with  gems, 
the  decorations  consisting  of  emblematic  figures,  mottos,  etc., 
conjoined  letters  m.s.l.  (the  initials  of  the  defunct  nobleman) 
beino"  anion 2;  the  devices.  This  valuable  relic  formed  lot 
60  in  the  fifteenth  day's  sale  of  the  Walpole  treasures,  and 
was  knocked  down  for  the  sum  of  £141  :  15  :  0. 

A  crowned  and  jewelled  heart  of  blue  enamel,  traditionally 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Mary  Stuart,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  once  depended  from  the  above  described 
trinket,  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Sussex,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  H.  Farrer,  the  well-known 
dealer  in  antiques,  who  exhibited  it  among  the  art-treasures 
at  the  Adelphi  in  1850,  and  again  in  the  collection  of 
Marian  relics  at  the  rooms  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  in 
June  1857. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  passed  on  to  the  Douglas  heart,  which 
has  called  forth  the  foregoino-  observations,  and  which  I  am 
permitted  to  bring  to  your  notice  by  our  noble  and  esteemed 
Vice-President,  the  Lord  Boston,  whose  rich  and  inex- 
haustible stores  have  so  often  contributed  to  our  amusement 
and  instruction.  This  fine  and  curious  example  is  of  silver, 
fashioned  as  a  reliquary,  the  upper  part  opening  on  a  hinge 
at  the  back,  and  ensigned  with  a  royal  crown,  the  whole  mea- 
suring two  inches  and  three-quarters  in  height.  The  chased 
and  graven  decorations  on  tliis  valuable  case  are  of  a  highly 
interesting  character.  Both  front  and  back  display  the  broad 
saltire  of  the  Bruce,  upon  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a 
cordiformed  shield  or  panel,^  that  on  the  face  being  charged 
with  a  winged  heart,  indicating,  in  all  probability,  that  the 
reliquary  was  made  for  some  member  of  the  Drumlanrig 

'  Cordifjrmecl  shields  are  not  very  common  ;  but  for  old  and  modern  instances 
of  their  use,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  jetton  of  Hans  Krauwinckel,  dated  1589, 
■with  tlic  arms  of  France  in  a  heart-shaped  escutcheon  ;  and  of  one  of  the  mar- 
riage medals  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  18G3,  whereon  the  arms  of  P]ngland  and 
L>enmark  are  disi)]ayed  in  hearts. 
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line  of  Douglas  ;  that  on  the  dos  being  occupied  by  a 
basket  of  apples,  the  signification  of  which  is  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. We  may  feel  assured  that  this  charge  is  not  a 
mere  fancy  of  the  artist,  but  carries  with  it  a  meaning  like 
the  rest  of  the  details  which  coml:)ine  to  render  this  rare 
bijou  of  so  much  value.  The  crab-apple  is  the  cognizance  of 
Lament,  but  I  do  not  know  if  this  clan  was  connected  in 
any  way  with  either  Bruce  or  Douglas,  and  moreover  it  is 
the  foliage  rather  than  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  constitutes 
the  badge. 

The  general  design  and  style  of  workmanship  tells  us  that 
this  beautiful  reliquary  was  wrought  circa  1600,  and  the 
red  saltire  of  Bruce  appearing  so  conspicuously  upon  it  is 
suggestive  that  it  was  made  as  a  receptacle  for  some 
memento  of  the  Lord  of  Annaudale,  which  may  have  been 
preserved  by  the  Douglas  from  the  days  of  the  famous  Sir 
James. 

And  I  may  here  l)e  allowed  to  observe  that  cordiformed 
reliquaries  were  formerly  in  great  favour  on  both  sides  the 
border.  The  heart  of  Sir  Kobert  Peckham,  who  died  in 
1569,  was  preserved  in  such  a  one  of  lead  in  Denham  Church, 
Buckinghamshire  ;^  and  at  Culross  Abbey,  Perthshire,  is  one 
of  silver,  containing  the  heart  of  Lord  Edward  Bruce,  who 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  in  a  duel  fought 
in  Holland  in  1613.~  After  the  death  of  Kinoj  Charles  1,  the 
cavaliers  wore  about  their  persons  cordi-formed  reliquaries 
of  silver  containing  chips  of  the  fatal  scaffold,  sponge,  cotton, 
and  cloth  staiiied  with  the  royal  blood,  and  hair  cut  from  the 
anointed  head  of  the  martyred  monarch.^  A  silver  reliquary 
of  the  form  in  question  has  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Weston  family  of  Sutton  Place,  Surrey,  in  which  is  enclosed 
a  part  of  the  pericardium  of  King  James  II.  And  the  two 
jewelled  hearts  formerly  at  Strawberry  Hill,  the  one  con- 
taining the  hair  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  other  that  of  his 
first  wife,  Catherine  Shorter,  are  late  but  interesting  ex- 
amples of  an  old  conceit. 

The  death  of  the  "  Eed  Cumin,"  the  professed  contrition 
of  the  murderer,  his  vow  of  atoning  pilgrimage  to  Palestine, 
the  non-fulfilment   of  that   vow,  anil   pious   subterfuge   of 


'  Sec  Lipscomb's  Illntorij  of  Bnckinijhatn,  iv,  451. 

^  A7'c/t(rohqia,  xx,  516. 

^  For  notices  of  such  reliquaries,  see  Journal,  xi,  iI34;  xvi,  294;  xx,  332. 
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sending  thither  his  heart  after  death,  the  mission  of  Sir 
James  Douglas,  and  its  failure,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
heart  of  Bruce  as  an  heraldic  charge,  form  a  chain  of  striking 
events,  one  consequent  on  the  other,  which,  though  spreading 
over  but  some  five-and-twenty  years,  have  left  an  impress 
on  Scotland's  story  which  will  be  as  enduring  as  her 
mountain-rocks,  and  any  object  which  tends  to  its  illustration 
must  ever  be  of  the  deepest  interest  both  north  and  south  of 
the  Tweed.  Hence  our  special  thanks  are  due  to  our  noble 
Vice-President,  the  Lord  Boston,  for  now  submitting  his 
Douglas  heart  for  our  inspection. 


ON  A  REMARKABLE  CHAMBERED  LONG  BARROAV 
AT  KERLESCANT,  CARNAC,  BRITTANY. 

BY    THE    REV.  W.  C.  LUKIS,  M.A.,  P.S.A.,  ETC. 

Among  the  many  stone  monuments  of  remote  antiquity 
which  abound  in  the  commune  of  Carnac,  there  are  few  that 
merit  the  attention  of  archseolooists  more  than  the  Lons; 
Barrow  of  Kerlescant.  I  do  not  know  by  what  modern 
name  it  is  designated  by  the  peasants,  but  this  is  of  little 
consequence,  because  it  may  be  found  easily  by  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  Avenues  of  Kerlescant, — a 
series  of  "alignments  cle  pierres"  seldom  visited,  but  quite  as 
remarkable  as  those  which  are  better  known  at  Kervario, 
and  at  Menec,  nearer  to  the  "bourof"  of  Cariiac.  It  is 
situated  in  a  cultivated  field  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Avenues,  and  at  a  distance  from  them  of  about  one  hundred 
paces.  The  mound  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  fifty 
feet  wide,  and  about  six  feet  high  in  its  present  reduced 
condition,  and  lies  due  east  and  west.  The  chamber  which 
it  contains  is  so  entirely  difi'erent  from  the  other  early 
monuments  of  the  IMorbilian,  that  I  am  surprised  the  ar- 
chseologists  of  the  department  have  not  described  it  and 
made  it  known.  I  regret  to  add  that  it  has  been  partially 
destroyed  by  stone-cutters  for  building  purposes,  and  was 
emptied  of  its  contents,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  under  the 
direction  of  a  2;entleman  then  livino;  near  Carnac.  A  creat 
0])portunity, —  in  some  respects,  from  the  pecidiar  and  un- 
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usual  character  and  construction  of  the  tomb,  one  of  the 
most  favourable  opportunities, — for  ascertaining  the  burial 
customs  of  the  period,  has  been  irretrievably  lost,  through 
the  unscientific  and  unmethodical  way  in  which  it  has  been 
explored. 

The  accompanying  plan  (plate  2)  drawn  to  scale,  will 
show  its  construction.    It  consists  of  a  long  narrow  chamber, 
fifty-two  feet  in  length,  five  feet  in  width  (internal  measure- 
ment), divided  into  two  equal  compartments  by  two  upright 
stones  of  equal  height  (six  feet)  with  the  side  walling  stones ; 
and  was  formerly  roofed  with  massive  slabs,  one  only  of 
which  remains  at  the  west  end,  hardly  spared  by  the  masons, 
who  had  already  chiselled  a  furrow  for  splitting  it,  when 
their  destroying  hands  were  happily  arrested.    This  long  and 
narrow  building  is  surrounded  by  fines  of  upright  stones 
placed  at  intervals  about  ten  feet  from  the  base  of  the 
mound,  a  feature  so  unusual  in  the  Morbihan  that  I  must 
direct  especial  attention  to  it.     Three  years  ago  an  active 
and  intelligent  member  of  the  "Societe  Polymathique"  of 
this  department  assured  me  that  this  feature,  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  was  utterly  unknown  in  the  Morbihan,  and  so  far 
as  my  own  acquaintance  with  the  chambered  l)arrows  of 
this  portion  of  Brittany  then  extended,  I  was  prepared  to 
confirm  his  statement.     I  have  planned  a  structure  near 
Plouneour,  another  at  Goulven,  both  in  Finistere,  and  two 
others  on  "  La  Gree   de  Cojou,"  near  St.   Just   in  Ille   et 
Vilaine,  where  similar  external  boundaries  of  stones  exist. 
The  Kerlescant  example,  therefore,  merits  special  mention. 

In  what  manner  this  tomb  was  originally  approached  I 
am  unable  to  say,  but  at  the  present  time  a  trench  from  the 
middle  of  the  south  side  of  the  eastern  compartment  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  had  been  a  covered  way  or  pas- 
sage, constructed  in  the  usual  manner,  which  has  disap- 
peared, or  some  other  form  of  passage  which  the  excavators 
of  1851  were  able  to  trace.  This  trench  now  conducts  to  an 
oval  hole  formed  by  cutting  away  a  portion  of  two  contiguous 
walling  stones — a  hole  just  large  cuough  to  enable  a  person 
of  ordinary  dimensions  to  creep  through.  A  hole,  somewhat 
larger,  formed  in  the  same  way,  between  the  two  partition 
stones,  gives  access  to  the  western  compartment  (plate  3). 
These  holes  appear  to  have  been  made  with  a  pointed  in- 
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strument,  as  there  are  traces  of  indentations,  and  then 
rubbed  or  pounded  to  a  tolerably  smooth  surface.  I  have 
met  with  one  other  instance  of  this  kind  of  entrance  in  the 
Commune  of  Carnac,  viz.,  in  the  denuded  chamber,  about  a 
mile  distant  from  Kerlescant,  near  the  village  of  Kerlearec, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  Crach.  This  second  struc- 
ture is  of  enormous  dimensions,  the  chamber  being  eighty- 
one  feet  in  length,  and  six  feet  in  width,  and  is  erected  in  a 
north-north-east  and  south-south-west  direction,  with  the 
oval  opening  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  feet  on  the  east 
side  of  the  north-north-east  extremity.  It  is  probable  that 
this  building  consists  of  two  equal  compartments,  as  in  the 
former  example  ;  and  it  is  still  covered  by  ten  capstones. 

I  have  planned  two  dilapidated  monuments  in  Finistere 
which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  these  structures,  viz., 
"Garren-Dol,"  on  the  south  border  of  the  commune  of  Ker- 
louan,  north  of  Lesneven,  and  "Parc-ar-Dolmen,"  between 
St.  Pol  de  Leon  and  RoscofF.  The  former  chamber  is 
seventy-six  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  running  south-east 
and  north-west,  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  compartments 
by  a  single  upright  stone,  and  has  only  three  capstones  in 
place.  The  latter  is  at  the  present  time  sixty-six  feet  long 
and  about  six  feet  wide,  running  east-south-east  and  west- 
north-west,  and  has  five  capstones  remaining,  but  as  the  in- 
terior is  filled  with  earth  I  cannot  say  if  it  has  two  compart- 
ments. On  the  south  side  near  the  eastern  end  there  is  what 
appears  to  be  a  side  chamber,  but  it  may  be  a  portion  of  a 
covered  way  or  passage  leading  to  an  eastern  compartment. 
This  kind  of  monument  has  the  appellation  among  French 
archaeologists  of  "Allee  Couverte,"  a  term  altogether  misap- 
plied, for  allee  couverte  strictly  signifies  a  covered  way  or 
passage,  whereas  this  is  ii  long  narrow  chamber  and  no 
passage  at  all. 

In  Gloucestershire  there  are  two  examples  of  oval  open- 
ings, which  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Lysons,  viz.,  in  the 
long  barrows  of  Rodmarton  and  Avening,  but  in  these  in- 
stances the  sepulchres  are  mere  cists. 

As  1)efore  stated,  this  very  interesting  tomb  at  Kerles- 
cant was  excavated  without  care  some  years  ago  ;  I  can, 
therefore,  only  describe  some  of  the  contents  which  have 
come  under  my  own  observation  after  a  partial  examination 
of  the  excavated  earth.     I  have  been  informed  l)y  the  first 
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explorer  that  both  compartments  were  floored  with  irregular 
flat  slabs,  a  common  feature  in  these  tombs  ;  and  the  slabs 
may  now  be  seen  on  the  earth  heaps  outside. 

From  the  large  quantities  of  broken  pottery  I  have  col- 
lected, the  number  and  variety  of  vessels  must  have  been 
very  great.     Some  of  the  vessels  are  plain,  of  large  dimen- 
sions, and  of  coarse  clay,  imperfectly  baked,  mingled  with 
silicious  grains.     The  outer  crust  is  usually  red  and  the  in- 
side black.     Others  are  of  red  ware,  of  fine  quality,  richly 
ornamented  with  a  variety  of  indented  patterns  ;  and  some 
have  exceedingly  minute  impressions  of  threads,  and  of  a 
stamp  or  mould  of  the  use  of  which  there  are  many  evident 
traces.     Others  again  are  small,  plain,  and  hemispherical  ; 
and  others  of  an  uncommon  form  and  ornamentation.    Tliese 
last  are  shallow  round-bottomed  basons  of  different  sizes, 
with  nearly  perpendicular  sides,  on  which  at  intervals  are 
parallel  lines  in  relief,  placed  perpendicularly  in  groups  of 
four  (plate  5,  fig.  2).     There  is  in  the  Vannes  Museum  a 
vessel  of  the  same  kind  of  brown  ware  with  a  similar  orna- 
mentation of  groups  of  three  parallel  lines,  which  was  found 
in  the  dilapidated  chambered  barrow  of  Er-roch  near  La 
Trinite-sur-mer  ;  and  fragments  of  similar  vessels  have  been 
found  in  the  chambers  of  Kercando  and  Kerhiaval,  all  in  the 
same  commune.    The  ornament  on  one  large  vessel  of  coarse 
clay  appears  to  have  been  made  with  the  thumb-nail  (plate 
5,  fig.  3),  and  another  vessel  has  a  well-developed  handle 
(fig.  1).     I  have  collected  fragments  of  upwards  of  twenty 
different  ornamented  vessels,  and  of  about  sixty  plain  ones. 
In  the  earth  heaps  outside  of  the  eastern  compartment  I 
found  a  b^'autiful  celt  (of  Feldspar  Albite  t  with  red  veins) 
(plate  4,  fig.  1),  three  flint  arrow  points  (figs.  2,  3,  4),  and 
some  flint  scrapers  and  flakes  ;  and  in  the  earth  outside  of 
the  western  compartment  a  flint  rolled  pebble  with  a  natural 
hole   (fig.  5),  a  necklace  pendant  of  rock  crystal  (fig.  G), 
another  pendant  of  yellowish  stone  (clay  slate  1)  (fig.  7),  and 
several  flakes  and  scrapers.     The  hole  of  the  pebble  shows 
traces  of  wear,  and  1  am  strengthened  in  my  opinion  of  its 
having  been  strung  as  an  ornament  or  charm  by  finding 
another  flint  pebble  from  the  neighbouring  sea-beach  simi- 
larly pierced,  associated  with  necklace  beads  in  the  cham- 
bered barrow  of  Kerhiaval.    1  also  found  a  quartz  muUer  or 
stone  for  pounding. 
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It  is  a  circumstance  which  should  be  mentioned  with  re- 
ference to  the  flint  arrow  points,  that  the  members  of  the 
Polymathique  Society  of  the  Morbihan,  after  fifteen  years' 
labours,  have  succeeded  in  finding  two  only,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance has  led  them  to  remark  that  these  objects  are 
very  rare  in  the  department,  but  I  entertain  a  different 
opinion,  and  conclude  that  they  have  not  searched  carefully, 
for  in  one  chambered  barrow  I  have  found  nine,  in  another 
three,  and  in  a  third  one,  and  in  each  case  after  a  previous 
disturbance  of  their  contents.  They  are  small  objects,  and 
easily  escape  detection,  more  particularly  when  explorers 
neglect  to  use  a  sieve.  The  truth  is,  explorations  of  these 
buildings  are  generally  carried  on  too  rapidly,  especially  by 
those  whose  place  of  residence  is  at  a  distance,  as  well  as  by 
those  who  employ  paid  labourers,  to  whom,  therefore,  time 
is  of  great  consequence. 

In  a  future  article  I  propose  describing  another  chambered 
barrow  in  the  same  commune,  wdiich  I  have  found  peculiarly 
rich  in  pottery  and  implements. 
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BY    T.    F.    DILLON    CROKER,    ESQ.,   F.S.A. 

The  scene  of  Milton's  celebrated  pastoral  "Masque  of  Comus" 
having  been  laid  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ludlow  (a  view 
of  the  town  and  castle  being  represented  therein),  a  short 
account  of  that  which  was  the  best  and  last  specimen  of  that 
class  of  entertainment  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  interesting  to 
the  members  of  our  Association. 

Before  reviewing  the  literary  history  of  that  work,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII  that  "  masques"  (which,  hke  all  the 
pngeantry  and  fashions  of  the  time,  came  from  Italy),  with 
mimic  ])lays  and  pageants,  were  originated  and  performed 
before  the  King  and  Wolsey,  a  predominant  importance 
being  given  to  them  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  officer, 
called  the  JMaster  of  the  Revels.  Hall  informs  us  that  "  on 
the  dale  of  the  Epiphane,  at  night  (the  precise  year  not 
given),  th(.'  King,  with  xi  others  were  disguised  after  the 
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manner  of  Italie,  called  a  masque,  a  thing  not  sene  afore  in 
Englande :  tlici  were  appended  in  garmentes  long  and  brode, 
wrought  all  with  gold,  with  visers  and  cappes  of  gold,  and 
after  the  banket  doen  these  maskers  came  in  with  sixe 
gentlemen  disguised  in  silke  bearyng  staffe  torches,  and 
desii-ed  the  ladies  to  daunce  ;  some  were  content,  and  some 
that  knewe  the  fashion  of  it  refused,  because  it  was  not  a 
thyng  commonly  seen.  And  after  thei  daunced  and  com- 
moned  together,  as  the  fashion  of  the  Maske  is,  thei  toke 
their  leaue  and  departed,  and  so  did  the  Queue,  and  all  the 
ladies." 

"  It  will  be  remarked,"  says  Collier,  "  that  in  the  entries 
of  the  books  of  payment  of  King  Henry  VIII  the  terms 
maskelyn  and  masculers  are  used,"  which  we  learn  from  the 
same  authority  "  mean  nothing  more  than  '  maskings  and 
maskers,'  now  sometimes  employed,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
in  common  with  the  older  word  '  desguisiugs.' " 

To  continue  their  history,  we  find  that  "masques"  were  con- 
stantly exhibited  in  the  courts  in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth 
(at  Kenilworth,  for  example)  and  James  I.  on  Sundays  and 
days  of  religious  festivity,  and  are  reported  to  have  been 
most  splendid  and  expensive,  English  nobles  also  spending 
vast  sums  of  money  in  vying  with  the  continental  courts 
in  their  production.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  masques  and 
interludes  were  the  most  fashionable  species  of  entertain- 
ment, the  scenery  and  machinery  of  many  of  them  having 
been  invented  by  Inigo  Jones  ;  moreover,  it  was  customary 
with  the  nobility  to  celebrate  their  weddings,  birthdays,  and 
other  occasions  of  rejoicing,  during  the  pauses  of  banquets, 
with  such  amusements,  which  often  exhibited  considerable 
magnificence  of  decoration.  Lord  Bacon  has  written  an 
essay  on  Masques,  and  it  would  seem  rather  under  protest, 
for  he  remarks  that  "  these  things  are  but  toys,"  adding  that 
"  since  princes  will  have  such  things,  it  is  better  that  they 
should  be  graced  with  eles^ance  than  daubed  with  cost." 
This  noble  writer  then  gives  his  own  idea  of  what  a  masque 
should  be,  concluding  with  the  somewhat  disparaging  words, 
"  enough  of  these  toys." 

Ben  Jonson,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  given  a  dignity 
to  such  productions  before  JMilton,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
etherealised  the  masques  of  former  writers,  and  made  of 
Comus  more  a  poem  than  a  play  :  for,  as  the  elder  DTsraeli 
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observes,  Comus  is  a  fine  dramatic  poem,  retaining  scarcely 
any  of  the  features  of  tlie  masque.  This  is  a  sufficient 
reference  to  the  period  preceding  that  of  Milton — a  period 
of  which  an  elaborate  account  is  to  be  found  in  Collier's 
History  of  the  Stage,  and  other  works.  It  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  digress  further  from  the  subject.  In  these 
few  introductory  words  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the 
origin  of  that  form  of  entertainment  of  which,  as  before 
stated,  Comus  may  be  considered  the  most  important. 

There  are  passages  or  phrases  in  this  masque  in  which  we 
may  trace  a  similarity  to  the  writings  of  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
in  his  Fah^y  Queen  ;  Shakspere,  notably  in  the  Tempest ; 
and  other  authors.     The  plot  is  also  well  known  to  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  scarce  old  play  by  George  Peele, 
called  ''The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  a  pleasant  conceited  comedie, 
played  by  the  Queen's  Majesties'  players,  printed  at  London, 
15 95," in  which,  among  other  parallel  incidents,  are  exhibited 
two  brothers  wandering  in  quest  of  their  sister,  whom  an 
enchanter  had  imprisoned.     This  magician  had  learned  his 
art  from  his  mother,  Meroe,  as   Comus  had  been  instructed 
by  his  mother,  Circe.     The  brothers  call  out  on  the  lady's 
name,  and  Echo  replies.     The  enchanter  had  given  her  a 
potion  which  suspends  the  power  of  reason  and  superinduces 
oblivion  of  herself.     The  brothers  afterwards  meet  with  an 
old  man,  who  is  also  skilled  in  magic,  and  by  listening  to  his 
soothsayings  they  recover  their  lost  sister.     From  this  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  old  drama  may  have 
furnished  Milton  with  the  idea  and  plan  of  Comus,  the  points 
of  resemblance  traced  by  Warton  being  even  stronger  than 
those  which  have  j  ust  been  pointed  out.  Again,  from  Fletcher's 
Faithful  Shephei'dess  and  Browne  s  Inner  Temple  Masque,  it 
is  asserted  that  Milton  may  have  taken  some  hints,  as  weU  as 
from  the  old  English  Apideius,  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
also  that  he  framed  Comus  very  much  upon  the  episode  of 
Circe  in  Homer's  Odysse'i/,\v\nht  another  ingenious  annotator 
contends  that  it  is  rather  taken  from  the  Comus  of  Erycius 
Puteanus,  a  tract  published  at  Oxford,  in  1634,  the  very 
year  Milton's  Comus  was  written.     Be  this  as  it  may,  and 
to  whatever  extent  Milton  may  have  been  indebted  either 
to  the  ancient  writers  or  to  those  of  his  own  time,  it  cannot 
be  questioned  that  he  has  interwoven  many  new  allusions 
and  refined  sentiments  ;  and  it  has  been  well  remarked  that 
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his  contemporaries  can  derive   but  little  triumph  from  his 
admitting  their  images  or  expressions,  his  imitations  being 
so   generally   adorned    with  new  modes  of    sentiment  or 
phraseology  that  they  lose  the  nature  of  borrowings,  and 
display  the  skill  and  originality  of  a  master.     Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  in  his  life  of  ]\Iilton,  observes  that  "  Comus  is 
the  invention  of  a  beautiful  fable,  enriched  with  shadowy- 
beings  and  visionary  delights  ;  eveiy  line  and  every  word  is 
pure  poetry,  and  the  sentiments  are   as  exquisite  as  the 
images.     It  is  a  composition  which  no  pen  but  Milton's 
could  have  produced  ;  though  Shakspere  could  have  written 
many  parts  of  it,  yet  with  less  regularity,  and  of  course  less 
philosophical   thought   and   learning,  less   profundity  and 
solemnity,  but  perhaps  with  more  buoyancy  and  transparent 
flow."   The  obligation  of  Pope  to  Milton  has  been  recognised, 
and  Wartou  calls  him  the  first  writer  of  eminence  who 
copied  Comus.      Having   alluded   to   the   various  sources 
from  which  Milton  (then  in  his  tw^enty- sixth  year)  is  said  to 
have  obtained  his  plot,  or  at  least  some  valuable  suggestion, 
there  yet  remains  the  story  for  which  Oldys  is  the  earliest 
known  authority,  that  Lord  Brackley,  then   aged  twelve 
(who  performed  the  part  of  the  elder  brother,  and  was  the 
eldest  surviving  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bridge  water),  accom- 
panied by  the  Honourable  Thomas  Egerton  (who  enacted 
the  second  brother),  wdth  their  sister,  the  Lady  Alice  (who 
could  not  have  been  at  that  time  more  than  thirteen,  and 
who  acted  the  lady),  were  on  their  w\ay  to  Ludlow  from  the 
house  of  some  relatives  in  Herefordshire,  when  they  rested 
on  their  journey,  and  were  benighted  in  Haywood  Forest ; 
and  this  incident  (the  Lady  Alice  having  been  even  lost  for 
a  short  time)  furnished,  it  is  thought,  the  subject  of  Comus 
as  the  Michaelmas  festivity,  wdiich  was  acted  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Castle,  the  occasion  being  the  installation  of  the 
Earl  as  president  over  the  March  of  Wales,  to  which  ofiice 
he  was  nominated  in  1G31,  but  did  not  proceed  to  his  official 
duties  until  some  two  years  later.     The  early  edition,  a 
small  quarto  of  thirty-five  pages,  was  simply  entitled  "  A 
Masque  presented  at  Ludlow  Castle,  1634,  on  Michaelmas 
night,  before  the  Right   Honoural)le  John  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water,  Viscount  Brackley,  Lord  I'resident  of  Wales,  and  one 
of   his   Majesties    most     honourabh'    Privie   Counsill,  etc. 
London.     Printed  for  Humphrey  Robinson,  at  the  signe  of 
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the  Three  Pidgeons,  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  1637."  The 
names  of  the  principal  actors  appear  at  the  end  of  this 
edition.  The  songs  were  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Henry  Lawes, 
gentleman  of  the  King's  chapel,  and  "  one  of  his  Majesty's 
private  musick,"  who  taught  music  in  Lord  Bridgewater's 
family,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  best  poets,  and  the 
most  respectable  and  popular  of  the  nobility  of  his  time. 
Henry  Lawes  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Lawes,  a  vicar-choral 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

The  Lady  Alice,  who  excelled  in  singing,  was  a  pupil  of 
Lawes ;  and  to  her  was  allotted  the  song  of  Echo.  Lawes 
performed  the  part  of  the  attendant  spirit,  and  undertook  the 
general  management  of  the  masque.  It  is  not  known  who 
were  the  original  representatives  of  the  parts  of  Comus  and 
Sabrina.  Lawes  dedicates  the  first  edition  to  the  Earl  of 
Bridge  water,  on  the  title-page  of  which  Milton's  name  does  not 
appear.  The  masque  did  not  bear  his  name  until  164.5,  and 
this  dedication  was  omitted  in  the  edition  printed  under  the 
poet's  own  inspection  in  1673,  but  as  it  has  been  retained 
in  modern  editions,  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
it.  Between  the  year  1637  and  1697  as  many  as  twenty- 
seven  editions  have  been  enumerated,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  others  existed;  and  Comus,  as  well  as  Milton's  other 
poetical  works,  has  several  times  been  translated  into  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  various  other  languages. 

Entertainments  of  this  kind  having  been  discouraged, 
Comus  was  the  delight  of  comparatively  few  until  1738, 
when  it  was  produced,  with  judicious  alterations,  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  divided  into  three  acts,  and  adapted  to  the 
stage  by  Dr.  Dalton,  Prebendary  of  Worcester,  Lawes'  music 
being  rejected,  and  new  accompaniments  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  Dr.  Arne,  in  which  form  it  was  received  many 
nights  with  most  enthusiastic  applause.  It  was  subsequently 
(1773)  reduced  into  two  acts  by  George  Colman,  and  per- 
formed at  Covent  Garden,  since  which  period  it  has  been 
repeatedly  presented  on  the  stage,  and  was  revived  as 
recently  as  two  years  ago  at  Drury  Lane.  It  is  w^orthy  of 
note  that  in  1750  it  was  acted  and  published  for  the  benefit 
of  Milton's  grand-daughter,  who  kept  a  chandler's  shop,  an 
occasional  prologue  being  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
spoken  by  Garrick. 

In  addition  to  the  particulars  here  gixen,  it  may  be  stated 
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that  it  is  surmised  that  Milton  produced  Comiis  under  his 
father's  roof,  at  Horton,  near  Cohibrook,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where  tlie  poet  went  to  reside  after  leaving  Cambrido-e,  and 
where  his  father  had  retired  from  practice  on  a  competent 
fortune,  holding  his  house  under  the  Earls  of  Brido-ewater, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  young  Milton's  introduction 
to  that  noble  family,  certainly  before  he  had  l)ecome  a  de- 
cided republican.  Buckinghamshire,  rather  than  Shropshire, 
may  therefore  have  been  his  residence  when  he  wrote  Comus, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Allegro  and  Fenseroso,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Milton  was  even  present  at 
Ludlow  Castle  during  the  representation  of  his  work,  thouoh 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  general  theme  of  JMilton's 
poem  was  chosen  to  rebuke  the  excesses  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town,  which,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  do 
not  exist  at  the  present  time,  except,  perhaps,  an  excess  of 
hospitality. 

Comus  groups  itself,  in  point  of  time,  with  four  of  Milton's 
other  compositions,  namely  the  Sonnet  to  the  NightLngale,t\\Q, 
Allegro  iiwAPenseroso,  and  the  Y4?'cac/es,  which  latter  is  also 
in  the  character  of  a  masque,  but  fragmentary,  and  consti- 
tuting only  part  of  an  entertainment.  It  is  to  be  inferred 
that  Comus  was  the  last  of  the  group.  A  masque  by  Shirley 
was  given  by  the  members  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court,  at  the 
Banqueting  House  of  Whitehall,  in  the  presence  of  their 
Majesties,  in  February,  1634,  the  same  year  in  which  ]\Iil- 
ton's  work  was  produced,  the  brilliant  success  of  which 
caused  this  species  of  entertainment  to  come  into  fashion  in 
courtly  circles.  In  a  masque  by  Carew,  also  before  the  pro- 
duction of  Comus,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  juvenile 
parts  were  allotted  to  Viscount  Brackley  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Egerton,  and  the  decorations  were  by  Inigo  Jones.  It  is 
not  known  whether  Milton  had  witnessed  the  masks  that 
created  a  sensation  in  the  earlj^  part  of  the  year  in  which 
his  own  was  produced  ;  although,  as  he  occasionally  made 
journeys  to  London  to  improve  his  study  of  music,  and  his 
friend,  Henry  Lawes  was  engaged  to  furnish  the  music  both 
to  Shirley  and  Carew's  masques,  which  accordiniT  to  White- 
lock  "excelled  any  music  that  before  tliat  time  had  been  held 
in  England,"  it  is  considered  probable  that  Milton  may  have, 
at  any  rate,  attended  some  rehearsals  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
entertainment. 
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To  those  who  would  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
all  known  particulars  of  Milton  and  his  works,  I  would  re- 
commend a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  David  Masson's  life  of  the 
poet.  I  may  also  refer  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wright's  very  in- 
teresting and  charming  "  Ludlow  Sketch,"  one  chapter  of 
which  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  scene  of  Comus ; 
and  those  who  may  choose  to  speculate  upon  events  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  will  be  entertained,  if  not  edified, 
by  glancing  over  the  pages  of  a  shadowy  romanesque  lately 
published,  which  gives  a  purely  ideal  correspondence  be- 
tween Milton,  Lawes,  and  some  members  of  the  Bridge  water 
family,  descriptive  of  that  which  may  have  some  method  in 
the  wildness  of  the  notion,  but  which  assuredly  leaves  a  very 
wide  margin  at  the  discretion  of  the  reader. 

The  object  of  this  paper  has  been  merely  to  gather  and 
condense  from  various  sources  some  already  well  known 
facts  in  reference  to  the  production  of  Comus.  Their  reca- 
pitulation, I  trust,  will  not  be  so  devoid  of  interest  as  to 
have  wearied  my  readers,  many  of  whom,  I  do  not  doubt, 
have  visited 

"  The  perplexed  paths  of  this  drear  wood, 
The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger"; 

in  which  spot,  mindful  of  Lady  Alice,  they  may,  perchance, 
have  lost  their 

..."  unacquainted  feet 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood"; 

and  where  the  lady  adds — 

"  My  brothers,  when  they  saw  rae  wearied  out 
With  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 
Under  the  spreading  favour  of  these  pines, 
Stept,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 
As  the  kind,  hospitable  woods  provide. 
They  left  me  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  even, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weeds, 
Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus'  wain  ; 
But  where  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  back, 
Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts." 

We  would  there  picture  to  ourselves  "  the  tufted  grove " 
over  which  "  a  sable  cloud  turned  forth  her  silvery  lining  on 
the  night,"  and  we  would  note  "  the  prosperous  growth  of 
this  tall  wood."     We  would  point  to  that  which  may  or 
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may  not  have  been  the  identical  "  grassy  turf,"  on  which 
the  lady  was  "left  weary";  we  could  explore 

"  Each  lane  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood, 
And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side"; 

and  "in  this  close  dungeon  of  innumorous  boughs"  we  miglit 
"lean  'cainst  the  rusc;cd  bark  of  some  broad  elm,"  and  so 
conjure  up  the  stately  palace,  where — 


Tmmur'd  in  cypress  shades  a  sorcerer  dwells, 
Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  box-n,  great  Coraus." 


ON  THE  EEMAINS  OF  THE  AUSTIN   FRTARY 

AT  LUDLOW. 


BY    GEORGE    COCKING,    ESQ. 


Many  members  of  this  Association  have  probably  read  the 
interesting  communication  made  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries l)y  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Beriah  Botfield,  relative  to 
the  remains  of  the  Austin  Friars  Priory  at  Ludlow.  That 
gentleman  took  a  very  great  interest  in  its  discovery,  and 
made  most  diligent  search  after  every  historical  record  re- 
lating to  it,  and  the  paper  so  ably  compiled  and  illustrated 
by  him  was  printed  by  the  Society  in  1863  ;  as  its  circula- 
tion, however,  is  to  a  certain  degree  limited,  a  brief  account 
of  the  Priory  may  be,  perhaps,  acceptable  to  the  members  of 
this  Association. 

A  piece  of  meadow  land  was  purchased  in  ISGl  by  the 
Corporation  of  Ludlow  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  cattle- 
market,  which  required  a  good  deal  of  levelling  involving  a 
considerable  removal  of  soil ;  in  doing  this  the  workmen 
laid  bare  several  portions  of  masonry,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  they  were  uncovering  the  foiuidations  of  a 
building  of  some  extent.  This  naturally  excited  the  curiosity 
of  those  who  visited  the  spot ;  and  Mr.  C'urley,  the  engineer 
of  this  and  other  local  works,  became  greatly  interested  in 
the  discovery.  It  was  soon  surmised  that  we  had  come  upon 
the  site  of  an  old  monastic  building,  whose  existence  in  this  /J^s['poa' 
spot  had  been  forgotten,  although  its  proximity  was  attested    "^  '      ^ 
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by  the  name  of  The  Friars  being  attached  to  a  pathway 
closely  acljoming  the  locality,  as  well  as  to  gardens  extending 
further  to  the  west.  I  used  the  influence  which  my  then 
official  capacity  of  chief  magistrate  procured  for  me,  and 
addressed  myself  to  our  borough  members,  and  also  appealed 
to  the  pulilic  for  means  wherewith  to  make  further  research. 
The  responses  which  1  received,  aided  by  the  liberal  conduct 
of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Brassey  and  Field,  sufficed  under 
the  able  directorship  of  Mr.  Curley  to  lay  bare  the  founda- 
tions of  a  building  of  about  two  acres  in  extent,  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Herbert  Evans,  of  this  town,  has  been 
carefully  laid  down  to  scale  on  the  plan  exhibited. 

In  the  soil  around,  and  also  in  the  boundary  walls,  a  large 
number  of  fragments  were  found,  some  of  considerable  size, 
consisting  of  window  sills,  door  jambs,  muUions,  and  tracery 
of  windows.  With  these  examples  to  guide  him,  Mr.  Evans 
has  also  drawn  an  elevation,  which,  though  necessarily 
imaginative  in  many  of  its  details,  has  truth  for  its  basis, 
chimney  stacks,  doorways,  and  passages  being  depicted  in 
their  true  situation,  and  the  general  character  of  the  building 
corresponding  perfectly  with  the  discovered  portions. 

Thus  we  have  evidence  of  one  or  more  windows  (probably 
from  the  chapel)  with  the  ball-flower  ornament,  several  fine 
portions  of  which  were  disinterred  and  with  many  other 
examples  have  been  photographed  in  groups. 

As  described  by  Mr.  Curley,  the  place  represents  a  block 
of  buildings,  surrounding  a  quadrangle,  the  principal  hall 
facing  the  south.  The  buildings  on  the  east  side  project 
beyond  the  line  of  the  hall,  forming  a  wing,  and  terminating 
with  deep  angular  buttresses  ;  in  this  wing  was  found  a 
large  group  of  rooms,  with  kitchen,  cellars,  and  an  oven. 
AVhen  this  last  was  discovered  the  stone  front  was  found 
lying  on  the  ground  below.  I  was  present  when  this  was 
lifted,  and  beneath  we  found  a  quantity  of  ashes,  looking  as 
fresh  as  though  recently  raked  out.  Was  this  the  result  of 
the  forcible  removal  of  the  iron  door  and  frame  by  some 
lawless  hand  ?— and  does  it  not  point  out  the  probability 
that  on  the  retirement  of  the  brethren  a  scene  of  plunder 
took  place,  and  everything  that  was  possible  carried  off? 

On  the  west  side  were  traced  the  walls  of  various  long 
and  narrow  rooms  ;  there  is  a  projecting  wing  on  this  side 
corresponding  with  that  on  the  east ;  all  the  door  jambs, 
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plinths,  and  hook  stones  in  this  part  were  found  in  situ  as 
well  as  fire  places,  and  a  few  window  sills. 

The  remains  of  the  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  quad- 
ranpjle  have  given  rise  to  much  speculation  ;  the  central 
octagonal  building  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  served  the 
purpose  of  a  chapter-house,  separating  the  nave  from  the 
choir.  The  excavations  here,  however,  yielded  a  less  satis- 
factory result  than  in  other  places. 

The  chapel  appears  to  have  been  entered  from  a'  porch, 
within  which  was  found  the  base  of  a  small  detached  column, 
which  in  all  probability  supported  the  stoup  for  holy  water. 
It  was  conjectured  that  this  also  had  been  found,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  article  discovered  near  the  spot,  and 
which  is  still  preserved,  is  a  stone  mortar  used  for  culinary 
or  medicinal  purposes. 

The  bases  of  but  two  columns  were  found  here,  consistins; 
of  three  semicircles  on  the  one  side  and  a  semi-octagonal 
pier  on  the  other.  From  their  situation,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  they,  with  others,  separated  the  nave  from  a  single  aisle. 
At  the  extreme  east  end  were  found  the  foundations  six  feet 
thick  of  a  tower,  and  perhaps  a  steeple,  of  some  elevation, 
since  in  the  inventory  of  valuables  resigned  when  the 
brethren  vacated,  mention  is  made  of  "two  fayer  bells  and  a 
lytyll  bell  in  the  stepull." 

Some  interest  also  attaches  to  the  site  of  the  Refectory  ; 
since  in  the  room  forming  the  projecting  western  wing  was 
found  unmistakcably  the  base  of  a  stone  pulpit  with  two  or 
three  of  the  steps  ;  the  spot  is  marked  on  the  plan. 

Various  tiles  were  found,  mostly  near  the  southern  front, 
many  of  them  of  very  quaint  design.  Respecting  these  I 
quote  from  Mr.  Botfield's  account, — he  states  "that  they 
vary  considerably  in  date  as  well  as  in  style  of  decoration. 
The  earlier  ones  belong  apparently  to  the  fourteenth  century; 
one  of  the  most  curious  among  them  represents  the  cruci- 
fixion, a  subject  peculiarly  inappropriate  to  the  pavement  of 
any  building,  and  which  does  not,  so  fiir  as  I  am  aware, 
occur  elsewhere  ;  its  workmanship  is  very  rude.  Another 
remarkable  device,  of  whicb  I  think  five  or  six  specimens 
were  found,  consists  in  the  words,  'J/e  that  hath  not  cannot.' 
This  may  Ijc  a  personal  motto,  or  it  may  be  a  sentiment  very 
appropriately  placed  in  a  Friary,  suggesting  to  its  inmates 

the  uselessness  of  tryin2[  to  levy  contril>utioiis  on  tliose  who 
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had  not  wherewithal  to  satisfy  their  importunities."  Several 
of  the  tiles  represent  animals  :  one  has  a  rabbit  carrying  or 
eating  a  branch  (of  which  I  think  that  I  have  read  a  legend), 
another  some  bird — Mr.  Botfield  says  a  cock.  One  detail 
the  engraver  who  has  illustrated  that  gentleman's  paper  has 
failed  to  notice  and  delineate.  I  have  seen  several  examples 
of  this  device,  and  the  bird  bears  unmistakeal^ly  a  horse-shoe 
in  its  beak.  "Others"  (I  again  quote  Mr.  Botfield)  "have  a  lion 
passant  within  a  circle,  a  very  common  device  on  tiles,  which 
occurs  at  Eomsey  and  elsewhere,  a  fish  within  a  pointed 
oval,  and  a  stag  trippant.  Among  the  simpler  devices  may 
be  noticed  a  plain  fleur-de-lis.  The  armorial  tiles  are  three 
in  number :  one  has  a  fesse  between  six  crosses  crosslet — the 
arms  of  Beauchamp  ;  another  exhibits  a  sword  and  two  cross 
keys,  not  in  a  shield  ;  the  third,  which  is  of  later  date,  a 
chevron  between  three  crosses  pattee.  To  the  same  date  as 
the  last  may  be  referred  a  tile  with  the  monogram  i.B.c.  en- 
closed in  a  circle,  and  with  portions  of  quatrefoils  in  the 
angles  ;  this  tile  occurs  in  the  fine  pavement  laid  down  in 
the  choir  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  by  Thomas  Sebroke,  Abbot 
of  Gloucester  from  1450  to  1457,  and  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  were  made  at  Malvern.  The  earlier  tiles 
have  some  resemblance  in  their  decoration  to  those  found 
in  a  kiln  at  Droitwich."  Several  coins,  keys,  hinges,  and 
other  specimens  of  metal  v/ork  were  found,  not  claiming  any 
especial  attention  excepting  a  gold  ring,  having  a  green 
stone  plainly  and  very  roughly  inlaid  in  the  solid  gold. 

But  few  human  bones  were  turned  up;  two  skeletons  were 
found  on  the  east  side  of  the  chapel,  these  were  carefully 
covered  up.  The  handles  were  the  only  parts  remaining  of 
the  cofiins. 

But  little  has  been  ascertained  respecting  the  early  history 
of  this  Priory.  Its  actual  founder  is  unknown,  or  at  least 
doubtful  ;  but  there  exist  records  quoted  by  Mr.  Botfield 
which  allude  incidentally  to  it  in  the  years  1282  and  1284. 

Its  dissolution,  with  other  religious  houses,  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  about  the  year  1538.  It  would 
appear  that  the  community  was  then  reduced  to  a  very 
small  numljcr,  the  act  of  resignation  bearing  the  signature 
only  of  the  prior  and  three  of  the  brethren.  The  inventory 
of  the  furniture  and  other  eff"ects  surrendered  to  the  bailifi" 
of  Ludlow  on  the  23rd  August,  1538,  aff'ords  evidence  that 
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they  were  not  in  very  afliuent  circumstances.  I  will  not 
risk  wearying  the  reader  by  recapitulating  the  whole,  as  it  is 
given  at  length  by  Mr.  Wright  in  his  History  of  Liidloiv, and 
copied  by  Mr.  Botfield  ;  a  few  of  the  items,  however,  may 
interest  and  amuse  us,  for  instance  :  "a  syngyll  vestment  of 
blacke  worstede,'"  "a  syngyll  vestment  of  blewe  damaske," 
"ij  olde  copys,"  "a  cope  of  silk  with  starres,"  "a  fayer  cofer,*' 
"ij  old  auter  clothes,"  "vj  auter  clothes  steyneyd,  olde,''  "a 
lyttyll  tabull,  ij  trustelles  &  a  forme,"  "ij  olde  cupboardes," 
"  a  pan  and  a  ketell,"  "  a  lytyll  brasse  pot,"  "&  a  fair  great 
cupboarde." 

All  that  is  known  with  any  certainty  of  the  state  of  the 
Priory  after  its  dissolution  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Botfield, 
whose  researches,  aided  by  previous  investigations  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright,  enabled  him  to  give  extracts  from  various 
state  papers  and  deeds  of  a  more  recent  date.  From  these 
it  appears  that  several  leases  of  the  ground  and  remains  were 
granted  at  successive  periods,  from  the  year  1546  down  to 
modern  times,  closing  with  its  sale  by  Mr.  Brettell  Vaughan 
to  the  Corporation  of  Ludlow  in  1861. 

But  he  adds  "that  tradition,  the  handmaid  of  history,  has 
happily  furnished  some  account  of  the  last  state  of  this  an- 
cient foundation,  A  lady,  now  advanced  in  years,  but  still 
resident  at  Ludlow,  was  amused  by  the  interest  created  by 
dio-oingr  out  the  old  foundations,  while,  as  she  said,  no  one 
took  much  notice  of  the  buildings  when  they  were  above 
ground.  When  she  was  quite  young,  and  used  to  go  to 
school  from  Letwyche,  a  large  range  of  stone  buildings,  which 
looked  like  a  large  house,  stood  a  little  below  the  road  in  an 
open  space  full  of  stones  and  ruins.  Dividing  this  space 
from  the  road  was  a  massive  wall  with  an  archway  in  it  and 
oates,  throuoh  which,  and  betw^een  some  of  the  ruins,  there 
was  a  kind  of  road  down  to  the  ruined  building.  The  little 
stream  called  Whitehall  Brook,  rising  from  St.  Julian's  Well 
on  Gravel  Hill,  flowed  through  the  fish-ponds  below  the 
Priory  enclosure  into  the  river  Teme." 

These  fish-ponds  still  remain  in  the  orchard  below^  the 
south  sustaining  wall  of  the  cattle-market,  and  are  in  so  good 
a  state  of  preservation  that  by  a  trifling  expenditure  they 
might  be  filled,  as  in  olden  times,  and  from  the  same  spring ; 
the  stream  has  been  somewhat  diverted  for  the  needful  re- 
Cjuirements  of  the  market,  but  the  waste  empties  itself  near 
the  old  outlet. 
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This  mention  of  Whitehall  leads  one  to  remark  that  part 
of  a  brick  floor  was  found  close  to  the  present  palisading, 
but  we  had  not  means  for  any  further  exploring.  The  spot 
probably  marks  the  situation  of  the  archway,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  called  Whitehall,  after  the  building  had  disap- 
peared ;  I  have  found  mention  of  it  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Turnpike  commissioners'  meetings.  The  old  lady  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Botfield  also  relates  how,  "when  a  part  of  the  ruined 
buildings  was  used  as  a  kennel  for  Captain  Waring's  hounds, 
he  and  a  gay  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  all  dressed  in 
scarlet,  rode  out  of  the  archway  on  days  when  the  meet  was 
fixed  at  Ludlow.  But,  she  added,  at  night  there  was  quite 
another  scene.  The  old  Priory  seemed  then  to  be  occupied 
by  its  former  inhabitants — singing  and  other  noises  were 
heard  as  though  many  people  lived  there ;  and  on  fine  nights 
the  prior  and  brethren,  all  habited  in  white,  might  be  seen 
walking  along  the  road  still  called  the  Friar's  Lane,  in  a  stately 
manner,  to  the  intense  alarm  of  any  young  folks  who  might 
be  rambling  that  way  too  late  in  the  evening," — so,  at  least, 
it  was  reported. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  invite  those  who  may  have  leisure 
and  inclination,  to  view  the  remains  which  are  built  up  in  a 
vacant  corner  of  the  market. 

They  consist  of  portions  of  •columns,  bases,  and  capitals, 
plinths,  window  sills,  parapet,  and  various  mouldings  and 
tracery  ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  some  portions 
of  the  building  were  erected  as  early  as  1260,  others  so  late 
as  1340. 
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BY    R.    KYKKE    PENSON,   ESQ.,    F.S.A. 

AVhen  a  clironological  account  of  any  particular  building 
is  attempted  to  be  given,  the  frequent  allusion  to  dates  and 
technical  terms  is  somewhat  tedious.  This  will  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  present  occasion,  and  in  describ- 
ing our  parish  church  the  familiar  terms  of  Early  English, 
Decorated,  and  Perpendicular,  will  be  used  in  lieu  of  reference 
to  particular  or  assumed  dates.  In  attributing  certain  works 
to  these  several  conventional  periods,  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  they  were  of  simultaneous  execution  in  those  periods, 
as  a  certain  transitional  character  pervades  most  of  the 
details  of  the  two  earlier  styles;  but  for  the  sake  of  simpli- 
city it  will  be  convenient  to  make  use  of  the  terms  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  preexisting  Anglo- 
Norman  church,  as  the  only  remnants  of  it  visible  are  a  stone 
marking  the  supposed  level  of  that  church,  at  the  west  end, 
and  some  details  which  have  been  built  up  in  one  of  the 
walls.  The  foundations  of  it,  however,  are  stated  to  have 
been  clearly  defined  on  removing  the  pavement  at  the  time 
of  the  restoration.  For  present  purposes  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  rely  upon  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  Mr.  Wright  as  to 
the  date  of  the  existing  building.  That  learned  antiquarian, 
whose  researches  enable  him  to  give  an  authoritative  opinion, 
states  in  a  recent  publication,  that  an  ancient  record,  the 
accuracy  of  which  he  has  no  reason  to  doubt,  mentions  the 
fact  that  in  11 99  the  then  existing  Norman  church  was  found 
to  be  too  small  for  the  necessities  of  the  town,  and  that  it 
was  taken  down  and  enlarged;  and  he  believes  that  the 
Early  English  church,  exclusive  of  the  side  chapels,  coincided 
in  extent  with  the  present  building. 

Takins:  this  fact  as  a  basis,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  some 
interest  to  endeavour  to  make  out  the  various  chano-es  which 
have  taken  place  at  different  periods  up  to  the  time  when 
the  church  assumed  its  present  character.  The  evidences  of 
these  changes  are  to  be  sought  for  principally  ])y  an  examin- 
ation of  the  external  walls;  the  structural  arrangements  of 
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the  interior,  witli  one  or  two  exceptions,  being  matters  of 
conjecture.  In  accepting  Mr.  Wright's  views  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  Early  English  church,  a  question  may,  perhaps,  be 
raised  as  to  the  existence  of  transepts  at  that  date ;  and  there 
is  almost  conclusive  evidence  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
eastern  bay  of  the  chancel  is  an  extension  of  the  original 
plan  during  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  Early  English 
church  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
present  area  without  the  transepts  and  the  eastern  bay  of 
the  chancel;  and  the  following  facts  tend  to  substantiate 
this  view, — the  base  moulding  and  ground-table,  and  the 
strings  of  this  building,  may  be  traced  thoughout,  together 
with  portions  of  rubble  masonry  and  many  characteristic 
details  :  for  instance,  in  the  room  over  the  porch  are  three 
original  corbels  of  the  eaves  course,  in  perfect  pr-eservation, 
and  these  indicate  the  height  of  the  original  walls.  Then 
there  are  the  mouldings  of  the  south  doorway,  and  the  inter- 
nal jambs  of  the  present  three-light  windows,  with  a  portion 
of  the  external  jamb,  shewing  the  original  width  of  the 
opening  of  these  windows.  In  the  south  chapel  there  are 
also  Early  English  details;  and  in  the  north  chapel,  where 
the  door  has  been  cut  through,  the  Early  Enghsh  string  and 
basements  have  been  intermixed.  In  the  north  aisle  the 
internal  mouldings  of  the  doorway  still  exist.  The  east  wall 
of  the  chancel  contains  the  Early  English  jambs  of  the  ori- 
ginal window,  and  below  it  is  the  chamber  constructed  in 
the  thickness  of  the  south  and  east  walls,  the  use  of  which 
has  given  rise  to  several  theories.  The  external  opening  of 
this  chamber  is  of  Early  English  date,  and  the  interior  has 
been  constructed  with  fragments  of  mouldings  and  incised 
slabs  of  a  date  anterior  to  that  of  the  present  chancel.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Wright's  view  is  borne  out,  if 
the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing  examina- 
tion are  correct.  The  general  external  appearance  of  the 
Early  English  church  can,  of  course,  only  be  surmised. 

The  subsequent  changes  which  were  made  are  easily  dis- 
tinguishaljle.  Probably  the  south  porch  was  the  first  work 
undertaken,  as  its  character  is  transitional,  and  as  it  encloses 
a  portion  of  the  Early  English  eaves-course  before  alluded 
to.  The  north  aisle  was  rebuilt,  the  Early  English  work 
having  been  taken  down  to  a  level  below  the  original  string- 
course, and  the  height  to  which  the  decorated  aisle  was  car- 
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riecl  is  marked  by  a  weathering  inserted  in  the  west  wall  of 
the  north  transept.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  likely  that 
transepts  existed  in  the  Early  English  period ;  but  there  are 
reasons  for  a  contrary  opinion,  and  these  favour  the  idea 
that  the  transepts  were  first  built  in  the  Decorated  period ; 
and  the  south  transept  may  have  been  the  earlier  one,  judg- 
ing from  the  character  of  the  tracery.  The  north  transept 
has  a  base  mould  imitation  of  the  Early  English  one ;  but 
there  is  no  noble  masonry  of  that  date  above  it,  as  in  the 
north  aisle.  The  side  walls  of  this  transept  were  raised  a 
little  above  the  eaves  of  the  adjoining  north  aisle  and  north 
chapel,  and  the  original  pitch  of  its  gable  is  easily  discern- 
ible. Eeturning  to  the  north  aisle,  the  decorated  cornice 
with  ball-flower,  and  the  sill  of  the  western  window  of  that 
aisle,  also  enriched  with  ball-flower,  mark  the  period  of  its 
construction.  The  rake  of  the  gable  of  this  aisle  is  distinctly 
marked.  Passing  on  to  the  south  transept,  the  character  of 
its  windows  and  stringcourse  indicate  its  date  as  that  of  the 
Decorated  period.  The  rake  of  the  roof  of  this  transept  is 
perfectly  distinguishable.  The  south  chapel  is  now  reached, 
at  the  east  end  of  wdiich  is  a  five-light  decorated  window 
with  net-tracery,  containing  the  remains  of  fine  early  stained 
glass.  These  are  the  principal  features  of  the  Decorated 
period  which  are  to  be  found  on  an  examination  of  the  exte- 
rior, and  internally  there  are  the  jambs  of  the  decorated 
arches  which  existed  at  this  period  at  the  crossing.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  a  central  tower  formed  part  of 
the  early  church;  but  all  traces  of  this  are  lost,  unless  the 
lower  part  of  the  north  and  south-east  piers,  now  enclosed 
by  the  screen,  may  be  attributed  to  this  date. 

The  church  was  then  remodelled  in  the  Perpendicular 
period.  The  first  step  in  this  process  was,  possibly,  "the  con- 
struction of  the  arcades  in  the  nave.  The  piers  of  the  central 
tower  w^ere  built  after  the  arcades,  the  bases  of  the  eastern 
columns  being  enclosed  in  the  piers,  which  clip,  as  it  were, 
the  columns  of  the  arcade.  The  decorated  arches  at  the 
crossing  w^ere  partially  taken  down,  and  the  flying  buttresses 
constructed  to  support  the  great  piers,  and  to  carry  the 
clerestory  walls.  The  sunk  chamfer,  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  Decorated  date,  was  adopted,  and  continued  in  the  arch 
in  question;  and  there  is  the  apparent  anomaly  of  Decorated 
w'ork  being  executed  subsequently  to  that  of  the  succeeding 
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style.  The  high-pitched  roofs  of  the  nave,  aisles,  transepts, 
and  chapels  were  removed,  and  the  walls  raised,  and  roofs 
of  flat  pitch  placed  above  the  newly  constructed  clerestories 
The  alterations  in  the  chapels  probably  followed,  and  the 
Early  English  windows  of  the  south  aisle  were  widened  and 
fitted  with  late  tracery.  The  chancel  was  then  remodelled 
and  lengthened,  and  this  is  probably  the  latest  work  that 
was  done. 

In  the  north  aisle  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  alterations 
made  at  the  different  periods.  There  are  the  Early  English 
plinth  and  masonry  up  to  a  certain  height,  then  the  Deco- 
rated stringcourse  below  the  windows,  the  series  of  two- 
light  Decorated  windows,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  western 
window,  together  with  the  masonry  of  the  walls  up  to  the 
height  where  the  ball-flower  cornice  was  fixed,  but  which 
has  since  been  reset  on  the  wall  raised  in  the  Perpendicular 
period,  when  the  high-pitched  roof  was  removed,  and  the 
present  flat,  lean-to  roof  substituted.  The  late  additions  to 
the  transepts  are  also  very  apparent  in  the  varying  character 
of  the  masonry  and  material,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
picturing  to  ourselves  the  effect  of  the  church  in  the  Deco- 
rated period,  with  its  high-pitched  roofs  and  pointed  gables, 
w^hich  have  been  lowered  to  adapt  them  to  the  style  prevail- 
ing subsequently.  Some  might,  perhaj^s,  desire  that  the 
alterations  of  the  Perpendicular  style  had  not  been  made; 
but  with  every  predilection  for  the  earlier  architecture,  it 
must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  that  the  town  of  Ludlow 
possesses  one  of  the  most  majestic  parish  churches  in  the 
kingdom. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  dimensions  of  the  church, 
from  actual  measurement,  are,— chancel,  80  feet  by  22  feet 
6  inches;  north  and  south  chancel  aisles,  36  ft.  by  24  ft. 
north  transept,  51  ft.  by  21ft.;  south  transept,  43  ft.  by  19  ft. 
nave,  88  ft.  by  27  ft.;  north  and  south  aisles,  91  ft.  by  22  ft. 
length  from  east  to  west,  203  ft.;  width  across  transepts, 
128  ft;  width  across  aisles  and  nave,  78  ft. 


Gl 
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8th  January,  1868. 
H,  Syer  Cuming,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Thanks  were  returned  for  the  following  presents  : 

To  the  Society.     Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society  for  Proceedings, 

186.5-66.     8vo.     1867. 
To  the  Author,  M.  Charles  Roessler,  for  Tableau  Archeologique  de  I'Ar- 

rondissement  du  Havre.     8vo.     Havre,  1867. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Baily  exhibited  two  Saxon  knives  in  unusually  fine  pre- 
servation ;  also  a  glass  costrel  flattened  on  one  side,  so  as  to  pei"mit  of 
its  lying  easily  against  the  body. 

Mr.  John  Moore,  of  West  Coker,  forwarded  the  following  account  of 
the  discovery  of  human  remains  at  Ham  Hill,  Somersetshire  : 

"In  September,  1867,  a  skeleton  was  found  on  Ham  Hill.  On  the 
declivity  of  the  hill,  below  the  fortified  part,  there  is  a  road  or  track- 
way westward,  leading  from  it  to  the  village  of  Norton-sub-Hamdon ; 
and  the  discovery  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  skull  being  exposed 
to  view  through  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  the  treading  of  sheep. 
The  road  is  a  few  yards  deep ;  and  if  a  perpendicular  rod  was  erected 
where  carts  pass,  the  skull  was  laid  bare  about  four  or  five  yards  in, 
there  being  no  hedge  or  other  fencing  between.  The  body  was  due 
west  and  east,  on  the  back,  the  head  towards  the  west.  The  skull  had 
been  taken  away  before  our  examination.  The  body  was  placed  care- 
fully in  situ,  the  forearms  and  hands  crossed  over  the  abdomen.  There 
never  had  been  a  coffin  of  any  kind,  nor  was  anything  metallic,  or  of 
any  other  description,  around  or  under  the  bones.  The  skeleton  was 
much  flattened,  and  inclined  to  the  right.  This  was  probably  occa- 
sioned by  its  resting  on  the  native  rock  on  the  left,  the  sandy  soil  yield- 
ing to  pressure  on  the  right.  The  bones  on  the  left  were  firm,  thos^* 
on  the  right  more  gone  to  decay.  A  sketch  was  taken  of  the  skeleton, 
which  was  carefully  exposed  to  view.  Taking  the  sloping  ground  i i ' l/*rvS  P O/V^^ 
account,  the  head  was  about  two  feet  under  the  surfixce,  the  feet  al^^^co^Xc:^ 
1868  ;•         /    /      5        \r 
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fi  yard.  As  the  interment  was  so  close  to  the  road  (which,  I  should 
say,  was  Roman  or  British),  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  deceased 
was  murdered  ;  for  a  murderer  would  choose  a  more  secluded  spot, 
and  not  take  such  pains  in  placing  the  body.  But  I  leave  this,  and 
send  the  skull  and  some  other  bones  for  you  to  speculate  on,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  a  list,  with  their  measurements  : 

"  Skull. — Longitudinal  diameter,  7  inches  ;  parietal  diameter,  5^^  ins.; 
frontal  diameter,  4^^  ins.  ;  vertical  diameter,  5-^  ins. ;  distance  from 
sutura  transversalis  to  the  coronalis,  4~  ins.  ;  ditto  from  sutura  coro- 
nalis  to  the  lambdoidalis,  5  ins.  ;  ditto  from  sutura  lambdoidalis  to  the 
foi'amen  magnum,  4^  ins.  ;  horizontal  periphery,  20^  ins. 

"  Clavicle  (left),  5-^-^  ins.  ;  os  humeri  (left),  12^^  ins. ;  os  femoris 
(left),  17-j^ins. ;  tibia  (right),  14^  ins. ;  fibula  (right),  proximal  end 
broken  off,  13^^  ins. 

"  lam  rather  inclined  to  think  this  is  the  skeleton  of  a  woman,  but  the 
crushed  state  of  the  pelvis  prevented  measurement.  If  that  of  a  man, 
a  delicate  one.  The  slender  bones  do  not  bespeak  much  hardy  labour. 
The  teeth  are  deficient  in  number,  and  there  are  no  denies  sapientice. 
The  front  teeth  seem  to  have  been  subjected  to  violence  at,  or  immedi- 
ately preceding,  death.  The  left  os  humeri  must  have  been  broken  in 
early  life,  and  the  bone  twisted  in  its  union.  The  fingers  and  metacarpal 
bones  having  fallen  from  the  arms,  were  found  among  the  soil  beneath. 
Whether  the  spinal  column  was  curved  before  death,  or  when  the  body 
inclined  to  the  right,  having  sunk  in  the  sand,  I  leave  to  others  to 
decide  ;  and  also  the  questions,  if  this  skeleton  be  that  of  man  or 
woman,  British  or  Roman,  or  of  still  more  recent  date.  The  absence 
of  everything  that  could  reveal  the  effects  of  time,  the  body  being 
placed  in  the  ground  so  near  to  the  road,  and  its  entirety  when  depo- 
sited, are  points  to  be  considered." 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  remarked  that  no  stress  must  be  placed  on  the 
position  of  the  skeleton  lately  found,  for  though  its  head  was  to  the 
west,  and  its  feet  to  the  east,  it  is  not  consequently  a  Christian  burial, 
for  the  same  rule  was  observed  in  many  of  the  cists  of  the  stone  period 
laid  open  on  the  farm  of  Stonelaws,  East  Lothian  ;^  and  in  a  barrow 
explored  in  1849,  at  Cawthorn  Camps,  N.R.,  York,  one  body  had  its 
head  laid  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  west." 

Mr.  Cuming  went  on  to  say  that,  "  in  spite  of  the  skeleton  being  un- 
accompanied by  any  trace  of  handicraft,  the  form  of  the  skull  is  all  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  person  was  a  Kelt ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  interment  was  of  the  same  age  as  the  others  brought  to 
light  at  Ham  Hill,  and  described  in  this  Journal,  xix,  126.  The  skull, 
though  of  moderate  size,  is  well  proportioned,  and   in  configuration 

^  Wilson's  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  p.  lOS. 
'^  Bateman's  Ten  Years'  iJiijgings,  p.  206. 
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holds  a  middle  place  between  the  true  kumbe-kephallc  and  brachy- 
kephalic  types,  and  therefore  agreeing  perfectly  with  the  acknowledged 
form  of  the  Keltic  head.  The  teeth  (of  which  six  remain  in  the  upper, 
and  seven  in  the  lower  jaw)  are  in  good  preservation,  with  their  crowns 
somewhat  worn,  shewing  that  their  owner  had  made  active  use  of 
them  for  years  ;  and,  indeed,  the  height  of  the  body,  which  when  alive 
could  have  been  little  short  of  five  feet  five  inches,  is  another  proof 
that  the  individual  was  by  no  means  a  child.  The  delicate  make  of 
the  round  bones  is  certainly  suggestive  of  a  female  frame  ;  and  we  may 
possibly  have  before  us  the  remains  of  the  fair  bride  of  some  chieftain, 
who  fell  with  her  lord  amid  the  din  of  battle  ;  for  the  discoveries  made 
at  Ham  Hill  attest  that,  about  the  close  of  the  bronze  period,  there  was 
here  a  considerable  slaughter  of  Keltic  warriors." 

Beside  the  remains  above  described,  Mr.  Moore  transmitted  the 
frontal  bones  of  two  skulls  exhumed  at  Ham  Hill.  They  difier  much 
in  size,  the  smallest  measuring  4j^  ins.  diameter,  and  5^^  ins.  from 
the  sutura  transversalis  to  the  coronalis.  The  sagittalis  is  all  but  obli- 
terated, and  a  slight  oval  scar  is  visible  on  the  left  temple.  The  larger 
skull  must  have  belonged  to  a  young  giant.  Frontal  diameter,  5  ins. ; 
from  sutura  transversalis  to  coronalis,  5^  ins.  The  youth  of  the  per- 
son is  indicated  by  the  distinctly  niarked  sagittal  suture,  and  the  thin- 
ness of  the  bone. 

Mr.  Edmonds  exhibited  a  plaque  of  exceedingly  thin  lead,  about 
2j  ins.  X  2^  ins.,  bearing  the  impi'ess  of  an  ovate  seal.  If  in.  x  Ih  in., 
in  the  field  of  which  is  a  large,  gross-looking  profile  bust,  to  the  right, 
of  a  monk  with  shorn  crown.  On  the  margin  is  this  legend,  SIG  .prepos. 
ET  .  COMVNI  .  BVRGi  .  DE  .  LAMUSIO  (?).  [Lamousie,  dist.  of  Perigord, 
France.] 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  seal  appeared  to  be  late  sixteenth 
century  work.  Why  it  should  be  impressed  on  lead  was  yet  to  be  ex- 
plained. He  suggested  that  it  might  have  been  the  fashion  to  stamp 
thin  lead  placed  over  wax,  as  we  now  do  paper. 

Mr.  Cecil  Brent,  F.S.A.,  called  attention  to  some  recent  forgeries,  in 
lead,  of  pilgrims'  signs,  etc.,  and  exhibited  a  few  well-executed  examples, 
viz.,  a  rather  large  mitred  head  of  a  bishop  ;  a  design  evidently  derived 
from  "  the  crown  and  cushion,"  but  intended  to  pass  for  a  tasseled  cor- 
poral with  a  new  type  of  mitre  ;  a  basket  with  four  young  pelicans  in 
it,  but  having  no  trace  of  the  parent  bird  ;  a  sword,  sheath,  and  buckler, 
conjoined ;  two  good  sized  talbots  sejeant,  with  bossed  neck-collars ; 
and  a  long-linked  chain  cut  out  of  thin  lead. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  took  the  opportunity  of  warning  collectors 
against  a  class  of  pseudo-antiques  which  are  now  being  wrought  with 
considerable  skill  in  fine  brass.  Square  bells  with  pointed,  perforated 
handles  and  long  cylindrical  clappers,  Norman  pryuk-spurs,  and  long- 
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necked,  rowelled.  spurs  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI,  seem  to  be  the  most 
favourite  forms  with  the  forgers. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Simpson,  F.S.  A.,  exhibited  a  fine  example  of  a  garter- 
ring,  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  Gill  of  Tavistock,  near  which  town  it  was 
lately  discovered.  It  is  of  bronze,  with  the  following  motto  graved  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  hoop,  mater  .  dei  .  mema.  This  curious  tinnket 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  one,  also  of  bronze,  found  at  Hetherset  in 
Norfolk,  and  figured  in  this  Journal  (xiii,  314),  and  which  gives  the 
inscription  more  at  length  :  thus,  mater  .  dei  .  memakto.  Both  these 
finger-rings  appear  to  be  of  late  fourteenth  century  workmanship. 

Various  remarks  upon  the  objects  exhibited  were  made  by  Mr.  Baily, 
Mr.  Grover,  Mr.  E.  Levien,  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Blashill. 

Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  Treasurer,  laid  before  the  meeting  some  inform- 
ation respecting  a  "find"  of  bronze  weapons,  consisting  of  spear-heads 
and  broad  arrows,  near  Leintwardine,  Hereford,  a  description  of  which, 
was  communicated  at  the  late  Ludlow  Congress  in  a  letter  from  Col.  Col- 
vin  to  the  Local  Hon.  Sec,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Sparrow,  and  from  Thos. 
Jackman,  Esq.,  to  the  same  gentleman.  Some  of  the  articles  referred 
to  .were  exhibited,  on  August  1st,  to  the  members  at  Wigmore ;  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S. A.,  then  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
hoard  was  the  property  of  some  travelling  dealer  in  weapons  in  the 
Roman  pei'iod,  lost,  perhaps,  by  some  accident  in  the  lake  which 
appears  to  have  extended  over  the  land  in  that  part.  Mr.  Jackman's 
communication  was  accompanied  by  outline  sketches  of  two  of  the 
spear-heads,  one  of  them  five  inches  and  a  half  long  in  the  blade,  and 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  wide,  with  a  socket  three  inches  long,  to  receive 
the  stafi"  of  the  spear  ;  the  other  a  less  perfect  weapon,  measuring  five 
inches  long  from  the  point  of  the  blade,  and  is  of  a  broad  leaf-shape, 
three  inches  wide  at  the  broadest  part.  Bones  of  oxen  and  pigs  and 
horses'  teeth  had  also  been  found  in  the  same  locality.  Mr.  Jackman 
mentioned  the  fact  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  stone  hammer  found 
at  Setton  a  few  years  since,  while  draining  a  bog. 

The  Chairman  said  that  broad  arrows  of  bronze  were  most  extraor- 
dinary things  in  this  country,  or  in  any  country.  Broad  arrows  were, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  always  made  of  iron  ;  and  he  had  never  read  or 
heard  of  any  of  bronze.  The  stone  hammer  belonged  to  the  second 
part  of  the  stone  period. 

Mr.  Baily  observed  that  the  wi'iter  of  the  letter  might  have  called 
broad  spear-heads  "broad  arrows."  The  bronze  spear-heads  mentioned 
were  certainly  very  curious. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  large  horse's  tooth  could  not  be 
very  ancient,  as  the  large  horse  was  not  imported  into  England  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  The  locality  was  very  interesting,  but  it  was  clear 
that  as  yet  but  little  intelligence  concerning  it  had  come  before  the 
Association. 
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Mr,  Blashill  exhibited,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  some  rubbings 
from  a  Rcpulchral  slab  discovered  during  the  restorations  at  Middleton 
Abbas,  Dorset,  probably  of  the  twelfth  century. 


January  22,  18G8. 
H.  Syer  Cuming,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair, 

The  election  of  the  following  members  was  announced  : 
R.  J.  Ward,  Esq.,  11,  Queen-street,  Westminster 
William  Taylor,  Esq.,  National  Debt  OflBce. 

Thanks  were  returned  for  the  following  presents : 

To  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  for  Transactions  for 
1866-7.     VoL  vii.  New  Series.     8vo.,  1867. 

To  the  University  of  Christiania  for  a  Notice,  by  C.  R.  linger,  of  a  MS. 
entitled  "  Morkinskinna."  8vo.,  1867.  And  for  "  Pavelige  Nun- 
tiers  Regnskabs-og  Dagboger,"  by  P.  A.  Munch.  Christiania. 
8vo.,  1867. 

To  the  Cambrian  Archceological  Society  for  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 
No.  53.     Third  Series.     8vo  ,  1868. 

Mr.  H.  Kettel  exhibited  an  implement,  apparently  of  calcined  flint, 
which  had  been  picked  np  by  Mr.  John  Evershed,  of  Billinghurst,  in 
one  of  his  ploughed  fields.  The  place  where  it  was  found  lies  in  the 
Weald  of  Sussex,  and  just  on  the  border  of  the  two  formations  known 
respectively  as  the  Weald  clay  and  the  Hastings  sand. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  it  was  not  made  of  flint,  but  of  horn- 
stone,  and  that  the  colour  of  that  material  imparted  to  it  its  calcined 
appearance.  It  was  an  extremely  fine  specimen,  and  belonged  to  the 
archaic  period  of  the  stone  age,  before  man  had  finished  such  imple- 
ments by  polishing  them. 

Mr.  Josiah  Cato  exhibited  a  stone  club  of  clay-slate,  found  near  the 
town  of  St.  Isabel  in  South  America,  in  the  centre  of  the  mining  dis- 
trict, upon  which  he  read  the  following  remarks  : 

"  I  beg  to  lay  before  the  meeting  an  ancient  club  formed  of  clay- 
slate,  weighing  two  pounds  and  a  half,  and  measuring  thirteen  inches 
and  three-eighths  in  length  by  two  inches  and  a  half  in  its  widest,  and 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  its  thickest  part.  This  very  rare  object  was 
found  near  the  town  of  Sta.  Isabel,  in  the  Chapada  Diamantina,  the 
diamond-bearing  hill-country  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  a  wealthy 
district,  to  which  a  steam  tramway  is  now  in  course  of  construction. 
The  club  was  brought  to  England,  and  given  to  me,  in  October  last ; 
and  is  interesting,  not  only  for  its  uncommon  form,  but  also  because 
the  stone  of  which  it  is  made  appears  to  be  foreign  to  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  this  discovery ;  for  in  1859-60  I  spent  some  time  in  the  dia- 
mond district,  and  both  while  there,  and  in  travelling  from  and  back 
to  the  coast,  I  paid  considerable  attention  to  observing  and  collecting 
specimens  of  the  rocks  and  minerals  of  the  country ;  but  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen,  neither  do  my  cabinets  contain,  an  example  of 
clay-slate,  though  other  metamorphic  rocks  (gneiss,  etc.),  forming, 
as  they  do,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  empire,  are  of  course  abund- 
antly represented.  When  exhibiting  my  club,  I  referred  to  an  English 
example  m.ade  known  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming,  of  which  a  de- 
scription by  that  gentleman  will  be  found  in  our  Journal  (vol.  xv, 
p.  231)." 

The  Chairman  said  that,  besides  the  stone  club  referred  to  as  having 
been  found  in  England,  another  had  come  to  light  in  Ireland.  He  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  identifying  them  both. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  said  that  while  upon  this  subject  he  might  take  the 
opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the  almost  perfect  identity  of  flint 
implements  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  had  been  struck  by  this 
identity  while  examining  the  celts  in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  He  thought 
that  we  should  seek  for  some  better  reason  for  this  similarity  than  was 
usually  given  for  it.  It  appeared  to  him  that  there  must  have  been  a 
much  greater  amount  of  communication  throughout  the  world  in  those 
ancient  days  than  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  believing  in. 

Mr.  Cato  said  he  had  seen  two  specimens  like  that  which  he  now  ex- 
hibited. The  Negroes  in  the  employment  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  this,  had  more  recently  turned  up  one  of  the  finest 
basaltic  celts  he  had  ever  seen,  eleven  inches  in  length  ;  and  on  the 
same  gentleman's  property,  in  the  IsTorth  of  Ireland,  one  had  been  found 
five  inches  and  a-half  long,  also  of  basalt,  which  might  have  been  copied 
from  the  other  by  a  pentagraph. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  stone  axes  of  China  and  of  New 
Caledonia  were  precisely  similar. 

Mr.  T.  Sherratt  exhibited  a  gold  signet  ring,  said  to  have  been  found 
in  one  of  the  many  ancient  graves  existing  in  the  township  of  Pompey, 
Onondago  County,  State  of  New  York  ;  and  mentioned  that  rings  of  a 
similar  kind  are  often  met  with  in  this  locality,  associated  occasionally 
with  other  articles.  The  device  on  the  example  produced  seems  to  be 
either  a  rudely  designed  cork  with  a  long  pendant  leaf  before  it,  or  it 
may  be  two  fish,  one  in  the  upper  and  one  in  the  lower  part,  reverse 
ways,  with  either  a  net  or  a  seed  pot  between  them. 

The  Rev.  W.  Purton  sent  for  exhibition  a  small  screw  box  of  brass, 
with  slightly  domed  cover,  about  one  inch  and  three-quarters  diameter, 
exhumed  in  Stottesdon  Churchyard,  Salop,  and  containing  a  shilling  of 
Charles  I,  with  the  M.M.  of  a  tun,  showing  it  to  be  of  this  king's  sixth 
or  seventh  coinage  (1636  or  38).  The  box  is  a  remarkably  neat  piece 
of  metal  turnery,  and  was  probably  intended  to  hold  card-markers. 
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Lord  Boston,  V.P.,  transmitted  a  profile  bust  in  relief  of  Joseph  II, 
Emperor  of  Germany  (1765-90).  It  is  one  of  Tassie's  casts  in  plaster, 
most  delicately  and  carefully  painted  in  body  colours  by  a  well-skilled 
band,  but  the  name  of  the  artist  is  unknown.  In  its  way  this  portrait 
is  probably  unique. 

Two  ancient  spurs,  found  in  London,  were  also  exhibited  by  the 
Chairman,  one  was  a  prick  spur,  and  one  a  rowel  spur. 

Mr.  Baily  handed  round  a  forgery  which  had  come  into  his  hands 
that  day  ;  this  was  a  spur  in  bronze,  which  the  Chairman  said  was  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  types  he  had  seen,  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  a  forgery  ;  it  was  of  unusual  thickness,  and  such  as  was 
not  known  to  have  been  made  in  bronze.  Mr.  Baily  remarked  that  the 
metal  was,  in  fact,  pure  brass. 

Mr.  George  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  "Notes  on  a 
marble  sculptured  head,  found  at,  and  brought  from,  Alexandria": — 

"  I  regret  that  in  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  I  first  had  the 
honour  to  submit  to  our  Association  this  interesting  relic  of  antiquity 
now  before  us,  I  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  fresh  or  more  ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  exact  manner  and  place  of  its  discovery 
beyond  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  dug  up  in  a  garden  at  Alexandria. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  statue  was  also  found  on  the  s[)ot,  but  not 
exhumed,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  such  a  task,  and  I  may  also 
add,  from  a  possible  indifference  as  to  the  nature  of  the  find ;  for  in 
eastern  places  where  so  much  of  ancient  art  hes  buried,  or  is  partially 
seen  rising  only  a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  such  discoveries  are  not 
regarded  with  the  interest  with  which  we  view  them  when  we  light 
upon  stone  or  marble  remains  in  our  garden  or  grounds,  indicative  of 
that  Roman  occupation  of  our  country  which  helped  to  make  it  what  it 
now  is,  and  has  assisted  the  antiquary  so  materially  in  his  investigations 
regarding  the  manners,  customs,  and  handicraft  of  that  people. 

"  Of  course,  the  especial  interest  attaching  to  a  work  of  the  character 
now  before  us,  is  to  attempt  to  unravel  its  history,  to  name  the  hero  or 
god  it  was  intended  to  represent,  and  the  artist  who  executed  it ;  and 
it  will  be  chiefly  with  a  view  to  discover  something  of  these  things, 
that  in  this  brief  paper  I  have  put  together  a  few  suggestions  of  my 
own  as  well  as  those  of  several  other  members  of  our  body  who  have 
favoured  me  with  their  opinions. 

"  When  I  first  received  the  marble  head  and  heard  of  the  place  from 
which  it  was  brought,  I  had  a  vague  idea  that  it  might  be  intended  to 
represent  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  as  we  well  know  he  founded  the 
famous  city  of  Alexandria,  B.C.  331 ;  and  I  thought  it  not  improbable 
from  the  Grecian  style  of  art,  which  I  maintain  the  head  before  us 
possesses,  that  it  might  prove  to  be  a  portrait  of  that  illustrious  man/^OO/V 
However,  I  am  content  to  confess  that  my  idea  was  a  wrong  one ;  s/^/c^      \ 
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I  must  at  once  admit  that  our  kind  friend,  Mr.  Syer  Cuming,  who  is 
ever  so  active  in  the  elucidation  of  truth,  in  anything  connected  with 
the  study  of  antiquities,  immediately  detected  a  likeness  to  another 
great  man,  although  by  no  means  so  great  a  one  as  the  Macedonian 
king,  whose  portrait  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  now  prove  to 
be,  and  that  is  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  who  reigned 
A.D.  161-180. 

"Mr.  Cuming  has  kindly  taken  the  trouble  to  conipare  this  bust  with 
that  in  the  Mattei  collection,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  I  have 
been  most  fortunate  in  verifying  the  features  by  a  beautiful  photograph 
in  a  noble  work  lately  given  to  me,  entitled  A  History  of  the  Recent 
Discoveries  at  Gyrene,  made  during  an  Expedition  to  the  Cyrenaica  in 
1860-61,  ly  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  by  Captain  R.  Murdoch 
Smith,  R.E.,  and  Commander  E.  A.  Porcher,  R.N".,  and  published  by 
Day  and  Son  in  1864,  which  photograph  I  will  now  submit  to  the 
raeeting  in  the  work  itself,  and  then  our  members  can  judge  for  them- 
selves, whether  the  portrait  and  bust  are  intended  for  the  same  person, 
and  if  so,  whether  there  can  be  any  fui^ther  doubt  that  that  pei'son  is 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  ? 

"  For  myself,  I  can  have  little  doubt  of  the  identification  of  the  head 
as  representing  the  philosophic  Emperor,  who  was  no  less  distinguished 
as  a  soldier  than  as  a  literary  man,  and  the  events  of  whose  reign  are  so 
well-known  that  I  need  not  recapitulate  them  here." 

Mr.  Adams  said  that,  since  he  had  first  seen  this  head  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Association,  he  had  had  it  in  his  studio,  where  he  had 
examined  it  very  closely,  and  he  had  come  to  a  conclusion  respecting 
it.  He  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  whom  it  represented. 
It  seemed  to  him  totally  different  from  the  head  with  which  Mr,  G. 
Wright  sought  to  identify  it.  He  thought  it  possessed  an  eastern 
character.  It  was,  no  doubt,  of  Roman  workmanship,  and  cut  in  Greek 
marble.  At  that  period  Greek  marble  was  exported  into  the  Roman 
States.  He  thought  it  might  possibly  be  of  the  period  suggested  by 
Mr.  Wright's  paper,  but  much  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  had  been 
touched  by  modern  hands  ;  from  the  nose  to  the  u.pper  part  of  the  hair 
was  in  its  original  state  ;  and  from  its  general  appearance  he  should 
judge  that  it  was  of  about  two  hundred  years  after  Christ.  He  thought 
it  was  an  Egyptian  or  an  eastern  countenance,  but  by  no  means  one  of 
Roman  imperial  character.  No  doubt  part  had  been  spoilt  by  a  modern 
hand. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  did  not  profess  to  have  studied  Greek  or  Roman 
sculpture  very  deeply,  but  he  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Adams  that  the 
face  was  of  Egyptian  character.  It  v/as  evidently  sculptured  on  a  grand 
principle,  in  order  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  spectator,  and  it 
certainly  seemed  to  him  of  a  dale  anterior  to  the  fourth  century. 
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Mr.  Holt  considered  that  the  head  was  a  portion  of  a  rough  and  un- 
finished statue. 

Mr.  Gr.  Wright  said  he  thouglit  Mr.  Adams  wrong  in  supposing  it  to 
be  of  eastern  character,  and  he  agreed  with  ]\Ir.  Holt  in  thinking  it 
quite  unfinished. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Waite  exhibited  an  engraved  tobacco  box  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  sent  by  Mr.  CuUinan,  a  gentleman  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 
The  box  had  been  in  the  possession  of  this  gentleman's  family  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  was  said  to  have  been  carved  by  a  Dutch  trooper 
quartei-ed  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  William  III. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  marble  head  of  the  Empress  MagniaUrbica, 
upon  which  he  read  the  following  remarks  : — 

"The  Roman  historians  are  certainly  guilty  of  either  favouritism  or 
neglect ;  for  whilst  they  are  more  or  less  diffuse  upon  the  characters  and 
exploits  of  such  noble  ladies  as  Livia  Drusilla,  Agrippina,  Sabina,  the 
Faustina,  Crispina,  and  many  more  which  might  be  cited,  there  are 
several  others  of  equally  exalted  station  who  find  no  mention  in  their 
pages,  and  whose  names  reach  us  only  thx-ough  the  medium  of  their 
money.     Such,  for  instance,  is  Orbiana,  wife  of  Severus  Alexander ; 
Paulina,  wife  of  Maximinus ;   Cornelia  Supera,  wife  of   ^milianus  ; 
Mariniana,  presumed  to  be  the  third  wife  of  Valerianus ;    Severina, 
wife  of  Aurelianus ;  Magnia  Urbica,  one  of  the  many  wives  of  Carinus ; 
and  Fausta,  conjectured  to  be  the  wife  of  Constantius  II.     The  coins 
recording  the  names  of  these  ladies  also  present  us  with  their  linea- 
ments, and  through  their  aid  we  may  perchance,  sooner  or  later,  be 
enabled  to  identify  some  of  the  busts  of 'unknown  females'  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  both  English  and  Continental  museums.     It  is  through 
the  assistance  of  coins  and  medals  that  I  have  been  able  to  identify  the 
marble  head  now  brought  to  notice,  and  which  unquestionably  repre- 
sents Magnia  Urbica,  one  of  the  many  wives  of  the  Emperor  Carinus. 
But  before  describing  this,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique  piece  of  sculpture, 
it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  lady's  husband,  the 
cruel    and    profligate    Marcus   Aurelius    Carinus,    the    eldest    son    of 
Marcus  Aurelius  Cams.      This  foul  atom  of  humanity  was  born  a.d. 
249,  and   every  stage  of  his  baneful  existence,  from  youth  to  man- 
hood, seems  to  be  blackened  by  the  deepest  crimes.     Yet  in  the  year 
282    he  was    proclaimed    Ca?sar;    and,   on    the   mysterious    death    of 
his    father    in    283,    he    became    joint    Emperor    with    his    brother 
Numerianus,  and,  after  a  brief  reign,  was  assassinated  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  at  Margum  in  Moesia,  a.d.  285  ;  his  rival,  Diocletian,  thus 
becoming  sole  master  of  the  Roman  Empire.     Carinus  is  stated  to  have 
had  in  all  nine  wives,  some  of  whom  the  wretch  repudiated  whilst  they 
were  bearing  his  own  offspring.     It  is,  perhaps,  impossible   to  assign 
to  Magnia  Urbica  her  exact  place  among  these  unfortnnnio  nine,  tliongh 
1868  1" 
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there  is  reason  to  think  that  she  was  the  Emperor's  last  consort,  and 
tlie  mother  of  Nigrinianus.  That  she  was  the  spouse  of  Carinus  during 
at  least  part  of  his  iniperiality,  is  manifested  by  a  rare  Quinarius  in  the 
British  Museum,  on  the  obverse  of  which  is  his  helmeted  bust,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  sceptre  and  the  reins  of  a  horse,  and  bearing  on  his 
left  arm  a  shield  ;  the  legend  being  imp.  carinvs.  avCx.  ;  whilst  on  the  re- 
verse we  have  the  profile  of  magnia.  vrbica.  avg.  There  is  nothing  on 
this  little  bronze  coin  to  raise  the  Empress  above  the  mortal,  but  on 
other  pieces  her  bust  appears  like  those  of  Tranquillina,  Otacilia  Severa, 
Etruscilla,  Cornelia  Supera,  Mariniana,  Salonina,  and  Severina,  resting 
within  the  horns  of  a  crescent,  or  in  other  words,  in  the  character  of 
the  goddess  Diana.  Pinkerton  (Essay  on  Medals,  i,  176)  says  that  an 
Empress  was  so  exhibited  '  to  imply  that  she  was  the  moon,  as  her  hus- 
band was  the  sun  of  the  state.' 

"  In  the  portrait  under  consideration  Magnia  Urbica  appears  in  her 
simple  humanity  without  any  adventitious  oi'nament,  yet  radiant  with 
that  which  is  far  more  precious  than  all  the  priceless  gems  of  Golconda, 
a  natural  loveliness  of  feature  and  expression  which  cannot  fail  to  charm 
the  coldest  of  beholders.     We  know  nothing  regarding  the  period  of 
either  the  birth  or  death  of  Magnia  Urbica,  but  this  likeness  must 
have  been  made  when  she  was,  'in  pride  of  youth,  in  beauty's  bloom,' 
when  innocence  and  affection  had  full  possession  of  her  heart  and  mind. 
The  forehead,  though  somewhat  low,  still  indicates  intelligence,  the 
whole  face  is  of  delicate  mould,  the  eyes  expressive,  the  full  lips  of  the 
pretty  tiny  mouth  pressed  together,  and  the  little  narrow  chin  neatly 
rounded  off".     As  just  observed,  no  ornaments  are  introduced,  but  the 
lady's  tresses  are  formally  arranged  in  twenty-one  rolls  on  the  sides  and 
top  of  the  head ;  with  the  long  back  hair  divided  into  four  rolls,  and 
brought  up  over  the  crown  in  a  bi'oad  plait,  and  secured  in  front. 

"This  important  fragment  of  sculpture,  though  undeniably  showing 
a  sad  decadence  in  art  when  compared  with  works  of  the  Grteco-Roman 
school,  yet  forms  a  favourable  contrast  to  the  productions  of  the  age  of 
Constantine.     It  bears  all  the  peculiarities  of  busts  of  the  third  century 
of  our  era, — marked  attention  to  the  details  of  features,  the  chiseling 
out  of  the  eye-balls  and  pupils,  and  careful  delineation  of  the  nostrils, 
ears,  and  hair.    It  measures  full  seven  inches  in  height,  and  is  wrought 
of  the  saccharine  marble  of  Massa  Carrara  in  the  Northern  Appennines; 
the  quarries  of  which  place  ai-e  believed  to  have  been  opened  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  still  continue  to  yield  an  abundant  supply  of 
material  to  the  modern  artist.    From  a  strong  quadrangular  iron  spike 
being  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  this  head  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  it  was  once  attached  to  a  bust  or  statue,  the  remains  of 
which  are  now  lost.     Of  the  history  of  this  remnant  of  antiquity  I  can 
only  repeat  a  statement,  the  truth  of  which  T  see  no  cause  to  doubt, 
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that  it  was  once  in  the  collection  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  that 
when  this  nobleman's  mansion  in  the  Strand  was  pulled  down  in  16 78, 
it,  Avith  other  mutilated  pieces  of  sculpture,  was  obtained  by  Boyder 
Cuper,  who  had  been  gardener  in  his  lordship's  family,  and  who  em- 
ployed these  ancient  relics  in  ornamenting  a  place  of  public  amusement 
he  had  opened  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  just  opposite  Somer- 
set House.     John  Aubrey  in  his  Survey,  when  speaking  of  Cuper's 
Gardens,  says  that  'the  conveniency  of  its  arbours,  walks,  and  several 
remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  have  made  this  place  much 
ft-equented.'    This  disreputable  establishment  was  closed  in  the  year 
1753,  whilst  under  the  management  of  Widow  Evans  ;  but  one  who 
well  knew  the  locality  before  the  Waterloo  Road  was  formed  through 
the  centre  of  the  grounds,  told  me  he  distinctly  remembered  pieces  of 
antique  sculpture  lying  about  unheeded  on  banks  and  in  hollows  of  the 
desolate-looking  land,  though  the  bulk  of '  the  Arundel  Marbles'  had 
gradually  been  dispersed  to  enrich  the   rock-work  of  suburban  gar- 
dens.    '  To  what  base  uses  may  we  come  at  last.'     Our  mai'ble  eflfigy  of 
the  august  Magnia  Urbica,  which  once  probably  adorned  the  stately 
palace  of  a  proud  Ctesar  in  lovely  Italy,  after  resting  for  awhile  in  the 
princely  dwelling  of  an  English  nobleman,  at  length  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  keeper  of  a  public  garden  in  swampy  Lambeth,  and  helped 
to  decorate  a  rendezvous  of  vice  and  infamy.    Well  indeed  may  we  say 
of  this  antique  fragment  as  Byron  said  of  Greece  : — 
""T  were  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace, 
Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace.'  " 


12th  February,  18G8. 
Thos.  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  tuk  Chair. 

The  election  of  the  following  members  was  announced  : 

William  Burgess,  Esq.,  Shenfield  House,  Brentwood,  Essex 

Henry  F.  Holt,  Esq.,  6,  Kling's  Road,  Clapham  Park 

M.  Charles  Roessler,  9,  Rue  de  la  Chaussee,  Havre,  France. 

Thanks  were  returned  for  the  following  presents  : 

To  the  Society,  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  for  Journal  No.  94. 
8vo.     1867. 

To  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  Proceedings.     Second  Series,  vol.  o. 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  8vo,  1866-1867.      For  Archajologia,    vol.  41, 
Part  1,  Quarto,  1867;  and  for  List  of  Members,  1867.     8vo. 

To  the  Author,  Henry  Eckroyd  Smith,  Esq.,  for  Chromolithograph  Plates 
of  the  Romulus  and  Remus  Roman  pavement  at  Aldborough, 
Yorkshire,  with  quarto  sheet  of  letter  press  descriptive  of  the 
same. 
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To  the  Publishers,  for  Report  of  the  Ai't  Union  of  London  for  1867. 
Small  octavo,  and  Almanacks  for  1868.  16mo. 
The  Rev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson  said  that  he  had  received  an  interest- 
ing communication  from  the  very  Reverend  Dr.  Husenbeth,  author  of 
Emblems  of  the  Saints  (of  which  work  a  third  edition  is  in  preparation, 
and  for  which  the  learned  compiler  has  gathered  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  additional  emblems  of  Saints),  upon  the  paintings  on  the  Suffield 
rood  Screen,  copies  of  which  have  been  lately  exhibited  before  the  As- 
sociation. In  Mr.  Simpson's  paper  on  Master  John  Schorn,  Journal, 
vol.  xxiii,  p.  376,  it  is  stated  that  two  of  the  Saints  "have  been  identi- 
fied as  S,  Geron,  M.,  and  S.  Louis,  K.C.,  but  which  may  be,  perhaps, 
S.  Oswald  and  S.  Edmund  the  Martyr."  Dr.  Husenbeth  writes  to  say 
that  the  figures  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  those  of  S.  Geron  and  S.  Louis  ; 
and  adds  the  following  illustrative  remarks  : — 

"  S.  Geron  was  first  a  nobleman  and  fond  of  hunting,  and  then  a 
priest,  and  died  a  martyr.  Here  he  is  with  his  helmet  and  armour  and 
falion,  and  over  his  armour  a  priest's  black  robe  or  cassock.  No  part 
of  this  is  applicable  to  S.  Oswald. 

"  S.  Louis  has  a  royal  robe,  a  pilgrim's  wallet  and  staff"  to  indicate  his 
journies  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  well-known  three  nails  with  which 
he  is  usually  painted,  with  the  addition  here  of  a  spear-head.  None  of 
these  apply  to  S.  Edmund  except  the  royal  mantle." 

No  mistake,  therefore,  can  now  exist  as  to  the  identification  of  these 
two  interesting  paintings.  Dr.  Husenbeth  is  kind  enough  to  add  a  de- 
tailed list  of  the  figures  of  the  Gately  Screen : — "  South  side. — 1,  S. 
Louis ;  2,  King  Henry  VI  (another  instance  of  veneration  for  one  not 
canonised)  ;  3,  probably  S.  Augustin  of  England  ;  4,  Magister  Joh'es 
Schorn.  North  side. — 1,  S.  Andria  (S.  Etheldreda)  ;  2,  S.  Elizabeth, 
3,  B.  V.  Mary,  together  representing  the  visitation ;  4,  S.  Puella  Ridi- 
bowne  (probably  even  another  instance  of  veneration  before  canonisa- 
tion)." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Baily  exhibited  a  mould  for  casting  pilgi^iras'  signs ;  also 
three  pilgrims'  signs  found  at  Brooks's  Wharf,  near  Queenhithe,  a  gip- 
sure  or  purse  from  Mash  Lane,  and  a  metal  flesh-hook  from  the  site  of 
Draper's  Hill. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  observed  that  in  Lady  Webster's  collection 
at  Hastings  there  was  a  flesh-hook  identical  in  form  with  the  one  now 
produced,  but  it  was  much  lighter  in  weight.  There  were  several 
figured  in  Dennis's  Etruria.  After  further  remarks  by  Messrs.  T. 
Wright,  Rev.  W.  S.  Simpson,  George  Wright,  and  W.  J.  Baily, 

Mr.  Guuston  exhibited  portions  of  the  osseous  remains  of  the  Balcen- 
ojptera  hoops,  just  exhumed  in  Fenchurch  Street.  They  consist  of  a 
vertebra,  which,  from  the  aspect  of  the  epiphysial  plates,  had  been  pur- 
posely split  asunder  lengthways  ;  and  a  part  of  a  great  rib,  one  end  of 
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which  clearly  shows  that  it  has  been  hacked  through  with  an  axe,  and 
other  tool  marks  are  distinctly  visible  on  the  bone.  This  discovery  of 
Cetacean  relics  forms  an  important  addition  to  those  already  recorded 
in  this  Journal  (xxiii,  251,  289). 

Lord  Boston,  V.P.,  sent  for  exhibition  the  breast-plate  of  a  Mame- 
luke's horse,  purchased  by  his  lordship  at  the  sale  of  the  collection  of 
the  late  Baron  Denon,  in  whose  Travels  in  Egyjjt  it  is  engraved,  but 
does  not  seem  to  be  described.  It  is  an  octagonal  plaque  of  greenish- 
white  calcareous  alabaster,  four  inches  and  three-eighths  diameter,  and 
half-an-inch  thick.  In  the  middle  of  this  plaque  is  a  circular  ornament, 
two  inches  and  one-eighth  diameter,  with  a  hemispherical  umbo,  once 
jeweled,  but  the  socket  is  now  sine  gemmis.  Around  are  arranged 
eleven  beads  of  red  coral  in  conic  cloissonee  setting,  the  whole  bearing 
a  singular  resemblance  to  one  class  of  Saxon  and  Frankish  brooches. 
]M"ear  the  margin  of  the  plaque,  and  disposed  at  equal  distances,  are 
eight  hemispheric  bosses,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which, 
like  the  central  decoration,  are  of  copper  plated  with  silver.  The  metal 
work  is  secured  to  the  field  by  shanks  passing  through  the  plaque  and 
spread  and  flattened  on  the  back,  and  on  the  back  is  fixed  a  disc  of 
copper,  with  staples  and  rings,  to  which  are  sewed  the  ends  of  a  strong 
lather  belt,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  stated  that  the  breast-plate  now  kindly  brought 
to  notice  by  Lord  Boston  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  submitted  to  the 
Association,  and  that  a  dihgent  inquiry  had  failed  to  discover  its  fellow 
in  any  English  collection.  That  it  is  the  identical  specimen  figured  by 
Denon  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  and  as  such  its  value  and  interest  are 
greatly  enhanced.  Its  material  is  the  same  sort  of  alabaster  as  is  em- 
ployed in  Egypt  for  the  mouth-pieces  of  smoking  pipes,  and  was  pro- 
bably obtained  from  the  mountains  of  the  Thebaid,  between  the  Nile 
and  Red  Sea,  near  the  city  of  Alabastron  ;  whence  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians drew  their  supply  of  the  mineral.  Mr.  Cuming  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  objects  wrought  of  the  pale  greenish  variety  of  alabaster 
are  frequently  described  as  of  jade,  the  falsity  of  which  description  is 
easily  detected  by  either  the  point  of  a  needle  or  a  drop  of  nitric  acid ; 
for  true  jade  yields  to  neither,  whilst  alabaster  is  readily  scratched,  and 
efiervesces  with  acid. 

Mr.  Kettle  exhibited  a  very  fine  shoe-horn  of  the  time  of  James  I, 
seven  inches  and  three-quarters  in  length,  having  its  convex  surface 
engraved  with  various  subjects,  the  incised  lines  and  dots  being  filled 
with  a  black  substance.  Among  other  devices  appears  a  large  rose  and 
crown,  bringing  to  mind  the  like  figures  on  the  little  copper  farthings  of 
Charles  I.  There  is  also  a  bold  fleui'-de-lys,  and  beneath  a  knot,  the 
date   1604.      Upon   the  margin  is  inscribed — this.  is.   hve.  BARVELa/^^^OiV  "^ 

SUOOING.  UOKNE.  MADE.  BY.  TUE.  UAXDES.  OF.  KOBAET.  MINDVM.    The  namcaafP/c^       '^^ 


i 
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both  artist  and  owner  of  this  curious  implement  have  a  very  German  or 
Dutch  look  about  them,  but  the  language  of  the  legend  and  Tudor  badge 
are  tlioroughly  English.    For  notice  of  shoe-horns,  seeJbitrwaZjXviii,  375. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Holt  exhibited  a  carving  in  mahogany  by  Albert 
Durer,  representing  the  visitation  of  the  Virgin,  executed  in  1494,  and 
read  an  interesting  paper  upon  it,  which  will  be  given  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  om-  Journal.  He  also  exhibited  medallion  portraits  in  silver  of 
Martin  Luther  and  his  wife  by  the  same  artist. 

Mr.  Gordon  M,  Hills  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Association  a 
handsomely  got  up  and  illustrated  work,  entitled  The  Toivers  and 
Temples  of  Ancient  Ireland,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
author,  Marcus  Keane,  Esq.,  M.R.I. A.  The  writer,  he  said,  was  a 
gentleman  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  and  who  undoubt- 
edly possessed  much  learning  and  information,  although  he  had  pub- 
lished such  a  curious  treatise  on  this  question  of  Irish  round  towers, 
which  he  considered  from  a  new  point  of  view.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siast who  had,  no  doubt,  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  But 
it  seemed  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Irish  archceologists  to  shroud  a  myste- 
rious subject  in  still  greater  mystery,  by  every  attempt  to  make  it 
clearer.  Mr.  Hills  noticed  that  in  some  cases  the  illustrations  were  in- 
correct, and  pointed  out  one  or  two  instances.  The  writer  made  out 
that  the  rock  temples  of  India  had  been  executed  by  Cuthites,  whoever 
these  people  had  been.  He  had  pressed  into  the  service  of  his  theory 
the  gods  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  showed  very  clearly  that  his 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  architectural  history  was  somewhat 
limited.  As  an  instance  of  this,  he  might  mention  that  he  called 
Boyle  Abbey  a  Cuthite  temple.  Now,  any  man  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  could  have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  Boyle 
Abbey  to  be  an  early  Cistercian  building.  He  was  equally  abroad  as 
to  Jerpoint,  which  he  asserted  had  had  an  existence  long  before  the 
Cistercians  adopted  it  for  themselves.  He  was  also  excessively  inge- 
nious in  converting  the  Irish  saints  into  early  heathen  gods  and  god- 
desses. For  instance,  he  makes  out  Darerca  to  be  identical  with  a 
Scythian  goddess  Dercetus,  whose  name  he  derives  half  from  the  Greek 
KTpof  (which,  as  he  asserts  on  the  authority  of  Bryant,  signifies  an 
"  ark",  though  heretofore  it  has  never  been  discovered  to  have  meant 
anything  but  a  "  whale"  or  "  sea-monster"),  and  half  from  the  Irish 
daire,  "an  oak";  thus  translating  the  name  into  "Ark  of  the  Oak" 
(p.  130).  He  said,  moreover,  that  the  crosses,  especially  the  stone 
crosses,  were  not  evidences  of  Christian  origin ;  for  the  cross  was  not  a 
simply  Christian  ornament :  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  true  ;  but  many  of 
the  crosses  represent  the  Crucifixion  ;  and  these,  surely,  had  none  other 
than  a  Christian  origin.  Mr.  Kcane,  however,  alleged  that  there  had 
been  a  leg-end  of  a  Crucifixion  loner  before  the  coming  of  Christ.    After 
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some  fm'ther  remarks,  Mr.  G.  Hills  laid  the  book  on  the  table  for  ex- 
amination by  the  members. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Baily  exhibited  a  hand  from  a  bronze  statue  found  in 
Gracechurch  Street,  in  reference  to  which  Mr.  Syer  Cuming,  V.-P., 
read  the  following  remarks  : — 

"ON  REMAINS  OF  ROMAN  STATUES  OF  BRONZE  FOUND  IN  LONDON." 

"  With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  great  majority  of  Roman  arti- 
cles of  bronze  found  in  London,  rai-ely  exceed  three  or  four  inches  in 
length,  and  do  not  reach  an  ounce  in  weight.  Styll  and  hair-pins  are 
among  the  longest  objects  of  ordinary  occurrence,  and  fragments  of  table 
and  culinary  vessels  afford  the  most  familiar  evidence  of  larger  works 
in  this  metal.  So  scarce,  indeed,  are  examples  of  even  moderate-sized 
Roman  bronzes,  that  an  enumeration  of  the  entire  number  known  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  metropolis  would  barely  occupy  a  dozen 
lines  of  our  Journal.  The  mythological  images  recovered  in  1837  from 
the  Thames  near  London  Bridge,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
may  be  classed  among  the  extra-sized  brazen  relics,  but  the  tallest  of 
the  deities  when  perfect  cannot  have  measured  more  than  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  height.  Of  infinitely  finer  execution,  and  apparently  prior 
date,  is  the  statuette  of  the  archer,  exhumed  in  Queen  Street,  Cheap- 
side,  in  July  1842,  and  now  in  the  Londesborough  Collection;  but  still 
this  is  far  from  remarkable  on  the  score  of  dimensions  (except  so  far 
as  London  is  concerned)  ;  for,  from  its  crouching  attitude,  it  is  but 
about  eleven  inches  high.  Some  have  supposed  this  beautiful  work  to 
be  a  representation  of  Pandarus  aiming  an  arrow  at  Menelaus,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  fourth  book  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

"  Traces  of  heroic-sized  statues  are  of  such  extreme  i\arity  that,  so 
far  as  I  can  yet  learn,  we  can  speak  of  but  four  fragments  of  such 
having  been  brought  to  light  in  London,  but  these  remnants  of  ancient 
art  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  value.  Pre-eminent  among  them  is 
the  colossal  head  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  dredged  up  from  the  bed  of 
the  Thames  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river  a  little  below  old  London 
Bridge,  in  1832,  and  which  was  purchased  for  the  nation  for  the  sum 
of  £110,  at  the  sale  of  the  Newman  Collection  in  1848.  This  macnifi- 
cent  treasure  is  described  and  delineated  in  the  first  volume  of  our 
Journal,  p.  286. 

"  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  whole  of  the  other  evidence 
we  possess  of  the  former  existence  in  Roman  London  of  large  brazen 
statues,  come  to  us  in  the  remains  of  hands,  and  what  is  still  more 
singular,  thc;se  remains  have  all  turned  up  within  a  very  limited  area. 
Beginning  at  the  most  eastern  point  of  discovery,  namely,  towards  the 
Tower  Hill  end  of  Lower  Thames-street,  we  have  to  notice  a  riufht  hand 
with  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  broken  off,  the  index  finger  extended. 
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and  the  three  other  fingers  folded  on  the  palm.  The  wrist  of  this 
hand  is  eleven  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  extreme  length  of  the 
relic  thirteen  inches.  This  admirable  example  of  ancient  casting  be- 
came the  property  of  the  nation,  with  the  rest  of  the  Smith  Collection, 
in  1855,  and  is  engraved  in  plate  7,  fig.  1. 

"  Wending  our  way  a  little  westward,  we  come  upon  the  next  trace 
of  a  colossal  statue  of  bronze  near  the  site  of  old  St.  Gabriel,  Fen- 
church,  when  the  sewer  was  carried  thi^ouQ:h  the  street  in  1833. 
There  were  exhumed  a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  Roman 
reliquiae,  the  most  novel  of  which  were  the  two  fingers  I  now  produce, 
which  were  evidently  broken  from  a.  very  large  muscular  hand ;  and, 
though  the  metal  is  sadly  ruined  by  oxydation,  we  can  still  see  that 
the  nails  in  this,  as  in  the  Thames  Street  specimen,  have  been  decidedly 
and  carefully  developed,  which  is  at  once  characteristic  of  the  best 
period  of  Roman  art.  The  fingers  measure,  respectively,  five  and 
four  and  a  quarter  inches  along  the  outer  bend,  and  three  and  a  half  and 
four  inches  round  the  thickest  parts.  The  statue  to  which  these  digits 
belonged  probably  decorated  the  atrium  of  some  important  habitation, 
the  tessellated  pavements  of  which  were  exposed  opposite  N^os.  86  and 
132,  Fenchurch  Street,  together  with  the  bases  of  walls,  etc.  An  ac- 
count of  these  discoveries  from  the  pen  of  the  late  E.  I.  Carlos  is  given 
in  the  Gent.  Mag.,  February  1834,  p.  158,  and  I  may  add  that  the  fingers 
under  review  were  formerly  in  Mr.  Carlos's  possession  with  many  other 
interesting  relics  found  at  the  same  time  and  place.  The  largest  and 
best  preserved  of  these  digits  is  given  of  full  size  in  plate  7,  fig.  2. 

"  The  most  western  and  latest  find  of  a  portion  of  a  Roman  statue 
of  heroic-size,  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  October 
1867,  on  the  site  of  the  famous  old  hostel,  Tlie  Spread  Eagle,  Grace- 
church  Street,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Baily,  by  whose 
permission  it  is  engraved  in  the  plate,  7,  fig*.  3.  It  is  a  well  propor- 
tioned left  hand,  of  which  the  following  is  the  measurement :  length, 
from  tip  of  finger  to  fractured  edge  of  wrist,  nine  inches  and  three- 
quarters.  Breadth  across  the  knuckles,  four  inches  and  a  half.  Cir- 
cumference of  wrist  next  the  hand,  seven  inches  and  five-eighths. 
Circumference  at  fractured  end,  eight  inches  and  eleven-sixteenths. 
The  thumb  and  first  and  second  fingers  are  nearly  extended,  but  the 
two  other  fingers  are  folded  towards  the  palm ;  the  little  finger  hav- 
ing at  some  distant  period  of  time  sustained  a  blow,  which  gives  it 
a  rather  hooked  form,  and  produced  a  slight  fissure  at  the  back  of  the 
hand.  The  nails  in  this,  as  in  other  early  instances,  are  very  nicely 
wrought,  proving  that  care  and  attention  were  bestowed  on  the  details 
of  the  subject. 

"Pliny  (Tlist.  Nat.,  xxxiv,  8)  condemns  Nero  for  having  caused  a 
bronze  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  liysippus  to  be  adorned  with 
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gold  ;  but  Ihere  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Greeks,  like  the  Egyptians, 
gilded  their  brazen,  as  they  painted  their  earthen  and  lithic  effigies, 
and  it  is  important  to  note  that  traces  of  gilding  are  distinctly  percep- 
tible on  several  parts  of  this  truly  beautiful  hand  from  Gracechurch 
Street. 

"  There  is  another  fact  in  connection  with  this  fine  and  rare  work  of 
art  which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  viz.,  that  within  the 
fractured  wrist,  and  completely  filling  the  cavity,  there  still  remains 
the  nucleus  or  core  of  sandy  loam  in  which  the  statue  was  cast,  and 
which  is  employed  to  secure  a  given  thickness  of  metal, 

"  We  have  recorded  the  fact  that  the  two  colossal  fingers  from  Fen- 
church  Street  were  exhumed  in  close  proximity  to  tessellated  pave- 
ments, and  the  bronze  from  Gracechurch  Street  was  discovered  under 
like  circumstances.  Tlie  pavement  or  pavements  beneath  The  Spread 
Eagle  were  of  considerable  extent,  bespeaking  a  dwelling-place  of  some 
persons  of  opulence  and  rank,  their  high  position  being  further  mani- 
fested by  the  possession  of  so  fine  and  costly  a  statue  as  the  one  must 
have  been  whose  hand  is  all  that  now  remains  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
past. 

"  But  when,  where,  and  by  whom  was  the  statue  made  of  which  this 
hand  is  so  important  a  portion  ?  These  questions  are  of  profound  in- 
terest, but  difficult  to  solve.  The  style  of  execution  of  this  hand  leads 
to  the  belief  that  the  effigy  was  in  all  likelihood  wrought  towards  the 
close  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  there  is  much  in  the  aspect  of 
the  ferruginated  sandy  loam  forming  the  core,  which  promj^ts  the 
notion  that  the  work  was  cast  in  London.  We  have,  however,  no 
written  testimony  that  at  this  early  period  Britain  could  boast  an 
artist  equal  to  the  task  ;  but  just  about  the  time  to  which  the  statue 
may  be  referred,  there  dwelt  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  a  Greek  named  Zeuo- 
dorus,  whose  fame  as  a  statuary  was  not  confined  to  the  province,  but 
spread  to  the  imperial  capital.^  After  making  a  colossal  image  of 
Mercury  for  the  Metropolis  of  the  Arverni,  and  fulfilling  other  com- 
missions in  Gaul,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  create  an  e^gj  of 
Nero  a  hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  which  that  Emperor  desired  for  the 
vestibule  of  his  golden  house,  and  which  Vespasian  subsequently  dedi- 
cated as  a  statue  of  the  sun.  Zenodorus,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been 
an  itinerant  artist,  willing  to  work  where  work  was  to  be  found,  and 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  idea  that  his  services  were  requested, 
and  his  skill  exercised,  as  far  north  as  Londinium,  and  that  some  of 
the  fragments  of  the  large  brazen  images  here  brought  to  light  are 
the  conceptions  of  his  brain,  the  tactile  evidence  of  his  craft.  But  by 
whomsoever  they  may  have  been  devised  and  wrought,  they  serve  in 
some  degree  to  confirm  and  elucidate  the  statement  of  Pliny,  that  in 

'  Pliny,  /list,  ^'at.,  xxxiv,  7. 
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his  time  there  was  not  a  good  town  within  the  Roman  provinces  in 
which  they  had  not  begun  to  adorn  the  market-places  with  brazen 
statues,  with  titles,  honours,  and  dignities  graven  on  their  bases.  The 
colossal  hand  of  Hadrian  from  the  Thames  is  beyond  all  question  a 
portion  of  a  public  eifigy. 

'•If  London  has  yielded  bat  few  remnants  of  large  worts  of  Roman 
bronze,  it  appears  rich  in  such  things  when  compared  with  the  rest  of 
England,  for  search  the  country  through  you  will  meet  with  but  scant 
traces  of  objects  in  this  metal  of  any  considerable  size — the  superb  and 
matchless  helmet,  with  its  -persona,  found  at  Ribchester,  Lancashire,  the 
statuette,  twenty-two  inches  high,  of  the  loricated  soldier  discovered 
near  Barking  Hall,  Suffolk,  1799  (both  in  the  British  Museum),  the 
leo-  and  hoof  of  a  horse  from  Lincoln  (now  the  property  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London),  and  the  head  of  Apollo,  exhumed  at  Bath, 
are,  perhaps,  the  chief  and  choicest  relics  of  Roman  art  which  the 
counties  have  produced,  and  the  ravages  of  time,  and  still  more  de- 
structive influence  of  man,  have  left  us  to  admire." 

Mr.  G.  Adams  remarked  that  the  hand  exhibited  was  so  wretchedly 
modelled  that  he  could  not  conceive  it  to  be  the  work  of  any  eminent 
artist.  He  also  doubted  whether  the  metal  of  which  it  was  formed  was 
bronze,  and,  in  fact,  whether  it  was  an  ancient  work  at  all.  He  was, 
upon  the  whole,  more  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  forgery,  and  at  any  rate, 
whatever  it  was,  it  had  no  claim  whatever  to  any  artistic  beauty  or 
symmetry  of  treatment. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Baily  said  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  metal 
of  which  the  hand  was  composed  was  bronze,  and  he  himself  had 
every  belief  in  its  being  a  genuine  work  of  ancient  art.  The  casting  of 
such  works  was  often  faulty,  which  might  account  for  that  want  of 
symmetrical  treatment  which  Mr.  Adams  had  pointed  out. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  thought  that  the  statue  was  certainly  ancient,  but 
that  it  had  been  cast  at  the  period  of  the  decadence  of  art. 

After  further  remarks  by  Mr.  Cuming  (who  thought  that  the  hand 
was  probably  cast  some  time  during  the  first  century  after  Christ),  Mr. 
Holt,  Mr.  G.  Wright,  Mr.  Tenniswood,  and  Mr.  T.  Wright, 

Mr.  E.  Roberts,  Hon.  Secretary,  read  the  following 

"XOTES    ON    A   LOW   SIDE    V/INDOW,  BERKELEY   CHURCH,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

BY    J.    T.    IRVINE,    ESQ. 

"During  the  repairs  of  this  church  last  year  (1867)  alow  side  window 
of  an  interesting  description  was  discovered. 

"  The  church,  mostly  of  late  Early  English  or  early  decorated  date, 
has  originally  had  some  very  unusual  peculiarities  in  its  design.  It 
consists  of  nave  and  nave  aisles,  north  porch,  chancel,  with  chapels  on 
each  side  :  these  were  at  first  of  the  same  date  as  the  nave,but  the  south 
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chapel  has  been  doriug  the  perpendicular  period  rebuilt,  and  is  the 
burial  place  of  the  Lords  of  Berkeley.     The  western  portions  of  the 
chancel  walls  are  formed  of  what  were  probably  the  nave  walls  of  the 
Saxon  Nunnery  of  the  time  of  the  Confessor ;  and  the  Early  English 
chancel    arch   has   its    responds  built  up  between   and  unbonded   to 
them,  these  having  given  way  and  buckled,  in  late  perpendicular  times 
had  been   stifi'ened  by  a  strong,  heavy,  and  rather  domestic  looking 
stone  screen  built  across  the  opening,  at  which  period  some  Roman 
building  must  have  been  discovered  near ;  for  in  the  rough  stone-work 
of  it  Roman  bricks  had  been  used  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  sixth  legion, 
an  impression  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  before  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  time,  and  since  then  the  lower  portion  of  the  basis  of  two 
very  large  turned  Roman  stone  columns  have  been  discovered.     The 
nave  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  one  period  and  one  design,  as  far 
as  the  present  north  and  south  doors,  which  design  was  extended  a  few 
years  later  by  adding  the  two  bays  west  of  them,  and  including  that 
comprising  the  doors.     The  present  west  window,  Early  English,  had 
I  think  been  then  preserved  and  rebuilt.     The  present  north  aisle  had 
replaced  an  earlier  building,  as  in  underpinning  the  outside  of  present 
wall,  the  former  wall  was  found  inside  about  half-way  through,  having 
flat  buttresses  attached  to  it.     It  would  appear  from  the  way  in  which 
the  windows  are  placed  at  the  east  end  of  aisles,  that  the  south  aisle  at 
least  was  designed  to  have  a  Avooden  gallery  the  whole  length,  the  floor 
of  which  was  at  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the  nave  arches.  This  gallery 
had  been  divided,  according  to  the  whole  number  of  bays  in  the  nave,  into 
seven  chantry  chapels  by  wooden  screens,  whose  outer  uprights  had  a 
slot  prepared  for  it  in  the  aisle  wall ;  these  slots  have  been  preserved, 
and  can  now  be  seen,  so  that  the  arrangement  can  be  perfectly  under- 
stood at  a  glance.     These  chantry  chapels  had  been  probably  prepared 
for  the  children  of  the  Berkeley  family  who  died  young,  and  three  small 
figures,  which  bear  traces  of  painting  and  gilding,  now  lie  loose  on  the 
sills  of  the  aisle  windows,  beneath  which  they  appear  to  have  been  re- 
moved, v,-hcn  at  the  reformation  the  chantreys  were  destroyed  ;  a  small 
and  beautiful  cross  slab  was  also  found  on  edge  in  the  earth  underneath, 
in  which  it  seemed  to  have  remained  since  the  time  it  was  thrown  over 
the   gallery  front.      This  had   not  been    the   only  gallery,  as  at    tlie 
north-west  corner  of  west  end  of  nave  a  stone  staircase  remains,  having 
an  entrance  yet  perfect  which  must  have  led  into  another  wooden  gal- 
lery against  north  wall  of  nave,  I  suppose  an  organ  or  nnisic  gallery. 
"  The  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  chancel  is  divided  from  the  north 
aisle,  and  also  from  the  chancel,  by  solid  walls,  and  had  been  since  the 
Reformation  used  as  a  vestry.     In  its  north  wall  it  had  a  modern  tire- 
place,  the  flue  of  which  was  formed  through  the  inner  arch  of  a  window. 
This  fire-place,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  who  restored  the  church,  had  removed 
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iiito  the  north-east  angle  of  the  room,  and  the  window  restored  ;  it  was 
found  to  be  a  curious  specimen  of  a  low  side  window. 

Of  all  the  theories  projoounded  respecting  these  lights  the  only  one 
that  would  accord  with  this  is  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole,  that 
they  were  to  enable  the  sound  of  a  small  bell  rung  at  the  elevation  of 
the  Host,  to  be  heard  by  the  people  in  the  village  which  lay  on  that 
side.  The  height  of  the  sill  of  window  from  the  floor  inside,  and  the 
thickness  of  wall,  would  render  it  quite  impossible  for  anyone  to  have 
reached  to  pass  the  wafer  through  the  opening ;  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  ground  at  no  time  could  ever  have  been  less  than  full  five  feet  from 
the  opening  on  the  exterior,  it  was  quite  evident  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  use  it  from  that  side.  At  present  the  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  window  is  much  more,  as  the  soil  has  been  removed 
to  a  considerable  depth  round  the  walls,  to  render  them  and  the  inte- 
rior of  the  church  dry.  It  maybe  remarked  also  that,  although  the  sill 
inside  has  been  always  at  the  level  shown,  and  also  the  exterior  sill  at 
what  it  is  now,  leaving  thus  a  thin  blank  portion  of  some  considerable 
depth  between  them,  yet  that  the  present  quatrefoil  is,  as  it  will  be 
seen,  of  perpendicular  date,  while  the  window  is  an  earlier  one.  It  was 
so  unusual  an  example  of  these  peculiar  openings  that  I  thought  it  well 
to  bring  it  before  the  observation  of  the  members,  as  it  might  be  useful 
to  compare  it  with  others. 

"  Inside  there  remained  the  holes  for  the  ironwork  of  the  original 
shutter,  to  these  a  new  date  shutter  has  been  carefully  fitted,  and  it 
now  serves  the  very  good  purpose  of  ventilating  the  church  by  enabling 
them  while  keeping  the  west  door  open  together  with  that  from  vestry 
into  chancel  to  produce  a  direct  draught  through  the  building." 

Mr.  Irvine  forwarded  a  rough  plan,  coloured  so  as  to  illustrate  his 
remarks,  and  show  the  dates  of  the  various  parts  of  the  building. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Grover  laid  before  the  meeting  a  drawing  which  he  had 
made  of  a  low  side  window  at  Hitcham,  Bucks,  upon  which  he  made  a 
few  observations,  and  stated  that  it  was  of  the  date  of  circa  1360. 

26th  February,  1868. 
George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  election  of  the  following  member  was  announced : 

Reginald  Yorke,  Esq.,  Newmarket. 
It  was   also  announced  that  the   Annual  Congress  would  be  held 
at  Cirencester  from  the   3rd  to   the  8th   of  August,  and   that    Earl 
Bathurst  had  kindly  consented  to  accept  the  Presidency. 

L.  Vanderpant,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  bronze  sarcophagus  found  in  the 
Etruscan  cemetery  at  Perugia,  and  laid  before  the  meeting  the  following 
observations  respecting  it : — 

"It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our 
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members  an  object  which  I  am  given  to  understand  possesses  singular 
claims  to  our  attention,  not  only  from  its  intrinsic  merit  as  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  advanced  state  of  art  at  a  period  so  early  as  six  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  Era,  but  as  having  possibly  contained 
the  ashes  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  early  Roman  kings. 

"  The  work  submitted  to  your  inspection  consists  of  a  bronze  sepul- 
chral urn,  found  in  the  Etruscan  Necropolis  of  Perugia  about  two  years 
since. 

"  As  the  work  is  before  you,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  enter  into  any 
description  of  it,  beyond  calling  your  attention  to  the  inscription,  ^Tana- 
quilla,'  which  has  led  very  careful  archseologists  to  believe  it  to  be  the 
sarcophagus  of  the  ashes  of  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  the  fifth 
king  of  Rome,  whose  reign  commenced  B.C.  616. 

"  It  would  appear  that  only  one  other  urn  is  known  to  exist  similar 
to  the  one  before  us,  and  that  was  obtained  for  the  Museum  de  L'Ermi- 
tage  of  St.  Petersburg  at  an  enormous  cost.  It  is  at  the  present  time 
universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  collec- 
tion. The  bronze  now  exhibited  has  attracted  much  attention  from 
the  archaBological  savans  of  Italy,  and  among  others  of  the  Marquis  de 
Campana  (one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  that  country),  who  testifies 
his  opinion  and  the  pleasure  which  the  urn  had  afforded  him  in  terms 
of  which  the  accompanying  extracts  (marked  No.  1)  from  a  letter 
dated  Florence,  June  4,  1867,  and  addressed  to  Messrs.  Riblet  and 
Co.,  are  a  translation  ;  while  the  sentiments  of  Professor  Achille  Gen- 
narelli,  of  Florence,  are  expressed  in  the  extracts  marked  No.  2,  and 
dated  Florence,  February  10,  1867. 

"  'No.  1. — The  inspection  you  invited  me  to  make  in  your  Studio  of 
Antiquities  and  Fine  Arts  in  Via  dei  Panzani  of  an  Etruscan  Urn, 
having  a  semi-lying  figure  on  the  upper  part,  has  caused  me  a  very 
pleasing  surprise,  and  I  cannot  hesitate  after  the  scrupulous  inspection 
I  have  made,  to  inform  you  that  the  bronze-work  in  question  presents 
to  me  all  the  characteristics  of  antiquity. 

"It  might,  indeed,  be  called  unique,  not  for  the  subject  which  has 
been  found  frequently  repeated  in  terracotta  or  indigenous  stone,  but 
for  its  material ;  had  it  not  been  that  another  small  urn,  also  in  bronze, 
a  little  larger  and  more  valuable  for  its  artistic  merit,  and  for  its  more 
remote  antiquity  than  yours,  which,  as  well  as  this,  emerged  from  the 
same  Necropolis  of  Perugia,  preceded  by  several  years  the  discovery  of 
your  own. 

"  I  will  also  add  that  the  above-mentioned  urn  presents  the  small 
figure  lying  on  the  cover  in  the  same  posture  as  yours,  from  which  it 
only  differs  for  want  of  any  ornaments  in  front  and  on  the  sides. 

"  This  monument  which  was  by  archajologists  considered  as  one  of 
the  gems  of  my  Etruscan  Museum,  now  adorns  the  excellent  collection 
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of  tlie  Museum  de  L'Eniiitao-e  at  St.  Petersbuvo-Ii,  and  has  been  illus- 
trated  by  the  Archteological  Institute  of  Rome,  and  in  other  subsequent 
publications. 

"  I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  jour  bronze  urn  (though  its  style  in- 
dicates the  decline  of  that  art  which  is  commonly  called  Etrusco-Roman), 
which  is  similar  to  the  one  of  the  Sepulchre  dei  Yolumni,  will  alwaj's 
be  considered  as  a  true  and  important  monument,  and  is  well  worthy 
to  figure  in  any  public  or  private  museum. 

"I  will  merely  add  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  favourable  impression 
the  urn  produced  on  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  inspection,  I  have  taken 
care  since  to  procure  information  from  undoubted  sources  of  the  origin 
of  the  urn,  and  to  establish  with  the  testimony  of  disinterested  persons 
the  circumstances  which  accompanied  its  casual  discovery  in  the  Agro 
PeruEfino.' 

'"No.  2. — I  have  examined  with  much  attention  the  Etruscan 
bronze  urn  which  you  have  submitted  to  me,  and  on  which  you  ask 
Tuy  opinion. 

"  I  do  not  entertain  the  least  doubt  about  its  authenticity  ;  it  is  not 
a  monument  imitated  or  falsified,  but  it  is  absolutely  an  antique  one, 
and  any  one  who  should  say  the  contrary  would  evidently  be  not  at  all 
familiar  with  the  objects  which  come  out  of  the  Etruscan  Necropolis. 
-You  can  recast  and  renew  a  work  of  art ;  but  those  alterations  which 
are  caused  by  the  length  of  time  on  bronze,  namel}'',  the  verdigris,  the 
rust,  and  all  those  changes  which  multiplied  ages  will  effect  on  works 
of  bronze  cannot  be  counterfeited  nor  renewed. 

"  The  style  of  the  small  sarcophagus  makes  me  think  that  it  is  of 
the  period  approaching  the  empire,  and  the  urns  of  the  Sepolcreto  dei 
Volumni  of  Perugia  (where  it  is  asserted  the  bronze  was  found)  indicate 
an  evident  synchronism.  I  have  had  no  time  yet  to  study  the  inscrip- 
tion, but  the  first  letters  denote  the  name  of  a  Tanaquilla,  whose  ashes 
it  contained.  This  name  is  not  new  in  the  monuments  of  Perugia. 
Bronze  vases,  painted  vases,  candelabres,  looking  glasses,  statues  large 
and  small,  are  continually  brought  out  of  the  Etruscan  Necropolis,  but 
a  bronze  sarcophagus  is  a  novelty  and  an  extraordinary  fact." 

Mr.  Vanderpant  also  produced  a  certificate  from  Professors  Cocchi 
and  Schift",  the  most  eminent  chemical  authorities  in  Florence,  stating 
that  they  had  examined  the  urn,  and  tested  the  metal  of  which  it  was 
composed  and  the  coating  with  which  it  was  covered,  and  that  they 
entertained  no  doubt  of  its  genuine  antiquity. 

A  discussion  then  took  place,  during  which  Mr.  E.  Roberts  observed 
that  although  some  of  the  letters  of  the  inscription  upon  the  urn  were 
Etruscan,  others  appeared  to  him  to  resemble  very  closely  certain 
characters  upon  some  recent  forgeries,  and  at  his  suggestion  the  further 
considci-af inn  of  the  subject  was  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting. 
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H.  F.  Holt,  Esq.,  exhibited  two  wood  carvings  by  Hans  Springinklce, 
an  illuminator,  engraver,  and  sculptor,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  He  also 
read  a  paper  containing  memoirs  of  the  artist  and  notices  of  his  works, 
which  will  be  printed  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal. 

J.  Edmonds,  Esq.,  exhibited  the  wedding  ring  given  by  Martin 
Luther  to  Catherine  Boren  on  their  marriage.  This  ring  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Frederick  Gauss,  banker,  Vienna,  in  whose  family  it  has 
been  (and  can  be  traced)  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  similar 
ring,  if  not  the  same,  was  exhibited  to  the  Association  on  November  22, 
1855.  A  detailed  description  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Journal,  vol.  x, 
p.  375  ;  and  inquiries  will  be  made  as  to  whether  this  ring  is  the  identi- 
cal one  that  w'as  previously  exhibited  or  not ;  it  having  been  sometimes 
the  custom  to  have  two  wedding-rings  executed  after  the  same  pattern, 
one  of  which  was  retained  by  the  bridegroom,  while  the  other  was,  of 
course,  given  to  the  bride. 

The  Rev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson  exhibited  the  remains  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Danish  sword,  the  property  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hall,  Minor 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  The  entire  length  of  the  fragment  is  seventeen 
inches,  about  thixe  inches  and  three-quarters  being  occupied  by  the 
tans:.  The  double-edsred  blade  measures  about  one  inch  and  eight- 
twelfths  across  its  widest  part,  and  the  top  is  sloped  off  on  either  side 
in  the  manner  seen  in  the  Teutonic  swords  found  in  London,  now  in 
the  British  Museum  ;  as  also  in  examples  given  in  Worsaae's  Afhild- 
ninger,  pi.  66,  figs.  245,  247,  249.  The  weapon  now  produced  was  dis- 
covered six  feet  deep  in  silty  earth,  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Lea,  at 
Tottenham,  when  the  new  reservoir  was  being  dug.  Near  it  was  a 
human  skeleton,  and  a  skull  belonging  to  another  individual.  A  number 
of  stags'  horns  were  met  with  within  a  short  distance  of  these  remains. 
George  Vere  Irving,  Esq.,  F.S.A.S.,  exhibited  seals  of  the  burgh  of 
Lanark,  upon  which  he  read  the  following  observations  : — 

"  I  exhibit  four  impressions  of  the  seals  of  this  ancient  Scotch  cor- 
poration. They  are  most  interesting  as  illustrating  the  origin  aiid 
history  of  our  Scotch  burghs  in  their  different  classes  of  royal  regality 
and  barony.  All  these  classes  appear  to  have  originated  in  a  cluster  of 
houses  built  in  the  vicinity,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  castle  of  the 
king,  or  of  that  of  a  powerful  nobleman  or  ecclesiastical  dignitary. 
The  burgh  of  Lanark  arose  in  this  way  round  a  royal  castle  or  hunting 
scat,  of  w'hich  ouly  the  mound  now  remains,  the  flat  top  of  which  is  used 
as  a  bowling  green. 

"  The  arms  of  the  burgh  I  am  convinced  are  derived  from  the  oflBcial 
ones  of  the  castellan  thereof.  He  appears  to  have  had  the  chai'ge  of 
two  royal  forests  in  the  neighbourhood,  whence,  perhaps,  the  double 
head  of  the  bird. 
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"At  one  of  these,  in  the  parish  of  Pettinain,  the  royal  kennels  were 
established  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III,  1249-86,  when  that  king  issued 
his  warrant  to  his  sheriff  and  baillies  of  Lanark,  to  hold  an  inquest  to 
determine  on  what  terms  Adam  of  the  Livery  held  the  lands  of  Padwan, 
which  he  has  of  the  king  in  capite,  and  what  services  he  owes  the  king. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict,  '  That  the  said  Adam  and  his  heirs  were 
bound  to  render  to  the  king  the  service  of  two  bowmen,  (architenencium) 
and  one  sufficient  serv'iens  on  horseback,  for  making  livery  of  all  kinds 
that  ought  to  be  made  in  entertainment  of  gillies  {garcionibus)  and 
dogs,'  the  last  of  which  we  find  on  the  Lanark  seals. 

"  The  bird  on  the  same  I  believe  to  be  a  falcon,  an  establishment  of 
which  was  probably  kept  in  the  royal  castle  at  Lanark. 

"  As  to  the  fish  with  what  is  commonly  called  a  ring  in  its  mouth,  re- 
ferring, as  has  generally  been  supposed,  to  a  legend  of  St.  Kentigern, 
to  whom  the  church  of  Lanark  was  dedicated,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  ring  represents  the  hook,  and  the  fish  a  salmon.  The  falls  of  the 
Clyde  prevent  the  salmon  passing  up  as  far  as  the  Forest  of  Pettinain, 
but  the  keepers  of  the  castle  of  Lanark  had  also  charge  of  the  royal 
forest  of  Mauldesby,  in  Carluke  parish,  where  salmon  fishings  exist  to 
the  present  day. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  of  the  seals  I  exhibit  the  in- 
scription is  Sigilhini  commune  Burgi  de  LanarJc,  and  in  the  three  subse- 
quent ones  it  is  Civitas.  This  appears  to  refer  to  the  changes  about  the 
period  of  1369,  when  Linlithgo  and  Lanark  were  substituted  for  Ber- 
wick and  Roxburgh,  in  the  great  court  of  the  four  burghs,  which  is 
now  merged  in  the  convention  of  I'oyal  burghs. 

"  It  will  occur  to  all  conversant  with  Scotch  armorials  that  there  is 
much  in  common  between  those  of  the  see  of  Glasgow  and  the  burgh 
of  Lanark. 

"  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Glasgow 
were  derived  from  the  legends  of  St.  Kentigern  as  given  to  us  by 
Joceline  of  Furness,  but  investigation  has  proved  that  they  are  not  so 
derived.  I  have  this  morning  received  a  note  from  Dr.  Gordon,  the 
learned  author  of  the  Scotichrovicon,  in  which  he  says  'the^/«,  bird,  and 
ring,  appear  for  the  first  time  on  the  seal  of  Bishop  E-obert  Wishhart, 
A.D.  1271-1316.'  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  fully  into  the  subject; 
but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Glasgow 
refer,  not  to  any  legends  of  St.  Kentigern,  but  to  the  forest  and  fishing 
rights  which  the  see  had  acquired  shortly  before  the  time  of  Bishop 
Wishhart. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  two  earliest  of  the  Lanark  seals 
there  is  no  sign  of  a  bell.  I  at  one  time  thought  that  the  bells  in  the 
two  latter  referred  to  falconry,  but  I  am  now  convinced  I  was  mistaken. 
Ladv  Jub'a  de  Borners  tells  us  that  these  bells  should  be  carried  in  pairs 
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and  equally  weighted,  a  rule  which  is  certainly  not  complied  with  in 
the  Lanark  seal,  where  it  first  appears.  I  sus[)ect  that  these  bells  refer 
to  the  patronage  of  churches,  and  in  the  case  of  the  burgh  of  Lanark  to 
a  claim  that  the  corporation  set  up,  about  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
to  be  patrons  of  the  parish  chui-ch,  a  claim  which,  however,  was  never 
seriously  insisted  upon. 

"  Another  idea  has  been  suggested,  viz.,  that  the  bell  in  the  latest  of 
the  seals  of  the  burgh  refers  to  a  bell  which  is  now,  after  a  lapse  of 
many  years,  annually  challenged  for  at  the  Bui'gh  races.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  bell  on  seal  No.  iv  is  very  much  identical  with  the 
racing  ones ;  the  two  being  of  about  the  same  date,  and  the  latter  hav- 
ing on  it  inscriptions  which  confirm  this.  This  racing  bell  is,  however, 
totally  unlike  that  on  No.  in,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  has  any 
connection  with  the  seals. 

"  I  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  have  exhibited  this  evening  a 
number  of  the  Glasgow  seals,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed. I  can,  however,  produce  a  copper  coin  with  a  most  beautiful 
impression  on  the  arms  of  that  city,  representing  the  forest  and  water 
privileges  belonging  to  the  Archbishop.  "What  I  would,  however, 
particulai'ly  call  attention  to,  is  the  position  of  the  bird,  which  clearly 
shows,  when  the  branches  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  standing  are  con- 
sidered, that  it  is  intended  to  represent  a  heron,  on  its  nest ;  and, 
therefore,  indicates  the  Archbishop's  right  to  a  heronry  in  his  forest 
of  Lockwood." 

Mr.  Planche  difFtred  entirely  from  Mr.  Irving  in  thinking  that  the 
bird  was  a  falcon.  It  was,  he  had  no  doubt,  an  eagle.  A  spread  eagle 
appeared  on  the  Lanark  seals.  We  were  well  aware  that  the  spread 
eagle,  as  he  had  .shown  long  since,  had  arisen  from  the  dimidiation  of 
arms,  by  which  two  copies  of  the  one  side  of  a  shield  were  afterwards 
joined,  producing  the  eagle  with  two  heads.  No  doubt  it  had  become 
the  cognisance  of  imperial  families  afterwards. 

J.  W.  Grover,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  upon  a  Roman  villa  at  Chedworth, 
Gloucestershire,  which  will  be  printed  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Joicrnal. 

The  Chairman  said  that  at  the  period  of  the  next  Congress,  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Cirencester,  it  was  probable  the  members  would  be 
enabled  to  inspect  these  interesting  ruins.  He  might  observe,  by  the 
way,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wei'e  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  there  were  the  remains  of  some  fifty  Roman 
cities  built  by  that  people  during  their  occupation  of  Britain. 
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On  Monday,  the  29tli  of  July,  1867,  the  Association  met  at  Ludlow  for 
its  twenty-fourth  Annual  Congress,  the  President  for  the  year  being 
Sir  Charles  Rouse  Boughton,  of  Downton  Hall,  Bart..  Soon  after  four 
o'clock  the  members  and  visitors  assembled  at  the  Guildhall ;  but, 
owing  to  that  building  being  occupied  by  the  County  Magistrates,  who 
had  not  concluded  their  sitting,  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the  As- 
sembly Rooms,  where  George  Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,the  Hon.  Curator, 
Librarian,  and  Excursion  Secretary  to  the  Association,  briefly  an- 
nounced the  plan  of  operations  for  the  week.  He  said  that  "  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  inspect  as  many  of  the  most  interesting  remains 
of  antiquity  in  the  town,  as  time  would  permit  them  to  visit,  under  the 
able  guidance  of  a  gentleman  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  heard  him,  Mr.  Thomas  "Wright,  who  had  kindly  undertaken  the 
office  of  cicerone,  and  who  would,  he  was  sure,  show  to  them  all  that 
was  best  worth  seeing,  and  descant  upon  it  with  his  usual  ability." 

%h\  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  observed  that  before 
starting  he  wished  to  call  their  attention  to  a  small  attempt  which  had 
been  made  with  regard  to  a  local  museum.  Although  many  of  the  ob- 
jects promised  had  not  yet  arrived,  still  he  would  point  out  two  or  three 
specimens  which  were  well  worthy  of  examination.  Amongst  these 
were  two  objects  brought  by  himself  from  the  ancient  city  of  Urico- 
nium ;  and  until  the  present  year  such  Roman  relics  had  not  been 
known  to  exist.  They  consisted  of  two  ordinary  candlesticks  used  by 
the  people  in  their  houses,  one  being  totally  perfect,  the  other  very 
much  broken.  As  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  these,  Mr.  More, 
of  Linley  Hall,  had  promised  to  send  two  candles,  and  various  other 
things,  which  had  not  yet  arrived.  Those  were  the  only  objects  at 
present  in  the  museum  relating  to  very  remote  antiquity,  but  a  few 
objects  of  a  less  important  though  interesting  character  would  be  found. 
There  was  also  a  number  of  selections  from  the  records  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Ludlow,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  two  of  the  old  guilds  of 
Ludlow,  the  Hammerman's  and  Stitcher's  Companies,  with  the  curious 
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old  money  boxes  in  which  their  contributions  were  placed.  Amongst 
the  documents  he  would  call  particular  attention  to  were  some  plans 
and  elevations  of  Ludlow  Castle,  made  in  the  year  1764,  and  presented 
by  Earl  Powis,  representing  the  castle  in  a  much  more  perfect  state 
than  it  is  in  now ;  in  fact,  in  as  nearly  a  perfect  state  as  possible.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Wright  alluded  to  some  coins  and  other  articles  in  the 
museum. 

The  company  then  proceeded  to  make  their  perambulation  round  the 
town,  and  the  objects  first  examined  were  the  gables  of  two  houses 
nearly  opposite  the  castle  entrance.  At  the  Rev.  R.  Meyricke's  stables 
a  halt  was  made,  and  the  building  now  used  as  a  coach-house  was 
examined.  This  was  evidently  the  chancel  of  some  old  monastic  chapel, 
the  moulded  ribs  of  the  interior  being  in  an  exceedingly  perfect  state. 
The  date  of  the  chancel  is  supposed  to  be  about  1175  or  1180.  The 
Grammar  School  in  Mill-street  was  next  inspected,  and  here  Mr.  Thos. 
Wright  explained  that  it  was  the  oldest  existing  Grammar  School  in 
the  country,  and  was  founded  by  the  Palmers'  guild,  to  whom  the 
town  owed  the  church  and  its  principal  charities.  The  charter  of  the 
Palmers'  guild  was  obtained  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  from 
Edward  the  First,  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
the  guild  was  dissolved,  and  all  their  charities  were  given  to  the  town 
and  vested  in  the  Corporation.  The  school  was  reincorporated,  and 
had  existed  ever  since  as  the  school  of  the  town.  There  was  nothing 
very  remai'kable  about  the  building,  which  was  erected  by  the  Corpora- 
tion in  the  fifteenth  century.  Lane's  asylum  was  next  visited,  on  the 
timber  of  which  appears  to  be  the  date  1(572.  This  asylum  was  built 
by  money  left  by  the  Ludford  family,  and  was  still  maintained,  partly 
by  the  amount  arising  from  that  money  and  partly  by  subscription. 
After  examining  the  oak  ceiling  and  pannelling  in  the  shop  and  parlour 
of  Mr.  James  Hocklej',  baker,  the  company  proceeded  to  the  Reader's 
house  in  the  churchj'ard.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  an  old  house,  having 
been  built  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  date  on  the  building 
is  A.D,  1616.  The  old  college  was  the  last  place  visited,  but  nothing 
very  interesting  or  curious  remains  about  the  building,  which  is  now 
used  as  stables  and  stores. 

At  6.30  the  members  and  their  friends,  among  whom  were  several 
ladies,  assembled  at  the  Feathers  Hotel  fur  dinner,  it  having  been  an- 
nounced by  the  President  that  he  should  take  that  opportunity  of  de- 
livering his  inaugural  address. 

At  about  6.45  he  took  the  chair,  being  supported  by  Col.  Colvin,C.B.; 
Capt.  the  Hon,  G,H.  W.  Windsor  Clive,  M.P. ;  Jasper  More,  Esq.,M.P. ; 
J.  F.  Severne,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Rev.  W.  C.  Sparrow  ;  F.  R.  Southern,  Esq. 
(the  ex-Mayor,  who  officiated  as  Deputy  for  the  Ma^-or,  W.  Whiteman, 
Esq.,  who  was  absent  from  ill-health),  and  others. 
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After  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  and  the  usual  loyal  and  compli- 
mentary toasts  had  been  drank, 

Sir  Charles  R.  Broughton  rose  and  said  :  "  Often,  Mr.  Mayor — or  I 
ought  perhaps  to  say  Mr.  Deputy  Mayoi' — as  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  taking  pai^t  witla  the  inhabitants  of  Ludlow  in  the  promotion  of  either 
the  work  or  the  pleasure  of  the  district,  it  has  never  yet  been  my  lot  to 
have  to  ask  3'ou  to  consider  me  as  a  stranger,  nor  have  I  ever  heretofore 
requested  you,  as  I  do  to-day,  to  look  upon  me  as  representing  the  voice 
of  a  distinguished  body  who  have  lately  arrived  in  your  borough  ;  th.at 
greatness  has,  however,  in  a  great  man's  words,  and  through  the  kind- 
ness of  my  friends,  "  been  thrust  upon  me,"  and  in  discharge  of  the 
duties  connected  with  it,  I  have  now  to  express  to  you,  sir,  on  their  be- 
half, their  best  thanks  for  the  cordial  welcome  which,  in  the  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  borough,  you  have  given  them.     That  welcome  the 
friends  who  are  now  around  me  well  understand  and  appreciate.     They 
do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  necessarily  the  greater  number  of 
your  body  are  strongly  imbued  with  antiquarian  tastes  ;  they  know  too 
well  that  the  graver  business  of  existence  leaves  comparatively  little 
leisure  for  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  any  one  merely  pleasurable 
pursuit ;  they  do  nevertheless  appreciate  your  welcome,  they  appreciate 
it  as  a  sign  of  that  which  sweetens  all  labour — the  approbation  of  those 
whose  education  and  intelligence  make  their  countenance  of  worth.  I  do 
not  intend  to  follow  a  custom  that  has  sometimes  been  adopted  by  those 
in  the  same  position  in  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  be,  that  of  giving 
a  long  antiquarian  discourse  upon  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, although  it  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  have  made 
such  a  speech  in  a  district  so  rich  in  archaeological  facts.     My  reasons 
are,  first,  that  I  doubt  whether  an  after-dinner  meeting  composed  of 
people  of  different  tastes  is  the  most  fit  place  for  such  a  plan  to  be 
followed;  and,  secondly,  because  I  feel  very  acutely  how  instantly  the 
slightest  error,  or  slip  of  the  tongue  even,  would  be  detected  by  those  far 
better  informed  persons  than  I  am  whom  I  now  see  around  me.  A  third 
reason  might  be  that  the  number,  the  value,  and  the  light,  agx^eeable 
way  in  which  many  of  the  published  records  are  written,  make  them  far 
better  means  of  conveying  information  than  the  most  elaborate  intelli- 
gence delivered  viva  voce  at  a  public  meeting.    But  then,  gentlemen,  if 
you  are  to  have  an  archieological  president,  who,  by  his  own  confession, 
is  incompetent  to  deal  with  archseological  subjects,  the  question  natu- 
rally obtrudes  itself,  why  an  association  of  such  unquestioned  merit  and 
standing  as  the  one  I  am  now  addressing,  should  find  it  necessary  to  go 
out  of  its  way  to  secure  a  simple  country  gentleman  to  descant  upon 
the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  which  he  has  far  less  acquaintance  than 
many  of  his  hearers  ?     I  had  no  sooner,  however,  asked  myself  such  a 
question  than  the  answer  seemed  to  suggest  itself  from  what  occurred 
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to  mo  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  the  tenant  of  the  Old  Priory  at 
Wenlock.  At  that  time  I  remember  but  little  was  said  of  a  former 
owner  of  the  ruins,  who  had  pulled  down  great  portions  of  them  to 
build  cottages  and  repair  farm-buildings  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the 
very  greatest  indignation  was  expressed  at  a  footman  who  belonged  to 
one  of  the  numerous  pic-nic  parties  who  came  to  the  place,  and  who, 
perhaps,  to  secure  a  memento,  but  certainly  without  any  particular  wish 
to  do  mischief,  did  nevertheless  commit  a  dire  antiquarian  offence,  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  which  even  at  this  distance  of  time  horresco  referens, 
for  he  actually  knocked  off  one  of  the  corbel's  noses !  So  much  had 
archaeological  feeling  increased  that  the  wholesale  destruction  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  our  monastic  remains  received  less  censure 
when  it  happened  in  one  generation,  than  did  this  forcible  abstraction 
of  the  corbel's  nose  in  our  day.  To  apply  this  story,  I  think  my  friends, 
in  appointing  me  to  this  post  of  honour,  must  have  had  some  hope  that  I 
might  perhaps  beneficially  exert  myself  in  my  own  district  to  protect  the 
corbels'  noses.  But  I  feel  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  presumptu- 
ous and  unnecessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  read  any  lecture  to  the  higher 
classes  amongst  the  residents  of  Ludlow  as  to  the  duty  of  preservino-,  as 
far  as  may  be,  uninjured,  the  relics  that  have  come  down  to  them  from, 
olden  times,  more  especially  in  a  town  which,  like  your  own,  has  not  only, 
by  the  creation  of  its  water-works,  the  amelioration  of  its  drainage,  the 
establishment  of  its  markets  and  schools,  reading-rooms  and  museum, 
done  so  much  to  provide  for  the  modern  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
which  has  also,  in  an  antiquarian  and  still  higher  spirit,  largely  bur- 
thened  itself  to  make  its  church,  in  fact  what  it  has  long  been  in  name, 
the  finest  ecclesiastical  building  in  Shropshire.  To  such  a  town,  I  say, 
no  amateur  archteologist  need  give  his  advice.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
you  are  aware  that  many  among  the  less  educated  members  of  the 
community  do  not  always  see  (because  they  have  never  been  taught) 
the  real  value  of  archaeological  remains,  and  that  they  frequently  and 
unknowingly  do  an  infinity  of  mischief  by  thoughtlessly  knockino-  off' 
corbels'  noses,  and  other  similar  acts  of  Vandalism.  To  all  such  I 
would  venture  very  humbly,  but  very  decidedly,  to  say  that  they  are  not 
marching  with  the  intelligence,  with  the  education,  or  with  the  refine- 
m.ent  of  their  day,  when  they  themselves  either  thoughtlessly  destroy, 
or  permit  the  destruction  by  others,  of  any  archaeological  remains — those 
heir-looms  of  their  country,  which,  when  once  they  are  lost,  no  modem 
laurels,  no  commercial  success  can  ever  replace.  One  who  was  well- 
known  to  the  members  of  this  society,  and  still  better  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Ludlow,  the  late  Mr.  Beriah  Bolfield,  at  the  Shrewsbury 
Congress  of  the  Association,  of  which  he  was  president,  made  the  fol- 
lowing remark  : — "  If  you  want  a  people  to  cherish  a  love  of  their  native 
place,  and  to  improve  it  at  some  cost  to  themselves,  fill  their  minds  with 
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the  grandeur  of  its  past  history ;  let  them  be  made  conscious  of  their 
identification  with  the  centuries  that  are  gone,  and  then  ask  of  their 
sympathies,  a  future  worthy  of  their  ancestors."  Those  feehngs,  which 
animated  the  president  in  1862,  are  the  same  as  those  which  I  have 
good  reason  to  beheve  animate  your  visitors  to  Ludlow  to-day,  and  they 
do  not  ask  the  residents  in  this  district  for  their  sympathy  and  co- 
operation, merely  because  they  can  elucidate  the  manners  and  the  cus- 
toms, the  arts  and  the  decorations  of  a  bygone  period ;  these  things  are, 
no  doubt,  interesting  in  themselves,  but  they  are  very  secondary  to  that 
better  sort  of  antiquarianism,  that  true  archaic  feeling,  which  loves 
ancient  things,  not  merely  because  they  are  rare,  but  because  in  the  con- 
templation of  them  can  most  clearly  be  detected  the  spirit  of  ages  gone 
by,  can  best  be  obtained,  as  it  were  from  the  oil  wells  of  the  earth,  the 
strongest  light  to  illuminate  our  future.  Man  is  continually,  daily,  hourly 
changing;  he  leaves  behind  all  that  his  ancestors  have  accomplished, and 
is  advancing  towards  an  unknown,  indefinite  future ;  and  it  is  because 
archgeology  (as  Sir  Stafford  Korthcote  said  at  Exeter)  is  the  science 
Avhich  enables  us  to  appreciate  this  progress  that  it  is  a  noble,  an  inte- 
resting, and  an  elevating  study.  It  must  be  a  subject  of  much  satis- 
faction to  many  of  ns  that  the  rich  field  of  antiquarian  research  which 
lies  before  our  visitors  is  no  barren  ground,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  long  been  appreciated  and  lai'gely  cultivated  by  the  literary 
labours  of  Shropshire  men.  Amongst  the  most  valuable  I  may  mention 
Mr.  Eyton's  Antiquities  of  ShropsJure,  a  work  without  which  not  only  no 
Shropshire  but  no  antiquarian  library  in  the  country  would  be  con- 
sidered complete.  Another  Shropshire  labourer  who  has  lately  been 
taken  from  us  is  one  who  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  members  of 
this  Society,  as  one  of  their  most  learned  associates,  one  of  their  most 
genial  companions,  and  by  myself,  and  probably  many  others  here,  as 
their  kind,  thoughtful  host  in  his  rectory  at  Holdenby — I  mean  the 
author  of  Salojoia  Antiqua ;  and  sad  it  is,  I  venture  to  think,  for  this 
Association  to  have  to  reflect  that  the  obituary  of  the  same  number  of 
their  journal  should  have  had  to  record  the  deaths  of  Thomas  Pettigrew 
and  of  Charles  Hartshorne.  I  need  not  do  more  than  briefly  allude  to 
your  President  in  1862,  and  who,  on  that  occasion  at  Shrewsbury,  gave 
you  such  an  instructive  address,  such  a  pleasing,  condensed  summary 
of  the  history  of  Shropshire,  By  my  friends  in  the  Association  Mr. 
Botfield  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  as  one  of  their  most  talented  mem- 
bers ;  by  my  friends  in  Ludlow  no  less,  as  one  who  did  honour  to  their 
choice  of  a  representative  in  parliament.  And  among  this  list  of 
Shropshire  worthies,  I  must  not  omit  the  name  of  another  gentleman, 
one  who  is  very  extensively  known  botli  in  England  and  abroad  for  his 
great  diligence,  his  laborious,  painstaking  research,  and  one  who  has 
done  much  to  promote  the  success  of  the  present  congress  ;  I  mean  the 
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author,  amongst  many  othei*  works,  of  the  local  legends  of  Shropshire, 
and  what  we  should  look  upon  as  a  still  better  title  here,  the  author  of 
the  history  of  his  native  town,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright.  Dukes,  Nightin- 
gale, Pidgeon,  Blakeway,  Owen,  Corbett,  and  Anderson,  are  likewise,  or 
were,  friends  round  the  Wrekin  who  have  done  much  to  infuse  into  us  a 
love  of  our  native  antiquities.  But,  gentlemen,  I  must  not  trust  myself 
to  make  the  merest  allusion  to  their  labours,  for  you  must  know  that  I 
believe  the  one  thing  that  my  friends  here  have  the  greatest  horror  of 
is  what  we  used  to  call  at  school  not  very  logically  "stale  news."  The 
oldest,  most  undecipherable  manuscript  will,  if  promising  to  be  valuable, 
be  eagerly,  however  laboriously,  mastered  ;  but  once  let  any  son  of  Cax- 
ton  have  handled  it,  henceforth  as  a  rechauffi;  it  becomes  inadmissible 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  Association.  We  have,  I  think,  nevertheless, 
one  Shropshire  antiquary  out  of  whose  book  any  of  my  friends  might 
be  glad  to  take  a  leaf,  notwithstanding  their  rule,  for  he  accomplished 
what  I  am  afraid  is  bej'-on.d  the  skill  of  the  Archaeological  Association, 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Archaeological  Institute,  the  Camden, 
the  Cambrian,  or  all  of  them  together  :  for  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV 
at  Venuington,  near  Alderbmy,  in  Shropshire,  was  born  one  who  was 
still  living  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  who  in  a  book  published  at 
that  period,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  you  at  Dovvnton,  is  de- 
scribed as  "The  old,  old,  very  old  man,  Thomas  Parr."  I  do  not  know 
how  many  hundreds  of  years  in  all  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived,  but 
we  of  Ludlow  to-day  shall  be  sufficiently  hospitable  to  our  visitors  if  we 
express  the  hope  that  any  two  of  them  may  attain  his  age,  and  perhaps 
the  survivor  will  then  come  again  to  Ludlow  in  the  twentieth  century, 
to  tell  our  great  grandchildi'en  what  an  archaeological  meeting  was  like 
in  18G7.  Of  the  antiquities  of  the  county  then,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given,  I  say  nothing — nothing  of  all  these  Druidical  remains,  those 
British  earthworks,  those  Roman  camps  and  towns,  Norman  abbeys, 
or  Plantagenet  castles  with  which  this  border  land  is  so  thickly  studded. 
Still  I  hope  that  my  antiquarian  friends  will  excuse  me  if  for  a  moment 
I  am  not  able  entirely  to  repress  the  gi'atification  of  reminding  my 
neighbours  in  their  native  town  how  many  old  associations — how  much 
of  interest  lies  at  their  feet,  without  even  stirring  from  her  walls,  and 
where  they  may  most  readily  get  information.  Would  you  leai-n  all 
that  has  been  gleaned  of  the  eai'ly  history  of  Ludlaive  (the  people's  hill), 
and  of  the  sorry  time  her  inhabitants  must  have  had  as  Briton,  Saxon, 
Norman,  or  Dane  got  the  mastery,  consult  Mr.  Wright's  most  interest- 
ing volumes  on  the  history  of  this  place.  Of  the  Norman  originators 
of  your  castle  you  will  find  abundant  information  in  that  pleasant  paper 
which  was  read  by  my  friend  Mr.  Planche,  at  Shrewsbury,  on  the  Nor- 
man Earls  of  Montgomery.  Mr.  Wright,  'Mr.  Hartshorne,  Mr.  Eyton, 
and  others  have  rolaled  most  graphically  the  subsequent  feuds  in 
1868  "  rz 
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which  your  castle  was  engaged — how  Joce  de  Dinan  and  Walter  de 
Lacy,  the  great  Earls  of  Mortimer  and  Fitzwarine,  were  alternately  its 
Lords,  or,  in  those  troublous  times,  the  occupants  of  its  lowest  dun- 
geons.    Throughout  the  wars  of  King  Stephen,  the  subsequent  rebel- 
lion of  the  Bai'ons,  when  Ludlow  was  taken  by  De  Monfcfort,  all  through 
the  sanguinary  contests  of  the  fifteenth  century,  these  old  walls  bore 
their  full  share,  and  their  inhabitants  became  zealous  adherents  of  the 
white  rose  of  York.     Here  probably  were  planned  their  great  victories 
of  Mortimer's  Cross,  Towton,  Barnet,  and  Tewkesbury ;   here  again 
they  rallied  after  their  defeats  of  Ludford,  Wakefield,  and  St.  Albans. 
But  not  only  as  the  grim  stronghold  of  war  does  Ludlow  Castle  appeal 
to  your  interests,  for  after  these  turbulent  times  were  passed,  it  became 
and  continued  for  many  years  the  chosen  abode  of  royalty,  and  the 
court  of  the  heirs  apparent  to  the  throne.     Could  these  old  walls  speak, 
how  many  a  story  of  the  courtly  revelry  of  the  princes  of  York  might 
they  not  unfold.     In  their  long  chequered  career,  how  much  of  misery 
have  they  not  witnessed  ?     Saddest  scene  of  all,  perhaps,  would  have 
been  that  when  just  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  ago  a  funeral 
cortege  (symbolical  at  once  of  a  parent's  grief  and  the  destruction  of  a 
nation's  hope)  left  this  town  with  the  remains  of  Pi-ince  Arthur,  for  his 
last  long  home  under  Worcester  Cathedral.    Romance  would  probably 
fix  her  residence  at  Ludlow  as  the  happiest  period  in  the  career  of  that 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  whose  mournful  history  we  all  know  so  well, — 
whose  living  widowhood  and  touching  death  at  Kimbolton,  novelist 
and  dramatist  have  alike  made  familiar  to  us.    But  not  even  when  you 
have  made  yourselves  master  of  all  that  these  old  ruins  have  been  in 
the  court  and  the  camp,  will  you  have  exhausted  their  interest ;  for 
another  and  a  gentler  tie,  that  of  literature,  again  binds  them  to  us, 
for  here  it  was  that  the  lofty  intellect  of  Milton  first  gave  notoriety  to 
his  masque  of  Comus  ;  and  here  again,  sheltered  by  the  rugged  walls  of 
the  old  frontier  fortress,  Butler  launched  upon  the  world  the  humour 
and  the  satire  of  his  Hudibras.     Passing  over  the  government  of  the 
good  and  wise  Sir  H.  Sydney,  we  soon  come  to  the  hifaustus  dies  when, 
stript  of  its  roof,  the  old  border  rallying  place  of  more  than  six  centuries 
was  abandoned  to  decay,  and  soon  becaiue  the  ruin  that  we  now  see  it. 
If  we  may  venture  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  we  may  almost 
say  of  it  what  the  great  Sir  Edward  Coke  said  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (then  three  hundred  years  younger  than  it  now  is)  si  antiquita- 
tem  species  est  vetustissima,  si  dignitatem  honoratissima,  si  j urisdictionem 
capacissima.     To  gather  something,  however,  from  these  antiquarian 
reminiscences,  how  careful  ought  not  the  thought  of  what  manner  of 
men  those  were  who  quietly  viewed  the  destruction  of  Ludlow  make 
us,  if  we  should  feel  over  inclined  to  pride  ourselves  upon  the  supe- 
rior civilisation  of  these  present,  passing  days.     How  anxious  should 
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we  be  lest  posterity  should  pass  the  same  verdict  upon  us  which  wo 
are  compelled  to  give  against  our  predecessors ;  for  the  days  which 
saw  the  ruin  of  this  fine  old  historic  fortress  were  not  those  com- 
monly called  barbarous,  but  were  days,  on  the  contrary,  that  have 
been  reckoned  amongst  the  palmiest  of  our  literary  annals.  Those 
were  the  days  when  Swift  and  when  Congreve  lashed  with  no  spar- 
ing pens  the  more  prominent  of  our  national  vices ;  days  when  the 
Spectator  and  the  Tatler  charmed  our  forefathers  with  the  sparkling 
wit  of  Steele,  or  with  the  liigh  moral  excellence  and  the  polished  clas- 
sical English  of  Addison  ;  days  when  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  Rowe,  Prior, 
Arbuthnot,  and  others  like  them,  gave  to  the  world  a  literature  which 
is  still  amongst  our  most  cherished  possessions.  Better  than  those  days 
perhaps,  without  arrogance,  we  say  that  we  may  be,  but  better  than 
these  days,  without  doubt,  we  may  say  that  posterity  will  be.  But  if 
our  visitors  will  have  to  mix  regret  with  the  pleasure  with  which  they 
will  view  our  castle,  no  such  mingled  feelings  need  enter  into  their  in- 
spection of  our  church.  Erected  by  the  fourth  Edward,  perhaps,  more 
medicevorum,  to  atone  for  the  carnage  of  Towton,  perhaps  only  to  reward 
the  borough  which  had  served  him  so  faithfully,  and  to  which  he  gave 
its  charter,  its  history  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  other 
churches ; — a  period  of  splendour,  a  partial  eclipse,  and  happily  in  our 
case,  as  in  many  others,  a  perfect  revival.  Entranced  as  our  visitors 
will  be,  as  they  cannot  help  being,  with  the  work  of  the  builders  of  old ; 
something  of  commendation  we  trust  they  may  have  for  the  work  of 
the  restorers  of  to-day ;  for  freely,  ungrudgingly,  and  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  the  task  has  been  done ;  and  we  would  fain  hope  that  it  will 
bring  God's  blessing  upon  it.  We  would  fain  re-echo  the  hope  lately 
expressed  in  a  published  sermon  of  her  youngest  rector,  that  the  large 
sum  spent  on  the  fabric  of  our  church  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  that 
the  work  of  the  church  will  not  be  allowed  to  slumber  within  her  walls. 
Much,  however,  as  has  been  done,  there  is  much  more  that  might  be 
done  ;  and  when  the  Rector  of  Ludlow  mentioned  to  me  a  few  days  ago 
how  glad  he  would  be  to  see  a  new  font  in  the  church,  I  immediately 
felt  like  that  individual  in  the  story,  who  was  so  moved  by  the  eloquence 
of  a  preacher  of  a  charity  sermon  that  he  straightway  plunged  his  hand 
into  his  neighbour's  pocket  and  put  everything  he  found  there  on  the 
plate.  I  resolved,  in  short,  that  a  subscription  started  by  this  Asso- 
ciation would  be  a  graceful  return  for  much  hospitality  shown  to  them, 
and  the  object  purchased  would  serve  as  a  pleasant  memento  of  their 
visit  to  Ludlow.  I  will  only  fui'ther  add  that  I  or  any  member  of  the 
local  committee  will  gladly  take  charge  of  any  such  donation.  The 
limited  time  at  our  disposal  warns  me  that  I  must  not  even  in  imagina- 
tion ask  you  to  accompany  me  further,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  during 
the  coming  week  you  will  be  told  what  u  I'und  of  interest  you  have  in 
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the  foregoing  and  in  many  another  object.     Such,  for  instance,  as  the 
old  town  walls  with  one  of  their  original  gateways  left ;  the  sites  of  the 
establishments  of  the  Black  and  White  Friars ;  the  estate  of  the  Pal- 
mers'guild,  now  and  long  represented  by  yonr  excellent  Grammar  School ; 
the  manor-house  of  Ludford,  for  centuries  the  home  of  the  Charltons  ; 
those  many  quaint  gabled  timber  town  houses  that  speak  so  eloquently 
of  the  smaller  trade  and  less  exacting  social  requirements  of  the  former 
inhabitants  of  your  borough.     So  wisely  have  the  Association  chosen 
Ludlow  for  their  temporary  resting-place,  that  there  is  hardly  a  spot 
in    it   in  which    they  can  place  themselves  where  they  may  not  see 
some  i^elic  of  the  architecture  of  three  or  four  centuries  to  help  them  to 
illustrate  the  history  and  tradition  of  three  or  four  times  their  number. 
No  less  will  this  be  the  case  in  the  excursions,  as  the  programme  will 
tell  you  that  the  sajnentissimi  inter  sajjientes  have  been  already  providing 
for  your  amusement,  supplemented  as  the  stores  have  been  by  those  of 
our  local  friends,  who  are  qualified  to  help  them ;  and  amongst  the 
latter  yon  will  hear  with  much  pleasure  the  names  of  Mrs.  Stackhouse 
Acton,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Joyce,  of  Burford,  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Townsend,  of 
Leominster,  and  Mr.  Cocking,  of  Ludlow.     There  only  remains  for  me 
to  acknowledge  in  my  position  as  president  the  courtesies  of  those  who 
propose  to  receive  in  their  houses  the  Association,  and  who,  although 
they  may  not  be  archasologists  themselves,  thus  wish  to  acknowledge 
their  appreciation  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  archaeology.     First  of  all, 
there  is  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  this  borough,  who  have  been  as 
forward  on  this  occasion  as  on  many  previous  ones  to  show  that  the 
practical  no  less  than  the  theoretical  duties  of  hospitality  are  fully  re- 
cognised by  them.     At  Burford  the  Association  will  be  received  by  my 
kind   friend.  Lord  Northwick,  the  hospitable  successor  of  those  bold 
barons  of  Burford,  whose  monuments  are  destined  to  give  you  no  little 
pleasure,  and  whose  descendants,  under  their  better-known  name  of 
Cornwall,  are  still  our  neighbours.     The  best  thanks  of  the  Association 
are  also  due  for  the  intended  reception  at  Oakley  Park,  by  the  family, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  fair  grounds  of  the  old  Priory  of  Bromfield  since 
the  Reformation  brouarht  the  last  of  them  to  e'rief.     And  I  have  now 
to  beg,  in  the  name  of  this  Society,  that  Lady  Mary  Clive  will  accept 
of  these  thanks,  and  whilst  paying  them,  the  Association  will  not  for- 
get that  it  was  to  a  late  owner  of  Oakley  Park  that  the  Roxburgh  Club 
was  originally  indebted  for  supplying  them  with  a  reprint  of  many 
valuable  official  documents   relating  to  Ludlow  and  the  Marches  of 
Wales.    At  Downton  Castle  the  Association  will  be  entertained  by  the 
descendant  of  two  individuals  whose  names  will  be  well-known  to  many 
of  you,  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Payne  Knight  and  his  equally  distinguished 
brother,  the  late  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society.     Less  of  in- 
terest in  that  house  will  you  sec  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
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case,  from  the  well-known  bequest  which  placed  mariy  of  its  treasures 
in  the  British  Museum.  Some  of  the  architectural  part  of  our  Society 
may  not,  perhaps,  entirely  sanction  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Payne 
Knight's  theory  as  to  the  practicability  of  a  union  of  the  beauties  of 
Grecian  and  Gothic  art ;  they  cannot,  however,  but  acknowledge  the 
good  taste  shown  in  the  modern  alterations  of  his  grand-nephew ;  and 
none  of  you,  I  think,  be  your  tastes  what  they  may,  can  see  without 
pleasure  the  beauty  which  the  cultivated  scholar  chose  for  the  even- 
ing of  his  days  ;  for  as  you  stand  on  the  castle  terrace  of  Down- 
ton,  with  Shropshire's  highest  hills  on  your  left,  those  of  Radnorshire 
on  your  right,  with  the  whole  chace  of  Bringewood  in  front,  and 
the  fair  valley  of  the  Teme  at  your  feet — familiar  though  you  may  be 
in  your  annual  excursions  with  many  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in 
English  scenery,  still  I  think,  with  that  view  before  you,  you  will  say 
with  Marmion  on  Dun  Edin,  that 

"  Fairer  scene  you  ne'er  surveyed." 
And  now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  express  to  you  the 
great  pleasure  it  will  give  me  personally  to  welcome  you  to  that  other 
Downton,  that  "Saxon  enclosure  on  the  hill,"  now  represented  by  the 
square  fields,  the  trim  hedges,  and  the  red  brick  walls  of  my  own  un- 
romantic  home.  Little,  I  am  afraid,  is  there  of  an  antiquarian  nature 
to  show  you,  for  old  families,  like  old  stones,  must  not  (if  they  are  to 
preserve  their  moss  uninjured)  be  moved  from  the  spot  where  they  were 
originally  placed,  and  mine  had  their  foundation  in  Warwickshire  soil. 
Still,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain,  in  the  ti'ansplantation  of  the  genea- 
logical tree,  that  either  the  climate,  the  soil,  or  (what  all  planters  know 
is  of  consequence),  its  neighbours  have  not  agreed  with  it  most  excel- 
lently. I  can  only  say  now,  that  if  there  are  any  of  my  Penates  cal- 
culated to  give  you  satisfaction,  I  can  assure  my  archaeological  visitors 
that  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  inspect  them ;  and  whilst  welcoming 
my  friends  in  the  Association,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  forget  that  it  will 
give  me  at  least  equal  pleasure  to  welcome  those  still  older  friends  in 
this  town,  who  on  this  occasion,  on  account  of  their  numbers,  have  had 
to  be  represented  by  the  local  committee— friends  whom  I  at  all  times 
gratefully  remember  have  never  omitted  any  opportunity  of  showing 
their  friendly  regai'd  to  my  ancestors,  my  family,  and  myself.  ^Vith 
these  few  remarks  I  have  now  to  announce  the  inauguration  in  Ludlow 
of  the  twenty-fourth  Congress  of  the  "  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion." 

A  number  of  toasts  followed,  amongst  which  were  the  health  of  the 
Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  Diocese,  to  which 

The  ilev.  W.  C.  Sparrow  responded.  He  explained  the  cause  of  the 
absence  of  the  Rector  (Rev.  E.  Clayton),  who  would,  however,  be  pre- 
sent on  Wednesday.    As  a  body,  the  Clergy  iclt  that  they  owed  a  great 
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deal  to  arcliasologists,  for  tliey  could  not  doubt  that  they  had  directed 
the  spirit  of  church  restoration.  But  for  the  labours  of  archa3ologists 
he  felt  sure  they  would  not  have  had  the  same  enlightened  restoration 
of  their  church  fabrics  as  they  had  had  of  late  years,  and  of  which  they 
had  such  a  noble  example  in  their  own  church.  He  regretted  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Bishop,  and  especially  the  cause  of  such  absence.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  a  source  of  much  sorrow  that  one  holding  so  responsible  a 
position  should  be  incapacitated  by  bad  health  from  discharging  the 
functions  of  his  high  office. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  gave  the  health  of  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration of  Ludlow. 

Mr.  Southern  (Depuly-Mayor)  responded. 

Mr.  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  proposed  the  Borough  Members. 

Captain  the  Hon.  G.  H.  W.  Windsor  Clive,  as  one  of  the  members 
for  the  borough,  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  visit  of  Archieological 
Association.  After  alluding  to  the  visit  of  the  Sultan  to  this  country 
of  the  "barbarians,"  and  referring  briefly  to  the  objects  of  interest  in 
the  locality,  he  explained  that  Colonel  Percy  Herbert,  being  one  of  her 
ISIajesty's  household,  was  unavoidably  detained  in  London,  or  would 
have  joined  him  in  receiving  the  visit  of  so  distinguished  a  body  as  the 
British  Archgeological  Association. 

Mr.  Severne  also  briefly  replied  to  the  toast. 

The  health  of  "The  County  Members"  being  given, 

Mr.  Jasper  More  responded,  and  gave  the  health  of  "The  Ladies," 
to  which 

Mr.  G.  R.  Wright  replied,  and  the  parly  then  broke  up. 


Tuesday,  30th  July. 

A  special  train  having  been  provided  by  the  President  to  convey  the 
party  to  Bitterley,  at  ten  o'clock  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  members 
and  their  friends  assembled  on  the  platform  of  the  Ludlow  Station. 
LTpon  their  arrival  at  Bitterley  they  were  most  courteously  received  by 
the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Charles  Walcot,  by  whom  they  were  conducted 
towards  the  church. 

On  entering  the  church-yard  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  called  the  visitors'  at- 
tention to  a  fine  and  very  perfect  specimen  of  a  churchyard  cross,  the 
date  of  which  he  said  was  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  top  remained  on  one  face  a  carving 
of  the  crucifixion,  that  on  the  other  was  much  decayed.  The  Rev.  C. 
Walcot  said  that  within  his  memory  a  cross  had  existed  on  the  top  of 
the  column  ;  from  additional  information  obtained  from  Mr.  Price,  of 
the  Milcroft,  it  was  described  as  about  one  foot  ui  diameter,  and  having 
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the  emblems  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  a  circle  of  clouds  in  the  centre. 
This  had  been  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  top,  which  lay  half-buried 
in  soil ;  and  when  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  G  win  was  appointed  master  of  the 
Grammar  School  in  1824,  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Rev.  John 
Walcot,  and  had  it  reiixed  in  its  place.  The  beauty  of  the  cross  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  exceedingly  picturesque  character  of  the 
scenery  which  forms  its  background. 

The  shaft  and  base  of  a  cross  of  about  the  same  date  remain  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  Caynham. 

On  entering  the  church  some  late  but  interesting  monuments  in  the 
chancel  were  described  by  the  Rev.  C.  Walcot,  one  of  which,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Lord  Lisburne,  bears  a  remarkable  Latin  inscription. 
The  otiier  related  to  the  Lacys,  of  Charlccot,  so  intimately  connected 
with  Sliakespearian  history. 

The  church  generally  presented  many  interesting  points  of  observa- 
tion. In  very  early  times  it,  together  with  the  property,  belonged  to 
Roger  de  Lacy,  and  was  returned  in  Domesday  Booh  as  being  wortli 
40s.  A  tolerably  correct  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  church  is  given  in 
the  GenUeman'' s  Magazine  for  1831. 

Mr.  Irvine  pointed  out  a  good  specimen  of  a  church  chest  having  orna- 
mental iron  bands,  of  a  date  coincident  w4th  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I,  or  beginning  of  Edward  II.  It  now  contains  the  parish  regis- 
ters. There  was  also  a  very  curious  slab  in  the  pavement  close  to  south 
wall  of  the  chancel,  seemingly  of  decorated  date,  the  ornament  of  which 
is  produced  by  sinking  out  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  filling  up  with 
a  hard  irony  red  cement.  It  had  stood  the  wear  very  well.  He  called 
attention  to  two  beams  of  the  rood  loft,  between  which  remained  por- 
tions of  the  open  tracery,  the  design  had  been  of  an  unusual  character. 
The  clerk's  desk  appeared  to  have  been  partly  constructed  out  of  it. 

Proceeding  into  the  nave,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  richly  carved 
oak  pulpit,  of  about  the  commencement  of  a.d.  1600;  and  also  to  the 
very  beautiful  Norman  font  of  a  tub  shape,  ornamented  with  an  arcad- 
ing  round  its  lower  part,  and  a  sort  of  frilling  round  the  edge.  At  the 
west  end  the  late  Early  English  arch  of  three  orders  into  the  tower 
had  a  fine  carved  corbel  on  south  side. 

Before  leaving  the  church,  Mr.  Irvine  strongly  ui'ged  that  when  the 
roofs  were  restored  the  present  timbers  should  be  retained,  and  sug- 
gested that  where  found  defective  they  would  only  require  to  be  spliced. 
In  the  village  a  good  sample  of  a  plain  brick  house,  called  the  "Old 
Park,"  remains  ;  and  also  a  richly-moulded  ceiling  of  late  perpendicular 
date,  in  the  cellars  of  a  house  having  a  stone  tablet  in  front,  bearing 
the  inscription  that  it  was — "  Erected  by  Thomas  Hopton,  Esq.,  am],- —  ^ 
Margaret,  his  wyfe,  daughter  to  Adam  Lutley,  Esquire.  A  no  :  Df^Jil-i^-S^^ 
1602."  The  ceihng,  of  course,  must  have  belonged  to  a  iirior  stru/kn)(V.  v^ 
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After  leaving  the  church  the  party  proceeded  to  Bitterley  Courf,  the 
residence  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Walcot,  M.A.,  who  had  kindly 
laid  out  the  following  most  interesting  family  relics  and  ornaments  for 
their  inspection  : — 

1.  Half  of  the  cloak  worn  by  Charles  I  on  the  scaffold,  which  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  William  Walcot,  who  was  page  to  the  king's 
student  in  the  Middle  Temple ;  he  was  the  third  son  of  Humphrey 
Walcott,  of  Walcott.  2.  A  rich  piece  of  silk  brocade,  used  in  the 
Walcot  family  as  a  christening  robe  from  the  sixteenth  century.  3. 
The  first  English  regimental  flag  that  ever  crossed  the  line,  under 
General  Adlercrain. 

Curious  Papers. — 1.  Warrant  to  Humphrey  Walcott  Jn  1642,  with 
the  signature  of  Charles  1,  to  raise  £5,000  for  the  royal  cause.  2.  A 
letter  dated  in  1G43,  signed  by  Charles  1,  demanding  a  loan  of  £150 
from  Humphrey  Walcott.  3.  Warrant,  dated  in  1648,  to  indemnify 
Humphrey  Walcott,  signed  by  Lord  Lindsay.  4  Letter  from  Lord 
Arthur  Capel,  1643.  5.  Leave  on  parole  to  John  Walcot,  from  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton,  whose  prisoner  he  then  was  at  Red  Castle ;  also 
receipt  from  Sir  Thos.  Middleton  of  £50  for  his  ransom,  1645.  6.  Dis- 
charge of  the  sequestration  against  Humphrey  Walcott  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners  assembled  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  1649.  7. 
Letter  from  Lord  Jefiries  to  John  Walcott,  with  the  answer  of  the 
latter.  8.  A  silver  case  containing  silver  counters  representing  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  Sovereigns  from  Edward  the  Confessor 
down  to  James  1 ;  also  Lord  Darnley,  Anne  of  Denmark,  Frederick 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  his  son  Charles  Lewis.  These  counters  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  executed  by  Simon  Pass,  under  royal  hcence.  9. 
A  letter  from  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  on  the  projected  invasion 
of  this  country  by  the  Pretender  in  1 744.  The  writer  of  the  letter  was 
Henry  Arthur  Herbert,  created  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  on  Dec. 
21,  1743,  and  advanced  to  the  Earldom  of  Powis  in  1748.  It  has  no 
address.  This  letter,  although  of  a  comparative  recent  date,  is  of  in- 
terest, from  its  historical  associations,  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

"Dear  Dick, — The  enclosed  was  sent  to  me  by  order  of  the  Privy 
Council,  of  your  receipt  of  it  I  desire  you  will  give  immediate  notice  to 
ye  Justices  of  the  county  of  Salop,  that  they  may  meet  at  Shrewsbury  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  and  concert  proper  measures  for  pursuing 
the  contents  and  intention  of  it  from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall  judge 
the  circumstances  of  affairs  shall  require.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
even  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  Pretender,  will  distinguish  y'  y^  in- 
vasion now  undertaken  by  the  French  ministry  is  not  a  measure  taken 
to  support  him,  but  that  he  is  made  use  of  in  aid  of  their  design  to  re- 
duce Great  Britain,  whose  councils,  arms,  and  money  have  drove  y"' 
out  of  Germany  to  be  a  province  to  France.     Several  of  the  Roman 
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Catholicks  have  already  consider'd  it  in  this  light  (I  mean  some  of  the 
first  rank)  and  have  attended  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  desire  his  grace 
will  assure  his  Majesty  of  their  duty  and  attachment,  so  sensible  are 
they,  (were  the  French  schemes  to  succeed)  that  they  would  suffer  by 
exchanging  our  Laws  and  Constitution  for  an  arbitrary  French  Go- 
vernment, and  that  His  being  placed  at  the  Head  of  it  as  Viceroy  to 
the  King  of  France  would  be  all  the  advantage  he  could  obtain  at  all 
events.  In  the  year  1715  and  1723  letters  of  the  same  kind  were 
despatched  to  the  several  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  and  parti- 
cularly in  1723,  when  we  were  actually  threatened  with  the  like  at- 
tempt by  France.  This  must  certainly  be  remembered  by  many 
Gent"  in  y*  present  commission  of  the  Peace,  and  will  be  an  instruction 
for  Precedent  for  y"  in  the  case  before  us.  The  Catholicks  and  others 
described  by  the  enclosed  paper,  who  live  quietly  at  home  and  behave 
well,  should  not  be  molested.  But  pray  desire  my  friends  to  use  their 
utmost  care  and  vigilance  on  this  occasion,  and  as  to  such,  whom  there 
are  grounds  to  suspect,  everything  should  be  done  as  can  be  done  for 
the  Service  and  Security  of  the  Government,  The  embarcation  is  con- 
tinued at  Dunkirk  and  the  French  fleet  is  returned  into  the  Channel, 
and  it  is  now  discovered  y®  Count  de  Saxe,  who  commands  the  French 
forces  in  this  expedition,  was  in  London  privately  abou^t  six  weeks  agoe; 
on  the  other  hand.  Sir  John  Norris  is  in  the  Downs,  with  a  good  Fleet 
waiting  for  a  favourable  wind  to  oppose  the  embarcation,  with  one  part 
of  it,  and  to  attack  the  French  Squadi^on  with  the  other.  The  Dutch 
forces  are  expected  to  embark  for  Holland  to-morrow,  and  orders  are 
sent  for  six  thousand  of  English  forces  from  Ostend,  etc. — to  come 
away  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  As  1  have  not  time  to  Avrite  any  more,  1  desire  you  will  communi- 
cate the  contents  of  this  to  my  friends. 

"  1  am  yo""  etc.,  "  Herbert. 

"  Lord  Barrimore  is  still  under  examination.  There  are  many  letters 
in  town,  and  the  accounts  are  believed,  y*  Admiral  Mathews  after  an 
engagement  that  lasted  three  days  had  over  the  French  and  Spanish 
Squadrons  obtained  a  compleat  victory,  an  Express  from  him  is  hourly 
expected." 

After  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Walcot  for  his 
kindness  and  courtesy,  the  party  left  the  Rectory  and  retraced  their 
steps  to  the  station  en  route  for  the  Titterstone  Clee  Hill.  Here  such  of 
the  ladies  as  chose  were  placed  in  the  railway  trucks  used  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  stone  quarried  in  the  Clee  Hill  Works,  and  were  drawn  up  a 
steep  incline  by  the  engine  stationed  at  the  top,  while  the  rest  of  the  party 
walked  up  the  incline  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Hoar  Edge, 
where  very  extensive  quarries  in  the  "Dhu  stone"  (locally  pronounced 
1867  14 
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"Jew  stone")  rock,  a  species  of  basalt,  have  lately  been  opened,  the 
name  "Dim"  having  been  probably  given  to  the  stone  from  its  dark  grey 
appearance,  "Dhu"  in  the  Gaelic  signifying  "black."  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  party  at  the  stone  works  they  found  that  the  cottages  of  the 
quarriers  and  labourers  had  assumed  quite  a  gala  appearance.  At 
several  points  along  the  incline  triumphal  arches,  flags,  and  mottos  had 
been  ai'ranged  by  the  workpeople  employed  at  the  quarries  ;  while,  as 
the  trucks  passed  beneath  one  of  the  permanent  bridges  over  the  in- 
cline, a  party  of  women  and  children  assembled  and  scattered  down 
flowers  to  the  ladies  in  the  vans,  the  whole  of  tliese  ornamentations 
having  been  prepared  at  the  sole  expense  as  weU  as  by  the  sole  labour 
of  the  workmen. 

The  stone-quarries  and  stone-crushing  machines  were  then  examined  ; 
and  the  latter,  although  hardly  to  be  included  under  the  title  of  anti- 
quities, called  forth  some  discussion,  and  elicited  a  good  deal  of  praise. 
After  a  long  stroll  across  Clee  Hill,  the  party  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
Titterstone,  the  highest  point  of  which  stands  some  1700  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.     The  climb  to  the  top  was   somewhat  difiicult, 
owing  partly  to  the  steepness,  and  partly  to  the  almost  velvety  smooth- 
ness of  the  grass.     On  arriving  at  the  summit  the  pedestrians  were 
joined  by  a  few  equestrians  and  some  other  friends  on  foot,  who  had 
arrived  by  a  difierent  route.     The  day  was,  on  the  whole,  well-suited 
for  "a  view,"  and  the  beautiful  panorama  which  lay  extended  for  miles 
around  was  seen  to  good  advantage.     The  President,  who  officiated  as 
guide,  pointed  out  the  Brydden  Hills,  Shelton,  Caradoc,  Longmynd, 
Sibdon,  Bringewood,  Downton  Hall  and  Castle,  the  Brecon  Beacon, 
the  Sugar  Loaf,  the  Wrekin,  and  various  other  points  in  the  landscape  ; 
and  also  stated  that,  with  an  horizon  altogether  undimmed  by  haze, 
the  smoke  of  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  and  most  of  the 
"  Black  Country"  was  visible.    Mr.  Thomas  Wright  made  some  observa- 
tions in  reference  to  the  supposed  fortifications  on  the  hill,  stating  that, 
in  his  opinion,  if  any  earthworks  existed,  of  which  he  was  doubtful,  it 
was  more  probable  that  they  had  been  places  of  interment  than  places 
of  defence.    What  could  be  the  use  of  a  fortification  at  that  elevation,  he 
could  not  imagine.     Indeed,  he  thought  such  a  thing  most  improbable, 
for  a  body  of  men  up  there  would  soon  be  starved  into  surrender  by 
any  opposing  body  at  the  base  of  the  hill.     The  Rev.  J.  W.  Joyce  also 
made  a  few  remarks  upon  Abberley  Hill,  saying  that  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion as  to  its  having  been  the  place  where,  in  A.u.  GOl,  the  seven  British 
bishops   met  St.  Augustine;    and  the  Giant's  chair  having  been  in- 
spected, some,  even  of  the  ladies,  being  adventurous  enough  to  climb 
into  it,  the  party  descended.     During  the  first  portion  of  their  descent 
many  became  entangled  among  pieces  of  dislocated  rock  which  covered 
some  portion  of  the  hill-side,  and  the  climbing  through  them  was  the 
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cause  of  a  "■ood  deal  of  amusement.     At  tlie  station  the  train  was  re- 
entered,  and  a  start  made  for  Middleton. 

At  this  place  the  Association  left  the  train  and  entered  carriages 
which  were  waiting  to  take  them  to  Downton  Hall.  Passing  through 
the  village,  they  made  a  short  halt  to  inspect  its  chapel — one  of  the 
small  rude  Norman  buildings  of  which  this  neighbourhood  contains  so 
many  examples.  It  has  recently  been  restored  at  the  cost  of  the  Pre- 
sident (with  the  exception  of  a  small  grant  from  the  Diocesan  Church 
Building  Society).  In  explaining  its  chief  features,  Mr.  Irvine  drew 
attention  to  the  careful  way  in  which  every  old  feature  had  been  pre- 
served by  the  architect,  Mr.  Pountney  Smith,  of  Shrewsbury  :  the  Pre- 
sident also  assured  the  Association  that  in  all  essential  features  the 
building  must  now  present  its  original  aspect,  and  that  in  the  new 
work  of  the  west,  and  partially  in  that  at  the  east  end,  the  exact  shape 
of  the  old  windows  had  been  ascertained  without  difficulty,  and  was 
carefully  copied.  The  side  windows,  with  two  exceptions,  were  entirely 
original,  and  in  size  and  shape  were  but  little  larger  than  the  small 
embrasures  commonly  made  for  defensive  purposes  in  fortified  build- 
insfs.  The  I'emains  of  a  carved  rood  loft  attracted  attention  :  this  has 
the  figures  1582  rudely  carved  on  it,  the  date  probably  when  it  assumed 
its  present  shape. 

The  attention  of  the  members  was  also  directed  to  the  carved  wooden 
altar  table  of  Elizabethan  character,  with  its  table  cover  having  the 
initial  letters  J.  c.  worked  upon  it,  and  the  date  1626 ;  but  no  explana- 
tion of  the  letters  could  be  given. 

Middleton  is  a  district  chapelry  to  the  mother  church  of  Bitterley, 
and  the  manor  belonged  to  the  fi\mily  of  Shepheard,  who  appear  to 
have  lived  there  for  several  generations  previous  to  the  marriage  of  the 
last  heiress  with  an  ancestor  of  the  present  owner  of  Downton  Hall  in 
1721,  when  the  properties  were  united,  and  the  latter  place  became 
the  family  residence.  A  picturesque  half-timbered  gable  of  the  Mid- 
dleton manor-house  (with  its  moat  entire)  was  seen  through  the  trees, 
but,  as  it  presented  no  other  features  of  interest,  time  was  not  taken 
up  by  visiting  it. 

Burials  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  taken  place  at  Middleton.  In  the 
churchyard  are  two  mounds  on  which  are  standing  two  very  old  yew 
trees. 

Bitterley  register,  which  commences  in  1658,  contains  numerous 
entries  of  the  family  of  Shepheard  from  that  year  to  the  death  of  the 
last  survivor  in  1808,  and  the  following  extract  from  it  will  show  the 
close  connection  which  existed  between  the  two  parishes:  — 

"  Wee  whose  names  are  underwritten  doe  acknowledge  that  ye  tree 
that  was  givenn  ye  yeare  1695  towards  ye  repair  of  IMiddleton  bridge 
in  the  parish  of  Bitterley,  as  his  voluntary  and  free  guift  of  S""  Thomas 
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Powys,  lord  of  ye  said  manor,  and  not  anyways  chargeable  more  upon 

his  estate  than  any  other  of  ye  in'hitants  of  ye  townshipp  of  Middleton, 

and  ye  paveing  of  ye  chappell  of  Middleton  aforesaid,  and  ye  rayles 

of  ye  pullpitt  and  reading  seat  was  his  free  guift  in  p'ticular  in  ye 

yeare  1697.     "Witness  our  hands, 

"  William  Smith,       Hector, 

"  Rich".  Sheppard,  |  ^,,      , 

.,  -n      n    o  C  Churchwardens. 

"  Rich".  Smith,       J 

Other  signatures  follow. 

The  following  notes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  will  further 
elucidate  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  chapel,  both  from  an 
archaeological  and  modern  point  of  view  : — 

"  Entering  through  a  handsome  wood  porch,  the  members  observed 
with  great  gratification  that  the  interior  had  been  restored  like  the 
whole  building  in  a  most  conservative  and  careful  spirit.  The  plan  is 
simply  a  nave  and  chancel.  In  front  of  the  chancel  arch  is  the  finest 
and  most  perfect  rood  loft  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ludlow 
of  rich  perpendicular  work. 

"  The  Norman  chancel  has  the  unusual  feature  of  a  square-headed 
door  in  the  north  wall,  and  some  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  whether 
it  might  not  belong  to  a  Saxon  church.  In  this  same  wall,  and  also  in 
the  east  wall,  were  Norman  lights,  but  the  south  side  presented  the 
very  unusual  featiu-e  of  a  Norman  window,  about  one-third  of  the 
distance  from  the  east  wall,  which,  although  round-headed  on  the  in- 
side, was,  and  always  had  been,  square  on  the  outer  face. 

Mr.  Irvine  considered  that  this  had  been  made  so  to  enable  it  to  be 
used  as  a  low  side  window,  and  have  a  shutter,  and  he  described  it  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  sort  he  had  seen.  In  the 
nave  two  small  Norman  windows  yet  remained,  one  on  each  side,  but 
several  windows,  round-headed,  but  longer  in  their  proportions,  and  of 
an  Early  English  character  in  the  section  of  their  jamb  mouldings,  said 
to  have  existed  prior  to  the  restoration,  seemed  to  evidence  the  fact 
that  some  considerable  works  had  been  executed  during  the  first 
pointed  period.  Mr.  Irvine  added  further,  that  "  the  restoration,  exe- 
cuted at  the  expense  of  their  President,  showed  what  the  true  restora' 
tion  of  an  old  church  should  be  when  carried  out  in  the  spirit  with 
which  these  revered  sanctuaries  of  our  religion,  these  evidences  of  our 
history,  the  homes  of  our  holiest  associations  should  be  regarded — 
buildings  at  once  the  resting-places  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  nurtur- 
ing grounds,  so  to  speak,  of  our  own  highest  and  happiest  aspirations." 

On  leaving  the  chapel  the  party  again  entered  the  carriages,  and 
were  driven  to  Downton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  President,  who  had  in- 
vited them  to  luncheon.  This  beautiful  mansion  is  most  picturesquely 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  in  the  county.    It  is  approached 
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from  the  public  road  by  a  drive  of  about  two  miles  in  length  through 
a  sloping  wood,  chiefly  of  thriving  oak.  The  drive  is  laid  out  with 
consummate  engineering  skill,  and  rises  from  the  bottom  to  the  gar- 
dens of  Downton  Hall.  The  gradients  are  accurately  arranged,  and, 
with  the  distances,  are  all  marked  as  on  a  railway.  Glimpses  of  the 
surrounding  scenery  are  caught  here  and  there  through  the  wood, 
and  the  view  from  the  gardens  of  the  hall  is  most  enchanting. 
The  hall  itself  stands  on  a  very  elevated  situation  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  facing  south-west,  and  being  nearly  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
town  of  Ludlow,  the  views  are  very  extensive.  From  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  house,  the  Brown  and  Titterstone  Glee  hills,  the  Malvern, 
Dinmorc  Hill  in  Herefordshire,  and  the  British  (?)  camp  of  Caynham 
are  prominent  objects  ;  while  for  many  miles  the  valley  of  the  Teme  is 
spread  like  a  map  before  the  spectator.  The  house  was  modernised 
by  the  great  grandfather  of  the  present  owner.  Sir  Charles  R. 
Boughton,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  style  pre- 
valent at  that  time.  It  presents  no  features  of  architectural  interest, 
but  the  great  thickness  of  the  walls  and  beams  in  the  older  portions 
show  that  the  manor  house,  as  then  altered,  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable age.  Here  the  Association  was  most  kindly  received  by  the 
President  and  Lady  Boughton  ;  and  amongst  the  contents  of  the  house, 
which  were  displayed  for  the  inspection  of  the  members,  were  a  large 
collection  of  Oriental  MSS.,  cameos,  gems  and  antiques  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  and  family  portraits  by  Su- 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Hudson,  and  other  painters 
of  note,  representing  the  heads  of  the  family  for  eight  generations 
back  up  to  the  present  time. 

A  collection  of  miniatures,  including  some  by  Gowper,  Engleheart, 
Andreas  Mussard,  Ferriere  (exhibited  at  South  Kensington),  various 
Turkish  and  other  eastern  ornaments.  Fine  specimens  of  Ghinese  in- 
laying in  ivory,  and  Indian  filagree  work ;  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Sevres,  Chelsea,  Dresden,  Worcester  and  Oriental  china,  old  Wedge- 
wood,  EngHsh,  foreign  and  eastern  coins,  and  a  curious  damask  table- 
cloth made  at  Cracow  between  1697  and  1701,  and  having  the  following 
inscriptions  frequently  interwoven  in  the  fabric.  Die  stat  CraJcau,  and 
Gros  mdcUiger  Kunig  in  Polen,  Friednch  Aiigust  [I]  with  the  initials  of 
a  former  owner,  E.  G.  1701,  worked  with  a  needle  in  one  of  the  corners, 
were  exhibited,  and  much  admired. 

After  the  party  had  fully  inspected  all  the  various  artistic  and  na- 
tural beauties  of  the  mansion  and  its  grounds,  they  were  conducted  to 
a  large  marquee  which  had  been  erected  in  a  field  adjoining  the  hall, 
and  was  handsomely  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Here  the  party  was 
most  sumptuously  entertained  by  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Boughton,  and 
after  the  ordinary  loyal  toasts   had  been    drunk,   the  health  of  the 
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President  and  Lady  Bonghton  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills, 
and  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association  tendered  to  them  for  the 
great  kindness  and  hospitality  which  had  been  shown  to  the  Associa- 
tion. To  this  Sir  Charles  replied  in  an  able  and  humorous  speech, 
and  after  a  few  more  toasts  had  been  drunk  and  the  members  had  en- 
joyed a  parting  stroll  through  the  lovely  grounds,  they  started  for 
Ludlow  thoroughly  gratified  with  their  day's  excursion,  and  with  the 
kindness  of  the  President,  who  had  so  materially  assisted  them  both  on 
this  and  several  previous  occasions. 

The  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  the  chair 
being  taken  by  F.  R.  Southern,  Esq.,  the  ex-mayor,  who,  after  a  few 
introductory  observations,  called  upon  R.  Kyrke  Penson,  Esq.,  for  his 
paper  on  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Ludlow,"  which  will  be  found  in 
extenso  at  pp.  57-60,  ante. 

After  a  short  discussion  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr,  Penson,  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright  read  a  paper  upon  "  Early  Churchwardens'  accounts 
of  Ludlow,"  which  was  printed  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Journal  (pp. 
309-326).  A  conversation  upon  the  paper  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Wright  made  some  interesting  observations  upon  the  deri- 
vation and  use  of  the  word  "  pew,"  which  will  be  found  embodied  in 
his  paper  (Journal,  vol.  xxiii,  pp.  316-326),  and  after  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Wrio-ht  and  the  Chairman,  and  the  usual  announcements  of  the 
proceedings  for  the  ensuing  day,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


Wednesday,  31st  July. 

At  11  A.M.  a  large  muster  of  the  membei's  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  took  place  at  the  Castle 
to  listen  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  who  had  undertaken 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  building,  and  to  act  as  guide 
round  it.  He  accordingly  took  up  a  position  on  a  circular  wooden 
bench  surrounding  a  tree  on  the  green  within  the  castle  walls,  and  a 
circle  having  been  formed  round  him,  he  said  "he  thought  it  would  be 
more  convenient,  both  to  himself  and  his  audience,  if  he  should  make 
his  very  few  observations  upon  the  building  before  they  entered  it,  and 
then  they  could,  as  they  walked  round  it,  indulge  in  their  own  reflec- 
tions, and  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  its  various  parts.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  details,  as  so  much  had  been 
published  in  reference  to  the  subject,  both  in  his  own  Ilistonj  of  Ludlow 
and  in  the  works  of  other  writers,  that  any  of  his  hearers  could  easily 
read  it  up  for  themselves.  It  might,  however,  be  useful  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  sum  up  a  few  facts  relating  to  it.  It  had,  no  doubt, 
been  first  built  during  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Ai  the 
time  Domesday  Booh  was  written  there  was  certainly  no  castle  there. 
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The  land  then  belonged  to  a  Richard  Fitzpanc,  of  Richard's  Castle.  It 
then  came  into  the  posses.sion  of  one  Sir  Walter  de  Lacy,  who  was  a 
powerful  baron,  even  in  this  neighbourhood.  Next  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Roger  de  Lacy,  who  built  the  castle.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  oldest  portions  were  the  keep-tower,  and  the  portions  imme- 
diately adjoining.  The  castle  afterwards  went  by  forfeiture  to  the 
crown.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen  it  extended,  he  believed,  over  the 
same  ground  as  it  did  at  present.  He  did  not  believe  the  castle  was 
built  by  Sir  Roger  de  Montgomery,  as  some  supposed ;  for  he  could 
see  no  reason  Avhy  he  should  have  built  it,  since  even  the  land  on 
which  the  castle  stood  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  would  not,  however, 
detain  them  any  longer,  but  would  at  once  conduct  them  round  the 
building,  and  explain  to  them  to  the  best  of  his  power  anything  they 
might  wish  to  know  respecting  it." 

The  inspection  of  the  castle  bring  concluded,  the  party  proceeded  to 
the  church,  where  Mr,  R.  Kyrke  Penson  was  to  have  explained  the  prin- 
cipal objects  in  the  building,  but  in  his  unavoidable  absence  Mr.  Gordon 
Hills  gave  a  very  elaborate  description  of  it,  which  was  supplemented 
by  Mr.  Roberts. 

An  adjournment  was  then  made  to  the  Assembly  Rooms,  where  the 
visitors  and  a  large  number  of  friends  had  been  invited  to  a  splendid 
luncheon  given  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  the  chair,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Mayor,  being  taken  by  his  deputy,  Mr.  F.  R.  Suthern. 

The  cloth  having  been  A\4thdrawn,  the  Chairman  proposed  the  Queen. 
He  thought  that  in  point  of  loyalty,  and  also  in  their  anxiety  to  give 
a  hearty  reception  to  the  Association,  the  people  of  Ludlow  would  bear 
comparison  with  any  town  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  ti'usted  their  visitors 
would  leave  the  town  with  an  impression  that  the  Corporation  had  dotie 
its  duty. 

Sir  C.  Boughton  proposed  "  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,"  and  ex- 
pressed to  them  the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  the  magnificent  en- 
tertainment they  had  provided. 

The  Chaii'man  said,  as  the  representative  of  the  ]\Iayor  and  Corpora- 
tion, he  had  to  thank  them  for  the  compliment  they  had  paid  them. 
They  had  done  all  they  could  to  make  the  visit  of  the  Association  to 
Ludlow  as  pleasant  as  possible,  and  if  they  had  succeeded  in  contri- 
buting to  their  comfort,  he  was  sure  every  member  of  the  Corporation 
would  rejoice. 

Captain  Severne,  M.P.,  briefly  proposed  "The  Ladies,"  to  which  Mr. 
Jasper  More,  M.P.,  responded. 

After  luncheon  the  party  proceeded  to  Ludford  House,  which  was 
kindly  tlarown  open  by  Major  Ogle  for  the  inspection  of  the  visitors. 
Here  was  exhibited  what  was  termed  "  King  James's  dining-table,"  the 
tree  of  which  it  was  made  having  been  cut  in  Ludford  Park.     At  one 
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end  of  the  table  is  a  chair  of  oak  very  curiously  carved.  Mr.  Hills 
explained  that  the  table  was  one  on  which  King  James  dined  at  Lud- 
ford  House,  and  the  chair  was  supposed  to  have  been  that  on  which  he 
sat  on  the  occasion.  Among  the  other  objects  were  a  pair  of  bellows 
supposed  to  be  of  the  reigii  of  James  I,  a  variety  of  old  books,  pictures, 
and  other  curiosities.  Mr,  Hills,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  upon 
the  house,  said  that  it  had  passed  through  many  diiferent  hands,  and 
consequently  had  been  much  altered  to  suit  the  taste  or  convenience 
of  the  various  occupiers.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  built  in  the  reign  of 
James  or  Charles  I. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Major  Ogle,  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
church.  Among  the  objects  which  were  inspected  in  the  interior  was 
a  monument  of  stone,  inlaid  with  brass,  to  the  memory  of  William  Fox, 
of  Ludlow,  who  died  1554,  and  who  built  the  aisle  of  the  church  ad- 
joining the  tomb.  Several  ancient  tombs  to  the  Charlton  family  were 
also  examined.  One  of  these,  which  has  only  lately  been  discovered, 
was  said  to  be  of  the  eleventh  century.  An  alms  box,  bearing  date 
1612,  was  also  exhibited.  The  party  then  drove  to  Whitton  Court, 
formerly  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Both  eld.  The  first  portion  of  the 
building  visited  was  the  tapestry  room.  The  ceiling  is  of  plaster,  with 
oak  wainscoat,  the  walls  being  covered  with  six  fine  pieces  of  tapestry, 
apparently  of  Flemish  manufacture.  In  the  hall,  now  used  as  a  kitchen, 
some  curious  carved  arches  and  panelling  were  shown,  and  in  the  other 
rooms  of  the  house,  three  or  four  specimens  of  antique  furniture,  one 
of  the  chairs  bearing  date  1526.  The  premises  were  shown  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Whitefoord,  and  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  that  gentleman,  the 
party  left  for  Mr.  Hall's,  of  Ashford  Court,  where  refreshments  were 
provided,  and  a  number  of  antiquities  in  the  shape  of  books,  coins,  and 
other  curiosities  exhibited.  Among  the  books  was  one  of  the  first  edi- 
tions of  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  bearing  date  1590,  and  dedicated  to 
"the  most  high  and  mighty  Empress,  Elizabeth."  The  party  then  re- 
turned to  Ludlow. 

At  8.30  the  evening  meeting  took  place  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  the 
Rev,  Sir  Frederick  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  in  the  chair,  and  the  following 
papers  were  read :  "  On  the  Barony  of  Burford,"  by  Edward  Levien, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ;  "  On  Stokesay  Castle,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Latouche, 
M.A.  After  a  short  conversation  upon  the  papers,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  their  authors,  and  to  the  Chairman,  the  proceedings  for  the  next 
day  were  announced  by  Mr.  George  R.  Wi-ight,  and  the  meeting  broke 
up. 
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THE  ROMAN  ITINERA  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
PRINCIPALITY  OF  WALES, 

AND  THE  TRACES  OF  ROMAN  ROADS  STILL  REMAINING  THERE. 

BY    THE    REV.    PREB.    SOARTH,    M.A. 

The  itinera  relating  to  Roman  roads  in  AValcs  [Britannia 
Secunda)  are  five  in  number, — the  11th,  part  of  the  2nd, 
part  of  the  12th,  part  of  the  13th,  and  a  small  part  of  the 
1 4th.  These  alone  are  placed  on  Horsley's  map  in  the  B7n- 
tan.  Rom.,  which  accompanies  his  essay  on  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine. 

''Iter  XI. — A  Segontio  Devam  M.  p.  lxxxtii"  (from  Caer- 
narvon to  Chester),  "  Conovio  (Caer  Hun)  M.  P.  xxiv." 
"  Varis  or  Varse  (on  the  bank  of  the  Clwydd,  near  Bodfiri) 
M.p.  XIX.     Deva  (Chester)  xxxii." 

This  iter,  commencing  at  Segontium,  near  Caernarvon, 
proceeds  through  C^onovium  (Caerhun)  and  through  Varce 
(Bodfari)  to  Deva  (C*hester),  and  continues  its  course  by  Con- 
date  (Northwich)  through  Cambodunum  (near  Greatland) 
and  Calcaria  (Tadcaster)  to  Eburacum  (York);  but  with  the 
latter  part  of  this  iter  we  are  not  concerned. 

Segontium  has  its  name  from  the  river  Seiont  or  Seint, 
which  issues  out  of  the  lake  Llyn  Peris.  Camden  speaks 
of  the  remains  of  Seaontium  near  a  small  church  built  in 
honour  of  Publicius.  See  also  Pennant's  Tour,  who  says 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ]\Ienai  is  the  ancient  town 
of  Segontium.  It  forms  an  oblong  of  about  six  acres,  placed 
on  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground,  sloping  down  on  every 
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side.     It  is  now  divided  by  a  public  road.    A  gold  coin  was 
found  here,  — t  .  divi  .  avg  .  fil  .  avgvstvs.^ 

Conovium  had  its  name  from  the  river  also,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  Caer  Hen,  i.e.,  "old  city,"  out  of  the  ruins  of  which 
Edward  I  built  Aberconway,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A 
Eoman  hypocaust  has  been  found  here. 

The  course  of  this  Roman  road  has  been  traced  also  from 
Caernarvon  over  the  Menai  Strait,  and  across  the  Isle  of 
Anolesea,  to  Holyhead  (see  Archceol  Camhrensis,  vol.  vi, 
Srd^Series,  p.  186).  In  some  places  it  appears  very  perfect. 
It  probably  crossed  into  Holyhead  Island  at  Pont  Trepontor, 
and  there  are  indications  of  it  within  the  island. 

Another  line  of  Roman  road  is  supposed  to  have  crossed 
the  Isle  of  Anglesea  from  Beaumaris  (Bryn  Brython)  to  Holy- 
head. 

Iter  II. — The  portion  of  the  2nd  iter  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  begins  at  Chester,  and  is  thus  given  in  the  iter: 
"  DEYA .  LEG .  XX.  VICT., M.  P.  XX ;  BONio  (Banchor),  X ;  medi- 
olano,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tanad  and  Vyrnw,  xx.  (this 
is  called  North  Watling-street) :  rvtvnio  (Rowton),M.P.  xii; 
VRiocoNio  (Wroxeter),  xi."  (South  AVatling-street).  It  then 
passes  on  to  vxACONA(Redhill,near  Okengate),M.r.xi;  pen- 
NOCRVCio(on  the  Penk),  m.p.  xii;  through  Wall  to  Manches- 
ter, and  so  by  Toivcester,  Fenny  Stratford,  Dunstable,  St. 
Albans,  and  Brockley  Hill,  to  London,  and  meets  the  English 
Channel  at  Richborough ;  but  further  than  Wroxeter  we  have 
at  present  no  concern  with  it. 

The  stations  which  relate  to  the  Principality  are  pretty 
accurately  ascertained.  Camden  settles  Bonium  at  Banchor 
on  the  Dee ;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  Leman,  who,  in 
a  note  to  his  copy  of  the  edition  of  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus by  Reynolds^  (Cambridge,  1799),  says  "the  reason  for 
j)referring  Banchor  is  because  there  is  a  Roman  road  going 
from  Chester  to  Wroxeter,  which  passes  through  it."  Leman 
had  paid  much  attention  to  tracing  Roman  roads.  At  Queen 
Hope  a  Roman  hypocaust  was  discovered  in  Camden's  time, 
and  some  tiles  were  found  with  the  inscription,  leg  .  xx. 

'  In  the  Cambrian  Quarterly  Macj.,  vol.  i,  p.  116,  is  an  account  of  a  remark- 
able Gnostic  chain  of  gold,  on  which  were  described  four  Hebrew  words  in 
Greek  characters,  together  with  astral  and  magical  signs.  This  relic  was  found 
at  Llanbcblig  near  Carnarvon,  the  ancient  Roman__  military  station  of  Segon- 
tiiiui.     (Sec  .lonrmd  of  Archaeol.  Assoc,  Sept.  18G7.) 

^  See  Reynolds's  Ilin.  of  Anton.,  p.  201. 
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Mediolanum  is  fixed  by  Camden  at  Whitchurch,  Salop; 
by  Bishop  Gibson  at  Meivod;  but  Leman  says  it  is  Claivd 
Coch,  near  Llanymynech,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vyrnwy 
A\ith  the  Tanad,  twenty  miles  distance  from  Banclior. 

liutunium  (Kowton),  near  Wem,  and  not  far  from  Hawk- 
stone  Park,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  liodan.  lioman  bricks 
and  coins  have  been  found  here. 

Iter  XII. — The  next  iter  is  the  twelfth,  which,  though  it  is 
entitled  "  a  Calleva  Muridunum  Viriocouium,  m.  p.  clxxxvi" 
(or  from  Silchester  to  Seaton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axe,  and 
to  Wroxeter),  it  will  be  well  to  reverse,  and  begin  at  the 
end,  making  Uriconium  our  starting-point.  We  shall  thus 
be  carried  round  the  east  border  of  the  Principality.  The 
stations  are  as  follow  :  veioconio  (Wroxeter),  m.  p.  xxvii  ; 
BRAVTNio  (Brandon,  near  Leintwardine),  m.  p.  xxiv  ;  mag- 
Nis  (Kenchester),  m.  p.  xxii  ;  gobannio  (Abergavenny),  m.  p. 
XII ;  BVREio  (near  Usk),  m.  p.  ix;  isca  legva  avgvsta  (Caer- 
leon),  M.  p.  xv;  nido  (near  Neath),  M.  P.  xv;  bomio  (in  Ew- 
enny  Park),  m.p.  xv.  These  two  stations  of  Bomio  and  Nido 
are  misplaced,  and  ought  to  be  reversed,  levcaro  (Llo- 
ghor). 

The  latter  part  of  this  iter  is  given  according  to  the  route 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Leman,  chancellor  of  Cloyne,  in  his  manu- 
script notes  to  Horsley's  B.  R.,  in  the  library  of  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution,  Bath.  He  supposes  it  to  have  com- 
menced (or,  as  I  now  read  it,  backward, — to  have  terminated) 
at  this  point,  and  certainly  not  without  reason,  as  the  road 
would  otherwise  be  very  circuitous.  I  will  give  his  reasons 
from  a  manuscript  note  in  his  copy  of  Horsley's  B.  jR.,  which 
he  bequeathed  by  will  to  the  Bath  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution.  ]\Ir.  Leman  says  :  "  The  1 2th  iter  is  certainly 
composed  of  two  iters  joined  together  by  mistake,  arising 
probably  from  tlie  copyist,  who,  seeing  Isca  at  the  end  of  the 
iter,  close  to  a  place  of  the  same  appellation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  one,  inserted  only  the  first,  and  then 
went  on  with  the  stations  belongino-  to  the  second.  Hence 
has  arisen  the  confusion  in  endeavouring  to  join  altogether 
places  such  as  Isca  Dumnoniorum,  which  we  know  to  be 
Exeter,  and  Leucarum,  which  was  most  certainly  in  South 
Wales.  The  12th  iter  ought,  therefore,  to  end  with  Isca 
Dumnoniorum."  Horsley  brings  this  road  from  Caerleon  to 
C*acrwoiit,  and   then  takes  it  across  the  Severn,  or  Bristol 
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Channel,  to  Nidum,  which  he  places  at  Portl^ury,  and  from 
thence  to  Bomium,  which  he  places  at  Axbridge ;  and  to 
Leucarus,  which  he  places  at  Glastonbury;  thence  to  Isca 
Dumnoniorum,  which  he  fixes  at  Chiselborough ;  thence  to 
Muridunum,  which  he  fixes  at  Eggerton ;  and  so  to  Dorches- 
ter, and  by  Winchester,  to  Calleva  (Silchester).  With  this 
portion  of  the  iter,  being  out  of  the  limit  of  the  Principality, 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  I  can  only  say  that  I  would  rather 
accept  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Leman  and  some  earlier  commen- 
tators, and  divide  the  iter  into  tivo. 

The  portion  with  which  we  have  any  concern  at  present 
is  that  between  Uriconium  (Wroxeter)  and  Leucarum  (Llog- 
hor  or  Lwghor).  Uriocouium,  or  Uriconium,  is  so  well  ascer- 
tained that  it  needs  no  comment,  and  reference  need  only 
be  made  to  Mr.  Wright's  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archae- 
ological Association,  and  to  those  of  the  writer  of  this  paper 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  and  to  the 
small  Guide  to  the  Ruins  of  Uriconium,  by  Mr.AVright  (pub- 
lished by  Sandford,  High-street,  Shrewsbury).  The  museum 
of  Pioman  remains  which  has  been  collected  in  Shrewsbury 
in  the  course  of  the  excavations  at  Wroxeter,  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  instructive  of  the  local  museums  of  this 
island.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  excavations  have 
not  been  carried  on  with  greater  spirit. 

"  Bravinium,  a  little  east  of  the  Teme,  at  Brandon,  is  a 
single  square  work  with  four  ports,  very  commodiously  situ- 
ated for  supply  of  water."  (See  Pieynolds'  Itin.  of  Anton., 
p.  345;  Green,  Hist,  of  Worcester;  Gen.  Koy,  Military  Anti- 
quities.) 

Macjnis  (Kenchester),  about  four  miles  west  of  Hereford, 
where  are  still  traces  of  the  Eoman  city  in  the  irregular  w^all 
w^hich  has  surrounded  it,  fragments  of  which  maybe  traced; 
but  the  foss  is  obliterated.  Eoman  remains  have  been  found 
here.  (See  Stukeley's  Itin.  Cur.,^.  60;  Reynolds'  Anton., 
p.  343.) 

Gohanniam  (Abergavenny, Monmouthshire).  Roman  bricks 
with  the  stamp  leg.  ii  avg.  have  been  found  here,  and  a 
hypocaust;  also  a  Gold  coin,  Roman.  There  is  also  a  trace 
of  the  Roman  road. 

Burrium  (Usk),at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Byrdin  with 
tlic  Usk.  Roman  cohis  have  been  found  here,  and  also  at  a 
large  camp  a  mile  and  a  lialf  north-west  of  the  town. 
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Isca  leg.  ii.  Aug.  (Oacrlcon),  the  station  of  the  second 
legion,  from  undoubted  remains.  (See  Lee's  Isca  Silurum.) 
This  legion  was  brought  out  of  Germany  in  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius, and  placed  under  the  command  of  Vespasian,  and  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Frontinus  proljably  located  at  Caerleon. 
There  is  a  very  excellent  museum  of  Roman  antiquities 
here,  and  it  contains  the  pavements  which  have  been  dug 
up.  The  amphitheatre  is  very  perfect,  and  the  circuit  of 
the  walls  may  be  distinctly  traced. 

Bovivm,  or  Bomium,  has  been  placed  at  Boverton  and  at 
Llantwit;  but  the  remains  in  Ewenny  Park  seem  to  have 
the  best  claim  to  be  considered  the  site  of  the  ancient  station. 
Nidum  (Neath),  which  is  at  the  proper  distance  from 
Bovium.  It  stands  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Leman 
says,  in  a  manuscript  note,  that  "  the  Roman  road  from  the 
Gaer,  near  Brecon,  bears  down  to  this  road,  and  unites  with 
it  not  far  from  this  place." 

Leucarum  is  fixed  by  Camden  at  Z?('f//io?-, Glamorganshire; 
but  Roman  remains  are  wanting  to  confirm  his  opinion. 

llaridiinum,  or  Muridimum  (Carmarthen),  the  capital  of 
the  Dimetos,  stands  on  the  river  Towey.  The  ancient  city 
wall  is  said  to  be  still  traceable ;  and  some  Roman  remains, 
coins,  and  pottery,  have  been  found.  A  tessellated  pavement 
was  found  at  Abercover,  two  miles  from  Carmarthen,  and  a 
quantity  of  Roman  coins  of  the  lower  empire. 

Iter  XIII. — The  13th  iter  is  the  last  of  which  we  have  to 
treat  at  length.  It  is  from  Caerleon  to  Silchester, — "  ab  Isca 
Callevam,  m.  p.  cix"  (corrected  cxix) ;  bv^rrio  (near  Usk), 
M.  p.  IX;  BLESTio  (JMonmouth),  xi;  ariconio  (Ross  or  Berry 
Hill),  XI;  GLEVO  (Gloucester),  m.  p.  xv.  From  thence  it  is 
continued  through  Cirencester  and  Speen  to  Silchester. 

We  may  remark  tliat,  according  to  the  itinera,  both  Uri- 
conium  (Wroxeter)  and  Calleva  (Silchester)  were  important 
cities,  beinof  either  the  commencement  or  endincj  of  some  of 
the  itinera.  Thus  Calleva  begins  or  ends  three  itinera; 
Uriconium  ends  one,  and  is  mentioned  in  another.  The  re- 
mains that  have  lately  been  uncovered  at  AVroxeter  and  Sil- 
chester bear  testimony  to  their  extent  and  opulence. 

Mr.  Reynolds  observes  that  the  general  course  of  the  pre- 
sent iter  is  sufficiently  marked  by  its  having  in  it  three 
towns,  the  Roman  antiquity  of  wliiclj  has  never  been  dis- 
puted, nor  whether  they  are  the  tow  iis  intended  by  Anto- 
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ninus.     These  are  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and  Speen ;  but 
the  numbers  are  considerably  deranged  by  transcribers. 
Blestium  (Monmouth).     Eoman  coins  have  been  found 

here. 

Ariconium,  fixed  by  Horsley  at  Ross, but  somewhat  doubt- 
fully. Leman  supposes  it  to  be  at  Rose,  or  Berry  Hill,  in 
Norton-under-Penyard ;  and  so  does  Mr.  Wright  in  his  Wan- 
derings of  an  Antiquary  (p.  1),— "Under  the  commanding 
heio-hts  of  Penyard  is  traced  the  Roman  city  of  Ariconium." 
Glevum  (Gloucester),  where  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  in  and  around  the  city,  which  still  retains  somewhat 
of  its  Roman  form  in  the  rectangular  arrangement  of  its 

streets. 

Horsley  confines  his  map  simply  to  the  Roman  roads  noted 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary;  but  this  gives  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  Roman  roads  which  have  everywhere  penetrated 
the  Roman  province  of  Britannia  Secunda.  Even  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Monumenta  Ilidorica  Britannica  have  noted 
on  their  map  (which  is  far  from  complete)  an  extensive  line 
of  Roman  road  called  Sarn  Helen,  which  has  been  traced 
along  the  western  border  of  Wales,  and  embraces  certain 
stations  which  will  be  named  hereafter.  But  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare 
is  much  more  full  in  his  map  attached  to  the  first  volume  of 
his  Giraldvs  Camhrensis,  and  appears  to  have  taken  much 
pains,  and  bestowed  much  lalwur,  in  tracing  the  Roman 
roads  in  Wales.  He  would  arrange  them  in  the  following 
order,  and  classifies  them  under  these  divisions  :  1,  Via  Julia 
Maritima,  or  Inferior;  2,  Via  Julia  Montana,  or  Superior; 
3,  Via  OccidentaHs;  4,  Via  Devana,  or  Media;  5,  Via  Ori- 
entalis ;    6,  Northern  AVatling-street ;    7,  Southern  Watling- 

1.  Via  Julia  Maritima.— This  road,  which  probably  assumed 
its  name  from  Julius  Frontinus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Silures, 
Richard  of  Cirencester  has  traced  very  minutely  in  his  iter 
XI.  "  Ab  Aquis  per  Viam  Juliani  Menapiam  usque,"  i.e.,  from 
Bath  to  St.  David's;  but  as  we  cannot  now  admit  the  autho- 
rity of  Richard,  we  must  refer  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
wliere  it  is  also  given,  l)ut  only  follows  a  part  of  the  same 
route.  ''Iter  xiv. — Item  alio  itinere  ab  Isca  Calevam  M.  P. 
cm;  VENTA  siLVRVM  (Cacrwcnt),  m.  p.  ix;  abone  (Bitten), 
ix;  traiectvs  (Sea  Mills),  ix;  aqvis  solis  (Bath),  vi;  ver- 
LVOiONE  (High  Field  near  Sandy  Lane)  xv;  cvnetione  (Folly 
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Farm  near  Marlborough),  xx;  spinis  (Spcen),  xv;  calleva 
(Silchestcr),  xv." 

The  only  stations  that  here  relate  to  South  Wales  is  Venta 
Silurum,  where  the  iter  begins,  and  the  station  at  which  it 
crossed  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  which  was  probably  Tra- 
jectus  (and  is  misplaced  in  the  Itinerary),  near  Sudbrook 
Camp,  on  the  Welsh  bank  of  the  Severn,  doubtless  one  of 
the  points  of  departure.  It  has  been  strongly  fortified ;  but 
for  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  this  passage, 
I  must  refer  to  Ovm.c\:odi! %  Sti'igvlensla,  where  the  subject  is 
fully  discussed. 

Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  has  placed  reliance  on  Richard's  Itinera, 
which,  though  a  forgery,  has  doubtless  followed  some  ancient 
map  or  other  source  of  information  now  lost  to  us ;  and  the 
discovery  of  Roman  camps  on  the  line  of  road  from  Caer- 
went  to  St.  David's  confirms  the  fact  of  a  Roman  road  exist- 
ing between  the  two  places.^  Sir  Richard,  in  summing  up 
his  remarks  on  this  line  of  road  from  the  Trajectus  to  St. 
David's,  observes, — "  The  exact  site  of  the  station,  ad  Mena- 
piam,  is  not  known,  though  it  was  probably  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  David's,  but  perhaps  nearer  to  the  sea  than 
the  present  episcopal  town.  On  a  review  of  this  long  iter 
we  find  that  the  position  of  two  only  of  the  stations  upon  it 
are  known  for  a  certainty.  These  are  Isca  (Caerleon)  and 
Venta  (Caerwent)." 

For  a  full  account  of  the  course  of  the  Via  Julia,  or  Julia 
Strata,  with  the  Roman  stations,  forts,  and  camps,  in  its 
course  through  Monmouthshire,  Brecknockshire,  Caermar- 
then,  and  Glamorgan,  see  an  article  in  the  Archceol.  (vol.  ii, 
p.  1)  by  the  Rev.  W.  Harris,  Preb.  of  Llandafl"  ;  also  further 
remarks  in  Archceol.  (vol.  vi,  p.  6)  by  John  Strange,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  read  Jan.  28,  1779. 

The  Via  Julia  Montana,  or  Superior,  is  thus  treated  by 
Hoare — 

From  Gloucester  (Glevum)  it  passed  by  Ariconium  (Ross), 
Blestium  (Monmouth),  Gobannium  (Abergavenny),  JBreck- 
nock,  Trecastle,  Llandovery,  Llandilo,  IMuridunum  (Caer- 
marthen),  where  it  joined  the  Via  Julia  ]\Iaritima,  and  con- 
tinued along  with  it  to  J\lenapia,  or  St.  David's.  No  Iter  is, 
however,  carried  along  this  line,  and  no  Roman  remains  are 
said  to  have  been  found  at  Monmouth  or  Abergavenny,  but 

'  See  Iloarc's  O'iraldus,  vol.  i,  cxlvi. 
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between  the  latter  place  and  Bi-ecknock'  there  is  a  Eoman 
station  in  the  parish  of  Cwm  Dii,  to  the  right  of  the  turn- 
pike road,  and  another  at  the  Gaer  beyond  Brecknock,  on  the 
banks  of  the  little  river  Ysgyr,  where  Roman  bricks,  inscribed 
in  the  leg.  ii.  avg.,  testify  to  the  2nd  legion  on  this  spot.  A 
part  of  the  Roman  causeway  from  Brecknock  to  the  Gaer  is 
still  in  a  perfect  state,  says  Sir  Richard,  and  upon  it  has  been 
placed  an  ancient  stone  with  a  male  and  female  figure,  which 
is  probably  sepulchral,  but  the  inscription  is  defaced.  This 
road  continued  along  the  valley  by  Rhyd-y-Briew  Bridge, 
towards  Trecastle,  where  it  ascended  the  mountain,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  station  of  Llanvair  ar  y  Bryn,  near  Llandovery. 
A  stone,  supposed  to  be  a  milliary,  bearing  the  inscription, 

IMPERATOEI  DOMINO    NOSTRO  MARCO  CASSIANO  LATINO  POST- 

VMO  Pio  FELici  AVG.,  was  found  AD.  1760,  near  a  house 
called  Heath-cock,  on  Trecastle  Hill,  which  seems  (as  Sir 
Richard  observes)  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  Roman 
road. 

"At  Llanvair  ar  y  Bryn,  or  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  on 
the  hill,  we  have  another  undoubted  Roman  station  ; 
not  only  from  the  remains  of  earthworks,  but  from  the 
bricks  and  pottery  which  are  scattered  about  its  precincts. 
Coins,  antique  lamps,  and  flue  tiles,  have  been  found, 
and  the  place  is  known  among  the  peasantry  as  Tre-coch, 
or  red  castle,  perhaps  from  the  red  bricks  found  there.  The 
situation  is  that  which  the  Romans  generally  selected  for 
stations,  a  gentle  eminence  commanding  three  valleys, 
watered  on  the  south  west  by  the  Towy  and  north-east  by 
the  Braen.  The  Roman  road  probably  continued  from  hence 
along  the  vale  by  Llandilo  to  Muridunum  or  Caermarthen. 

At  a  place  called  Llwyn  y  Ffortun,  or  the  Grove  of  For- 
tune, a  pot  of  Roman  coins  w\as  found,  containing  coins  of 
Domitian,  Probus,  Aurelian,  Constantine,  Constantius,  and 
Carausius.  Muridunum  is  fixed  at  Caermarthen,  though 
the  exact  site  appears  doubtful,  and  the  precise  course  of  the 
Roman  road  from  thence  to  St.  David's  has  not,  I  believe, 
l)een  ascertained  ;  it  is  said  to  be  visible  in  the  Vale  of 
AVhitland,  and  a  Roman  station,  noted  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare 

'  Between  Neth  and  Brecknock  the  Roman  causeway  is  entire,  and  on  the 
Monmouthshire  Hills  near  Bedwelty.  It  runs  always  in  a  straight  line.  The 
British  riJgcway,  which  is  visible  on  some  of  tlie  Welsh  mountains,  is  not  so 
regular  in  its  course. 
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as  "ad  Vogesimum,"  and  called  "Castle  Fleming,"  exists 
midway  between  Caermarthen  and  St.  David's. 

Of  the  third  line  of  road,  designated  by  Sir  Richard  "  Via 
Occidentalis,"  he  thus  speaks  : — 

"  I  have  some  reason  to  suppose  that  a  Roman  road  led 
from  the  station  Ad  Metiapiam  (St.  David's)  along  the 
western  coast  of  Wales  to  the  city  Laventium  or  Laventi- 
num"  In  the  Camhrian  Register  (vol.  ii,  p.  43)  there  is 
an  entry,  "  Sicut  Via  Flandrensica  ducit  per  Summitatem 
Montis,  etc."  This  Via  Flandrensica  "  had  most  probably 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Flemings,  who,  from  being  placed 
in  Pembrokeshire,  to  which  this  road  leads,  have,  most  pro- 
bably, got  the  credit  of  making  the  road.  The  Roman  road 
from  Calston  Bottom,  in  Wilts,  to  Overton  Hill,  is  now  called 
the  "  French  Way,''  but  why  it  is  so  called  it  is  difficult  to 
say. 

In  the  parish  of  Llanio-isau,  about  seven  miles  from  Lan- 
pedar,  and  three  from  Tregaron  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
city,  supposed  to  be  Loventinum,  placed  by  Ptolemy,  among 
the  Demetse.    Inscriptions  have  been  found  here  :-vee,ion.- 

>  ,  ARTI.  M.  ENNIVS.  PRIMVS.  CO.  II.  A...G.  F.  V.  P. 

This  city  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  and  in  an  open 
plain,  on  the  north-west  bank  of  the  river  Tivy,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  deserted  Church  of  Llandewi  Brevi. 

From  hence  the  Roman  road  proceeded  to  the  station  on 
the  Dovey,  at  Penalt,  westward  of  Machynlleth,  and  traces 
of  it  are  visible,  particularly  at  Lledrod.  This  line  of  road 
from  Luentiuum  is  marked  on  the  map  of  the  Mon.  Hist. 
Brit. 

At  Penalt,  Roman  bricks,  pottery,  etc.,  indicate  the  exact 
position  of  the  station.  Here  the  road  enters  North  Wales 
and  the  iter  continues  to  Heriri  Mons,  where  is  a  station 
called  in  modern  times  Tommen  y  JNIiir,  or  the  Tumulus  on 
the  Wall.  The  westerly  direction  of  the  road,  says  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare,  is  not  known,  "  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  kept  its 
course  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  (Cadair  Idris), 
and  went  either  to  or  near  Dolgclly,  where  Roman  coins 
have  been  found. 

There  are  remains  of  the  Roman  road  at  a  place  called 
Pen  y  Street,  on  the  road  leading  from  Dolgclly  to  Traws- 

The  station  at  Heriri  Mons,  called  Tommen  y  Mur,  accord7<^'^>> — ^   ■ 
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ing  to  Sir  R  C.  Hoare,  is  540  feet  east  and  west  by  400  feet 
north  and  south,  and  at  the  north-west  corner  is  the  tumulus, 
from  whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  station  was  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  in  which  a  centurial  inscription  had  been  placed, 
and  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  hall  at  Tan  y  Bvvlch.  An 
engraving  is  given  in  the  Arclueologia,  vol.  xiii.     It  is  as 

follows  :    C  ANDASI  F  P.  XXXIX. 

From  the  station  of  Heriri  Mons  the  road  went  to  Segon- 
tium,  Caernarvon,  passing  through  Maentwrog,  a  village  in 
the  Vale  of  Festiniog,  where  a  centurial  inscription  has  been 
found  with  the  letters  MARC...AKoman  inscription  is  stated 
by  Sir  E.  C.  Hoare  to  have  existed  by  the  side  of  the  Roman 
road  as  it  traversed  the  mountain  to  Caernarvon,  but  this 
appears  now  to  be  destroyed.  The  road,  which  is  thus 
traced  from  Luentinum,  is  known  as  the  Sarn  Helen,  which 
may  be  a  corruption  of  Sarn  y  Lleng,  or  the  Eoad  of  the 
Legion.-^ 

Another  line  of  Roman  road,  not  noticed  in  any  of  the 
Itinera,  has  been  carefully  examined  and  noted  by  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare.  He  calls  it  the  Via  3Iedia,  or  Devana,  He  traces 
it  from  Neath  to  Chester,  whence  the  name  he  has  given  it. 
Like  the  route  we  have  just  examined,  it  is  called  Sarn 
Helen,  but  it  is  also  called  Sarn  Swsan  from  the  station  of 
Caer  Sws,  which  is  upon  the  line  of  it.  He  says,  "  it  is 
visible  on  a  marsh  near  the  town  of  Neath,  from  whence, 
having  crossed  a  long  and  dreary  tract  of  mountains,  it 
descends  into  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Usk,  and  proceeds  to  the 
station  of  Gaer,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ysgyr.  No  Roman 
road  in  Wales  is  so  perfect  as  this,  and  its  preservation  for 
so  many  centuries  may  be  attributed  to  the  uncultiv^ated 
and  uninhabited  district  through  which  it  passes."  It  would 
occupy  too  much  time  to  mention  each  trace  that  remains. 

'  Mr.  Owen  Stanley,  M.P.,  in  an  article  on  ancient  interments  in  the  Archoeo. 
./o'ifrnaZ,  observes,  "  near  Tomen  y  Mur,  Caernarvonshire  (the  Roman  Heriri 
Mons),  on  the  side  of  the  Sarn  Helen,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  station,  was 
found  an  urn"  (engraved  in  the  Arch.  Journal,  No.  93,  1867).  He  says  :  "At 
the  sjiot  where  the  entrenchments  are  to  be  seen,  and  numerous  Roman  relics 
have  been  brought  to  light,  the  Roman  road  (ascribed  to  the  Empress  Helena, 
consort  of  the  Emperor  Maximus,  in  the  fourth  century)  leading  from  Urico- 
nium  by  Rutunium  and  among  the  wild  mountains  of  Wales  to  Caer  Seiont 
near  Carnarvon,  and  thence  into  Anglesea,  crosses  at  right  angles  the  Roman 
line  of  way  from  Muridunum  (Caermarthen),  by  Lhmio  and  Penalt,  in  a  straight 
course  toward  Conoviura  (Caer  Rhuu)  on  the  Conway.  To. a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  last  mentioned  way,  the  name  of  Sarn  Helen  is  likewise  given  by 
popular  tradition."     See  Map. 
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It  touches  a  camp  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  river  Ython, 
at  a  farm  called  Cwm,  which  is  called  Castle  Colleii,  or  the 
Castle  of  Hazel  Trees.  The  next  station  is  Caer  Sws,  where 
there  are  undoubted  Roman  remains.  The  station  is  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Severn  ;  the  sides  measure  about 
544  feet  each  way.  Bricks  inserted  with  the  letters  c.  i.  c.  f. 
have  been  found  here.  From  hence  the  Roman  road  went 
to  Mediolanum,  and  is  traceable  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  very  visible  at  a  place  called  Bwlch  Cae  Hae.  The 
course  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Davies,  and 
is  recorded  by  Sir  Richard  (G.  C,  vol.  i,  clviii).  The  road 
is  called  here  Sarn  Swsog,  and  is  about  five  yards  wide,  the 
sides  being  formed  of  large  stones,  and  the  space  between 
filled  with  broken  stones  and  gravel;  the  middle  is  some- 
what elevated.  It  must  have  crossed  the  great  road  leading 
from  Shrewsbury  to  Machynlleth,  near  Cefn  Coch.  This 
road  is  most  visible  on  the  hills  where  the  lari^e  side  stones 
appear,  and  by  thrusting  down  a  stick  through  the  thick 
grass  and  moss,  the  hard  original  is  felt  about  a  foot  below 
the  surface.  The  soil  has  accumulated  so  much  by  time 
that  the  plough  does  not  go  deep  enough  to  reach  the  cause- 
way." 

The  next  station  along  the  line  of  this  road  is  Mediola- 
num, mentioned  in  the  2nd  iter,  and  wdiich  is  marked  in 
the  Mon.  Vetiist.  Brit,  map  as  Clawdd  Cocli,  but  the  exact 
jDOsition  of  which  seems  doubtful.  Yet,  at  this  jDoint,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  four  Roman  roads  centered,  viz., 
from  Vrioconium,  from  Segontium,  from  Deva,  and  from 
Caersws. 

From  Mediolanum  the  road  continued  to  (Banchor)  Bo- 
vium,  and  from  thence  to  Deva  (Chester).^ 

The  line  of  road,  called  by  Hoare  "  Via  Orientalis,"  has 
already  been  touched  upon  in  describing  the  2nd  iter  of 
of  Antonine,  and  the  stations  are  correctly  ascertained. 
The  station  Deva,  Chester,  where  this  iter  terminates,  is  tlie 
boundary  between  the  provinces  Britannia  Secunda,  or 
AVales,  and  Flavia  Csesariensis. 

The  former  province  comprised  the  tribes  of  the  Silures, 
Dimetae,  and  Ordo vices. 

The  latter,  the  Cornavii,  the  Coritani,  the  Parisii,  and  the 
Brigantes. 

^  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  natives,  of  a  large  city  having  stood  in  the 
Vale  of  Tanad. 
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Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  "  North  Watling  Street "  corresponds  to 
the  11th  iter  of  Antonine  already  given.  This  may  be 
termed  a  cross  road,  running  east  and  west,  as  the  others 
ran  the  whole  length  of  Wales  north  and  south. 

The  first  station  after  Chester,  Varis,  is  supposed  to  be 
Bodfarri  ;  the  next,  Conovium,  has  been  fixed  at  Caer  Htn, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Conwy,  where  Roman  bricks  have  been 
found  inscribed  leg.  xx.  vv.,  and  other  Roman  remains ; 
from  hence  the  road  ascended  the  mountains,  and,  passing 
by  Bwlch  y  ddyfaen,  came  to  the  sea  coast  at  Aber,  and 
thence  probably  followed  the  course  of  the  Menai  to  Segon- 
tium.  The  point  where  the  Romans  crossed  the  Menai  Strait 
is  near  Porthamel,  between  a  place  called  Pwll  y  Fuwch  and 
Llanidan.  The  ford  is  just  under  Llani dan.-  The  foot  sol- 
diers probably  landed  from  flat-bottomed  boats,  near  Pwll 
y  Fuwch,  at  a  place  called  Pont  yr  yscrapbie. 

The  Romans  called  the  vessels  scaphce,  and  the  Welsh 
yscraphie.  (See  Rowlands'  Mona  Antiqua  Hestaiirata, 
p.  99). 

There  is  a  tumulus  in  one  of  the  fields  adjoining.  The 
Roman  garrison  may  have  been  at  Caer  Idris,  on  the  top  of 
Gwydryn  Hill. 

I'he  line  of  Roman  road,  called  by  R.  C.  Hoare  South 
Watling  Street,  forms  the  1 1th  iter  of  Richard,  though  no 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  this  authority ;  yet  the  Roman 
road  and  stations  exist,  and  have  been  traced  along  it.  It 
begins  with  Segontium  and  ends  with  Uriconium,  and  part 
of  it  bears  the  name  of  Sarn  Hir,  or  the  long  causeway. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  treat  of  other  lines  of  communi- 
cation of  the  Roman  period,  which  may  still  be  traced,  but 
sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  how  completely  the  country 
was  traversed  by  important  lines  of  road,  and  how  entirely 
subjugated  to  the  Roman  authority. 

It  must  be  left  to  Welsh  antiquaries  to  say  how  far  these 
points  are  accurately  ascertained,  which  I  can  only  verify 
from  a  partial  examination  of  the  country,  made  at  long 
intervals,  but  I  have  generally  found  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  careful 
and  accurate  in  his  statements.  When  we  consider  the 
length  of  time  the  Romans  were  occupied  in  subjecting  the 
Silures,  and  the  very  important  stations  fixed  at  so  many 
different  points,  we  cannot  but  feel  sure  that  their  roads 
must  have  been  many  and  well  constructed,  and  so  their  re- 
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mains  prove  them  to  have  been.  But  we  must  not  only 
regard  them  as  mihtary  roads.  It  seems  that  while  the 
Komans  had  possession  of  Britain,  considerable  traftic  was 
carried  on  with  Ireland,  though  the  Romans  had  not  posses- 
sion of  that  island.  Professor  HUbner,  in  a  late  review  of 
the  most  curious  and  rare  Roman  inscriptions  found  in  this 
island,  read  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin,  says  that  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  at  Dublin  possesses  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  articles  of  Roman  manufacture  found  in  that 
country,  which  establishes  the  fact  of  a  trading  intercourse  ; 
or,  to  use  the  professor's  own  words,  "  is  a  speaking  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  extensive  sale  of  Roman  manufactured 
articles  among  the  barbarous  natives  of  that  island."  It 
v/ould  be  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  endeavour  to  trace 
out  how  far  Roman  influence  had  extended  itself  into  Ire- 
land, but  this  is  foreign  to  my  present  object,  which  is  rather 
to  demonstrate  how  entirely  it  had  fixed  itself  upon  the 
Principality.  That  consideraljle  wealth  was  drawn  from  the 
lead  mines  of  Wales  and  Shropshire  is  certain  from  the 
Roman  pigs  of  lead  found  on  the  coast  of  Cheshire,^  and  at 
Snailbeach,  Westbury,  Salop,  and  at  Shelve,  and  some  other 
places  where  the  traces  of  Roman  lead  mining  are  visible. 
Wherever  the  Roman  set  his  foot,  he  seems  to  have  deve- 
loped the  resources  of  the  country,  and  brought  commerce 
and  traffic  in  his  train. 

No  notice  of  the  itinera  and  of  the  Roman  roads,  of  which 
vestiges  remain  in  Wales,  would  be  complete  without  the 
mention  of  the  Xorth  Watling  Street — that  famous  road 
which  traversed  our  island  from  Richborough  or  Dover  to 
Carnarvon,  and  passed  from  thence  into  Anglesea,  and  so 
communicated  with  Ireland.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have 
had  its  name  "  Walling-street,"  Via  Gwathelinga,^  or  the 
Irishman's  way,  from  the  fact  of  communicating  with  Ire- 
laud.  This  was  the  explanation  of  the  name  given  by 
Stukeley,  and  which  has  been  followed  by  other  English 
antiquaries. 

"  The  Welsh  call  the  Irishmen  '  Gwyddel,'  which  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  might  take  the  form  Wcetel,  adding  the  termination 

»  See  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  xvi,  p.  29,  32,  33,  34.  Iron  was  also  worked  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Large  pigs  of  iron  have  lately  been  found  on  the  site  of 
a  Roman  villa  at  Chedworth,  Gloucestershire. 

-  See  Iloare's  Giraldits  Cambrensis,  vol.  i,  cxliii. 
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ing,  we  get  the  derivation  Wtetliiig  and  Wsetlinga-straet, 
which  would  be  the  street  of  the  Wcetlings  or  Irishmen."^ 

But,  as  Dr.  Guest  observes,  "  There  are  several  Watling- 
streets  in  Britain.  One  runs  through  Delamere  Forest  in 
Cheshire  ;  another  through  the  woodland  districts  of  the 
"West  Riding,  the  Elmet  Forest  of  Bede  ;  a  third  through 
Northumberland  and  Roxburgh,  towards  Ettrick  Forest ; 
and,  lastly,  the  Erming-street  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rock- 
ingham Forest  has  been  called  Watling-street  by  Leland 
and  others.  The  term  Gweddel  appears  to  have  been  applied 
not  only  to  the  Irish,  but  to  the  luild  men  who  lived  in  the 
weald,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  husbandmen  who 
cultivated  the  plain.  The  woodlands  through  which  the 
Watling-street  ran  for  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  after  leav- 
ing London  were,  during  the  middle  ages,  notorious  for  the. 
banditti  that  infested  them,  and  many  other  forest  tracts 
were  infested  with  outlaws;"  and  hence  it  may  be,  as  Dr. 
Guest  supposes,  "  that  we  find  the  name  Watling-street  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  several  forests." 

I  mention  this  explanation  of  the  name  to  account  for  the 
many  Roman  roads  which  bear  it,  but  certainly  the  Irish- 
man's way  best  suits  with  the  great  line  which  led  right 
throuirh  the  island  from  Richborough  to  Carnarvon. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Watling-street  occurs  in  the  treaty 
between  Alfred  and  Guthrum,  made  about  a.d.  879.  Some 
charters  of  the  tenth  century  mention  Watling-street ;  one 
of  them  relates  to  an  estate  near  Wroxeter  ;  another  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  :  and  the  others  to  tlfe  counties 
of  Bedford,  Buckingham,  and  Northampton.  "We  may 
conclude,  therefore,"  says  Dr.  Guest,  "that,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, the  whole  line  of  road  from  London  to  Wroxeter  was 
known  as  Watling-street !' 

"The  ancient  road  which  runs  from  Wroxeter  through 
South  Wales  probably  received  its  name  of  Wathng-street 
from  the  fact  that  the  traveller  from  London  to  South  Wales 
passed  first  along  the  real  Watling-street,  and  then  along 
the  road  to  his  destination."  AVhether  this  conjecture  is 
satisfactory  must  be  left  to  individual  opinion  ;  it  certainly 
is  ingenious,  and  not  without  probability.  The  name  Wat- 
ling-street being  given  to  roads  in  Wales,  has  induced  me 

'  Pec  Dr.  Guest's  paper  on  the  four  Roman  ways,  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  xiv, 
p.  113. 
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to  touch  upon  its  probaLle  derivation,  as  well  as  its  direc- 
tion. 

In  treating  of  the  Roman  ways  it  will  be  necessary  to  say 
somethino:  of  the  method  of  measurement  and  the  distances 
comprehended  between  the  stations,  and  the  relative  length 
of  the  Roman  and  English  mile.  Unfortunately  the  text  of 
the  Roman  itinera  appears  very  corrupt;  and  this  has  pro- 
bably arisen  througli  the  errors  of  copyists,  it  being  very 
easy  to  mistake  a  number.  Horsley,  in  his  essay  on  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine,  observes:  "Were  we  sure  of  our 
military  ways,  and  sure  of  our  numbers,  and  did  we  certainly 
know  what  sort  of  miles  were  used  in  the  Itinerary,  it  would 
then  be  an  infallible  guide  to  us.  The  Itinerary  was  writ- 
ten by  a  Roman,  and  most  probably  for  the  use  of  Roman 
officers,  and  with  respect  to  Roman  ways.  The  miles  most 
p»robably  are  Roman." 

"  On  a  thorough  and  impartial  trial  I  find  that,  through 
the  most  part  of  England  wherever  we  are  sure,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  mile  of  the  Itinerary  to  the  English  computed 
mile  is  as  three  to  four,  i.e.,  three  computed  miles  to  four  of 
the  Itinerary.  Thus  in  Dr.  Gale's  edition  of  the  Itinerary, 
fifteen  English  miles  answer  to  twenty  Roman.  Near  Wales, 
and  in  the  western  part  of  England,  between  the  Severn 
and  Chester,  the  proportion  is  as  two  to  three;  i.e.,  two 
English  to  three  of  the  Itinerary.  The  same  in  Scotland 
and  in  some  cross-roads.  For  about  twenty  miles  round 
London  one  is  nearly  equal  to  the  other,  or  not  above  the 
difference  of  one  or  two  in  twenty.  The  same  seems  to  hold 
good  in  Hampshire,  of  which  Horsley  gives  examples." 
Mr.  Leman,  Chancellor  of  Cloyne,  who  bestowed  much  atten- 
tion on  this  subject,  observes  that  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  the  Roman  miles  were  not  always  the  same 
length,  but  differed  from  each  other,  like  our  computed  ones, 
or  like  the  leagues  in  France;  for  in  measuring  a  space  of 
ground  where  the  country  is  perfectly  level,  the  Roman  mile 
dififers  but  little  from  our  present  measured  one ;  but  they 
are  infinitely  longer  than  ours  when  the  iter  passes  over  a 
mountainous  tract;  and  for  which  reason  1  cannot  help 
thinking  that  they  calculated  the  distances  between  the 
several  stations  by  horizontal  on  Heft.  'Jlius,  on  the  road  from 
Colchester  to  London,  or  from  Richborough  to  the  same 
place,  where  the  surface  is  nearly  level,  the  Roman  miles  do 
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not  differ  from  our  measured  ones;  while  in  mountainous 
countries,  as  between  Manchester  and  Tadcaster,  between 
Eibchester  and  Ilkley,  between  Corbridge  and  Reichester, 
or  between  Wroxeter  and  Caernarvon,  it  requires  in  some 
places  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  in  the  last  instance  a  mile 
and  a  half,  to  make  our  present  miles  coincide  with  the 
Eoman." 

What  a  truly  valuable  work  it  would  be  if  the  ancient  roads 
of  this  island  could  all  be  accuratel}^  surveyed  and  planned, 
and  the  stations  along  them  correctly  ascertained  !  If  what 
has  been  done  in  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  by  Sir  R.  C,  Hoare  in 
Wilts  and  Somerset,  could  be  carried  out  in  all  our  counties  ! 
Surely  after  what  has  been  accomplished  in  France  by  the 
present  Emperor,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  this  might 
be  effected  in  our  own  country.  The  effort  would  be  too 
great  for  a  single  individual;  but  surely  if  our  Government 
could  not  find  money  for  such  a  work,  one  of  our  learned 
societies  might  take  it  up,  or  it  might  be  divided  amongst 
them.  The  Cambrian  Society,  for  instance,  might  undertake 
Wales,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  the  two  remain- 
ing London  Societies  might  well  undertake  the  whole  of 
England.  After  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  has  opened  the  way  in 
Wales,  and  has  also  done  so  much  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England,  can  we  suppose  that  to  perfect  the  work  would  be 
impossible  to  the  learned  societies  which  I  have  named  1 
To  help  forward  such  a  work,  and  to  shew  that  it  might 
without  difficulty  be  accomplished,  has  been  the  design  of 
this  imperfect  outline,  which  has  been  drawn  up  amidst 
much  pressure  of  daily  labour,  and  with  the  drawback  of 
not  being  on  the  spot;  but  having  to  trust  to  notes  made 
in  past  visits,  and  to  references,  many  of  which  could  not 
be  personally  verified,  and  as  such  may  claim  the  indulgence 
of  critical  readers. 

^  See  M'Lauchlan's  Survey. 
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BY    II.    SYEli    CUMING,    ESQ.,    F.S.A.    SCOT.,  VICE-PKESIDENT. 

The  echoes  of  tradition  and  the  teaching  of  the  geologist 
are  in  strict  accord  in  representing  that  at  a  certain  epoch 
of  the  world's  career  there  prevailed,  over  a  wide  extent  of 
the  globe,  a  temperature  of  intense  cold.  In  that  extraor- 
dinary composition  by  Snorri  Sturlason,  known  as  the  Prose 
or  Younger  Edda,  occurs  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
krimthursar,  or  frost-giants,  and  "  the  state  of  things  ere 
the  races  mingled,  and  nations  came  into  being ;  when  the 
rivers,  that  are  called  elivagas,  had  flowed  far  from  their 
sources,  and  the  venom  which  they  rolled  along  hardened, 
as  does  dross  that  runs  from  a  furnace,  and  became  ice. 
When  the  rivers  flowed  no  longer,  and  the  ice  stood  still, 
the  vapour  arising  from  the  venom  gathered  over  it,  and 
froze  to  rime;  and  in  this  manner  was  formed,  in  Ginnun- 
gagap,  many  layers  of  congealed  vapour  piled  one  over  the 
other.  That  part  of  Ginnungagap  that  lies  towards  the 
north  was  thus  filled  with  heavy  masses  of  gelid  vapour  and 
ice,  whilst  everywhere  within  were  whirlwinds  and  fleeting 
mists."  The  Eddaic  narration  goes  on  to  say  that,  when  the 
heated  blast  proceeding  from  Muspellheim  "  met  the  gehd 
vapour,  it  melted  it  into  drops,  and,  by  the  might  of  Him 
who  sent  the  heat,  these  drops,  quickened  into  life,  and  took 
a  human  semblance." 

The  geologists  tell  us  that  during  a  consideraljle  portion 
of  the  pliocene  period  Europe  endured  a  climate  frigid  as 
that  which  now  holds  the  Arctic  regions  in  its  bitter  thrall. 
The  deep  valleys  were  filled,  and  the  lofty  mountains  thickly 
mantled,  with  snow,  and  gigantic  icebergs  towered  above 
the  frozen  waters;  nature  realising  the  picture  of  boreal 
misery  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  Edda.  How  long  this 
glacial  epoch  continued  none  can  guess;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  it  terminated  suddenly  by  any  grand 
convulsion,  but  rather  that  there  was,  as  it  were,  a  mid- 
winter of  fearful  severity,  which  gradually  yielded  to  a 
higher  temperature,  the  precursor  of  a  genial  spring.  Whilst 
this  transformation  of  climate  was  in  progress,  the  land  of 

1868  1^ 
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Britain  became  tlie  home  of  the  now  extinct  mammoth  {ele- 
"phas  primigeniiis)  and  rhinoceros  (R.  tichorhimis)  of  Siberia, 
and  the  musk-ox  (buhcdits  moschaUts)  and  reindeer  (cervus 
tarandus),  whose  living  representatives  are  still  denizens  of 
the  frozen  zone/  The  remains  of  all  these  northern  creatures 
are  found  within  a  short  distance  of  London ;  and  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
amono;  the  very  earhest  traces  of  man  exhumed  in  the  me- 
tropolis are  various  objects  which  remind  us  strongly  of 
Esquimaux  fashions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  bone  ferrules 
of  spear-shafts  found  in  Moorfields,  the  pointed  end  of  the 
ashen  war-club  recovered  from  the  Thames  bank,  and  the 
presumed  fishing-rod  of  rib-bone  discovered  in  South wark  ;^ 
and  to  these  must  now  be  added  the  relic  which  it  is  the 
special  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe,  and  which  was 
brought  to  light  on  Oct.  28,  1867,  from  a  depth  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  feet,  in  Smithfield,  close  to  the  western  end 
of  the  new  Meat  Market,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  Baily.  (See  plate  9,  fig.  1.)  This  exquisitely  rare,  if 
not  unic[ue,  implement  is  wrought  out  of  a  piece  of  oak,  its 
extreme  length  being  nineteen  inches  and  a  quarter.  For 
form  it  may  be  likened  to  a  broad-bladed,  pointed  knife, 
measuring  three  inches  and  seven-twelfths  next  the  haft,  the 
stoutest  part  of  the  curved  back  being  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  flat-sided  handle  is  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  blade,  and  spreads  forward  and  backward  at 
top,  so  as  to  secure  a  firm  grip  when  the  implement  was 
used.  And  next  comes  the  question,  what  was  the  use  of 
this  most  curious  object  1  If  similitude  in  contour,  size,  and 
fitness  for  purpose,  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  design,  then 
I  think  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  we  have  before  us  an 
ancient  British  knife  for  scraping  snow  from  off  fur  cloth- 
ing. Place  this  archaic  implement  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
snow-knives  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  their  identity  of  form 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one.^  My  friend,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Franks,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  full-sized  sketches 

'  The  food  of  the  reindeer  {cenomyce  rangiferina)  and  the  Iceland  moss  {ce- 
traria  Idandica)  are  both  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as 
remnants  of  a  boreal  flora. 

-  See  Jvnrnnl,  xxii,  91,  241,  44G. 

3  Though  the  knife  is  the  common  form  of  the  Esquimaux  snow-scraper, 
other  types  are  sometimes  met  with.  For  description  of  those  of  strigel- shape, 
see  Journal  (xi,  81).  Captain  Parry  refers  to  snow-knives  in  his  first  voyage, 
1819-20,  p.  286. 
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of  three  Esquimaux  snow-knives  in  the  British  Museum, 
one  of  wliich  is  wrought  wholly  of  a  slice  of  the  curved  tusk 
of  the  morse,  the  others  having  blades  of  this  material  fixed 
to  hilts  of  bone  and  wood.  These  specimens  measure  respect- 
ively in  length  fourteen  inches  and  three  quarters,  fifteen 
inches  and  three  quarters,  and  nineteen  inches.  The  latter, 
the  haft  of  which  is  of  bone,  is  engraved  in  pi.  9,  fig.  2,  and 
is  l)elieved  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
Other  exampjles  of  polar  snow-knives  of  the  same  type  may 
be  seen  in  the  Christy  collection.  Two  constituted  part  of 
lot  527  at  the  sale  of  the  Dawson  Museum  at  Messrs.  Christie 
&  Manson's  Eooms,  April  11,  1851;  and  Mr.  Cato  has 
favoured  me  with  the  loan  of  the  blade  of  another  example, 
measuring  fourteen  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  lack  of  Esquimaux  snow-knives  in  this  country 
to  compare  with  the  Smithfield  relic.^  This  treasure  I  un- 
hesitatingly refer  to  the  same  era  as  the  bone  daggers,  spear- 
heads, ancl  ferrules,  pins  and  instruments  of  antlers,  and 
stone  axe-blades,  which  have  at  various  times  been  dug  up 
in  London.  And  should  any  one  question  the  possibility  of 
wood  outlasting  the  vicissitudes  of  so  many  ages,  I  would 
just  remind  them  of  the  preservation  of  divers  log-canoes; 
of  the  recovery  of  the  stone  axe-head  and  its  pine  wood  haft 
near  Cookstown,  co.  Tyrone;^  of  the  finding  of  the  oaken 
war-club  in  Loch  Doon,  Ayrshire,  in  1831;^  of  the  wooden 
sword  met  with  in  Drumkelin  Bog,  co.  Donegal,  in  1833;'^ 
and  the  knife-like  implement  of  wood  discovered  in  the  oak 
cofiin  at  Gristhorp,  N.  R.  of  York,  in  1834;^  all  of  which 
articles  belong  to  the  stone  period.  And  be  it  further  re- 
membered that  Dr.  Correa  de  Serra  states  that  some  of  the 
bjrch,  fir,  and  oak  timber  found  in  the  submarine  forest  on 
the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  was  sufticiently  sound  to  be 
"employed  for  economical  purposes  by  the  people  of  the 
county.'"^ 

'  It  may  be  urged  that,  by  insisting  on  the  resembhince  between  the  London 
and  Arctic  knives,  we  must  take  for  granted  that  the  Britannic  tribes  were 
acquainted  with  the  morse,  or  at  any  rate  with  its  tusks,  and  employed  them 
for  a  like  purpose  as  the  P]squimaux  ;  and  what  proof  have  wc  of  this  ?  The 
future  may  give  a  clearer  answer  than  the  present  time  will  permit;  but  this 
much  may  be  stated  ad  interim,  that  a  portion  of  the  skull  of  a  morse  was  ex- 
humed in  Long  Alley,  Moorfields,  in  Feb.  1866. 

-'  A  rc/toioloqical  Journal,  iv,  3. 

^  Lyell's  J'rinci2^les  of  Geology,  London,  ]85U,  p.  73"). 

<  Arclucologia,  xxvi,  361.  '^  ilent.  Mag.,  Dec.  1834,  p.  634. 

«  De  la  Beche's  (Jeolocj'ical  Manual,  London,  1833,  p.  166. 
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But  whilst  the  possibility  of  a  wooden  implement  of  the 
stone  "period  being  preserved  to  our  time,  is  capable  of  ready 
proof,  and  the  likeness  in  form  between  the  Esquimaux  and 
Smithfield  knives  cannot  be  disputed,  a  query  may  still  be 
raised  as  to  the  need  of  a  snow-scraper  in  Britain  during 
the  age  to  which  I  venture  to  assign  this  precious  memento 
of  barbaric  antiquity.  That  our  climate  was  sufficiently 
frigid,  at  this  distant  period,  to  suit  the  taste  and  habits  of 
the  huge  whales  of  the  northern  ocean  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  their  wrought  and  un wrought  bones  discovered 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  and  which  have  already  been 
described  in  this  Journal  (xxiii,  251,  289).  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  intense  cold  so  well  adapted  to  cetacean  life 
was  accompanied  by  abundant  snow-falls,  and  that  the 
Britannic  savage  would  be  as  desirous  as  the  Esquimaux  to 
free  his  fur  clothing  from  the  nival  encumbrance.  Giving, 
therefore,  due  weight  to  all  the  evidence  we  possess  as 
to  the  condition  of  our  climate  in  ancient  times,  and  consi- 
dering the  near  resemblance  in  size  and  outline  between  the 
implements  from  the  Arctic  regions  and  the  one  exhumed 
in  London,  we  seem  to  have  good  and  sufficient  grounds  for 
pronouncing  the  latter  a  British  snow-knife  of  far  remote 
antiquity, — an  antiquity  coeval,  in  all  probability,  with  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  Denmark,  when  the  reindeer  sought  shelter 
in  the  wide-spreading  forests  of  oak,  ere  the  beech  had  begun 
to  flourish  on  Scandinavian  soil. 

Some  of  the  views  advanced  in  this  paper  are  so  bold  and 
novel,  that  they  may  not  at  first  find  an  universal  or  even  a 
ready  acceptance ;  hut  they  are  based  on  facts  which  cannot 
be  gainsaid,  which  will  bear  the  touchstone  of  investigation, 
and  which  future  discoveries  can  only  help  to  confirm.  Hence 
the  more  these  facts  are  developed,  the  more  sure  will  be 
the  ultimate  reception  of  these  views. 
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ON  A  EOMAN  VILLA  AT  CHEDWORTH. 

BY    J.    W.    QROVEK,    ESQ. 

At  the  seventh  mile  from  Cirencester,  in  a  steep  Cotswold 
valley,  and  embosomed  in  a  shady  grove  of  trees,  stands 
the  Fosse  Bridge  Inn,  a  comfortable  hostelry,  which  was  pro- 
bably once  the  site  of  a  Eoman  mansion,  as  its  very  name 
is  indicative  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  our  island.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  valley,  two  miles  to  the  left,  and  among  the 
coverts  of  the  wood,  lies  the  Roman  villa  of  died  worth,  which 
was  discovered  in  1864.  It  occupies  the  extremity  of  a 
ravine  which  opens  into  the  vale,  and  looks  upon  the  river 
Coin,  the  parent  stem  of  the  Thames,  which  at  this  point 
is  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Thames  Head  near  Chel- 
tenham. 

The  buildings  of  this  villa,  or  rather  the  foundations  which 
remain,  are  placed  at  the  base  of  the  natural  slopes  sur- 
rounding them  closely  on  three  sides,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  growth  of  wood.  The  spot  is  one  of  remarkable  beauty 
and  seclusion,  eminently  calculated  for  the  site  of  an  elegant, 
retired  sylvan  residence, where  its  lord  might  enjoy  at  leisure 
the  beauties  of  undisturbed  nature,  and  in  the  neiohbourino^ 
woods  find  good  sport  to  enliven  his  more  active  moments. 
Although  the  aspect  of  the  villa  is  north-east,  yet  so  closely 
do  the  hills  surround  it  that  few  winds  can  disturb  its  pre- 
cincts, wliilst  the  dense  foliage  is  sufficient  to  protect  it  from 
the  heats  of  the  summer  sun. 

Although  much  has  been  excavated,  yet  it  seems  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  foundations  and  many  pavements  remain 
yet  to  be  unearthed.  The  south-western  extremity,  against 
the  termination  of  the  dell,  forms  one  end  of  the  block,  which 
is  about  eighty  yards  across.  From  cither  end  of  this,  and 
at  right  angles  to  it,  run  two  parallel  lines  of  buildings;  one 
on  the  south-east,  and  the  other  on  the  north-west  side. 
That  on  the  latter  side  contains  a  very  extensive  range  of 
l)uildings,  whilst  of  the  opposite  portion  but  little  remains. 
Three  substantial  wooden  sheds  serve  to  protect  the  pave- 
ments and  baths ;  and  to  enter  two  of  these  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  the  key  from  an  intelhgent  custodian,  who  devotes 
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much  of  her  time  to  tlie  preservation  and  protection  of  the 
interestino;  rehcs. 

On  entering  the  nearest  building  of  the  extremity  to  the 
left,  the  antiquary  finds  himself  in  a  large  room  paved  with 
a  very  bright  and  beautiful  mosaic  in  singularly  good  pre- 
servation. The  centre  compartment  is  divided  into  various 
divisions,  some  of  which  are  destroyed  by  rabbit-burrows. 
They  contain  dancing  figures  in  various  attitudes.  At  the 
four  corners,  in  triangular  spaces,  are  the  four  seasons 
wrought  out  with  singular  art.  That  of  Winter  is  very  in- 
teresting, exhibiting  the  dress  probably  of  the  Roman  sports- 
man in  primseval  Britain.  His  head  is  enveloped  in  a  capote 
or  hood  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  head  of  Winter  in  the 
great  Bignor  pavement,  and  also  illustrated  in  the  bronze 
of  a  Roman  ploughman  in  Lord  Londesborough's  collection. 
Round  the  waist  goes  a  belt,  and  below  this  there  is  a  lap- 
peted  kilt.  The  wind  appears  to  be  blowing  a  loose  cloak 
from  his  shoulders ;  in  his  left  hand  he  liolds  a  bare  branch, 
and  in  his  right  a  rabbit :  indeed,  rabbiting  must  have 
formed  a  leading  amusement  amongst  the  proprietors  of  this 
villa,  for  in  another  room  there  is  a  sculpture  of  a  man  hold- 
ing a  rabbit  with  a  dog  at  his  feet.  The  figure  of  Spring  is 
very  vigorous  and  artistic.  It  represents  a  divinity  girt 
with  a  sash,  and  holding  in  the  left  arm  a  basket,  whilst  with 
the  right  she  is  apparently  scattering  seed.  Upon  her  hand 
stands  a  bird. 

This  pavement  is  surrounded  with  an  ingenious,  entwined 
band,  beyond  which  comes  a  broad  and  graceful  Greek  de- 
vice, It  has  also  some  very  pleasing  patterns  in  scroll-work, 
and  is  generally  of  a  very  elaborate  and  tasty  character. 

Passing  on  to  the  next  building,  the  traveller  enters  an 
extensive  bathing  establishment.  This  would  be  best  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  the  accompanying  sketch.  (Plate  10.) 
The  first  space  is  1 6  ft.  6  ins.  long  by  5  ft.  3  ins.  wide,  nicely 
paved.  It  seems  to  have  served  as  an  anteroom  or  passage. 
On  one  side  there  is  an  opening  into  a  finely  paved  room, 
13  ft.  by  14  ft.  9  ins.,  which  probably  served  for  unrobing, 
as  an  apod  iter  ium.  The  end  of  the  first  space  opens  into 
a  chaml)er  24  ft.  10  ins,  long  by  10  ft.  wide,  at  the  furthest 
extremity  of  which  comes  an  ample  bath,  probably  the  fri- 
gidarhnn,  divided  from  the  room  by  a  sill  1  ft.  10  ins.  high. 
The  bather  had  to  step  over  this  division,  and  then  descended 
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by  three  steps,  1  ft.  G  ins.  liigli,  to  the  bottom,  whicli  is 
paved  with  Lnrge  flat  stones  set  in  cement.  The  bath  at  the 
bottom  is  7  ft.  3  ins.  long,  and  6  ft.  wide,  above  the  lowest 
step.  Its  sides  are  smoothly  covered  with  cement  in  excel- 
lent preservation. 

Adjoining  and  parallel  to  this  last  apartment  is  another, 
21  ft.  6  ins.  long  by  8  ft.  6  ins.  wide,  which  seems  to  have 
formed  the  sudatorium  or  hot  air  room.  It  is  entered  by  a 
narrow  doorway,  2  ft.  wide,  the  step  of  wdiich  shows  much 
wear.  This  room  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  nearest  half 
being  covered  with  a  neat  and  simple  star-pavement  suyj- 
ported  on  an  extensive  range  of  hypocaust  pillars.  The 
other  half  is  4  or  5  ft.  lower  in  level,  being  partly  covered 
with  remains  of  similar  pillars  of  brick  :  probably  this,  too, 
at  one  time  was  covered  by  a  pavement.  At  the  furthest 
extremity  comes  a  doorway,  through  which  the  heat  pro- 
bably entered  from  the  ijrcFfurnium  outside  the  building, 
which  is  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  hypocausts.  A  semi- 
circular bath,  4  ft.  deep,  and  7  ft.  6  ins.  on  the  chord,  adjoins 
this  chamber,  and  seems  to  complete  the  elal)orate  thermal 
arrangement.  The  walls  are  surrounded  inside  with  flue- 
tiles,  and  remains  of  the  leaden  pipes  may  be  perceived. 
In  these  apartments  may  be  noticed  various  relics  disco- 
vered in  the  villa,  not  the  least  remarkable  of  which  is  a 
finely  sculptured,  open  arabesque  balustrade,  which  probal)ly 
bounded  some  terrace  or  finished  the  top  of  some  of  the 
walls  for  architectural  eff"ect.  The  entrance  steps  to  this 
bath  house  are  very  perfect,  but  show  great  indications  of 
the  wear  occasioned  by  Romano-British  feet  throughout  a 
long  course  of  ages. 

Proceeding  a  little  further,  we  come  to  the  extremity  of  the 
south-western  boundary  of  the  villa;  and  here  comes  a  piece 
of  construction,  the  object  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain.  (PI.  11.)  It  occupies  the  corner  of  the  villa,  and  its 
walls  are  surrounded  by  the  ground  of  the  sloping  ravine. 
It  consists  of  a  wall  of  horseshoe  form,  open  at  the  front, 
and  19  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft.  8  ins.  deep  to  the  chord  line, 
be3^ond  which  comes  a  semicircular  recess,  9  ft.  6  ins.  deep. 
The  two  side-walls  are  4  ft.  6  ins.  hioh  ;  the  wall  of  the 
recess  is  6  ft.  6  ins.  high,  and  is  sloped  down  to  meet  the 
lower  walls  on  either  side.  The  corners  of  the  square  por- 
tion are  formed  of  square  pilasters,  2  ft.  square,  surmounted 
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by  enriched  caps.  Along  the  front  runs  a  low  stone  sill  or 
step,  3  ins.  high  and  2  ft.  wide,  much  worn  by  feet.  The 
interior  space  is  occupied  by  an  octagonal  basin,  9  ft.  dia- 
meter, and  about  3  ft.  deep,  full  of  sparkling  water,  which 
is  admitted  on  one  side  by  a  half-round  drain  in  stone,  and 
which  escapes  on  the  other  by  similar  means.  In  the  corner 
is  a  small  sunk  space  with  two  steps  neatly  cut  in  stone. 
What  is  this  singular  building  for  ?  Can  it  be,  as  Mr.  Lysons 
supposes,  a  baptistery '?  A  bath  it  certainly  was  not.  Its 
form  and  situation  are  very  singular;  and  the  presence  of 
many  Christian  indications  in  the  villa  seem  to  give  strength 
to  Mr.  Lysons'  suggestion. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  these  singular  vestiges  of  pre- 
Augustine  faith  in  a  former  paper  (vol.  xxiii,  pp.  221-230). 
I  had  not,  however,  when  that  paper  was  written,  the  benefit 
of  personal  examination  of  the  villa  referred  to,  being  depen- 
dent on  Mr.  Lysons'  description.  I  can  now  speak  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  that  gentleman's  statements.  The  Christian 
symbols  are  unequivocal  (pi.  1 2) ;  and  in  addition  to  these, 
about  which  there  is  no  mistake,  many  singular  crosses 
exist,  to  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  no  importance  would  be 
attached,  but  which  become  interesting;'  from  their  surround- 
ings.  I  have  sketched  a  stone  pyramidal  block,  which  the 
attendant  declared  to  be  a  candlestick  (figs.  1  and  2);  and 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  description,  may  be  accepted  as 
one,  although  I  should  be  disposed  to  assign  it  some  archi- 
tectural duty.  This  stone  is  covered  with  crosses  of  various 
forms.  (Fig.  3.)    The  chirho  also  occurs  on  a  door-step. 

Another  stone  is  inscribed  with  the  letters  prasiata,  evi- 
dently referring  toPrasiatagus  (fig.  4),  the  husband  of  Boadicea. 
Bricks  are  also  found  in  this  parish ;  some  are  in  Cirencester 
Museum,  bearing  the  letters  arvirl  This  would  clearly 
refer  to  Arviragus,  the  king  of  the  Dobuni,  who  inhabited 
this  country,  and  ruled  in  state,  as  a  tributary  king,  at  Ciren- 
cester, when  Vespasian  was  engaged  in  converting  its  rude 
wigwams  into  noble  Koman  palaces.  What  is  most  singular 
is,  that  Arviragus  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  a 
Christian,  owing  his  conversion  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
That  he  dwelt  here  seems  pretty  evident;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  too  nmch  to  say  that  these  pavements  have  been  trod- 
den by  the  royal  feet  of  Boadicea. 

Evid(!nces  of  a  very  early  pre-Roman  settlement  at  this 
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spot  are  not  UDfrcqucnt.     I  noticed  a  quantity  of  British 
pottery,  and  several  tumuli  are  to  be  seen  close  by. 

The  mouldings  of  the  columns  and  capitals  in  this  villa 
are  clearly  of  the  best  period  of  Roman  iivt :  in  fact,  of  the 
same  date  as  many  of  the  buildings  in  Cirencester,  and  of 
the  time  of  Vespasian.  This  neighbourhood  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  favoured  and  earliest  settled  district.  In 
no  part  of  England  are  the  remains  of  IJoman  art  and  civi- 
lisation so  extensive  as  in  East  Gloucestershire,  and  no- 
where are  finer  churches  and  country  residences  to  be  seen 
nowadays.  Can  the  architectural  taste  implanted  by  the 
Latin  lords  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  have  descended  to 
these  modern  times  in  the  popular  mind  ?  Teams  of  oxen 
are  still  used  in  this  country  at  the  plough,  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  the  legions;  and  perhaps  the  ancient  love  of 
field-sports,  so  conspicuous  in  the  remains  and  representa- 
tions in  the  villa,  may  now  find  its  development,  in  a  greater 
degree,  in  the  fox-hunting  and  coursing  so  fondly  and  con- 
spicuously followed  here. 

The  historical  and  archaeological  student  is  gradually  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  we  may  as  well  and  as  correctly 
call  ourselves  Anglo-Romans  as  Anglo-Saxons. 

Passing  now  along  the  north-west  side,  we  find  an  exten- 
sive range  of  buildings,  the  walls  of  which  are  in  some 
places  six  and  seven  feet  high.  The  backs  of  these  buildings 
rest  against  the  slope  of  the  hill,  which  continues  to  be  densely 
wooded.  The  first  object  which  strikes  the  observer  is  a  por- 
tion of  an  elegant  column,  7  ft.  high,  and  about  11  ins.  in  dia- 
meter. Several  more  can  be  seen,  and  one  is  shewn.  (PI.  1 2, 
fig.  5.)  They  evidently  supported  the  roof  of  a  kind  of  peristyle, 
adjoining  which  is  another  extensive  set  of  baths,  probably 
used  by  the  servants  and  dependents  of  the  household.  In 
the  centre  is  a  swimming-bath,  about  14  ft.  long  by  12  ft. 
8  ins.  wide,  and  3  ft.  6  ins.  deep.  At  either  end  of  this  are 
two  others,  of  horse-shoe  form,  4  ft.  6*  ins.  long  by  4  ft.  wide 
and  4  ft.  deep.  All  have  two  steps,  and  are  nicely  cemented. 
The  roof  was  probably  supported  l)y  three  elegant,  small 
columns,  which  now  stand  on  their  ancient  sites.  (See  pi.  10.) 
An  extensive  range  of  buildings,  probably  kitchens  and 
bakeries,  are  found  on  this  side.  In  one  a  forest  of  small 
pillars  stands,  evidently  forming  the  support  of  the  pave- 
ment, which  has  now  disappeared. 
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The  ground  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  the  building,  and 
quantities  of  the  horns  of  large  stags  and  oxen  have  been 
collected.  There  are  also  several  specimens  of  iron  spear- 
heads, shears,  locks,  hinges ;  and  three  large  pigs  of  charcoal 
iron,  weighing,  perhaps,  five  or  six  hundredweight  apiece, 
which  most  likely  had  been  brought  from  the  furnaces  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  were  intended  to  be  worked  up  in 
tlie  household  forge. 

The  writer  of  this  had  but  a  short  time  to  make  these  ob- 
servations and  sketches.  They  are  necessarily,  therefore,  very 
imperfect  and  partial.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  some 
gentleman  in  the  locality  may  be  induced  to  undertake  the 
preparation  of  a  proper  set  of  plans  and  drawings  of  this  most 
interesting  relic  of  antiquity.  Much  remains  still  buried, 
which,  no  doubt,  will  in  future  be  opened;  and  until  this  is 
done,  a  proper  explanation  of  the  general  arrangement  would 
not  be  possible.  Too  much  praise  cannot,  however,  be  given 
to  the  liberality  of  the  proprietor,  Lord  Eldon,  who  has  been 
at  great  expense  in  opening,  and  protecting  by  suitable 
buildings,  this  precious  discovery.  Nor  is  it  right  to  omit  a 
few  words  of  thanks  to  Mi\  Lysons,  the  eminent  Gloucester- 
shire antiquarian,  whose  researches  have  thrown  so  much 
light  upon  the  history  of  this  villa  and  the  faith  of  its  owners. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  beautiful  retreat ;  and  no  doubt 
the  vale  in  which  it  stands,  which  slopes  gently  down  to  the 
small  river  Coin,  was  covered  with  extensive  walks  and 
gardens,  in  that  trim  fashion  the  Eoman  Pliny  loved  so  well. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  villa,  in  the  wood,  and  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  present  road  and  the  rushing  waters 
of  the  Coin,  can  be  seen  the  massive  foundations  of  an  ex- 
tensive temple,  about  sixteen  yards  wide,  the  length  uncer- 
tain. At  its  southern  extremity  the  writer  was  able  to  trace 
the  raised  stone  dais,  with  the  dwarf  walls  which  probably 
supported  the  steps  to  the  altar.  Who  was  the  god  to  whom 
it  was  consecrated  'i  Could  he  have  been  the  divinity  of 
the  Thames  river,  near  whose  source,  in  the  Cheltenham 
hills,  the  Temple  stands '?  Or  is  it  fair  to  suppose  that  here 
were  heard  the  first  early  sounds  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  'i 

The  presence  of  the  numerous  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew's 
crosses  in  this  villa,  coupled  with  the  proximity  of  the  name 
of  Arviragus  and  the  Christian  monogram,  seem  to  confirm, 
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ill  a  remarkable  manner,  the  story  of  the  early  origin  of  our 
national  ensign  (the  Union  Jack),  and  of  its  adoption  by 
Arviragus,  as  set  forth  by  that  quaint  old  chronicler,  John 
Hardyng,  thus,  as  C|Uoted  by  ]\lr.  Lysons  : 

"  Joseph  converted  this  king  Arviragus 
By  his  prechyng  to  knowe  }  e  lawe  divine, 
And  baptized  hjm  as  write  hath  Neninus. 
The  chronicler  in  Britain  tongue  full  fyne 
(And  to  Christe  lawe  made  him  enclyne) 
And  srave  him  then  a  shelde  of  silver  white, 
A  cross  end  lonij  and  overfhwart  fall  perfect. 
These  armes  were  used  through  all  Brytaine 
For  a  common  signe  eche  mane  to  know  his  nacion 
From  enemies,  which  now  we  call  certaine, 
St.  Georges  armes  by  Nenyus  information. 
And  thus  this  armes  by  Josephs  creacion, 
Full  long  afore  St.  George  was  generate 
Were  worshipt  here  of  mykell  elder  date." 

It  seems  almost  too  much,  in  these  doubting  days,  to  ven- 
ture soberly  to  ascribe  to  the  ensign  of  Britain  the  honour  of 
having  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze  nearer  two  than 
one  thousand  years,  and  to  have  been  veritably  introduced 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  the  days  of  the  apostles;  still  the 
evidence  is  singular,  and  in  less  important  matters  would 
be  accepted  unhesitatingly. 

I  cannot  but  think  the  labours  of  the  antiquary  are  of 
some  national  value  when  they  tend  to  confirm  tradition,  and 
divert  its  dark  paths  into  the  bright  historical  highway. 
There  is  to  me,  and  there  ever  will  be,  a  wonderful  charm 
in  all  that  concerns  the  early  dawn,  in  our  land,  of  that 
divine  faith  which  still,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  the  sophist 
and  the  tumult  of  contending  factions,  continues  to  be  a 
shining  lantern  to  guide  the  good  man's  steps,  and  a  chasten- 
ing corrective  to  the  bad  man's  pride. 
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It  is  an  established  fact  iu  modern  society,  that  those 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  associate  with  "  the  upper  ten  thou- 
sand" are  considered,  by  those  who  do  not  participate  in  the 
same  so-called  advantages,  as  somewhat  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary class  of  mortals;  and  people  whose  experiences  are 
derived  from  habitual  intercourse  with  the  higher  circles,  are 
ever  treated  and  listened  to  with  more  distinctive  marks  of 
respect  and  attention  than  those  who  herd  with  the  iroWot. 
A  Fitz-Plantageuet  in  corduroys  is  more  acceptable  than  a 
Jenkins  in  broadcloth,  and  a  Stanley  Howard  reduced  to 
saveloys  and  small  beer  would  be  better  "  received"  than  a 
John  Tomkins  elevated  to  turtle  and  champagne.  On  this 
ground,  therefore,  if  upon  no  other,  I  venture  to  hope  that 
the  parish  of  Burford  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  abounds  with  reminiscences  of  the  great 
folks  to  whom  it  belonged  in  times  now  long  since  past, 
and  is  described  by  George  Nicholson,  writing  of  it  even  so 
late  as  1813,  as  "a  beautiful  village  stationed  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Teme,  the  residence  of  genteel  families  only."  Whether 
in  these  reforming  days  of  compound  householders  and  pot- 
wallopers  it  retains  its  exclusiveness,  and  still  continues  to 
act  upon  the  "odi  pi^ofanum  vulgus  et  arced'  principle,  I 
am  unable  to  say;  but  as  we  are  more  especially  concerned 
with  it  as  archaeologists,  I  must  ask  you  to  transfer  your 
thoughts  with  me  to  "  the  days  of  auld  lang  syne,"  and  to 
regard  it  in  connexion  with  those  noble  and  illustrious  per- 
sonages  whose  effigies  still  deck  its  church,  and  who  "  bemg 
dead  still  speak,"  to  call  to  our  miuds  those  long  past  ages 
when  deeds  of  valour  and  patriotism  first  kindled  that  torch 
of  liberty  which  has  since  gleamed  so  brightly  over  our 
island;  when  piety  and  munificence  joined  hand  in  hand  to 
rear  those  venerable  piles  sacred  to  rehgion  or  learning, 
whose  very  ruins,  as  we  gaze  upon  them,  fill  us  with  admir- 
ation and  awe ;  when  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  secured  to 
us  those  glorious  monuments  and  institutions  of  bygone 
ages  which  we  meet,  upon  occasions  like  this,  to  contemplate 
and  discuss,  with  the  hoj)e  perchance,  though  scarcely  with 
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the  expectation,  that  among  us,  too,  may  be  found  some 
who  may  be  as  useful  in  our  generation  as  those  worthies 
who  have  preceded  us  were  in  theirs;  so  that  our  names 
and  memories  may  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  benefac- 
tors to  our  species  with  the  same  respect  and  veneration  as 
theirs  have  been ;  and  that  of  us,  too,  it  may  be  sung  as  it 
was  of  them  of  old,  that  althouo;h 

o 
*'  The  knights  are  dust, 
Ami  their  good  swords  arc  rust, 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints  we  trust." 

Burford,  then,  as  Eyton  tells  us,  was  the  caput  of  Osbcrn 
Fitz  Kichard's  Shropshire  barony,  and  it  is  thus  described  in 
Domesday, — "Oshern  Fitz  Richard  holds  Burford  of  the 
king.    Richard  his  father  held  it."     Now  this  Eichard,  his 
father,  who  was  its  lord  in  the  Saxon  times,  was  Eichard 
Scrupe,  or  Scrob,  or  Fitz  Scrob,  one  of  the  favourites  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who  conferred  upon  him  this  manor, 
with  four  others  in  Worcestershire,  and  one  in  Herefordshire, 
viz.  Yarpole,  about  four  miles  south  of  Eichard's  Castle,  of 
which  this  Eichard  Scrupe  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
builder.    He  survived  the  Norman  conquest,  but  died  before 
the  completion  of  Domesday;  of  which  I  may  remark,  that 
although  the  exact  date  of  its  various  surveys  are  in  many 
cases  uncertain,  yet  we  are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
it  with  regard  to  this  particular  county,  for  on  folio  252  the 
Abbey  of  Shrewsbury  is  mentioned  with  the  words  "  quam 
facit  ibi  comes!'   Now  we  are  informed  by  Ordericus  Vitalis 
that  the  foundation  of  this  abbey  was  vowed  by  Eoger  de 
Montgomery  in  1083;  while  Dugdale,  quoting  from  a  register 
of  the  abbey,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Eichard  Leve- 
son,  tells  us  that  it  was  finished  in  1087;  and  the  Conque- 
ror's charter  shews  that  the  monks  were  not  settled  there 
till  the  latter  year,  which  would  be  the  date  of  the  Shropshii-e 
Survey. 

But  to  resume  our  history  of  the  barony.  Upon  the  death 
of  Richard  Scrupe,  his  Shropshire  manor  (with  others  in  this 
county  and  in  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire, 
and  Bedfordshire)  was  granted  to  his  son  Osbern,  who  was 
lord  of  it  in  1087. 

As  Eyton  has  given  an  account  of  the  baronies  of  Burford 
and  Eichard's  Castle,  and  a  genealogical  table  of  their  de- 
scents through  the  families  of  the  Osberns,  the  Says,  the 
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Stutevills, the  M ortimers,  and  the  Zouches, from  1052 to  1307, 
with  short  notices  of  the  successive  lords,  and  of  the  extent 
of  the  parish  and  townships  of  Burford,  together  with  parti- 
culai's  relating  to  its  ancient  manorial  and  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions and  privileges,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  recapitu- 
late the  information  contained  in  his  learned  and  valuable 
work,  particularly  as  up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III  there  is 
no  person  or  event  immediately  connected  with  its  history 
which  would  seem  worthy  of  especial  notice. 

Under  this  monarch,  however,  Burford  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  place  of  some  importance,  for  in  the  fifty-first  of  his 
reign  (1266)  a  charter  dated  at  Kenil worth,  16th  November, 
grants  to  Hugo  de  Mortuomari  (Hugh  Mortimer)  a  weekly 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  an  annual  fair  of  three  days  on  4th, 
25th,  and  26th  March.  Various  privileges  were  also  ceded  to 
him,  such  as  liberty  to  hunt  in  the  royal  forests  in  Hereford- 
shire, Worcestershire,  Staffordshire, and  Shropshire, in  acknow- 
ledgment,no  doubt,  of  the  assistance  he  had  afforded  to  Henry 
in  his  operations  against  Lewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his 
personal  valour  at  the  battles  of  Lewes  and  Evesham.  After 
his  decease  the  manor  descended  to  his  son  Robert,  and  upon 
his  death  the  king's  writ  of  diem  clausit  extremum  issued,  and 
an  inquisition  as  to  the  state  of  the  hundred  of  Overs  was 
held  at  Shrewsbury.  The  jurors  there  spoke  of  the  barony 
and  manor  of  Burford  as  beino^  in  the  kins^'s  hand  or  that 
of  his  escheator  till  the  heir  should  have  fined  for  his  livery. 
They  also  said  that  the  late  Hugh  de  Mortimer  had  procured 
Burford  to  be  made  a  free  borough  by  Henry  III  after  the 
battle  of  Evesham,  but  that  no  "  ferm"  (or  tax)  was  paid  to 
the  Crown  on  that  account.  And  they  found  also  that  since 
the  said  battle  the  "  Baron  of  Burford"  had  appropriated  a 
right  of  free  warren  in  Burford,  "but,"  as  they  added,  "the 
jurors  knew  not  by  what  warrant,"  a  fact  which,  consider- 
ing the  usual  sagacity  of  British  juries,  is  not  very  remark- 
able, especially  as  the  "  Baron,"  in  all  probability,  helped 
himself  to  his  rights  without  any  warrant  whatsoever.  After 
the  death  of  Baron  Robert,  in  1287,  the  manor  descended 
to  his  son  Hugh,  and  upon  his  death,  circa  1304,  to  his 
younger  daughter  Margaret.  This  lady,  marrying  in  1307 
Geofirey  de  (Jornwall,  conveyed  the  manor  to  him,  and  the 
barony  thus  became  vested  in  that  ancient  family  which  was 
so  distinguished  in  this  county,  with  whose  name  Burford 
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was  SO  long  associated,  and  many  of  whose  ancestors  were 
so  illustrious  that  the  remarks  which  I  shall  make  with  re- 
gard to  some  of  them  will  not,  I  trust,  be  thought  unworthy 
of  our  attention. 

First  and  foremost  stands  Richard  Plantagenet,  the  second 
son  of  King  John,  and  Ijrother  of  King  Henry  III,  who  was 
born  in  1209,  and  in  1229  was  created  Earl  of  Poictou  and 
Cornwall.  This  prince,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  political 
and  military  characters  of  the  important  period  during  which 
he  lived,  was,  in  1226,  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  and  on 
the  27th  May,  1227,  was  with  great  pomp  and  circumstance 
crowned  in  Germany  as  "King  of  Almaine."  He  died  in  1271, 
and  as  an  account  of  him  will  be  found  in  Dugdale,  and  the 
various  details  of  his  eventful  life  are  set  forth  in  all  our  ordi- 
nary histories,  I  will  not  detain  you  by  any  further  reference 
to  them,  except  merely  to  call  to  your  minds  a  curious  fact 
which  is  far  less  generally  known, — that  it  was  this  "Richard 
of  Alemaigne"  who  was  the  subject  of  the  first  politico- 
satirical  ballad  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  our  language. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  ballad  was  composed 
were  these: — In  the  year  1264  took  place  the  battle  of 
Lewes,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  King,  and  in  which  the 
Sovereign  himself,  Prince  Edward,  and  the  King  of  the 
Romans  were  all  taken  prisoners  by  the  forces  of  the  victo- 
rious Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Clare,  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  barons  against  the  King.  The 
ballad  itself,  which  was  evidently  written  by  one  of  De 
Montford's  adherents,  alludes  to  the  fact  of  an  offer  of 
£30,000  having  been  made  to  Richard  to  reconcile  the 
King  and  the  barons,  but  represents  him  as  demanding  even 
more  than  this.  It  accuses  him  of  being  a  trickster,  a  spend- 
thrift, and  a  debauchee ;  insinuates  that  he  hid  himself  in  a 
mill  during  the  engagement,  and,  as  Don  Quixote  did  in 
later  times,  took  its  sails,  not  for  giants'  arms,  but  for  man- 
gonels or  battering-rams.  In  fact,  it  sums  up  his  character 
as  being  anything  but  that  of  an  "  officer  and  a  gentleman," 
let  alone  a  prince  of  the  blood  and  a  king  in  foreign  parts. 
In  order,  however,  to  give  you  a  taste  of  its  quality,  I  will 
read  you  the  first  three  stanzas — 

Sitteth  all  stille  and  licvknctli  to  me 
The  kj-n  of  Alemaig-ne,  liy  mi  leaute, 
Ti'itti  thouscnt  pound  askede  lie 
Forte  make  tlie  pcos  in  the  couiifvc 
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And  so  he  dude  more. 
Richard,  thah  thou  be  euer  trichard 
Trichten  shal  thou  neuermore. 

Richard  of  Alemaigne,  whil  that  he  wes  kyng, 
He  spende  al  his  tresour  opon  swyuyng*. 
Haveth  he  nout  of  Walingford  oferlyng ' 
Let  him  habbe,  as  he  brew,  bale  to  dryng" 

Maugre  Wyndesore.^ 
Richard,  thah  thou,  &c. 

The  kyng  of  Alemaigne  wende  do  ful  wel 
He  saisede  the  mulne  for  a  castel 
With  hare  sharpe  swerdes  he  grounde  the  stel 
He  wende  that  the  sayles  were  mangonel  * 

To  helpe  Wyndesore. 
Richard,  &c. 

And  SO  on  for  six  more  stanzas.  As  the  wliole,  however,  is 
printed  with  explanatory  notes  m^Y'drtons  Histori/  of  English 
Poetry  (i,p.42,Lond.  1846), there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  go 
through  the  rest.  I  will  only  remark  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  individual  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  upon  this 
occasion,  we  may  readily  suppose  that  the  "chaff"  thus  ad- 
ministered to  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  royal  cause 
must  have  tended  very  much  to  damage  it,  and  to  advance 
that  of  Leicester,  while  the  literature  of  the  period,  as  exem- 
plified in  Matthew  Paris,  Eobert  of  Gloucester,  and  other 
contemporary  writers,  is  worthy  our  patient  study,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  couched,  and  the 
details  into  which  it  enters  with  regard  to  the  domestic  habits 
and  usages  of  our  ancestors,  but  in  reference  to  those  mo3t 
momentous  political  events  which  were  then  in  progress- 
events  which  even  now  breathe  their  influence  throuo^h  our 
institutions  and  involve  questions  of  the  greatest  interest 
with  regard  to  the  progress  and  development  of  our  national 
liberties.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  origin  of  the  two 
houses  of  our  leo;;islature  as  first  exhibited  in  a  distinctive 
form  under  Simon  de  Montfort,  to  whom  the  learned  pro- 
fessor Eeinhold  Pauli,  in  his  work  lately  published  upon 
the  earl's  life,  has  not  hesitated  to  call  "  der  Schopfer  des 

'  /.  e.,  he  has  not  even  so  much  as  one  furlong  left  of  Wallingford,  which 
was  one  of  the  honours  granted  to  him  under  a  patent  dated  2  Hen.  III.  See 
Dugdale's  Baronage,  sub  tit.  Earl  of  Cornwall. 

'-'  As  he  brews  misery  for  others,  so  let  him  have  it  to  drink  himself. 

^  /.  e.,  in  spite  of  the  help  and  patronage  of  the  king,  one  of  whose  chief 
strongholds  was  Windsor  Castle. 

'  He  thought  that  the  sails  were  battering-rams. 
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Ilauses  cler  Gemeinen,  i.e.,  "  the  creator  of  the  House  of 
Commons." 

The  next  of  the  Cornwalls,  or  rather  a  Cornwall  hy  mar- 
riage, who  claims  our  attention,  is  the  Princess  Elizaljeth, 
second  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
sister  to  Henry  IV.  This  noble  lady  was  the  wife  of  John 
Holland,  third  son  of  Thomas  de  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  by 
Joan  Plantagenet,  so  celebrated  in  history  as  "  the  fair  maid 
of  Kent."  Her  husl)and  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon  (1387),  was  next  consti- 
tuted great  Chamberlain  of  England  for  life,  and  in  1397 
was  created  Duke  of  Exeter  by  King  Eichard  H.  Upon  the 
deposition  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  he  was  one  of  the 
nobles  who  still  upheld  his  cause  against  Henry  IV  in  the 
west,  and  after  the  reduction  of  Cirencester  he  was  captured 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  whence  he  was  taken  to 
Pleshey,  near  Chelmsford,  and  there  beheaded.  Thus  Henry 
Bolingbroke  carried  out  the  threat  which  Shakespeare  has 
put  into  his  mouth  in  King  Richard  II  (act  v,  scene  iii)  in 
these  words — 

But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-law,  and  the  abbot 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew, — 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels, — 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are : 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear, 
But  I  Avill  have  them,  if  I  once  knew  where. 
Uncle,  farewell ;  and  cousin,  too,  adieu  : 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you  true ! 

After  his  death  (a.d.  1400)  his  widow  married  Sir  John 
Cornwall,  afterwards  Lord  Fanhope,  K.G.  This  gallant 
nobleman,  who  was  renowned  for  his  skill  in  martial  ac- 
complishments, appears  to  have  set  up  at  the  beginning  of 
Henry  IVth's  reign,  so  to  speak,  as  a  professional  tiltcr,  and 
to  have  held  himself  open  to  all  comers.  Belz,  in  his  Me- 
morials of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  observes  that  "  the  fre- 
quency of  challenges  to  passages  and  single  feats  of  arms 
during  this  reign  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  unwel- 
come leisure  which  was  afforded  to  the  chivalry  of  England 
and  France  by  Henry's  pacific  policy.  Monstrelet  records 
two  defiances  to  the  King  himself — the  one  from  Louis, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Charles  VI.,  the  other  from 
Waleran  Count  of  St.  Paul,  the  brother-in-law  of  Picliard 
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11.  The  former  was  courteously  declined  by  Henry,  partly 
on  the  ground  of  a  subsisting  treaty  of  amity,  made  before 
his  accession,  with  Orleans,  but  principally  on  that  of  pre- 
sent inequality  of  rank.  The  defiance  of  the  Count  of  St. 
Paul  was  treated  with  contempt.  The  most  prominent 
among  the  other  challengers  of  the  time  were  Johan  de 
Werchin,  the  renowned  Seneschal  of  Hainault,  and  his 
equally  brave  antagonist,  Sir  John  Cornwall."  In  a  MS.  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  at  Paris  (No.  8,417)  entitled 
Lettres  dii  Seneschal  de  Hainaidt,  an  account  is  given  of 
the  various  feats  at  arms  performed  by  the  redoubtable 
Johan  de  Werchin,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  Henry  informs 
him  of  the  writer's  anxiety  to  encounter  some  of  his  most 
famous  knights.  This  letter  is  too  long  to  be  given  here 
in  extenso,  but  the  purport  of  it  is  that  the  Seneschal,  hav- 
ing read  the  history  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  and  heard  that  a  certain  King  of  Eugland  had 
revived  that  association  by  founding  an  order  called  the 
Garter,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  to  wit,  the  training 
and  encouragement  of  knights  in  chivalric  exercises,  now 
he  (the  writer),  although  but  an  humlJe  professor  of  the 
same  arts,  is  desirous  of  inviting  them  all,  individually  and 
severally,  to  a  personal  encounter  with  him  in  the  presence 
of  the  King,  or  of  his  eldest  son,  on  a  day  to  be  fixed,  at 
some  place  about  forty  miles  from  London.  And  should  the 
King  be  pleased  to  grant  this  request,  he  prays  for  safe  con- 
duct by  his  herald,  the  bearer.  To  this  the  King  replies, 
that  with  all  due  deference  to  the  gallant  Seneschal,  he  can- 
not permit  any  of  his  knights  to  go  any  distance  to  meet 
him,  for  that  it  is  nowhere  stated  in  any  of  the  histories  of 
King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  that  such  was  the  cus- 
tom in  old  times  ;  so  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  pre- 
cedent for  a  knio^ht  to  2:0  forth  to  encounter  a  strano;e 
knight.  In  order,  however,  that  the  Seneschal  may  not 
think  that  his  knights  are  deficient  in  "  pluck,"  he  reminds 
him  that  it  is  frequently  recorded  that  one  knight,  in  what- 
ever spot  he  had  happened  at  the  time  to  be,  had  gladly 
encountered  from  ten  to  forty  knights  from  foreign  countries, 
and  honourably  acquitted  himself  in  the  contest.  He  is 
perfectly  willing,  therefore,  to  accommodate  the  Seneschal 
if  lie  will  come  to  London,  but  he  cannot  break  through 
the  rules  of  efifjiiette  so  far  as  to  allow  any  of  his  knights  to 
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meet  liim  halfway.  The  King's  letter  is  dated  London, 
20th  Febraaiy,  1408,  and  fixes  the  first  May,  1409,  O.S.,  as 
the  day  on  which  the  contest  was  to  be  held.  The  Seneschal, 
in  his  reply,  dated  Paris,  27th  (March),  after  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  King's  letter,  says  that  he  shall  be  most 
happy  to  accept  Henry's  polite  invitation,  but  that  a  pre- 
vious engagement  prevents  his  having  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending on  the  day  named.  This  engagement  was  an 
appointment  with  Sir  John  Cornwall  to  a  combat  "  a  oul- 
trance'  in  the  presence  of  his  (the  Seneschal's)  liege  lord, 
the  renowned  Jean  sans  Peur,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  1st 
June.  He  proposes,  however,  to  be  in  London  on  1st  July 
for  the  purpose  of  "  polishing  ofi""  any  given  number  of 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  if  the  King  will  send  him  safe  con- 
duct for  himself  and  one  hundred  men,  with  as  many  horses, 
"  available,"  as  we  say  in  these  railway  times,  from  1st  June 
to  the  end  of  the  following  month.  The  match  with  Sir 
John  appears  for  some  reason  or  other  to  have  been  put  off, 
but  a  long  paper-war  betweeen  the  two  intending  com- 
batants with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  various  points  of 
detail  in  matters  of  precedence  and  etiquette  was  kept  up 
till  the  end  of  the  year.  The  safe  conduct  for  England  was 
granted  to  the  Seneschal,  and  will  be  found  in  Rymer's 
Fcedera,  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Rex  universis  et  singulis  admirallis,  etc.,  ad  qnos,  etc.,  Salutem. 
Sciatis  quod  suscepiraus  in  salvum  et  securura  couductum  ac  in  protec- 
tionem,  tuitionem,  et  defensionem  nostras  speciales  Johannem  Dominum 
de  Wrechen  Senescallum  de  Ha3-nau,  infra  regnum  nostrum  Anglia?, 
ad  certa  (sic)  punctus  et  facta  armorum  in  ibi  perficienduni,  cum  cen- 
tum personis,  equitibus  in  comitatu  suo,  una  cum  bonis  et  hernesiis, 
etc.,  ut  in  similibus  de  conductu  literis.  In  cujus  etc,  a  sextodecimo 
die  Aprib's  proximo  futuro  per  duos  menses  tunc  proximo  sequentcs 
duraturas.  Teste  Hcge  apud  Westmouasterium  vicesimo  tertio  die 
Februarii." 

Accordingly  the  Seneschal  came  to  London  with  a  splendid 
retinue,  and  jousts  were  held  at  Smithfield,  of  which  we  find 
the  following  entry  in  Leland's  Collectanea  : — "  In  the  x  yere 
of  King  Henry  the  senescal  of  Henaud  came  to  seke  aven- 
tures  yn  England,  and  the  Earl  of  Somerset  answerid  hym. 
The  next  day  an  Henaud  an  Syr  Richard  of  Arundek  (sic) 
knight.  The  3  day  an  Henaud  and  Syr  John  of  C'oj'newall ;" 
so  that,  although  the  knight  who  proved  victorious  over  the 
seneschal  was  John  Lcaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  yet  Sir  John 
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Cornwall  held  his  own  against  one  of  the  "distinguished 
foreigners," and  no  doubt  created  a  favourable  impression  not 
only  among  tlie  sterner  sex,  but  among  those  of  the  specta- 
tors whom  he  was  even  more  anxious  to  please,  and  to 
whom  Henry,  in  his  letter,  refers  in  the  following  gallant 
words  :  — 

"  Considerant  que  les  belles  dames  de  n'r'e  diete  royaume  vouldroient 
estre  aussi  courroucies,  si  pardecza  nestoit  trouve  aucun  leur  chl'r  par 
amoureux  liardement  ousast  rendre  et  delivrer  ung  estrange  chrr  de 
tout  ce  qu'il  voiildroit  demander  touchant  le  dit  mestier  darmes  un  pour 
un,  come  noxis  tenons  que  se  serraient  les  vostres  de  pardela,  et  nous 
qui  de  tout  nostre  cueur  somes  desirans  de  leur  bonne  et  belle  grace 
acquerir  et  leurs  couroux  escheuir,  aussi  que  vous  etes  aux  v'res,  semble 
que  de  gentilesse  devez  assertenir  de  ceste  responce  pour  content"; 
Anglice,  "  Seeing  that  the  beauteous  ladies  of  our  kingdom  would  be 
highly  indignant  to  think  that  none  of  our  knights  were  sufficiently  bold 
for  their  love  to  encounter  and  give  all  the  satisfaction  he  might  desire 
to  any  stranger  knight,  just  as  your  ladies  would  feel  towards  your 
knights,  so  we,  being  anxious  with  all  our  hearts  to  earn  their  good- 
will and  sweet  favour,  and  to  avoid  their  resentment,  as  you  would  do 
that  of  your  ladies,  think  that  this  our  answer  should  prove  satisfactory 
to  you." 

Whatever  impression  the  gallant  Sir  John  may  upon  this 
occasion  have  created  among  the 

"  Stores  of  ladies  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence  and  adjudge  the  prize," 

certain  it  is  that,  at  a  previous  tilting  match,  he  displayed 
his  prowess  with  considerable  advantage  to  himself,  for  we 
are  told  that,  in  2nd  Henry  IV  [1400-1]  :  —  "  Sir  John, 
having  deported  himself  with  great  bravery  in  jousting 
against  a  Frenchman,  at  York,  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
won  the  heart  of  that  monarch's  sister,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
John  Holland,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  "  (he  having  been  de- 
graded from  his  rank  as  Duke  of  Exeter  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  Henry),  "  whose  hand  he  soon  afterwards  ob- 
tained, and  with  her  considerable  grants  from  the  Crown  to 
enjoy  during  the  lady's  life,  with  a  rent-charge  of  four  hun- 
dred marks  per  annum  for  his  own."  I  may  further  remark 
of  this  nobleman  that,  although  he  obtained  the  sobriquet  of 
"  green  "  Cornwall,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  born  at 
sea  near  St.  Michael's  Mount,  his  conduct  proves  that  he  was 
far  from  deserving  that  epithet.  At  any  rate,  he  certainly 
was  not  the  original  "green  man  and  still,"  for  not  only  was 
he  constantly  employed  in  tournaments  and  sham  fights,  but 
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he  was  also  frequently  engaged  in  active  service  in  the  field. 
In  1415  he  fought  valiantly  at  Agincourt,  and  in  1417  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  with  Richard  Jjcauchamp,  Earl  of 
AVarwick,  to  treat  with  Guillaume  de  ]\Iontenay,  captain  of 
the  Castle  of  Caen,  for  the  surrender  of  that  fortress. 

In  1420  "ovvre  soverayne  lord  the  kyng,"  as  Rymer  tells 
us,  "  was  wedded  with  great  solemnitie  in  the  cathedral 
churchc  of  Treys (Troyes)  about  midday  on  Trinitie  Sunday"; 
and  on  the  9th  of  February,  1541,  his  cj[ueen  was  crowned 
at  Westminster.  During  the  rejoicings  which  took  place  on 
this  occasion  Sir  John  Cornwall  gave  a  banquet  to  the  king ; 
and  as  it  may  interest  us  as  antiquaries  to  know  what  was 
considered  worthy  of  being  royal  cheer  in  those  days,  as 
compared  with  the  more  elaborate  and  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments of  these  modern  times,  I  will  lay  before  you  the  l)ill 
of  fare,  which  I  have  taken  from  Add.  MSS.  18752  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  wdiich  has  never  yet  been  printed  : — 
First  course,  "  grene  pese  wt  veneson,  graunte  chare"  (pos- 
sibly a  large  char),"  a  capon  of  hawte  gTese"(or,  as  we  should 
say,  a  fat  capon),  "  signet,  blawnche  custarde  dyaburd  with 
byrdys"  [i.e.,  disposed  or  ornamented  with  birds),  "leche 
maskelyn"  (a  cake  or  pudding  of  wheat  or  rye  mixed). 
Second  course,  "  roe  in  brothe"  {i.e.,  broth  made  of  the  flesh 
of  a  roedeer),  "rosey"  (a  stew  of  fruits  in  milk  flavoured 
with  almonds,  spice,  and  white  roses),  "  kydde,  heronshewes, 
mownter  in  mantell"  (probably  a  dish  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  mounted  or  hooded  hawk,  and  named  after  the  bird,  just 
as  our  modern  dishes  known  as  dog-in-a-hlanhet  or  toad-in- 
a-liole  receive  their  not  very  appropriate  or  euphonious 
designations  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  animals 
whose  names  they  bear),"chykyn  diaburde,  veneson  ybake'' 
(baked  venison),  "frutter  lumbarde"  (Lombardy  fritters), 
"  leche  ruwy"  (1  a  rye  pudding).  For  the  "  suggerarke" 
(sugar-work),or,as  we  should  call  it,"  sweets," or  third  course, 
there  were  "  datys  in  composte,  l^lawnche  creme  w'  annys 
in  cofete"  (comfits),  "lardys  of  veneson"  (larded  venison), 
rabbets,  qwayles,  larkys,  ryssewes"  (rissoles),  "  vyandys 
couched  w^  lyons"  (^.  c,  meat  served  up  in  the  shape  of,  or 
garnished  with,  representations  of  lions,  or  on  a  dish  sup- 
ported by  lions),  "  one  leche  of  his  armys"  {i.  e.,  a  cake  or 
pudding  made  in  a  mould  so  as  to  represent  the  royal  arms; 
such  dishes  as  resembled  animals, coats  of  arras,  or  any  simi- 
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lar  device,  being  usually  termed  "  subtleties".  At  the  foot 
of  tins  carte  are  written  the  words, '' Hoc  festum  fecit  D'n's 
J'fioies  Corne'iueU  Regi  Anglie."  On  the  following  page  of 
the  same  MS.  the  menu  of  the  coronation  dinner  and  suj)per 
are  Avritten  out;  but  as  I  am  unwilling  to  occupy  too  much 
of  our  time  in  the  study  of  culinary  antiquities,  I  shall  not 
on  the  present  occasion  reproduce  it.  Suftice  it  to  say,  with 
the  addition  of  some  substantial  joints  to  the  first,  and  teal, 
pigeons,  plovers,  and  "  such  small  deer,"  to  the  second  course, 
and  jelly  and  other  sweets  to  the  third,  it  closely  resembles 
Sir  John  Cornwall's  banquet.  The  total  number  of  dishes 
at  the  dinner  consisted  only  of  thirty- three ;  and  at  the  sup- 
per, of  twenty  "plats;  and  at  the  latter,  i\\Q  ^nece  de  resist- 
ance was  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  which  in  our  own  more 
luxurious  days  would  hardly,  I  fancy,  be  considered  as  "a 
dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  king." 

So  much,  however,  for  our  investigation  into  gastronomi- 
cal  science  during  Henry  V's  reign.  Should  any  housekeeper 
or  archaeologist  with  epicurean  tastes  wish  to  pursue  the 
subject  further,  I  can  with  confidence  refer  them  to  the 
Antiquitates  CuUnarice,  or  Curious  Tracts  relating  to  the 
Culinary  Affairs  of  the  old  English,  by  the  Eev.  Richard 
Warner  of  Sway  near  Lymington,  Hants  (London,  1791), 
who  has  prefixed  to  his  work,  as  one  of  its  mottoes,  this 
memento  mori  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  indulge  their 
appetites  too  much, 

rioWw  701  TrXcova's  \ifiov  Kopo9  tvXeaev  ui/Bpa^. 

AVhich  may  be  translated, 

"More  men  by  feasting  than  by  fasting  perish." 

On  the  17th  July,  1443,  Sir  John  Cornwall  was  created 
baron  of  Fanhope,  county  of  Hereford,  in  recognition  of  his 
attachment  and  services  to  the  crown;  and  in  1440  he  was 
in  France  acting  as  viceroy  in  those  parts  which  had  been 
conquered  by  Henry.  In  the  British  Museum  (Add.  Charter, 
No.  12,074)  is  an  acquittance  from  the  king  dated  28th  Nov. 
1440,  having  attached  to  it  a  seal  of  red  wax  (now  unfor- 
tunately much  broken)  with  the  coat  of  the  Cornwalls, — ■ 
ermine,  a  lion  rampant  ducally  crowned  within  a  border, 
engrailed  bezantoe.  The  document  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  8,700  golden  crowns  from  Charles  Duke  of 
Orleans,  in  jKirt  payment  of  his  ransom  of  10,000  crowns, 
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for  which  his  brother,  Jehcan  Comte  cl'AngoulemG,  was  de- 
tained a  hostage  in  Enghind  for  thirty  years  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  duke  and  his  fellow  prisoners  at  Agincourt.  On 
the  30tli  January,  1442,  Sir  John  received  the  additional 
dignity  of  the  barony  of  Milbroke,  county  Bedford ;  l)ut  he 
was  always  summoned  to  Parliament  as  "  Sir  John  Corne- 
waylle.  Chevalier."  His  case,  in  this  respect,  was  very  re- 
markable, as  although  both  his  creations  were  in  Parliament, 
and  enrolled  in  Parliament,  the  former  only  was  exemplified 
by  patent;  and  in  the  latter,  creating  him  baron  of  Milbroke, 
he  is  still  styled  Sir  John  Cornwall,  without  any  reference 
to  his  former  creation  as  Baron  Fanhope.  In  neither  instance 
are  there  any  words  of  inheritance ;  and  although  the  absence 
of  such  words  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  give 
only  a  life  estate  to  the  grantee,  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst  in 
his  celebrated  argument  on  the  Wensleydale  peerage  held 
that  his  being  created  a  baron  in  Parliament,  "  with  all  and 
singular  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  in  every  place 
within  the  realm  of  England,  as  fully,  entirely,  and  in  the 
same  form,  as  other  barons  of  the  same  realm  before  this 
time  have  used  and  enjoyed,  gave  to  him,  amongst  those 
rights,  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  other  barons  of  transmitting 
his  title  to  his  posterity."  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he 
died  in  1443  without  leoitimate  issue,  and  his  honours  be- 
came  extinct.  His  wife,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  died  in  1426, 
and  was  buried  at  Burford.  The  recumbent  white  alabaster 
figure  in  the  church,  which  represents  her,  was  formerly 
daubed  over  with  common  paint,  but  was  restored  in  1848. 
The  last  of  the  barons  of  Burford,  to  whom  I  shall  call 
your  attention,  and  whose  likeness,  with  those  of  his  father 
and  mother,  is  in  a  triptych  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar, 
painted  Ity  Mechior  Salaboss  in  1588,  is  Edmund  Cornwall, 
"  the  giant,"  or,  as  he  is  styled  in  the  Cotton  Poll,  xiv,  3 
(which  is  a  pedigree  of  the  Cornwall  family  from  the  king 
of  the  Romans  to  circa  1625), "  Edmund  Cornwaile  de  Bur- 
ford, Esquire,  commonly  called  the  strong  and  bold  baron." 
He  is  said  to  have  been  seven  feet  thi-ee  inches  in  height ; 
but  the  recumbent  figure  of  him,  which  is  below  the  trip- 
tych I  have  mentioned,  makes  him  even  taller  than  this. 
The  followinc:  account  of  him,  aithouo;h  it  has  been  several 
times  printed,  is  so  quaint  and  characteristic,  that  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  reproducing  it  once  more.     "  He 
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was,"  says  Habington,  "  in  mind  an  emperor,  from  whom  he 
descended;  in  wit  and  style  so  rare,  to  comprise  in  a  few 
words,  and  that  so  clearly,  such  store  of  matter,  as  I  scarce 
ever  saw  to  equal  him,  none  to  excel.  He  was  mighty  in 
body,  but  very  comely,  and  exceeded  in  strength  all  men  of 
his  age.  For  his  own  delight  he  had  a  dainty  touch  on  the 
lute ;  and  of  such  sweet  harmony  in  his  nature  as,  if  ever 
he  offended  any,  were  he  never  so  poor,  he  was  not  friend 
with  himself  till  he  was  friend  with  him  again.  He  led  a 
single  life,  and  before  his  strength  decayed  entered  the  gate 
of  death."  At  his  decease  his  brother  Thomas  became  baron 
of  Burford,  and  was  living  circa  1650.  After  him  the  manor 
descended  to  his  son  Thomas. 

In  later  times  George  Legh,  Esq.,  of  High  Legh,  county 
Cheshire,  who  was  born  10th  July,  1703,  married  Anne 
Maria,  daughter  and  heir  of  Francis  Cornwall,  baron  of  Bur- 
ford,  and  assumed  the  name  of  her  family.  Thus  the  senior 
branch  of  the  once  princely  Cornwalls  is  now  represented 
by  the  Cornwall  Leghs  of  Cheshire,  whilst  the  junior  is 
represented  by  the  Cornwalls  of  Delbury  in  this  county, 
through  their  descent  from  Sir  Rowland  or  Sir  Richard  Corn- 
wall of  Berrington,  county  Hereford,  second  son  of  Thomas 
Cornwall,  baron  of  Burford,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  Sir  Rowland  Lenthall,  Knt.,  of  Hampton  Court,  county 
Hereford.  Among  their  more  celebrated  descendants  in 
modern  times  may  be  mentioned  Charles  Woifran  Cornwall, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1780-84;  and  the  Right 
Rev.  Folliot  Herbert  Walter  Cornwall,  D.D.,  successively 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  Hereford,  and  Worcester,  who  died  5th 
September,  1831. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  that  the 
Barons  of  Burford  were  ever  summoned  to  the  national 
council  by  the  title  of  their  barony,  for,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  even  as  late  as  20th  Henry  VI  (1442),  Lord  Milbroke 
was  summoned  as  Sir  John  Cornewayll.  With  regard  to 
the  summonses  of  barons  in  general  to  Parliament,  it  may 
be  observed  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course  in 
ancient  times  that  all  who  enjoyed  that  dignity  should  be, 
as  Dugdale  calls  them,  Barones  Farliamentarii,  or  Lords  of 
Parliament,  of  whom  he  says  that  they  arc  those  "ex  ma- 
jorihus  regni  Baronihus  qui  d  Rege  nude  pendent,  ef  ad 
Parlamentum,  sive  consilium  'p'*(hlicum  diplomatibus  Regis 
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evocanhir ;  nam  constat  in  Anglid,  tit  et  in  Francid,  non 
omnes  qui  a  rege  prcedia  sua  immediate  tenehant  ad  Par- 
lementa  admissos,  cum  nimius  e.ssct  e.orum  nurnerus;  sed 
illos  tantum  qui  2Jroximi  essent  a  rege  et  digmtate  et  vassalo- 
rum  numero  cceteros  anteirent"  After  the  Conquest  all  dig- 
nities were  attached  to  the  possession  of  lands  held  imme- 
diately of  the  king  upon  condition  of  performing  certain 
services,  and  such  tenure  conferred  nobility  on  the  indivi- 
dual to  whom  the  grant  was  made.  But  by  the  time  of 
King  Jolni  the  alienation  of  their  knights' fees  by  the  barons 
increased  the  number  of  those  who  held  of  the  king  in  capite, 
so  much  that  King  John,  or  at  any  rate  his  son,  Henry  III, 
obtained  a  discretionary  power  of  calling  to  his  Great  Coun- 
cil only  such  persons  as  he  thought  fit  so  to  summon,  and 
the  Great  Council  of  the  Realm  came  to  be  divided  between 
those  whose  possessions  and  influence  procured  them  a  writ 
and  those  who,  not  holding  per  haroniam,  were  yet,  on 
account  of  their  known  loyalty  to  the  crown,  summoned  at 
the  king's  pleasure,  and  also  by  a  writ,  as  were  the  tenants 
per  haroniam.  All  these  were  styled  the  Barones  Majores 
or  Greater  Barons,  whilst  those  who  were  possessed  of  sub- 
infeudations giving  manorial  rights  were  styled  the  Barones 
Minores  or  Lesser  Barons;  and  became  afterwards  the  germ 
of  the  present  House  of  Commons.  Henceforth,  as  Black- 
stone  observes,  "the  dignity  of  the  peerage  became  personal 
instead  of  territorial ;  a  proof  of  tenure  per  haroniam  be- 
came no  longer  necessary,  and  the  record  of  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons came  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  constitute  a  lord  of 
Parliament."  I  am, however,  now  drifting  into  matters  which 
are  quite  sufficient  to  supply  materials  for  a  separate  treatise, 
and  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  I  would  refer 
those  who  would  wish  to  investigate  the  interesting  details 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  national  titles  and  dig- 
nities, to  the  able  essay  upon  this  subject  prefixed  by  William 
Courthope,  Esq.  (a  worthy  predecessor  of  our  learned  asso- 
ciate Mr.  Blanche,  in  his  office  of  Somerset  Herald),  to  Sir 
H.  Nicolas's  Historic  Peerage  of  England,  published  in 
1857.  For  the  present  I  will  conclude  by  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  facts  I  have  laid  before  you  as  connected  with 
the  Barony  of  Burford  will  serve  to  show  how  full  of  histo- 
rical interest  those  spots  which  are  designated  as  "  out-of- 
the-way  places"  often  are.     They  will  jit  any  rate  prove  to 
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you  tlie  truth  of  worthy  Master  Nicholson's  remark  as  quoted 
at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  viz.,  that  Burford,  how- 
ever much  it  may  have  degenerated  since,  was  at  one  period 
of  its  history  "the  residence  of  genteel  families  only,"  and 
that  more  than  one  of  its  former  lords  might  justly  have 
asserted  of  himself,  in  the  words  of  the  motto  borne  by  the 
present  noble  owner  of  its  baronial  halls,  that  he  was  par 
ternis  suppar — a  peer  who  was  almost  a  match  for  any 
other  three. 


INVENTORY  OF  THE  VESTMENTS,  PLATE,  AND 

BOOKS,  BELONGING  TO  THE  CHUECH 

OF  ST.  PETER  CHEAP, 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON,  IN  THE  YEAR  1431. 

BY   THE   REV.  "W.  SP^JRROW  SIMPSON,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  V.P. 

Before  the  "Dreadful  Fire  of  London,"  as  the  contemporary 
accounts  of  that  catastrophe  agree  in  calling  it,  there  stood, 
at  the  south-west  angle  of  Wood- street,  abutting  upon  Cheap - 
side  itself,  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  Cheap,  otherwise  called  St. 
Peter-le-Cheap,  alias  St.  Peter  West  Cheap.  Destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  of  1666,  the  church  was  not  re-built ;  but  the 
parish  to  which  it  belonged  was  united  to  the  contiguous 
parish  of  St.  Matthew,  Friday-street,  the  re-built  church  of 
St.  Matthew  sufiicing  for  the  wants  of  the  two  parishes.  The 
site  of  the  destroyed  church  of  St.  Peter  is  marked  by  a 
venerable  plane  tree,  the  one  tree  of  Cheapside,  in  which 
there  still  remains  a  rook's  nest.  The  original  owners  of  the 
nest  were  killed  by  the  air-gun  of  a  thoughtless  apprentice 
some  twelve  years  since  ;  but  their  deserted  dwelling  was 
soon  seized  by  a  colony  of  noisy  sparrows,  who,  last  year 
(1867),  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  and  uproar  of  that 
great  "  river  of  life"  that  flows  beneath  them,  reared  quite  a 
flock  of  little  ones  amidst  its  ample  foliage.  Leigh  Hunt 
makes  particular  mention  of  this  tree  :  "  A  little  child  was 
shown  to  us,"  he  writes,  "  who  was  said  never  to  have  be- 
held a  tree  but  the  one  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Whenever 
a  tree  was  mentioned,  it  was  this  one  ;  she  had  no  concep- 
tion of  any  other,  not  even  of  the  remote  tree  in  Cheapside." 
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(Ciuniingliam's  Handbook)  Beneath  its  shelter  stood,  till 
last  year,  the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  whose  sign  was  taken  obviously 
enough  from  the  emblems  of  the  apostle  to  whom  the  church 
was  dedicated. 

The  parish  of  St.  Peter  is  so  fortunate  as  to  retain  its 
ancient  registers  and  account  books ;  from  one  of  the  latter, 
the  following  early  inventory  of  vestments,  plate,  and  books 
is  transcribed.  The  volume  in  which  I  found  it  is  a  thick 
folio  of  some  262  leaves,  containino;  the  churchwardens' 
accounts  for  a  period  ranging  from  9  Henry  VI,  1431,  to 
1604.  The  memoranda  referring  to  the  earlier  portion  of 
this  period  are,  indeed,  comparatively  scanty,  but  from  10 
Henry  YIII  to  the  end  the  accounts  proceed  almost  without 
interruption.  The  volume  itself  is,  at  first  sight,  very  per- 
plexing ;  for  the  original  quires  have  been  taken  up,  in 
many  cases,  quite  at  random,  and  bound  together  with  little 
regard  to  chronological  succession  ;  and,  as  if  to  puzzle  yet 
more  the  casual  reader,  upon  blank  leaves  of  the  older  quires 
more  recent  accounts  have  been  entered.  The  folios  from 
which  the  present  inventory  is  taken  are  folios  172-175, 
quite  in  the  middle  of  the  book,  although  the  document  is, 
I  think,  the  earliest  that  the  volume  contains. 

The  introductory  leaf,  fo.  163  (which,  as  its  numbering 
indicates,  is  separated  from  the  matter  that  it  ought  to  pre- 
face) bears  the  following  title,  in  red  ink : — 

"  This  Register  was  made  in  the  tyme  of  S''  henry  hamond  p'sone  of 
S.pet'churche  in  Westchepeand  Robei^t  Botelergoldsmythe  and  Will'am 
brembylle  pynn'  the  churche  wardens  of  the  for  said  chiirche  in  the  yere 
of  our  lorde  M.cccc.xxxj.  and  the  yer  of  Kynge  H.  the  vj.  aft'  the  con- 
quests the  ix. 

that  who  so  eu'  p'loynes  it  away 

he  shall  have  crystis  curse  for  ay." 

The  concluding  malediction  on  anypurloiner  of  the  volume 
is  interesting  enough.  This  "  register"  or  inventory  pro- 
ceeds to  give,  in  detail,  an  account  of  the  property  of  the 
parish.  First,  we  have,  at  fo.  165,  the  "  Carte  Testamenta 
et  alia  Ecclie  munimenta";  then,  fo.  166,  "  Sequntur  (sic) 
benefactores  Ecclie."  I  omit  this  part  of  the  record,  as  well 
as  a  short  list  of  "Towalia,"  fo.  161,  as  havino-  too  little 
general  mterest  to  warrant  insertion.  I  venture  to  hope, 
however,  that  the  portion  now  printed  may  be  thought  worth 
the  trouble  that  lias  been  bestowed  upi»ii   it,  as  illustrating 
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the  condition  of  a  very  small  but  wealthy  city  parish  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  I  say  a  wealthy  parish,  for  it  was  full 
of  o-oklsmiths.  One  of  the  streets  in  it  is  called  Goldsmith- 
street  to  this  day,  though  not  a  single  member  of  the  craft 
can  now  be  found  within  it.  In  Wilkinson's  Londina  Illus- 
trata,  vol.  ii,  there  is  a  very  interesting  plate  of  "  Cheapside 
Cross  as  it  appeared  in  the  year  1547,  with  part  of  the  pro- 
cession of  Edward  VI  to  his  coronation  at  Westminster," 
from  a  contemporary  picture  late  at  Cowdry  in  Sussex.  The 
view  shows  part  of  Cheapside,  called  Goldsmiths'  row,  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  united  parishes  of  St.  Matthew 
Friday  Street  and  St.  Peter  Cheap.  "  The  shops  are  set  out 
with  cups,  vases,  beakers,  jars,  and  other  elegant  pieces  of 
goldsmith's  work."  The  windows  of  the  houses  are  crowded 
with  eager  faces,  and  at  the  doors  stand  the  owners,  ready 
to  do  homage  to  their  king.  One  house  displays  a  piece  of 
tapestry  embroidered  with  St.  George  on  horseback.  If  the 
picture  represents  the  procession  on  its  way  to  Westminster, 
then  the  part  of  Cheapside  shown  in  the  plate  is  on  the  south 
side,  Avhereas  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  lies  almost  entirely  on 
the  north.  It  is,  however,  worth  noting  that  St.  Peter's 
parish  possessed  a  "  penone  with  Saint  Georges  armes  and 
the  kings." 

Maitland,  in  his  History  and  Survey  of  London  (edit. 
17G0,  vol.  i,  p.  301,)  gives  an  account  of  the  appearance  of 
C-heapside  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  which  illustrates  what 
has  been  said  of  its  wealth  : — 

"At  this  time  (1629)  the  city  gi^eatly  abounded  in  riches  and  splen- 
dour, such  as  former  ages  were  unacquainted  with.  Then  it  was  beauti- 
ful to  behold  the  glorious  appearance  of  goldsmith's  shops  in  the  South 
Row  of  Cheapside,  which,  in  a  continued  course,  reached  from  the  Old 
Change  to  Bucklersbury,  exclusive  of  four  shops  only  of  other  trades  in 
all  that  space,  which  occasioned  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  November,  to  make  the  following  order  : — 

" '  Forasmuch  as  His  Majesty  hath  received  information  of  the  un- 
seemliness and  deformity  appearing  in  Cheapside  by  reason  that  divers 
men  of  mean  trades  have  shops  amongst  the  goldsmiths  ;  which  disorder 
it  is  His  Majesty's  express  pleasure  to  have  reformed ;  whereas,  by 
occasion  that  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  Knight,  and  some  Aldermen  did  this 
day  attend  the  board  upon  other  business,  then  was  the  same  time  also 
mention  made  of  the  aforesaid  deformity. 

"  '  It  was  thereupon  thought  fit,  and  accordingly  ordered,  that  the  two 
Ijord  Chief  Justices,  with  such  other  judges  as  they  shall  think  meet  to 
call  unto  them,  shall  consider  what  statutes  or  laws  there  are  to  enforce 
the  goldsmiths  to  ])l;iiil  I  hfiiisclvcs  (or  the,  us(-  of  ihcir  1  fade  in  Cheap- 
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side  and  Lombard-street,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  and  thereupon  return 
certificate  to  the  board  in  writing  with  all  convenient  expedition  ;  of 
which  order  the  said  Lord  Chief  Justices  are  hereby  prayed  and  re- 
quired to  take  notice,  and  to  perform  the  same  accordingly.'  " 

Id  a  journal  wholly  devoted  to  archaeological  science  but 
little  annotation  can  be  needed  for  the  inventory,  though 
the  subject  tempts  one  to  enter  a  good  deal  into  detail.  I 
will,  however,  confine  myself  to  pointing  out  one  or  two  of 
its  most  interesting;  features. 

Three  years  later  than  the  inventory,  on  7  February,  1434, 
three  altars  were  dedicated  in  the  church — one,  on  the  north 
side,  "  et  prope  vestibulum,"  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  a  second, 
on  the  south  side,  hard  by  Cheapside  and  near  to  Wood- 
street  (that  is,  at  the  south-east  angle),  to  St.  Dunstan;  and 
the  third,  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  near  the  entrance  of  St. 
Dunstan's  chapel,  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Cross.  At  this 
last-named  altar,  a  chaplain  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Holy 
Cross  celebrated  mass  every  morning,  "circa  horam  sextam," 
"  pro  benefactoribus  illius  fraternitatis."  Accordingly,  one 
of  the  chief  relics  of  the  church,  the  principal  ornament  on 
grand  occasions  of  this  altar,  will  be  found  to  be  a  "  pece  of 
the  cross  of  Cryste."  A  few  years  later,  24  Henry  VIH, 
we  find  that  this  chaplain,  "  the  morowe  masse  priest''  as 
he  is  called,  received  "for  his  wages  for  one  hole  yere  vj^^. 
xiiJ6'.  iiijc/." 

1  cannot  pass  over,  without  some  notice,  the  set  of  vest- 
ments for  the  Festival  of  St.  Nicholas,  December  6.  Brand, 
in  his  Popular  Antiquities,  gives  many  very  curious  par- 
ticulars of  the  observances  upon  this  day,  and  quotes  a 
passage  from  Auljanus,  who  says  that  in  his  time,  in  Fran- 
conia,  "  scholars  on  St.  Nicholas'  Day  used  to  elect  three  out 
of  their  numbers,  one  of  whom  was  to  play  the  bishop,  the 
other  two  the  parts  of  deacons.  The  1)ishop  was  escorted  by 
the  rest  of  the  boys,  in  solemn  procession,  to  church,  where, 
with  his  mitre  on,  he  presided  during  the  time  of  divine 
worship  ;  this  ended,  he  and  his  deacons  went  about  from 
door  to  door  and  collected  money,  not  begging  it  as  alms, 
but  demanding  it  as  the  bishop  s  subsidy."  Brand  adds  that 
the  show  of  the  boy-bishop  was  abrogated  by  a  proclama- 
tion, 22  July,  1542  •  many  of  the  citizens  of  London,  how- 
ever, kept  up  the  old  customs  of  the  day  for  some  years  later ; 
in  country  villages  it  lingered  on   unlil   tli«'  later  years  of 
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the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  will  be  seen  that  St,  Peters 
Church  possessed  copes,  tunicle,  alb,  chasuble,  crozier,  and 
mitre  for  the  boy-bishop  and  his  coadjutors. 

The  number,  richness,  and  value  of  the  vestments  and 
ornaments  of  this  small  parish  are  not  a  little  remarkable, 
even  though  we  remember  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants ; 
but  I  gather  from  the  records  that  the  parishioners  seem  to 
have  vied  with  one  auother  in  making  their  offerings  ;  gold- 
smiths, drapers,  scribes,  priests,  giving  of  their  goods  choice 
gifts  for  their  own  church.  The  drapers  give  cloth  of  gold, 
silk,  velvets,  and  white  linen  ;  the  goldsmiths  give  censers, 
chalices,  patens,  reliquaries  ;  a  penner  gives  a  picture  ;  Sir 
Thomas  Woodward,  the  priest  of  Farringdon's  chantry,  gives 
a  surplice.  One  Thomas  Purchace  gives  to  the  High  Altar 
a  picture  of  the  Five  Joys  of  the  Virgin — that  is,  the  annun- 
ciation, the  visitation,  the  nativity,  the  presentation,  and  the 
finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple. 

Just  at  this  time  a  special  interest  attaches  to  this  inven- 
tory, in  connection  with  many  questions  that  have  been  put 
at  the  meetings  of  (what  for  brevity's  sake  has  been  called) 
the  Eitual  Commission.  Of  course,  in  these  pages,  not  a 
word  must  be  said  upon  the  polemical  side  of  the  question. 
As  a  matter  only  of  pure  archseology  I  may  add  one  or  two 
notes  upon  the  colours  and  material  of  the  vestments  of  St. 
Peter's  parish.  For  material,  the  vestments  of  the  priests 
were  made  of  cloth  of  gold,  of  velvet,  of  satin,  of  silk,  and  of 
bawdakyne.  As  to  their  colour,  they  were  of  red  cloth  of 
gold,  of  blue  cloth  of  gold,  of  blue,  black,  red,  white,  and 
green  ;  and  also  of  these  commingled  colours,  red  and  white, 
and  red  and  blue.  The  altar  frontals  were  of  black,  black 
and  green,  red,  and  blue.  As  regards  the  ornamentation  of 
the  vestments,  frontals  and  banners,  the  designs  embroidered 
upon  them  were  as  multiform  as  the  minds  of  the  embroid- 
erers. Some  designs  were  taken  from  the  animal  kingdom, 
such  as  leopards  and  birds,  hounds,  conies,  eagles,  and  popin- 
jays ;  others  from  the  garden,  such  as  roses  and  lilies,  olive 
branches,  vine  and  ivy  leaves.  A  large  number  of  the  pat- 
terns were  heraldic,  such  as  ragged  staves,  ostrich  feathers, 
red  roses,  silver  swans,  a  sun  with  a  heart  in  the  midst,  a 
lion  rampant,  together  with  the  king's  arms,  and  those  of 
the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Launceston,  and  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury.    Many  vestments  were  adorned  with  emblems  of 
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saints,  the  keys  for  St.  Peter,  the  castle  for  St.  Barbara,  tlic 
sword  and  wlieel  for  St.  Catherine,  a  pair  of  beads  for  St. 
Sythe,  i.e.,  St.  Osyth,  a  mitre  for  St.  Nicholas,  a  saltire  cross 
for  St.  Andrew  :  whilst  others  bore  images  of  the  saints — 
SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and  John,  St.  Anne  and  the  two  Marys,  the 
Virgin  Mother,  and  St.  Elyn  ;  and  yet  another  was  orna- 
mented with  a  representation  of  the  Eesurrcction  of  the 
Lord,  and  another  with  the  symljol  of  the  Trinity. 

The  enumeration  of  vestments  for  the  Easter  sepulchre 
receives  illustration  from  subsequent  entries  ;  thus, 

"  26  Henry  VIII.     It'm  pd.  for  watchyne  of  the  sepulcre,  xcZ. 

1555.     It'm  for  watchynge  the  sepulchre  at  easter  and  for  brede  and 

drynke  for  them  that  watched,  ijs. 
1555.     It'm  for  ij  sakkes  of  coles  for  the  watchmen  and  to  make  ffyer 

w'  all  on  Easter  Eve,  xviij'?." 

But  I  must  not  extend  the  present  paper  to  any  greater 
length  by  further  citation,  I  may  possibly,  at  some  future 
time,  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  the  Association  a 
few  more  extracts  from  these  ancient  reoisters,  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  be  illustrative  of  manners  and  customs 
in  the  city  of  London  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

At  the  end  of  the  inventory  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few 
of  the  least  usual  words  that  occur  in  it,  with  their  mean- 
ings annexed  ;  for  the  explanations  there  given  I  have  con- 
sulted the  Prom])torium  Parvulorum,  edited  by  Mr.  Albert 
Way  for  the  Camden  Society,  and  JMr.  Halliwell's  Glossary. 

VESTIMENTA  ET  ALIA  ORNAMENTA,  FO.  174. 

Ffirste  j  pryncypal  vestymente  ofiPrede  clothe  of  golde  with  lib'des  and 

birdes  for  a  Preste  Dekyn  and  sbdekyne  w*  stoles  fan'ons  and  j  cope 

of  the  same  suyt,  p's.  xxxli. 
It'm  j  pryncipall  vestymente  of  rede  clothe  of  golde  wroughte  w*  ymages 

and  the  resureccon  of  Criste  for  j  preste  Dekyn  and  sudekyne  w'  stoles 

fan'ons  and  j  cope  of  the  same  suyte,  p's.  xl.  m'rc. 
It'm  j  vestymente  of  blew  clothe  of  golde  wroghte  w*  grenehoundes 

and  Kenetts  and  oder  houndes  for  j  preste  dek\-ne  and  sudekyne 

with  stoles  j  fanon  and  j  cope  of  the  same  lakkynge  ij  fan'ons,  p's. 

xl.  m'rc. 
It'm  j  vestymente  of  blew  bawdakyne  wroghte  w*  white  grenehoundes 

for  j  preste  Dek3^n  and  sudekyne  for  sondaies  with  ij  stoles  j  fanon 

and  j  cope  of  the  same  lakkynge  ij  fanons,  p's.  xx.  m'rc. 
It'm  j  vestymente  of  blac  velvete  for  preste  dekyn  and  sudekyne  w' 

stoles  fan'ons  and  ij  copes  of  the  same  suyte  and  j  cope  of  silke  to 

the  same  suyte,  p's.  xxli. 
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It'm  j  vestymeBte  of  white  silke  feble  for  j  preste  Dekyn  and  snde- 

kyn  w*  stoles  fan'ons  and  j  feble  cope  of  the  same  lakkyng  j  fanon, 

p's.  xli. 
It.  j  cope  of  rede  clothe  of  golde  for  p'yncypall  daies  w*  conys. 
It'm.  j  olde  cope  of  rede  clothe  golde  w*  orfeis  of  gren  clothe  of  gold  for 

sondaies,  p's.  viij?/. 
It'm  ij  copes  of  oone  suyte  of  baudekyn  for  the  quere  the  orfeis  chekkide, 

p's.  viij.  m'rc. 
It'm  ij   childes  copes  for  sant  Nicholas  w*  j  myter  j  tonycle  j  che- 

seble  and  iij  feble  aubes  for  childer  and  a  crose  for  the  bysshope, 

p's.  sis. 
It'm  j  rede  vestymente  of  baudekyn  w^  j  stole  j  fanon  of  the  same  suyte 

and  j  corpar'  of  the  same  suyte  p'ten^Tige  to  the  rode  auter,  p's. 

xxvji'.  \iijd. 
It'm  j  vestyment  of  double  satane  grene  w*  j  stole  j  fanone  p'tenynge 

to  Sant  Dunston  autre,  p's.  xxs. 
It'm  j  vestymente  of  rede  and  white  silke  w*  j  stole  w*  j  fanone,  p's. 

xx.s. 
It'm  j  vestymente  of  blew  baudekyn  and  redde  wMilles  andj  cor'pas  of 

the  same  lakkynge  stole  and  fanon,  p's.  xx.s. 
It'm  iij  cheseples  of  borde  alisaundre  for  feriall  daies  of  oon  suyte  w* 

iij  stoles  ij  fanons  of  the  same,  p's.  yjs.  viijd. 
It'm  iij  aubes  and  iij  amytts  w^oute  p'aris  p's.  xxvjs.  viijfZ. 
It'm  dyvers  amytts  iiij   ij  clothes  of  golde  w*  dyvers  coloures  rede  and 

blewe  velvete  w*  mc  in  the  mydds  and  wroghte  w*  the  c  and  M  of 

golde  and  j  quare  of  rede  velvete  w*  j  wrethe  of  vyn  leves,  p's.  xxxiijs. 

injd. 
It'm  j  caase  w' j  corpar  of  blew  velvete,  p's.  iiiJ5. 
It'm  ij  cases  w*  ij  corpas  of  velvete  blewe  and  rede  w*  a  sone  in  the 

myddes  and  IHC  therein,  p's.  xxs. 
It'mj  case  w*j  corpas  of  rede  clothe  of  golde,  p's.  iiijs. 
It'm  j  case  w' j  corpas  w*  raggede  staves  of  gold,  p's.  xiijs.  iiijd. 
It'm  j  case  w*owut  corpas  the  tone  syde  blewe  welvet  and  the  oder  side 

p's.  xs. 

It.  j  case  w'  j  corpas  of  grene  velvet  upon  velvete  w'  olyve  branches 

powdrede  w*  golde,  p's.  xiijs.  iiiji. 
It'mj  case  w*  j  corpas  chekkid  w*  grene  and  yelowe,  p's.  xijd. 
It'm  j  feble  case  w*  j  corpas  of  silke  rede  and  blewe,  p's.  xijti 
It'm  iiij  feble  cases  w*  oute  corpas. 
It'm  j  fruntell  for  the  hy  auter  of  blake  and  grene  welvete  wroghte  w* 

flowres  in  rede  p'tye,  p's.  xs. 
It'm  iij  fruntels  of  blak  of  one  suyte  wroghte  w'yve  leves  of  golde, 

p's.  ii^U. 
It'mj  frontcll  of  rede  welvete  to  our  lady  auter  on  the  northe  side,  p's. 

vjs.  viijJ. 
It'm  j  frontell  of  blake  w*  white  crosses,  p's.  x.?. 
It'm  j  frontell  of  blewe  embrowdede  w*  rede  roses,  p's  xxd. 
It'm  j  frontell  blew  betyne  w'  crownes  of  golde  for  the  rode  autre, 

p's.  viijf?. 
It'm  iiij  feble  pelons  iij  grene  and  j  rede  and  yelowe,  p's.  iijs.  iiijrZ. 
It'm  j  clothe  steyned  w*^  an  ymage  of  oure   lady  in   the  myddes  and 

oder  dyvers  on  cv'y   side   ymages  for  the  table  at  the    hy  auter, 

p's.  xxs. 
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It'm  j  clothe  steyncde  for  the  hy  aut'  w'  an  ymage  of  Sant  Anne  and 

ij  maris  w'  a  frontell  of  the  same  suyte  w^  postele  hedes,  p's.  vs. 
It'm  ij  ridelles  of  the  same  suyte  w'  aungell,  p's.  xs. 
It'm  ij  ridelles  of  blew  betyne  w'  keys  of  golde  and  silver,  p's.  xvj.9. 
It'm  ij  clothes  steynede  of  grene  betyne  \v'  dyvers  ymages  of  gold  for 

the  auter  of  Sant  Dunstane  and  ij  ridelles  w*  aungels  of  the  same 

suyte  betyn,  p's.  xh. 
It'm  j  clothe  steyned  of  blewe  and  rede  colours  w'  roses  of  golde  w'  ij 

ridelles  of  the  same  longynge  to  our  lady  auter,  p's,  xs. 
It'm  j  clothe  steyned  blake  and  rede  w'  mary  and  John  and  j  clothe 

steyned  of  the  same  w*  an  ymage  of  our  lady  kat'yn  and  margette 

and  j  clothe  of  the  same  suyte  w^  Sante  Elyu  in  myddes  holdynge 

the  crosse  w*^  a  scriptur  of  the  fraternyte  and  ij  ridelles  w'  aungels 

of  the  same  suyte,  all  thes  clothes  w'  j  clothe  of  the  same  suyte  be 

hynde  our  lady  ou'  the  chaunsell  doore  longynge  to  the  rode  auter, 

p's.  iiij.  m'rc. 
It'm  j  frontell  steyned  and  j  case  for  j  corpas  steynede  and  ij  pair  candel- 

stykes  of  laton  to  the  same  auter,  p's.  xs. 
It'm  j  pair  candelstikkes  of  laton  to  Sante  Dunstone,  p's  iijs. 
It'm  j  rede  clothe  of  golde  clepide  the  Deske  clothe,  p's  xxJ5.  iiijcZ. 
It'm  j  deske  clothe  of  rede  tapesrye  worke  w^  keys,  p's.  iiijs. 
It'm  V  quis.shons  of  tapesrye  rede  w*  keyis,  p's.  vjd.  viijd. 
It'm  j  clothe  of  golde  of  divers  colours  w*  egles  and  jeweles,  p's.  vJ5. 

viijri. 
It'm  j  clothe  of  golde  the  colour  rede  and  white  w'  trese  and  birdes  and 

the  armes  of  Robert  Walter  goldsmythe,  p's.  xxs. 
It'm  j  clothe  of  blake  betyne  w*  ostriche  fedres  of  silver  w*  j  Deske 

clothe  of  the  same  suyte  and  ij  ridelles  of  the  same,  p's.  vs. 
It'm  j  clothe  of  blake  longynge  to  the  heme  w'  dy  v'rs  armes  of  lordes, 

p's.  vs. 
It'm  j  clothe  bete  w*  golde  for  corp'  x'pi  day  w*  an  ymage  of  the  Try- 

nyte,  p's.  xxxs. 
It'm  ij  baners  betyn  w*  golde  and  w*  ymages  of  Pet'  and  Poule  and 

oder  ymages  of  our  lady  and  John  Ev'ngeliste,  p's.  xls. 
It'm  ij  baners  of  rede  j  betyn  w'  the  kyngs  armes  and  the  toder  w'  lyons 

yalowe,  p's.  xxvjs.  viijcL 
It'm  j  baner  vv'  the  armes  of  the  Due  of  lancastre,  p's.  vjs.  viijcZ. 
It'mj  banere  w'  the  armes  of  the  Erie  of  Salesburye,  p's.  ijs. 
It'm  j  baner  w'  j  swane  of  silver,  p's.  ijs. 

It'm  j  baner  of  blew  tarteron  w*  Sant  Edwardes  armes,  p's.  iijs.  iiiji?. 
It'm  j  baner  w'  iij  lyons  of  golde  w'  a  labell,  p's.  ijs. 
It'm  j  penone  w'  sante  george  armes  and  the  kynges,  ps.  ijs. 
It'm  j  penone  w*  the  kynges  armes  w*  a  labele,  p's.  vjs.  viijd. 
It'm  j  baner  w'  the  armes  of  the  Due  of  launsone,  ps.  xiijs.  Hid. 
It'm  j  gitton  of  red  w'  the  sone  of  golde  and  an  herte  in  the  mydds, 

p's.  vs. 
It'm  j  rede  penone  w*  j  lyon  ram|)ande  of  silver,  p's  xs. 
It'mj  penone  ofworstede  rede  and  yelowe,  p's  xxd. 
It'mj  penon  of  rede  w' sante  andrew  crosse  of  silver,  p's.  vjs.  viij'^ 
It'm  j  baner  of  grey  tartaryn  w'  popygeys,  p's.  iijs.  iiijJ. 
It'mj  clothe  steynede  w*  dy  vei\s  ymages  for  the  table  at  the  h}'  outer 

for  feriall  dales,  p's.  vj^.  viijt?. 
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It'm  j  steynede  clothe  w*  j  crucifix  in  the  mydds  \v'  pet'  and  ponle  a  for 

the  hy  auter  forferiall  daies,  p's.  iij.s.  iiij^i. 
It'm  ij  clothes  steynede  w*  ij  ridelles  of  the  same  suete  w*  angels  the 

oTounde  rede  clothe  of  gold  w"^  birdes  and  the  armes  of  Rob*'  Walton 

and  he  his  ij  wyves  and  his  sonnes  beynge  therin  at  the  auter  of 

S.  Dunstone,  p's.  iiij.  m'rc. 
It'm  ij  clothes  steynede  w*  ij  ridelles  of  the  same  for  feriall  daies  at  the 

same  auter,  p's.  xiijs.  iiijcZ. 
It'm  j  carpette  to  lay  be  for  the  same  auter,  p's.  iijs.  iiijfZ. 
It'm  j  clothe  steyned  w*  ij  ridels  of  the  same  longynge  to  our  lady  auter 

for  feriall  daies,  p's.  vs. 
It'm  xiiij  banerstanes,  p's.  viijs.  iiijc?. 
It'm  j  vestyment  of  silke  blake  and  grene  w^  floures  w'j  blewe  orfrey 

of  clothe  of  golde  longgynge  to  Sant  Dunstones  auter,  p's.  xls. 
It'm  ij  aubes  for  feriall  daies  w'  poures,  p's.  xiijs.  iiijcl. 
It'm  j  botell  of  peautre  and  j  paire  of  cruetts  to  the  rode  autre,  p's. 

viijd. 

VESTES  QUADRAGESIMALES,  FO.   175. 

Ffirste  j  veile  steynede  w*  j  crosse  of  rede  for  lente  in  the  quere,  p's. 

xiijs.  iiijtZ. 
It'm  iij  clothes  steynede  of  the  same  suyte  a  bone  the  hy  auter  and 

j  clothe  of  the  same  be  for  the  auter  w'  ij  ridelles  of  the  same  suyte, 

p's.  xxxiijs.  iiij(Z. 
It'm  ij  clothes  w'  rede  crosses  for  Pet'  and  Poule  to  kyuer  heme  in 

lente,  p's.  iijs.  iiijt^. 
It'm  ij  clothes  of  the  same  suyte  w*  crosses  and  ij  ridels  for  the  auter  of 

our  lady,  p's.  xs. 
It'm  ij  clothes  of  the  same  suyte  w*  ij  ridels  for  the  auter  of  Sant  Dun- 

ston,  p's.  xs. 
It'm  j  clothe  of  the  same  suyte  for  the  roode  in  lente,  p's.  xiijcZ. 
It'm  j  clothe  for  the  roode  auter,  p's.  xiijd. 

It'm  j  deske  clothe  of  the  same  suyte  and  ihc  in  the  mydds,  p's.  xijd. 
It'm  j  deske  clothe  of  the  suyte  w'^an  hede,  p's.  xijc^. 
It'm  j  clothe  for  the  crosse  of  the  same  suyte,  p's.  xijcZ. 
It'm  j  clothe  of  the  same  suyte  for  sant  John  baptiste,  p's.  iiij<?. 
It'm  j  clothe  of  the  same  suyte  w'  lilyes  in  the  myde,  p's.  iiijfZ. 
It'm  j  clothe  of  the  same  siiyte  w*j  Ire  of .  m  .  crownede  for  our  lady, 

p's.  iiijtZ. 
It'm  j  clothe  of  the  same  suyte  w*  j  suerd  and  j  whele,  p's.  iiijcZ. 
It'mj  clothe  of  the  same  suyte  w'j  castell  for  s.  barbara,  p's.  injd. 
It'm  j  clothe  of  the  same  suyte  w*^  j  pair  bedes  for  S.  Sythe,  p's.  iiijc^. 
It'm  j  clothe  of  the  same  suyte  w*  a  hede  of  S.  Dunston,  p's.  iiijcZ. 
It'mj  clothe  of  the  same  suyte  w*j  myter  for  S.  Nicholas,  p's.  iiijcZ. 
It'm  j  clothe  for  S.  Anne,  p's.  iiijii. 

It'mj  clothe  of  rede  lyynge  be  for  the  hy  auter,  p's.  xvjd. 
It'm  iiij  vestyments  of  white  of  oone  suyte  for  lente  w'  stoles  and  fanons 

of  the  same,  p's.  xls. 
It'm  j  judas  for  to  holde  torches  endes  in,  p's.  xvjc?. 
It'm  ij  canvases  for  the  hy  auter  oon  a  boue  and  the  toder  nexte  the 

heire,  p's.  xvjcZ. 
It'm  j  canvas  for  oure  lady  auter  a  bowe,  vyl. 
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Tt'm  ij  clothes  of  carde  for  Sante  Dunston  and  Sante  Kat'yn,  p's.  — 
It'  ij  clothes  of  carde  for  the  chauncell  for  corjius  x'pi  day  w*j  stenydc 

clothe,  p's.  xxs. 
It'  j  son  for  the  same  —  ijs. 
It'  j  eana]n'  sto^-ned  w'  iiij  staves  and  iiij  boles  of  golde  and  iiij  faynes 

and  j  clothe  for  the  sepulci'e  steynede,  ])'s.  xxvj.?.  viijJ. 
It'  j  hersse  for  the  sepulcre  and  iiij  aungels  therto,  p's.  iujli. 

VESTES  PRO    ALTARIBUS,  FO.  175,  VERSO. 

Ffirste  j  auter  clothe  diapede  contenynge  iij  elnes  &  j  quart' 
It'm  j  aut'  clothe  diapede  contenynge  iiij  Elles  &j  quart' 
It'm  j  aut'  clothe  diapede  co'tenynge  ij  Elles 
It'm  j  auter  clothe  diapede  contenynge  ij  Elles  &  j  quart' 

[Six  similar  entries  follow.] 
It'm  j  playn  aut'  clothe  feble  contenynge  iij  Elles  &  j  quart' 

[Four  similar  entries  follow.] 
It'  j  diapede  cloth  conteynyng.  v.  elles 
It'  j  diapede  cloth  conteynyng  iiij  elles  &  di. 

LIBRI,  FO.   173. 

[I  have  condensed  this  list  for  the  sake  of  brevity.] 
i  pryncipall  missale,  and  four  others  ;  j  eun'gele,  i.e.,  evangelarium  ; 
j  pryncypall  antiphoner,  and  two  others ;  j  porthois,  and  two  others ; 
j  p'ncipall  legende  ;  j  pryncypal  grayle,  and  four  others  :  j  p'cessional, 
and  three  others;  j  collectorie,  and  one  other;  j  manuell,  and  two 
others;  j  ordynall,  and  one  other;  j  littell  trop';  j  marty'loge;  j  Psalt'm 
j  Portiforium ;  j  Dyrge  boke  tyed  w*^  a  cheyne  of  yren ;  a  pryk  souge 
book. 

JOCALIA,  FO.  172. 

Ffirste  j  coupe  of  silver  and  ou'gilte  for  goddis  body  and  j  box  of  silver 

w^in  the  same  veyinge  of  troy  xxxj  vnc'  pris  viijZ/. 
It'm  iiij  bot'ons  of  silver  hongynge  a  boute  the  said  coupe  clepid  the 

dome,  p's.  ijs. 
It'm  iiij  bot'ons  of  silver,  p's.  xxd. 
It'm  j  chales  of  silver  and  ou'gilte  w*j  patyn  w'j  ymage  weyngxxj  vnc. 

j.  quart',  p's.  cs. 
It'm  j  chales  of  silver  and  ou'gilte  j  patyn  vv*  the  holy  lombe  weynge  xiiij 

vnc,  p's.  V  marc. 
It'm  j  chales  of  silver  and  ou'gilte  w'  j  patyn  w*  j  honde  weynge  xvij 

vnc.  j.  qrt.  p's.  iiij//. 
It'm  j  chales  of  silver  p'cele  gilte  w'  j  patyn  we}Tige  xij  vnc.  iij.  qrt.  p's. 

It'm  j  chales  of  silver  p'cele  gilte  j  patyn  weynge  xiij  vnc.  p's.  xliiijs. 

It'mj  morse  of  silver  p'cele  gilte  weynge  xiiij  vnc.  di.  p's.  xk. 

It'mj  ssliipe  w*j  spone  of  silver  weynge  xj  vnc.  p's.  xl.*. 

It'm  j  pair  censures  of  silver  weynge  of  troy  vjlb.  iij  vnc.  di.  p's.  xij//. 

It'm  j  crossse  of  golde  w'  j  pece  of  the  crosse  of  Cryste  w'  in  the  same 
garneshede  w*  perry  and  oder  stones  veynge  vj  vnc.  j  cpiart'  di.  w'  j 
ffoote  of  silver  &  ou'gilte  weynge  vij.  vnc.  di.  p's.  x\li. 
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Ifc'iQ  j  cofre  of  silver  for  the  same  weynge  xvij  vnc.  j  quart',  p's.  xliijs. 
It'rn  j  crysmatorye  of  silver  weyiige  w'  the  stuffe  there  in  xx.  vnc.  di. 

p's.  iijli.  xs. 
It'm  j  Rejike  stondynge  on  j  foote  and  j  lyttell  box  of  silver  vpeynge  in 

all  V.  vnc  j.  quart,  p's.  xxs. 
It'm  j  crosse  of  birell  garnesshede  w*  silver  veynge  xxx.  vnc'.  di.  p's. 

vijZi. 
It'm  j  double  crosse  veynge  j.  vnc'.  di.  p's.  iiijs. 
It'm  j  box  of  yuery  garnesshed  w*  silv'  vp*  relikes 
It'm  j  pax  brede  of  cop'  ou'gilte,  p's.  vs. 
It'm  j  ball  of  coper  ou'gilte,  p's.  iijs.  iiijf?. 

It'  j  crosse  of  cop'  ou'gilte  w*  j  tre  to  the  same  to  be  borne,  p's.  xxs. 
It'm  ij  tresse  silvered  w*  pomels  o'gilte  to  the  crosses,  p's.  vjs.  viijcZ. 
It'm  ij  candelstykks  of  laton,  p's.  vs. 

It'm  j  halyewat'  stope  of  laton  andj  sensur  of  laton,  p's.  vjs.  viijc?. 
It'm  ij  olde  candelstykks  of  peautre,  p's.  ijs. 
It'm  j  botell  for  wyne  and  iij  paire  cruetts,  p's.  ijs. 
It'm  j  Table  paynted  w*  ij  leves  w*  the  dome  on  and  j  ymage  of  our 

lady,  iijs.  iiijc/. 
It'  j  table  paynted  w^  iij  leves  vp*  j  ymage  of  the    Trynyte   in   the 

mydds 
It'm  j  table  paynted  w*  iij  leves  w*  j  ymage  of  our  lady  in  the  mydds 

w*  the  sakitacon,  p's.  xiijs.  iiijc?. 
It'm  iij  lyttel  paxbreds  of  tre 
It'  j  houselyngebell 

It'm  j  table  w'  ij  leves  w*  antenes  of  our  lady,  p's.  vs.  viijc^. 
It'm  ij  boxes  of  silver  weynge  iij  vnces.  di.  p's.  xs. 
It'  j  coupe  of  silver  ou'gyld  w*  a  cou'cle  &  a  crosse  w*  c'cifixe  a'nexed  to 

y*"  cou'cle  ygyf  by  Graunt  ft'ruther  but  y*  crosse  was  ysetton  by  Down 

Chirchwirdeyn  costes  of  y*"  chirche 

[The  last  item  is  added  in  another  hand.] 


GLOSSARY  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE  HARDER  WORDS  OCCURRING  IN  THE  ABOVE 

INVENTORY. 

Amytts,  amice  ;  hawdakyne,  silk  ;  heten  or  6e^2/»e,  worked,  embroidered  ; 
horde  alisaundre,  perhaps  a  border  of  alexanders,  i.e.,  the  horse  parsley, 
hipposelinum  ;  corjjar,  the  corporas,  corporalis  palla,  or  corporal ;  deske 
clothe,  hanging  for  the  lectern  ;  fan  on,  maniple  ;  gitton,  a  guidon,  small 
banner  or  streamer ;  grayle,  gradual ;  grenehouiide,  grehounde,  or  grese- 
hound,  leporarius ;  heh'e,  higher  ;  kenett,  a  small  hound,  perhaps  a  har- 
rier, though  the  kenett  was  also  used  in  chasing  the  deer  and  wild 
boar ;  lib'des,  leopards  ;  orfeis,  orphrey,  a  band  or  border  of  embroidery  ; 
p'aris,  parure  ;  paxhrede,  or  paxborde,  the  pax  or  osculatorium  ;  'peautre, 
pewter ;  pelon,  perhaps  a  pall ;  per?-?/,  jewels  ;  portliois,  portiforium,  bre- 
viarium ;  pynn',  penner ;  quisshons,  cushions  ;  ridelles,  curtains ;  tai-- 
taryn,  a  kind  of  silk  (Halliwell) ;  tre,  wood  ;  troj)',  troparius,  or  hymna- 
rius. 


IGl 


ON  A  WOOD  CARVING  BY  ALBERT  DI^RER. 

BV    HENRY    F.    HOLT,    ESQ. 

To  declare  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  Liography  of 
Albert  Durer — one  of  the  greatest  artists  the  world  ever 
knew,  whose  talent  was  only  equalled  by  the  nobility  of  his 
character  and  the  piety  of  his  life — has  yet  to  be  written, 
ere  the  clouds  which  time,  ignorance,  and  carelessness  com- 
bined have  permitted  to  rest  upon  his  personal  history  can 
be  dissipated,  would  seem  a  needless  and  unfounded  reproof 
of  art.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  in  all  its  breadth  and 
force,  and,  what  is  scarcely  more  remarkable,  posterity  has 
hitherto  been  content  to  remain  satisfied  with  those  absurd 
and  silly  fables  connected  with  the  illustrious  artist,  which 
have  all  but  choked  the  truth,  and  thereby  concealed  his 
principal  claim  to  the  admiration  and  respect  of  posterity. 

As  a  jyainter,  the  knowledge  of  his  works  is  necessarily 
confined  to  a  comparatively  limited  circle,  the  general  public 
being  compelled  to  rely  on  the  descriptions  given  of  them, 
according  to  the  views  of  each  particular  w^riter. 

As  an  engraver,  however,  his  reputation  is  based  on  a 
much  wider  field,  there  being  but  few  admii-ers  of  genuine 
talent  who  do  not  either  possess  some  specimens,  or  at  least 
readily  acknowledge  their  excellence.  His  engravings,  in- 
deed, are  as  well  known  as  imperfectly  comprehended.  A 
glance  at  them  can  hardly  fail  to  satisfy  and  delight  the 
eye,  but  to  arrive  at  their  true  meaning,  and  to  unravel  the 
depths  and  beauties  of  his  allegories  is  altogether  another 
question,  which  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  not  suf- 
ficed to  solve. 

One  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  great  man  was, 
that  whatever  he  attempted  he  excelled  in.  Engraving  in 
all  its  branches,  carving  in  marble,  hone-stone,  or  wood, 
modelliiig  for  goldsmiths  and  sculptors,  designing  for  tapes- 
try, leathern  hangings,  or  glass  windows,  as  well  as  paint- 
ing, were  all  familiar  to  him ;  and  yet,  astounding  as  the 
fact  may  appear,  he  was  self  taught  in  all, — at  least  it  must 
now  Ijc  so  taken,  as  t\\Q  ingenuity  of  man  has  hitherto 
utterly  failed  in  naming  with  certainty  a  single  person  from 
whom  he  derived  iijstruction  in  any  one  branch  of  art.     ^(tfu 
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is  true  that  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  of  Nuremberg,  has  been 
selected  as  the  artist  from  whom  he  learnt  painting,  but 
without, the  slightest  pretence  for  the  assertion,  inasmuch 
as,  notwithstanding  the  long  list  of  Wohlgemuth's  supposed 
works,  he  never  j^Gtintecl  a  single  picture  in  his  life;  and, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  strictly  true, 
that,  when  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  1486,  Albert  Durer  was, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  placed  under  the  orders  of  Michael 
Wohlgemuth  for  three  years,"  he  was,  at  that  very  moment, 
his  master — in  the  sense  of  being  far  more  advanced  in  the 
business  for  which  he  was  to  be  apprenticed  than  Wohlge- 
muth himself.  The  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  well  de- 
serving the  most  serious  attention.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, however,  it  must  suffice  to  state  that,  bearing  in  mind 
the  indefatigable  industry  of  Durer,  his  continuous  improve- 
ment, and  the  hearty  zeal  he  evinced  in  his  devotion  for 
art,  it  hardly  needs  anything  more  to  dispose  of  the  idea 
that  Durer  was  placed  under  Wohlgemuth's  orders  for  three 
years,  to  learn  painting  as  an  art,  than  to  mention  the 
highly  significant  but  unquestionable  fact  that,  although  he 
was  so  apprenticed  in  1486,  it  was  not  until  1497,  eleven 
years  afterwards,  that  we  know  of  a  single  picture  from  his 
hands,  the  very  first  being  a  portrait  of  his  father,  in  a 
black  cap  and  orange  coloured  fur  garment,  now  in  the 
collection  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Siou 
House. 

The  particular  feature  in  Durer's  talent  to  which  on  this 
occasion  I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  is  as  a  "  carver  in 
wood."  Precious  as  every  relic  of  this  remarkable  man  un- 
doubtedly is,  it  follows  as  a  natural  sequence  that  wherever 
the  shghtest  pretension  exists  which  will  justify  the  attribu- 
tion of  a  wood  carving  to  his  hand,  it  is  eagerly  embraced, 
and  pertinaciousl}^  adhered  to.  Despite,  however,  this  "  at- 
tributary  weakness,"  the  wood  carvings  yet  declared  to  be 
those  of  Durer  are  remarkably  few  in  number,  and  may  be 
enumerated  in  a  very  short  space.  Thus,  in  the  Museum  at 
Goiha  are  two  statuettes  of  "Adam  and  Eve";  at  Munich, 
"  Two  Madonnas  "  (bas  reliefs),  dated  1515  and  1516  ;  and 
at  Brunswick,  a  "  St.  John  Preaching  in  the  Desert."  The 
Royal  and  Imperial  collections  at  Dresden,  Paris,  and  Vienna 
also  lay  claim  to  possessing  wood  carvings  by  Durer,  but 
with  no  stronger  pretensions  than  those  works  now  to  be 
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seen  at  the  "  South  Kensington  ]\Iuseum,"  and  respectively 
numbered  (in  the  Ojjlcial  Catalogue  of  1860,  pages  13  and 
14)  2.28,  229,  244,  245,  and  254,  none  of  which,  however, 
are  dechircd  to  ho.  the  actual  productions  of  Ditrer;  the 
idea  being  allowed  to  rest  either  upon  their  bearing  his  well- 
known  initials,  or  being  attributed  to  him. 

It  may  here  be  convenient  to  state  that,  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  German  artists  were  in  the  habit  of 
signing  or  identifying  their  works  under  the  form  of  a 
"Eebus";  and  Durer,  in  his  earliest  productions,  adopted  that 
custom,  not  merely  limiting  its  use  as  a  monogram,  but 
takino-  it  as  his  "  armorial  bearino^s,"  and  even  as  his  name. 
The  play  on  his  name  was  "  Thiirer"  instead  of  Durer  (Thiir 
signifying  a  door.)  He  accordingly  adopted  an  open  door 
as  his  coat  of  arms,  and  prior  to  1498,  distinguished  his  en- 
gravings and  other  works  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as 
signed  his  name  "  Thiirer/' 

An  illustration  of  that  habit  may  be  found  in  his  first 
picture,  already  mentioned,  at  the  back  of  which  the  follow- 
ing words  appear  in  his  writing: — "  1497,  Albrecht  Thiirer 
der  Elter  und  alt  70  Jor." 

The  "  wood  carving"  which  I  am  now  dilating  upon,  is  an 
object  of  art  possessing  within  itself  as  many  distinctive 
attractions  as  can  well  be  embraced  in  any  single  ivorJc. 

1.  Although  from  its  style  and  admirable  excellence  it 
cannot  be  considered  by  any  means  as  the  first  wood  carv- 
ing Durer  ever  made,  certain  it  is  that  nothing  is  known 
from  his  hand  at  an  earlier  date.  2.  It  was  carved  in  1494, 
the  year  in  which  he,  emancipated  from  his  apprenticeship, 
commenced  his  career  as  a  master,  and  took  the  most  im- 
portant step  in  his  existence  by  marrying  the  much  and  un- 
fairly abused  Agnes  Frey.  3.  It  is  the  Jirst  hnouui  repre- 
sentation of  his  justly  celebrated  subject,  "  The  Visitation." 
4.  It  bears  his  distinctive  "Rebus"  5.  It  is  carved  on  a 
piece  of  the  mahogany  brought  by  Christopher  Columbus  on 
his  return  from  discovering  the  West  India  Islands.  And 
lastly,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  only  art-carving  in  mahogany 
in  existence. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  at  this  distance  of  time  (374  years) 
a  woj'k  of  such  importance  can  be  identified  with  Durer, 
and  satisfactorily  accounted  for  ;  and  still  more  rare  to  be 
al)le  to  explain  the  motive  and  circumstances  which  led  to 
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its  production,  and.  then  to  trace  its  possession  to  the  present 
period.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  facts  connected  with 
it  are  fortunately  simple  and  conclusive. 

Few  friendships  exist  on  record  more  sincere  or  durable 
than  that  between  Martin  Behaim,  of  Nuremberg,  and 
Christopher  Columbus.  To  Columbus  and  his  ancestry  it 
is  needless  on  this  occasion  to  refer,  but  a  few  words  upon 
Martin  Behaim  may  be  of  interest,  as  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  no\v  demands  our  attention. 

As  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  the  family  of 
Behaim  was  established  at  Nuremberg,  and  ranked  in  the 
sixteenth  century  amongst  the  most  distinguished  patricians 
of  that  town,  and  continued  so  to  a  very  late  period. 

Martin  Behaim  being  intended  for  the  sea,  left  Nuremberg 
at  an  early  age.  In  1481  he  arrived  at  Portugal,  and  soon 
afterwards  attained  high  repute  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon  for 
his  intelligence — he  having  been  appointed  as  one  of  the 
Council  to  improve  the  art  of  navigation,  in  which  capacity 
he  brouQ-ht  the  "  astrolabe"  into  nautical  use. 

During  his  stay  in  Portugal  and  Fayal  (where,  in  1486, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Job  de  Huertar,  who  colonised 
that  island  in  1466),  his  acquaintance  with  Columbus  com- 
menced. Both  were  renowned  as  great  navigators,  and  a 
friendship  soon  sprung  up  between  them,  of  such  intimacy 
as  to  induce  them  to  frequently  confer  upon  the  best 
means  of  attaining  their  common  object.  So  identified,  in- 
deed, were  their  names  as  navigators,  that  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  Germany,  in  the  name  of  Martin  Behaim,  claimed 
the  honour  of  his  having  discovered  America  instead  of 
Columbus.  In  course  of  time,  however,  that  idea  was  satis- 
factorily proved  to  have  been  erroneous,  and  the  honour  was 
duly  ascribed  to  Columbus  alone,  with  whom  Behaim  re- 
mained up  to  the  eve  of  his  starting  on  his  first  voyage  of 
discovery. 

In  1491-2  Martin  Behaim  (during  the  absence  of  Colum- 
bus) paid  a  visit  to  his  family  at  Nuremberg,  the  head  of 
which  at  that  period  was  his  elder  brother,  John  Behaim, 
then  architect  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  During  his  stay 
there,  Martin  Behaim  made  that  drawing  of  the  globe  which 
has  since  attained  so  much  notoriety,  and  given  rise  to  so 
many  discussions.  A  copy  of  that  draumuj  I  shall  be  able 
to  lay  before  you. 
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Martin  Bt'haim  left  Nuremljerix  on  his  return  to  Portuoral 
in  1493,  and  was  at  Lis1)on  when  Cohunbus  arrived  at  Cin- 
tra  on  the  4th  March  in  that  year. 

As  is  historically  recorded,  Columbus  brought  with  him 
specimens  of  the  products  of  the  newly  discovered  countries, 
birds,  seeds,  flowers,  and  woods ;  and,  amongst  the  latter, 
some  pieces  of  mahogany.  As  may  very  naturally  be  ima- 
gined, and  as  the  fact  was,  he  presented  a  selection  of  each 
to  his  friend  Beliaim,  who  evinced  his  appreciation  of  the  in- 
teresting gift  by  confiding  the  whole  to  the  care  of  his 
brother  John  at  Nuremberg,  at  which  town  it  safely  arrived, 
and  was  there  preserved  for  many  generations. 

As  already  stated,  Albert  Durer  returned  to  Nuremberg 
on  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship  in  1494,  and  among 
the  friends  he  there  found  to  welcome  him  was  the  before- 
mentioned  Johan  Behaim,  who  was  then  engaged  in  erecting 
stables  for  the  Emperor  at  the  Imperial  Castle  in  that  town. 

Whether  it  was  that  John  Behaim  desired  to  ascertain  the 
fitness  of  the  newly  discovered  wood  for  art  purposes,  or  to 
preserve  it  in  an  ornamental  form  as  a  souvenir  of  the  most 
interesting  event  of  the  age,  certain  it  is  that  he  entrusted  it 
to  Albert  Durer  with  directions  to  "turn  it  to  good  account." 
How  far  Durer  realised  those  directions,  you  will  presently 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging. 

The  disadvantages  the  young  artist  had  to  contend  with 
were  by  no  means  few,  nor  were  they  decreased  by  the  fact 
that  the  material  to  be  worked  upon  was  wholly  new  to 
him,  and  precious  in  the  eyes  of  his  friend.  His  subject, 
moreover,  had  to  be  selected,  designed,  and  dealt  with  so  as 
to  suit  the  peculiar  shape  and  the  size  of  the  wood  to  be 
carved,  which  proved  (as  can  now  be  readily  ascertained) 
to  be  exceedingly  ill  adapted  for  the  desired  purpose. 
There  being,  however,  no  choice,  or  second  piece  to  select 
from,  Durer  was  left  to  surmount  his  task  as  best  he  could. 
The  subject  he  selected  was,  as  before  mentioned,  "The 
Visitation,"  which  in  after  years  he  used  as  one  of  his 
illustrations  in  his  "  Life  of  the  Virmn." 

His  first  drawing  for  that  illustration  is  to  be  found  in 
the  well-known  and  precious  collection  of  the  Archduke 
Albrecht  at  Vienna,  a  fac-simile  of  which  I  now  lay  before 
you,  as  well  as  a  fine  impression  from  his  finished  wood  en- 
graving of  the  Vienna  sketch.     A  careful  comparison  of  the 
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three  will  be  of  interest,  as  showing  the  numerous  variations 
Durer  made  in  his  work  as  it  progressed. 

Another  singular  fact  is  w^orthy  of  note,  viz.,  the  slab  of 
mahogany  being  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the  "  Thlir" 
or  door-way  on  the  left  was  balanced  by  a  tree  on  the  right. 
AVhen,  however,  Durer  subsequently  (1508)  had  to  alter  the 
shape  of  the  subject,  and  was  to  make  it  uniform  in  size 
with  the  other  illustrations  to  the  "  Life  of  the  Virgin,"  he 
was  oblio-ed  to  divide  the  fio;ure  of  one  of  the  women 
attending  the  Virgin  in  two,  and  to  altogether  omit  the  tree. 

At  the  Episcopal  Seminary  at  Bruges  they  show  with 
great  pride  an  alto-relievo  of  the  "  Visitation,"  carved  in 
speckstem,  or  hone-stone,  and  which  they  declare  to  be  the 
work  of  Durer,  and  unique  in  Belgium.  From  its  exact  re- 
semblance, however,  to  the  woodcut  of  the  same  subject  in 
Durer's  "  Life  of  the  Virgin,"  it  is  far  more  probable  that  it 
is  the  work  of  some  clever  but  patient  copyist,  than  the  pro- 
duction of  the  great  artist,  considering  the  demand  on  his 
time  and  attention  at  the  period  it  is  supposed  he  made  this 
carving. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  that  this  interesting  proof  of 
Durer's  talent  remained  in  the  Behaim  family  until  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  it  became  a 
portion  of  the  celebrated  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Heinlein, 
of  Nuremberg,  from  which  it  was  obtained. 
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11  March,  1868. 
T.  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  of  the  following  member  was  announced  : 

Henry  Barrett,  Esq.,  Wentere  House,  Bromley,  Guildford. 
Thanks  were  returned  for  the  following  presents  : 
To  the  Author,  M.  Ch.  Roessler,  for  Aper9u  sur  les   Representations 
sculptees  de  Danses  Macabres,  et  sur  le  Cloitre  du  Cimetiere  de 
Montvilliers.     8vo.,  1867. 
„  „     Ralph  Carr,  Esq.,  S.A.Sc,  for  an  Essay  on  the  Symbolism 

of  the  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland.     8vo,,  1867. 
„  „     William  Sedgwick  Saunders,  M.D.,  for  Sketches  from 

the  History  of  IVfedicine,  being  the  Oration  deKvered  before  the 
Hunterian  Society.     Small  8vo.,  J.867. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  exhibited  some  sharks'  teetb  discovered  in  a  bed  of 
coprolites  at  Oxford. 

Mr,  Syer  Cuming  made  observations  upon  forgeries  of  keys,  pilgrims' 
signs,  and  other  articles,  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol, 
and  exhibited  by  Robert  Laing,  Esq. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Baily  exhibited  a  disc-shaped  bead  from  a  rosary,  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  full  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
formed  of  grayish  black  terra-cotta,  and  bears  on  one  side  the  head  of 
the  Saviour  with  a  cruciferous  nimbus  composed  of  fleurs-de-lys,  bring- 
ing to  mind  an  example  given  in  this  Journal,  x,  353.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  disc  is  the  head  of  an  aged  person  with  apparently  rays 
of  light  arising  from  the  forehead,  and  perhaps  intended  for  Moses. 
The  field  of  this  disc  is  decorated  with  tendrils.  This  curious  bead 
was  evidently  pressed  in  a  mould,  and  the  earth  of  which  it  is  made 
was  in  all  likelihood  obtained  from  some  hallowed  spot.  It  was  reco- 
vered from  Thames  mud,  near  Quecnhithe,  Feb.  1868. 

W.  T.  lliff,  Esq.,  M.D.,  transmitted  for  exhibition  a  knitting-sheath 
with  chain,  swivel,  and  hook ;  the  whole  being  thirteen  inches  and  a 
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quarter  long,  and  carved  out  of  a  single  piece  of  beech  wood.  The 
obelisk-shaped  sheath  has  a  socket  at  the  apex  for  the  pin.  The  centre 
is  cut  through,  but  leaving  a  ball  to  roll  within  the  open  space  ;  and 
the  sides  are  incised  with  a  heart,  flowers,  rhombs,  etc.,  and  the  initials 
F.  G.  and  I.  C,  together  with  the  date  1722.  There  is  a  carved  notch 
near  the  base  to  admit  the  apron-string  by  which  the  implement  was 
secured  to  the  side  of  the  knitter,  the  great  hook  at  the  end  of  the 
chain  being  for  the  wool. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  said  the  curious  object  submitted  by  Dr.  Iliff 
brought  to  his  recollection  a  few  specimens  of  allied  character.  In  the 
Doucean  Museum  at  Goodrich  Court  is  a  spoon,  the  handle  of  which 
represents  St.  George,  St.  Michael,  and  other  saints,  with  the  date 
1687,  attached  to  a  chain  decorated  at  intervals  with  human  heads  ; 
the  whole  measui'ing  four  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  and  carved  out 
of  one  piece  of  wood.  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Rarities  to  he  seen  at  Don 
Saltero^s  Coffee  House  in  Chelsea  (40th  ed.,  p.  5),  mention  is  made  of 
"  a  curious  tobacco-stopper  and  chain  cut  out  of  the  solid  wood  by  a 
shepherd,"  and  "  a  curious  knitting-sheath  and  chain  cut  out  of  the 
solid  wood  by  a  shepherd." 

Mr.  Cuming  believes  he  saw  these  two  items,  some  years  since,  in 
the  shop  of  a  curiosity  dealer  named  Willis,  who  formerly  resided  in 
Chancery-lane  ;  one,  if  not  both  of  which,  was  dated  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  Mr.  Cuming  produced  a  knitting-sheath  of  this 
period,  reported  to  be  the  work  of  an  English  shepherd.  It  is  of  beech 
wood,  eight  inches  and  three-eighths  in  length  ;  the  apex  representing 
a  human  head  with  close  fitting  cap,  through  which  is  the  pin-socket. 
The  quadrangular  stem  is  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  four  pillars,  within 
which  play  three  little  balls.  The  lower  part  of  the  stem  has  bevelled 
edges,  and  divided  up  the  middle  to  permit  its  being  slipped  over  the 
girdle  ;  one  half  of  this  portion  terminating  in  a  rhomb,  the  other  is  a 
heart.  Boldly  executed  chevrons  are  the  main  decoration  on  this  very 
curious  example.  The  devices  on  some  of  the  old  knitting-sheaths 
bear  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  emblems  of  saints  on  the  old  clog- 
almanacks. 

Mrs.  Dean  of  Brighton  exhibited  a  portion  of  a  finely  written  quarto 
copy  of  the  Koran,  accompanied  by  the  following  memorandum  :  "  The 
MS.  now  produced  is  executed  with  native  ink  and  reed  pens  on 
European  paper,  by  Negro  priests  of  the  Mahomedan  faith,  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  marginal  notes  which  add  to  its  value.  The  case  or 
cover  which  enfolds  it  is  of  undressed  antelope  skin.  This  very  curious 
volume  was  found  in  a  mosque  on  the  taking  of  the  Mahomedan  town 
of  Kinty-Kounda,  in  the  kingdom  of  Baddiboo,  on  the  river  Gambia, 
Western  Africa,  on  the  occasion  of  an  expedition,  in  January  1861, 
under  Governor  Colonel  D'Arcy  against  the  kingdom  of  Baddiboo  for 
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the  redress  of  repeated  acts  of  plunder  and  other  wrongs  committed 
by  the  people  of  that  country  against  the  persons  and  property  of 
British  tradei'S." 

Mr.  Baily  exhibited  an  elegant  dress-sword,  probably  of  the  early 
period  of  last  century. 

Mr.  Gunston  exhibited  a  series  of  knives  found  in  Clerkenwell,  their 
date  beinsr  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury  ;  also  a  Samian  olla,  found  in  Cannon-street,  of  a  type  rarely  met 
with  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Forster  exhibited  a  small  manuscript  book  of  the  Horce  B.  Marie 
Virginis,  on  vellum,  executed  in  Italy  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  ornamented  with  miniatures  and  illuminated  borders  and 
initial  letters.  At  the  foot  of  the  page  next  after  the  calendar  is  the 
following  coat  of  arms,  az.  a  cock  or,  combed  and  wattled  gu.,  on  a 
chief  ar.  two  estoiles  of  the  third  round,  pierced  of  the  second,  impaling 
or  a  dexter  hand  and  arm  vested  az.  issuing  from  the  sinister,  holding 
a  fleur-de-lis  gu. 

The  Rev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson  sent  for  exhibition  Handel's  tuning 
fork,  accompanied  by  the  following  remarks  : 

"  The  tuning  fork  now  exhibited  to  the  Association  was  once  the 
property  of  the  immortal  Handel.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Hall,  one  of  the  minor  canons  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  who  received  it 
from  his  father,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Richard  Clark,  one 
of  the  vicars  choral  of  the  Cathedral,  a  well  kno\vn  collector  of  Han- 
delian  relics.  As  a  genuine  relic  of  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  that 
the  world  has  ever  known,  this  tuning'  fork  will  have  an  interest  for 
the  members  of  our  Association.  But  its  interest  is  not  limited  to  the 
fact  that  Handel  once  possessed  it.  It  forms  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  upon  the  difficult  question  of  musical  pitch.  The 
subject  is  of  too  technical  a  character  to  admit  of  one's  dealing  with  it 
with  any  fulness  on  the  present  occasion.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  dii*ect 
the  attention  of  the  associates  to  the  Society  of  Arts'  report  upon  the 
matter,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hullah  ;  and  to  add  that  chapter  xxvii  of  The 
Organ,  its  History  and  Construction,  by  Edward  J.  Hopkins,  Organist  of 
the  Temple  Church,  and  Edward  F.  Rimbault,  LL.D.,  treats  of  the  sub- 
ject so  far  as  organ  tuning  is  concerned. 

"  Handel's  tuning  fork  is  marked  A  :  its  note,  however,  is  that  which 
answers,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  G  sharp  of  the  present  Philhar- 
monic pitch.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  that  the  organ  in 
St.  Matthew's,  Friday-street,  Cheapside,  built  by  George  England  in 
1763,  exactly  corresponded  in  its  pitch  to  the  note  of  Handel's  tuning 
fork.  When  this  organ  was  rebuilt  in  18G3,  exactly  a  century  after  its 
construction,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker,  under  my  direction,  its  pitch  was 
raised  to  that  known  as  the  Philhannonic  pitch. 
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"  Mr.  Ho})kins  says  in  the  work  above  referred  to,  pp.  168-9, — '  The 
greater  depression  of  the  pitch  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century  is  manifested  by  the  increased  upward  range  of  the  nota- 
tion, as  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  music  of  Handel  and  of  other 
composers  of  the  last  century,  even  without  the  authority  of  Handel's 
tuning  fork,  the  existence  of  which  further  authenticates  the  supposi- 
tion.' He  adds  in  a  note  to  this  passage,  '  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  men- 
tioning that  several  pieces  by  Handel  have  lately  (1855)  been  trans- 
posed into  lower  keys,  and  printed,  with  the  view  of  restoring  their 
original  pitch.' 

"  I  am  informed  that  other  tuning  forks  which  once  belonged  to 
Handel  are  also  in  existence.  This  may  very  probably  be  the  case.  A 
well  known  musician  told  me,  only  a  few  days  since,  that  he  himself 
had  probably  as  many  as  fifty  tuning  forks  of  his  own ;  collected,  I 
believe,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  question  of  musical  pitch. 

"  It  may  be  convenient  that  I  should  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the 
associates  the  dates  of  Handel's  birth  and  death.  He  was  born  23 
February,  1685,  and  died  on  Good  Friday,  13  April,  1759.  The  dates 
above  given  are  those  supplied  by  Mr.  Vincent  Schcelcher  in  his  very 
interesting  Life  of  Handel.  But  Handel's  gravestone  in  Poets'  Corner, 
Westminster  Abbey,  bears  this  inscription  : 

'GEORGE  FREDERIC  HANDEL 
BORN  Y^  23.  FEBRUARY  1684 
DIED  Y"^  14th  of  APRIL  1759.' 

"  As  a  facsimile  of  this  gravestone  is  prefixed  to  the  Programme  of 
Arrangements  for  the  TJiird  Great  Triennial  Handel  Festival  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  June,  1868,  and  as  this  programme  is  now  in  the  hands  of  most 
musical  amateurs,  I  think  it  right  to  call  attention  to  the  discrepancy. 
It  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster, 
for  I  find  in  Dean  Stanley's  recently  published  Historical  Memorials  of 
Weshninster  Abbey,  p.  309,  '  On  the  monument  the  date  of  his  death 
had  been  originally  inscribed  as  Saturday,  April  14 ;  it  is  now  corrected 
to  Good  Friday,  April  13,  1759,'  The  Dean  adds  the  familiar  passage, 
so  dear  to  all  Handelians,  from  Barney's  History, — '  He  had  most  seri- 
ously and  devoutly  wished,  for  some  days  before  his  death,  that  he 
might  breathe  his  last  on  Good  Friday ;  in  hopes,  he  said,  of  meeting 
his  good  God,  his  sweet  Lord  and  Saviour,  on  the  day  of  his  resurrec- 
tion.' There  still,  however,  remains  a  discrepancy  as  to  the  date  of 
his  birth  ;  but  I  think  that  Mr.  Schcelcher's  Life  is  probably  more  accu- 
rate than  the  Westminster  gravestone." 

Mr.  Cuming  read  the  following  paper  on  the  St.  Cadvan  Stone  at 
Towyn,  Merioneth,  by  Ralph  Carr,  Esq.  : 

"  As  such  works  as  Gough's  Camden's  Bri,tannia  and  the  Archceologia 
Co/iubrensis  arc  to  be  found  in   the  great  continental  libraries,  and  as 
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British  antiquities  generally  are  the  subject  of  much  interest  with  con- 
tinental archa3ologists,  there  is  great  danger  in  leaving  any  important 
epigraph  or  legend  in  Anglo-Saxon  unrecognised  as  such  by  English 
antiquaries,  and  most  disagreeable  to  have  such  a  record  read  for  us  in 
a  foreign  country,  or  by  foreigners  here.  It  is  great  good  fortune  that 
this  has  not  already  happened  as  to  the  so  called  St.  Cadvan  Stone  at 
Towyn.^  To  send  old  Norse  runes  to  Copenhagen  may  be  a  very  pro- 
per course  ;  for  being  of  Scandinavian  origin,  the  characters  and  lan- 
guage ought  to  be  best  known  in  those  countries,  and  hither  we  may 
rightly  turn  for  help  when  we  cannot  interpret  any  Norse-runic  writ- 
ing. But  as  regards  Anglo-Saxon,  I  own  that  to  leave  any  of  our  runes 
to  the  interpretation  of  strangers  does  seem  to  me  a  thing  to  be  care- 
fully shunned ;  and  there  is  as  much  danger  in  sins  of  omission, — that 
is,  in  shutting  our  eyes  altogether, — as  in  rash  speculation  and  hasty, 
premature  attempts  to  read  what  is  too  obscure. 

"  But  let  us  look  at  the  particular  instance  I  have  ventured  to  men- 
tion, the  old  record  at  To^vyn.  I  think  that  as  it  has  so  long  been 
before  the  world  in  Gough's  Camden,  and  had  not  been  claimed  by 
Englishmen  as  belonging  to  their  own  ancestors,  the  Welsh  archaeolo- 
gists deserve  all  praise  for  having  tried  to  read  it  as  old  Welsh  ;  and  I 
am  very  glad  that,  in  regarding  it  as  Anglo-Saxon,  I  take  the  lines  in 
quite  a  different  order  from  theirs,  and  also  read  various  letters  differ- 
ently from  theirs ;  so  that  though  we  are  reading  from  the  same  stone, 
we  begin  with  different  sides  of  the  quadrangular  shaft,  and  again  ter- 
minate with  different  sides  ;  so  that  it  is  as  if  we  were  respectively 
deahng  with  perfectly  distinct  writing ;  consequently  no  one  can  say 
'  here  is  a  set  of  old  words  read  by  one  interpreter  as  Welsh,  and  by 
another  as  Saxon.'  The  answer  is,  they  are  not  the  same  set  of  words, 
nor  even  the  same  words  set  differently.  All  this  will  soon  be  seen, 
though  I  have  notliing  to  do  with  the  attempt  to  read  the  writing  into 
Welsh,  further  than  the  foregoing  remarks. 

"  As  in  many  cases  nothing  is  so  rash  as  to  shut  one's  eyes  and  do 
nothing,  let  us  see  whether  we  English  readers  of  Gough  have  been 
guilty  of  such  rashness  ;  because,  if  so,  it  is  time  to  mend  it. 

"  The  landmarks  of  Teutonic  languages,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  are 
almost  as  strongly  marked  as  the  landmarks  of  Latin.  Is  this  Towyn 
record  a  Latin  inscription  r  Certainly  not.  Why  not  ?  Because  It  has 
not  one  Latin  word  or  Latin  inflection.  Turn  it  as  yon.  will,  and  divide 
the  sj'Uables  in  any  mode,  nothing  like  Latin  or  Greek  could  be  disco- 
vered ;  but  tlio  moment  you  try  Anglo-Saxon,  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  lines  in  the  fii\st  two  sides  of  the  stone  declare  themselves  legible. 
The  two  cross-hiltcd  daggers  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  and  fourth 

'  For  notices  of  this  stone,  see  Gough's  Camden,  London,  1806,  vol.  iii,  p. 
172;  and  the  A rc/ueolo(]ia  Cambreiuis^  New  Series,  IS.'JU,  vol.  i,  p.  81. 
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sides  are  merely  indices  shewing  that,  whereas  the  foregoing  lines  were 
read  from  the  ground  upwards,  when  the  stone  stood  erect,  these  others 
are  to  be  read  from  the  top  downwards.  The  insci'iptiou  stands  thus, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  letters  being  expressed  in  Roman  capitals  : 

MOST   TRICET 

CICDE 

TUAN    NITANANI 

AR-TENUNC    DURUT  (?)  MARCIAU 
•4-  CINTEN   CELENG^ 
•¥-  TEX-GWUT  AT  MAS   TETH   GU- 

ADGAN  MC 

....TU. 

"  In  more  regular  Anglo-Saxon  orthography  the  inscription  would 
be  written 

MJIST-TRYGTH^ 

CIGDE 

TWAN-NIHTANENE 

AR-TENDUNG   THDR-UT   MARCLA 
■^   CINTEN    CELENG  (CELERG,  CLERIC  ?) 
■4-   TEN-GEWQT  AT  MAS   TETH-GU 

ADGAN  M(e)c 

(Woria)  TE 
"  The  above  must  be  read  as  follows  : 

AR-TENUNC    DURUT  (?)  MARCIAU 

Fires  of  honour  throughout  (?)  the  marshes. 

TUAN-NITANANl 

Lasting  two  nights 
CICDE    MOST   TRICET 

Announced  the  great  pacification. 
Quintin  Celeng  (or  Celerg,  clerk) 
Ten  thing  (surety  men)  at  Mas  Teth-Gu- 
Advan  Me 

Made  or  wrought. 

"  The  dialect  of  this  inscription  is  probably  Mercian,  the  characters 
simply  medifeval  Romanesque  of  the  Saxon  subvariety,  and  the  monu- 
ment of  the  time  of  William  Rufus  or  Henry  I,  when  South  Wales  had 
been  subdued  by  the  barons,  and  was  held  by  England.  In  the  last 
century  the  stone  was  rescued  from  use  as  a  gate-post,  and  placed  by 
the  clergyman  in  the  church,  as  Gough  informs  us." 

Mr.  T.  Wright  said  that  there  were  several  of  these  cx'osses  in  Wales, 
and  they  seemed  to  him,  both  in  appearance  and  the  inscriptions  upon 

^  The  last  character  in  the  word  is  so  differently  formed  by  different  copy- 
ists, that  its  signification  is  uncertain. 

"^  TRYWTH,  fosdus,  trucc. — Old  Dan.  Trygd.  Northumbrian  Gospel,  St.  John 
ii,  24. 

"  Ne  triigude  hine  seolfne  him," 
Non  credebat  (confidebat)  seraetipsum  eis. 
M.t;8T-TUY0TH,  vinximum,  fcffjvs,  general  truce. 
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them,  to  resemble  crosses  which  he  had  seen  in  Northumberland  and 
the  Isle  of  Man. 

Mr.  Roberts  called  attention  to  the  Martin  Luther's  ring  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Edmonds  at  the  last  meeting,  and  pointed  out  the  fact  of  a  simi- 
lar ring  having  been  laid  befoi-e  the  Society  by  Mr.  Planche  in  1855. 
(See  p.  83  ante.)  He  fancied  that  there  might  be  some  variation 
between  the  two  rings,  and  thought  that  further  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  subject. 

Mr.  Cuming  said  that  the  ring  which  Mr.  Edmonds  exhibited  was 
identical  in  appearance  with  that  which  had  been  exhibited  before  ;  and 
Mr.  Edmonds  promised  that  he  would  communicate  with  Mr.  Gauss, 
the  banker  at  Vienna,  who  had  sent  it  for  exhibition,  and  in  whose 
family  it  had  been  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Allen  exhibited  a  page  from  a  small  book  illuminated  by 
Julio  Clovio.  Although  in  an  unfinished  state,  it  bore  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  style  of  that  celebrated  artist. 

Mr.  Vanderpant  read  the  following  supplementary  observations  upon 
the  Etruscan  sarcophagus  exhibited  by  him  (see  pp.  80-82  a7ite) : 

"  I  previously  stated  that  the  sarcophagus  I  exhibited  was  exhumed 
about  two  years  ago.  I  have  since  learnt  that  my  statement  was  incor- 
rect. It  was  discovered  in  the  Necropolis  of  St.  Pieti-o  at  Perugia  in 
August  1853  ;  but  very  soon  disappeared  with  its  finder,  and  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  has  since  been  heard  of  in  the  papal  territories. 
I  may  here  remark  that  its  disappearance  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
the  papal  laws  are  somewhat  similar  to  our  own  with  regard  to  treasure 
trove,  various  officers  being  appointed  to  look  after,  and  take  charge 
of,  in  the  interest  of  the  government,  any  object  that  may  be  discovered. 
Besides  this,  an  especial  incentive  was  furnished  to  purloin  this  work, 
as  only  a  few  years  previously  the  Russian  government  purchased  for 
the  Museum  de  I'Ermitage  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  a  cost  of  100,000  francs 
(£4000),  a  very  similar  monument, — a  full  account  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Archaeology  of  Rome.  I 
regret  that  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  has  prevented  me  furnish- 
ing you  with  the  means  of  referring  to  the  volume  in  question  ;  but 
any  member  may  gratify  his  curiosity  by  a  visit  to  the  Library  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

"  The  possession  of  this  sarcophagus  has  been  traced  to  one  Peter 
Rusca,  a  Florentine  lawyer,  to  whom  it  was  pledged  as  a  security  for  a 
loan  of  5000  francs  (£200),  with  a  stipulation  that  none  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  its  discovery  should  be  divulged  during  the  life 
of  the  finder.  Looking  at  the  value  of  the  pledge,  the  sum  advanced 
was  small  indeed ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  political  condi- 
tion of  Italy  previous  to  1859  would  fuUy  account  for  the  necessity  of 

great  secrecy  relative  to  such  an  afiiiir  ;  so  that  the  lawyer  must  have 
1868  03 
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been  well  satisfied  on  tlie  subject  to  have  advanced  the  amount  he  did. 
Previous  to  the  death  of  Petei'  Rusca,  which  occurred  about  four  years 
since,  he  entrusted  the  whole  secret  to  his  son,  Antonio  Rusca,  now  in 
Soro,  near  Monte  Varchi,  Tuscany,  who  in  turn  has  communicated  to 
one  other  his  information  ;  the  result  of  which  caused  the  Marquis  Cam- 
pana,  one  of  the  greatest  archjeologists  in  Italy,  after  a  most  subtle  and 
patient  investigation  of  the  matter,  to  pronounce  it  veritably  unique. 

"  Since  the  decease  of  the  elder  Rusca  it  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  antiquarian,  Signor  Egidi ;  from  his  to  Messrs.  Riblet ;  and  from 
them  to  the  present  owner,  by  whom  it  has  been  transmitted  to  me  to 
take  charge  of  until  claimed  by  a  relative  of  his." 

Mr.  Roberts  observed  that  the  meeting  must  be  very  thankful  to 
Mr.  Vanderpant  for  bringing  before  it  this  sarcophagus,  and  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  in  collecting  facts  to  elucidate  its  history.  He 
thought,  however,  that  nothing  which  had  yet  been  stated  respecting 
it  would  demonstrate  its  claim  to  be  considered  a  genuine  object  of 
antiquity,  while  its  appearance  and  genei'al  characteristics  appeared  to 
him  at  least  to  indicate  its  spuriousness.  As  to  the  fact  of  the  Russian 
government  having  purchased  a  similar  monument,  that  was  no  proof 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  one  before  them ;  as  it  was  not  impossible 
for  Russian  antiquaries  to  be  deceived  by  a  well  executed  forgery,  any 
more  than  it  was  for  the  antiquaries  of  other  countries  ;  for  it  had  been 
frequently  proved,  and  very  recently  in  France,  that  antiquaries  are  by 
no  means  infallible.  He  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  lay  before  them  some 
correspondence  which  would  help  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

Mr.  E.  Levien  remarked  that  the  name  of  Tanaquil  appearing  on  the 
sarcophagus  had  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  might  have  contained 
the  bones  of  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  The  Count  Giancarlo 
Conestabile,  however,  in  his  Scrizione  Etrusche  e  Etriischo-Latine,  argued 
that  Tanaquil  was  merely  a  title  of  honour,  and  not  necessarily  a,  prce- 
nomen ;  and  that  as  the  Tuscan  Lars  answers  to  Cams,  so  Tanaquil 
answered  to  Caia.  Hence,  as  many  urns  and  sarcophagi  have  the  word 
Tanaquil  upon  them,  this  word  in  the  present  instance  by  no  means 
proved  the  antiquity  claimed  for  this  sarcophagus.  Dennis,  in  his 
Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  adopts  the  same  line  of  argument,  and 
instances  several  monuments  with  the  name  of  Tanaquil.  With  regard 
to  the  appearance  of  the  sarcophagus,  although  he  had  great  respect 
for  the  judgment  of  the  Marquis  Campana,  yet  he  could  not  help  differ- 
ing from  him  on  this  occasion,  and  agreeing  with  Mr.  Roberts  and 
others  who  doubted  its  genuineness,  and  thought  that  it  was  a  cast  of 
a  terra-cotta  tomb. 

Mr.  Baily  thought  it  might  have  been  cast  from  a  wooden  model. 

Mr.  Cuming  exhibited  an  ancient  British  snow-knife,  and  read  some 
observations  upon  it,  which  will  be  found  at  pp.  125-128  ante. 
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2ofH  March. 
T.  Wkight,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  ix  the  Chair. 
The  election  of  the  following  members  was  announced  : 

Lord  Thomas  Clinton,  13,  Marlborough  Hill,  St.  John's  "Wood. 
Henry  Moore,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Leominster. 
Thanks  were  returned 
To  the  Author,  Ralph  Carr,  Esq^for  an  Orthographic  Map  of  North- 
umberland. 

The  Rev.  E.  Kell  forwarded  for  exhibition  some  spurious  antiquities 
which  had  been  purchased  by  an  acquaintance  of  his  at  Portsea,  with 
a  request  for  information  as  to  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  it  having 
been  asserted  by  some  that  they  were  made  at  Birmingham ;  while 
others,  again,  thought  that  they  came  from  Paris. 

Mr.  Cuming  said  that  they  were  neither  of  Pari.sian  nor  Birmingham 
origin,  but  were  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Minories  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  many  of  the  members  might  recollect  that  some  of  the  fabri- 
cators have  more  than  once  "  got  into  trouble."  He  thought,  however, 
that  some  of  the  most  recent  examples  might  be  of  foreign  manufacture, 
as  some  had  been  remarkably  well  executed,  and  indicated  more  anti- 
quarian knowledge  than  had  been  apparent  in  the  former  impostures. 

Mr.  E.  Levien  read  the  following  letter  addressed  to  him  by  E.  Ro- 
berts, Esq.,  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Vanderpant's  Etruscan  bronze  sar- 
cophagus : 

"25,  Parliament-street.     25  Marct,  1868. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — As  I  am  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Association  this  evening,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
asking  you  to  read  this  letter. 

"  After  Mr.  Vanderpant's  exhibition  of  the  Etruscan  monument  on 
the  26th  February,  I  sent  a  photograph  to  a  fiiend  who  is  a  collector 
in  Florence,  and  another  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.  I  also  took  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  my  brother,  who  has  excavated  at  many 
Etruscan  cemeteries.  Both  my  brother  and  Sir  Gardner  hesitated  to 
offer  any  opinion  without  examining  the  object  itself,  and  it  happened 
in  both  their  cases  that  they  were  prevented  seeing  it.  From  my  brother 
I  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  system  of  fabrication  of  antiquities  in 
Florence ;  and  he  has  himself  been  over  the  atelier  of  the  notorious 
Frippi, — an  honour  which  no  other  Englishman  has  attained  to. 

"Since  the  last  meeting,  on  the  11th  March,  I  have  received  from 
my  friend  in  Florence  a  letter  which  justifies  me  in  the  doubts  I  have 
expressed  at  the  meeting,  and  leads  me  to  think  that  the  Russian  speci- 
men is  not  a  genuine  antiquity. 

"  I  can  but  add  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  my  friend,  whose  name, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  announce. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Levien,  yours  faithfully, 

"  E.  Roberts,  Hon.  Sec. 
"E.  Levikx.  E?q..  M.A  .  F..<.A.,  H-'x.  Sec." 
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"  Extract. — '  Tours  of  the  29th  Feb.  reached  me  on  the  6th  March, 
two  days  over  time.  The  photograph  you  enclosed  gave  a  better  idea 
of  the  urn  about  which  you  request  my  opinion,  than  any  description 
could  ;  but  without  seeing  it,  I  think  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  decide 
whether  it  is  genuine  or  not.  T  can,  however,  tell  you  that  report 
speaks  very  badly  of  it  in  Florence ;  and  that  I  should  think  a  long 
time  before  buying  it  for  myself,  and  I  have  heard  that  at  Rome  it  was 
declared  a  forgery.    I  know  Signer  Oblieght,  who  is  the  owner  of  it.'  " 

Mr.  George  Wright  remarked  that^though,  during  the  discussions 
upon  the  sarcophagus  and  the  cinerary  bronze  um  that  had  accompanied 
it,  many  doubts  had  been  expressed  as  to  their  genuineness,  yet  no 
decided  opinion  had  been  given  upon  the  former,  and  nothing  whatever 
had  been  said  about  the  latter.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  satisfactory  if  some  well  qualified  member  would  state  generally 
what  he  thought  about  each  of  the  objects  which  had  been  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Vanderpant,  There  was  also  a  leaden  tray  inside  the  sarco- 
phagus, and  he  thought  an  opinion  should  also  be  given  with  regard 
to  that. 

Mr.  Cuming  said  that,  from  his  first  inspection  of  the  sarcophagus 
he  had  always  thought  it  spurious.  Of  course  it  was  neither  advisable 
nor  possible  to  give  an  ex  cathedra  opinion  upon  such  a  subject ;  but 
he  had  very  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  its  general  appearance  it 
did  not  realise  the  antiquity  claimed  for  it.  Its  colour,  and  other 
points  which  he  need  not  specify,  led  him  to  disbelieve  in  its  genuine- 
ness. He  thought  that  the  figure  at  the  top  was  not  a  cast,  but  that 
it  was  a  copy  from  some  original ;  but  whatever  it  was,  certainly  much 
of  the  ornamentation  on  the  bottom  part  of  the  sarcophagus  did  not  at 
all  correspond  with  it ;  and  whoever  made  it  certainly  appeared  to  be 
without  much  knowledge  of  the  "  unities,"  so  to  speak,  of  archaeology. 
Thus,  one  of  the  ornaments  on  its  exterior  was  a  vessel  of  the  period 
of  about  500  B.C.,  whilst  another  was  of  about  150  B.C.  There  was  also 
a  bough-pot,  which  might  have  been  copied  from  printed  books  of  the 
last  century.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  dissent,  however  unwill- 
ingly, from  the  learned  antiquaries  who  had  thought  favourably  of  it. 
He  also  disbelieved  in  the  leaden  cist  or  tray,  but  entertained  quite  a 
different  opinion  about  the  urn.  That,  he  had  no  doubt,  was  genuine, 
and  he  should  assign  to  it  a  date  of  about  B.C.  150. 

Mr.  Holt  exhibited  a  bronze  medal,  which  Mr.  Cuming  said  was  a 
pass-ticket  to  a  hordello  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Cuming  also 
stated  that  he  had  seen  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  other  collections 
little  leaden  tokens,  with  devices,  which  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that 
they  were  issued  from  like  establishments  in  Southwai'k. 

The  Rev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson  exhibited  a  portion  of  a  monumental 
brass  which  he  had  lately  purchased  in  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  London. 
It  consisted  of  two  groups  of  children,  three  boys  and  three  girls.    The 
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girls  are  represented  as  wearing  the  "  Paris  head,"  from  which  their 
long,  flowing  hair  escapes,  hanging  down  as  low  as  tlie  knees.  The 
boys  wear  a  tightly  fitting  coat  with  long  skirts,  like  the  dress  worn 
by  the  boys  at  Christ's  Hospital.  The  date  of  the  work  must  be  between 
1550  and  1580.  But  the  chief  point  of  interest  iu  the  specimen  exhi- 
bited consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  brass  was  one  of  the  class  called 
palimpsest.  At  the  back  of  the  plate  on  which  the  group  of  boys  was 
engraved  were  the  remains  of  an  earlier  group  of  at  least  seven  male 
children,  from  whose  dress  it  was  clear  that  they  had  formed  part  of  a 
memorial  laid  down  about  the  year  1500. 

Mr.  Sj^arrow  Simpson  next  called  attention  to  a  very  interesting 
notice  on  the  subject  of  palimpsest  brasses  in  the  Rev.  Herbert  Haines' 
Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses  (2nd  edit.,  8vo.,  Oxford  and  London, 1861, 
pp.  xlv-li),  in  which  reference  was  made  to  a  paper  by  A.  W.  Franks, 
Esq.,  on  the  same  subject  in  the  publications  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society. 

Mr.  E.  Levien  exhibited  the  head  of  a  walking  stick  in  exquisitely 
chiselled  perforated  iron,  manufactured  at  Nuremberg  or  Augsburg 
circa  1560,  and  opening  at  the  top  with  a  spring.  Also  an  iron  forcer, 
or  small  coffer,  curiously  engraved  with  figures  in  costume  of  the 
period,  and  having  a  mu^ltiplying  lock  on  the  lid.  This  was  also  made 
at  Augsburg  about  ten  years  earlier. 

Mr.  Cuming  exhibited  an  ivory  cane-handle  of  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  hollow  in  the  inside  ;  and  remarked  that  such 
heads  of  sticks  or  batons  as  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Levien  and  himself 
were  probably  made  to  hold  pomander  or  pouncet-boxes,  this  having 
been  their  ordinary  use,  although  he  had  seen  some  which  had  been 
fo)'  the  purpose  of  containing  a  small  watch  or  compass. 

Mr.  Holt  exhibited  an  elegant  iron  lock,  of  the  flamboyant  Gothic 
style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  from  the  "  Dressoir  de  Sacristie"  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Michel,  Beauvais,  which  had  existed  from  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century  to  1810,  when  it  was  demolished. 

Mr.  H.  Watling  forwarded  drawings  of  two  leaden  dumps  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Searle  of  Stonham,  exhumed  in  a  piece  of 
ground  at  the  back  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  The  oldest  look- 
ing has  on  one  side  a  large  cross,  and  on  the  other  the  letter  H  with 
crosslets,  etc.,  about  it.  The  second  dump  has  on  one  side  the  initials 
T.  C.  and  date  1770  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  palm  tree,  which  may 
be  compared  with  No.  17  of  the  Gurnard  Bay  "  find"  (see  Journal,  xxii, 
351),  and  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  very  late  origin  of  all  the  Isle  of 
Wight  pieces. 

Mr.  S.  Wood  exhibited  a  fine,  large,  old  comb  of  tortoise-shell  ob- 
tained in  Bombay,  and  said  to  have  been  worn  by  a  rannee.  It  measures 
nine  inches  and  a  quarter  in  height,  and  five  inches  and  tliree-eighths 
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at  its  gi'eatest  width.  The  upper  part  is  cut  into  five  arched  feathers, 
and  the  lower  into  nine  teeth. 

Mr.  Baily  exhibited  several  articles  in  Samian  and  other  wares  found 
during  the  excavations  in  Lombard-street.  They  consisted  of  a  flue- 
tile,  a  glass  bottle,  fragments  of  olla?  and  paterge ;  and  all  shewed  more 
or  less  traces  of  having  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Dilke, 
sending  some  objects  for  exhibition  in  addition  to  those  already  for- 
warded by  him  for  examination  by  the  society.  (See  vol.xxiii,p.  390.)  It 
would  be  better,  he  said,  to  wait  till  all  the  objects  promised  had  arrived, 
and  they  could  then  discuss  them  en  masse.  He  then  read  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  Henry  T.  Wake,  of  Cockermouth,  relative  to 
a  "find"  of  Roman  remains  at  Papcastle,  a  small  village  which  had 
once  been  a  Roman  station,  and  situated  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  Cockermouth.  Mr.  Wake's  letter  contained  drawings  of  several 
of  the  objects  which  had  come  to  light  during  excavations  which  are 
now  being  carried  on  for  the  sewerage  and  water-works.  They  consist 
of  a  glass  bead,  quantities  of  leather,  some  pieces  of  it  resembling  mo- 
rocco, others  cordovan,  all  in  excellent  preservation,  and  one  piece  dis- 
tinctly stamped  viCTC.  A  stone  was  found  about  a  hundred  yards  from, 
it  and  at  the  same  depth,  viz.  about  six  feet,  bearing  the  inscription 
viCTORiNi ;  also  a  round  brooch,  about  the  size  of  our  bronze  penny 
piece,  bearing  traces  of  enamelling  and  black  dots.  Besides  these  there 
were  a  fibula  or  boss,  of  which  the  pin  was  wanting,  in  a  metal  resem- 
blino-  pewter, but  harder;  some  bone  counters  engraved  on  one  side  ;  a 
coarse  red  earthen  vessel  with  a  handle  ;  and  a  denarius  of  Antoninus 

Pius. 

Mr.  Gunston  exhibited  a  relic  in  white  metal  found  in  the  Thames, 
and  having  upon  it  a  runic  epigraph  ;  and  Mr.  Cuming  an  object  in 
copper  bronze,  the  use  of  which  was  uncertain. 

Mr.  Cuming  read  the  following  paper  upon  these  : 

"  On  a  Runic  EpiGRAPn  found  in  the  Thames. 

BY    H.    SYER    CUMING,  ESQ.,  F  S.A.  SCOT.,  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

"  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that,  whilst  the  soil  of  London  has 
yielded  such  an  abundance  of  eai'ly  remains,  there  should  have  been 
found  among  them  few  inscriptions  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  Nor- 
man era.  What  has  been  conjectured  to  be  at  once  the  oldest  and  the 
longest  is  the  six  imperfect  lines,  of  Greek  characters,  on  the  marble 
tablet  reported  to  have  been  discovered  in  Bishopsgate-street,  and 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

"  The  Roman  legends  are  well  nigh  confined  to  a  few  sepulchral 
monuments,  the  tiles  made  by  '  the  first  cohort  of  the  Britons  at  Lon- 
diniuni,'  and  the  names  of  potters  on  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  vessels 
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of  the  so-called  Samian  ware,  and  on  handles  of  amphorce  and  rims  of 
vwrtaria.  And  when  we  descend  to  Teutonic  times  the  traces  of  letter- 
ing are  still  more  sparse.  The  ^Marmor  Hardicnutieiise,'  pretended  to 
have  been  exhumed  at  Kennington  in  1790,  was  an  infamous  hoax 
played  off  on  Mr.  Gough  by  George  Steevens  ;^  and  the  apparent  epi- 
graph on  the  pewter  brooch  discovered  in  Cloak-lane  in  1847  is  a  mere 
jumble  of  characters  stamped  by  way  of  device;-  so  that  the  runes  on 
the  gravestone  exhumed  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,^  and  those  on  the 
sword- blade  dredged  from  the  Thames  in  1857,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,*  present  to  us  almost  solitary  instances  of  the  discovery  in 
London  of  legends  in  such  characters. 

"And  if  we  extend  the  range  of  inquiry  from  town  to  country,  we 
shall  see  that  the  occurrence  of  Teutonic  epigraphs  is  of  the  greatest 
rarity,  and  confined  pretty  much  to  the  sepulchral  slab,  the  trinket,  and 
the  seal.  The  gravestones  brought  to  light  at  Hartlepool,  Northum- 
berland, shew  us  the  form  of  runes  in  vogue  in  England  in  the  seventh 
century.^  The  ring  of  Ethelwolf,  found  near  Salisbury,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum  f  the  ring  of  Alhstan,  bishop  of  Sherburne,  found  in 
Carnarvonshire  ;"  the  sceptre-head  known  as  'the  Alfred  jewel,'  in  the 
Ashmolean  collection  f  and  the  gold  ring  exhumed  in  Hampshire,  in- 
scribed NOMEN  EHLLA  FIDES  IN  xpo';^  are  among  noteworthy  examples 
of  Anglo-Saxon  lettering  of  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  centmy.  To 
Ayhich  period  also  belong  the  seals  of  Ethelvvald,  bishop  of  Dun-s^-ich ; 
^Elfric,  Earl  of  Mercia  ;  Eadgitha,  the  royal  nun  of  Wilton  ;  St.  Cuth- 
bert  of  Durham,  and  the  double  signet  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

"  The  scarcity  of  epigraphs  on  objects  of  Anglo-Teutonic  art  will 
lead  us  to  look  with  special  interest  on  a  relic  dredged  from  the  gravelly 
bed  of  the  Thames,  near  Westminster  Bridge,  in  1866,  and  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Gunston.  (See  pi.  lo,  fig.  1.)  This  extraordinary 
object  is  wrought  of  white  metal,  either  base  silver,  or  what  is  termed 
in  Irelsmd  find ndne,  which  approaches  in  nature  to  the  famous  tombac 
or  tutenag  of  India,  the  palc-fong,  or  white  copper,  of  the  Chinese. 

"  Ti'aces  of  gilding  are  perceptible  on  several  portions  of  the  surface 
of  the  metal ;  and  this  coating  may  have  tended  to  preserve  the  relic, 

1  See  Gent.  Mag.,  March,  1790,  p.  217;  April,  p.  290;  Aug.  1834,  p.  214. 
EvTopean  Magazine,  April,  1790.     Journal,  xi,  72. 
^  See  Journal.,  ii,  313. 
^  See  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1 853,  vol.  ii,  p.  285,  Old  Series. 

*  This  legend  is  in  Futhore  runes,  so  called  from  the  arrangement  of  the  first 
six  letters  of  its  alphabet.  Mallet  {Northern  Antignities,  Bohn's  ed.,  p.  163) 
states  that  the  Scandinavians  "took  particular  care  to  procure  very  keen  swords, 
which  they  inscribed  with  mysterious  characters."  The  late  Mr.  tlolfe  of  Sand- 
wich possessed  the  silver  hilt  of  a  sword  bearing  a  runic  legend.  (See  Archceo- 
/o</ia,xxxii,321.)  For  a  spear-blade  inscribed  with  runes, seeyovr?irt^,xxiii, 387. 

^  See  Journal,  i,  185.  «  Archaoloyia,  vii,  421. 

'  Archwologia,  iv,  47  ;  Gent,  yfag.,  Dec.  1823,  p.  482. 

*  Gent.  Mog.,  .June,  1826,  p.  497.  »  Journal,  i,  341. 
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which  is  in  wonderfully  good  condition  considering  the  number  of  cen- 
turies which  have  passed  since  it  left  the  hands  of  the  craftsman.  It 
measures  seven  inches  and  three-eighths  in  length,  and  has  evidently 
served  as  the  lap  or  border  of  some  important  article,  to  which  it  was 
secured  by  nine  ball-headed  rivets,  five  of  which  are  still  in  situ.  The 
upper  edge  is  funiculated,  and  the  sinister  end  terminates  in  the  head 
of  a  fierce  looking  dragon  with  round  eyes  of  blue  glass,  long  ears 
rising  up  and  reflected,  narrow  tongue  bending  beneath  the  throat,  jaws 
open  and  armed  with  rows  of  short  teeth  and  four  terrific  tusks,  the 
dental  arrangement  exactly  resembling  that  seen  in  the  head  of  a 
monster  engraved  in  Worsaae's  Afbildninger  (pi.  95,  fig.  373),  and 
denominated  a  saddle-knob  of  bronze.  But  the  most  precious  element 
in  this  unique  specimen  from  the  Thames  is  the  legend  consisting  of 
twenty-three  letters  sharply  and  clearly  incised  on  one  face  of  the  lap. 
That  the  major  part  of  these  letters  are  runes  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one  ;  but  the  regarding  the  whole  as  referrible  to  the  same  alpha- 
bet, has  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  almost  every  scholar  who- -has 
attempted  to  fathom  their  meaning.  The  acumen,  however,  of  that 
erudite  Saxonist,  Mr.  Ralph  Carr,  has  rent  the  veil  of  mystery,  and 
determined  the  words  to  imply,  '  It  belongeth  to  Ibne  (or  Ibhe),  your 
sister-in-law.'  Mr.  Carr  kindly  informs  me  that  though  the  majority 
of  the  letters  of  this  legend  are  runes,  there  is  a  slight  admixture  of 
debased  Roman  characters  ;  and  it  is  this  union  of  two  alphabets  which 
has  offered  such  a  bar  to  its  decipherment. 

"  Looking  at  the  fashion  and  workmanship  of  this  Thames  rarity,  I 
should  regard  it  as  a  !N"orse  production  of  the  eleventh  century ;  but 
Mr.  Carr  considers  that  the  redundancy  of  pure  runes,  and  the  brevity 
of  the  lady's  name,  point  to  an  earlier  period ;  and  further,  that  the 
dialect  of  the  legend  is  that  of  Northumbria.  Mr.  Carr  also  compares 
Ibne  or  Ibhe  with  Ebbe,  a  name  familiar  to  us  in  that  of  the  saintly 
daughter  of  Ethelfrid,  king  of  Northumbria,  who  became  abbess  of 
Coldingham  in  Berwickshire ;  and  also  in  that  of  the  queen  of  Ethel- 
walch  of  Sussex,  both  of  whom  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventh  century. 

"There  is  some  difficulty  in  understandiag  how  the  declaration,  'It 
belongeth  to  Ibne  (or  Ibhe),  your  sister-in-law,'  is  to  be  received, 
Mr.  Carr  suggests  that  the  original  owner  of  the  article  of  which  this 
metal  band  formed  a  portion,  graved,  or  ordered  the  words  to  be 
graved,  as  '  a  bequest  per  inscriptum  titulum,'  so  that  after  his  or  her 
death  it  should  pass  to  the  daughter-in-law. 

"  Conjecture  is  rife  respecting  the  original  purpose  of  this  inscribed 
piece  of  metal.  Can  it  have  bound  the  crest  of  a  helmet,  or  border  of 
a  pelta-shaped  shield  ?  was  it  mounted  on  the  butt  of  a  whip  or  back 
of  a  large  knife  ?  are  among  the  many  queries  offered.     Mr.  Carr  asks 
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if  it  adorned  a  purse,  or  tlie  bow  of  a  portable  harp  or  c'dliara.  Tlie 
nearest  approadi  in  form  to  the  fragment  in  question,  that  I  can  refer 
to,  are  two  dracotine  ornaments  which  rise  from  the  gable-ends  of  the 
crested  roof  of  a  feretrum  of  the  twelfth  century,  given  in  Worsaae's 
Afhlldninger,  pi.  110,  fig.  399.  If  the  specimen  from  the  Thames  be  a 
portion  of  such  a  shrine,  then  the  announcement,  'It  belongeth  to  Ibne 
(or  Ibhe)  your  sister-in-law,'  must  have  been  addressed  to  some  one 
named  or  portrayed  on  the  sacred  chest ;  and  refer,  not  to  the  piece  of 
metal,  nor  the  article  to  which  it  was  affixed,  but  to  some  encased  relic 
of  the  fair  lady.  If  this  notion  be  coiTect,  we  can  at  once  understand 
how  an  early  Teutonic  name  may  occur  on  a  late  Teutonic  work  of  art ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  for  religious  purposes,  the  older  form  of  letters 
might  be  I'etained  out  of  a  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  past.^  But  I 
must  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  give  expression  to  these  ideas 
with  much  diffidence  and  hesitation,  and  should  rejoice  if  any  one 
would  clear  up  the  mystery  regarding  the  pui'pose  of  the  fragment,  as 
Mr.  Carr  has  done  with  respect  to  the  legend  which  forms  such  a 
valuable  and  important  addition  to  the  Teutonic  epigraphs  found  in 
London. 

"  The  devices  on  Anglo-Saxon  sceattce,  and  ornature  of  initial  letters 
in  early  MSS.,  attest  the  fondness  of  the  Teutonic  races  for  ophidian 
and  sauroid  forms ;  but  as  yet  few  objects  with  such  patterns  have 
been  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  A  silver  ring 
recovered  from  the  Thames  at  Chelsea,  in  1856  (now  in  the  Waterton 
cabinet),  may  be  cited  as  presenting  a  rare  instance  of  lacertine  design  ; 
and  the  relic  we  have  been  considering  as  a  still  choicer  one  of  draco- 
tine  decoration  ;  and  to  this  I  vs-ill  now  add  another  example,  well 
worthy  of  attention  from  its  singularity  of  character.  (See  pi.  13,  fig.  2.) 
This  curious  piece  of  work  was  some  years  since  obtained  from  the 
mud  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  west  of  London  Bridge,  and 
seems  to  be  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  inscribed  fragment.  It  is 
made  of  copper  bronze,  and  for  form  may  be  likened  to  a  spur,  or  better, 
perhaps,  to  the  fork  of  a  musket-rest ;  but  that  it  is  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  plain  enough.  Both  branches  terminate  with  a  dra- 
gon's head  of  the  short  type  ;  the  ovate  eyes  have  round  pupils  ;  and 
the  open  jaws,  thickly  set  with  teeth,  shew  the  remains  of  tongues. 
On  the  throats  of  these  monsters  flow  beards,  and  through  the  neck  of 
each  is  a  triangular  hole.  The  occiputs  of  both  heads  are  socketed,  as 
if  to  receive  a  transverse  bar,  from  which,  some  think,  an  ornament  or 
jewel  depended,  and  swung  between  the  curved  branches  ;  others,  that 

^  The  copper  dish  discovered  on  the  site  of  Chertsey  Abbey,  on  which  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Kemble  read  the  admonition,  Geteoli  uroecko  (offer,  sinner)  is  an 
instance  of  the  employment  of  early  runes  on  a  late  work.  (See  Archivoloijia, 
XXX,  31.) 
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to  it  was  secured  a  pin,  the  object  being  wrought  for  a  fibula.  At  the 
base  of  the  fork  is  a  portion  of  a  stem,  which  may  have  finished  with  a 
knob,  if  the  thing  be  a  fibula  ;  or  else  a  point  to  fix  into  something. 
But  if  so,  what  were  the  form  and  character  of  that  somethivg  ?  Here 
we  are  as  much  at  fault  as  we  are  in  respect  to  the  other  item  from  the 
Thames,  and  conjecture  is  equally  busy  with  the  one  as  with  the  other. 
A  portion  of  horse-furniture  (head  gear  or  neck  pendant),  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  apex  of  a  crown  or  helmet,  and  the  head  of  a  sceptre  or 
official  stafi",  are  some  of  the  notions  which  have  been  advanced  regard- 
ing it. 

"  With  these  crude  and  unsatisfactory  observations  I  submit  these 
two  rare  and  remarkable  objects  from  the  Thames  to  the  consideration 
of  the  learned  world,  and  beg  its  verdict  on  them." 

Mr.  Thos.  Wright  thought  the  former  of  the  objects  exhibited  was 
the  clasp  or  opening  of  a  gipsure  or  purse,  and  its  date  probably  of  the 
eleventh  century  ;  and  that  the  runes  were  not  Anglo-Saxon  but  Norse. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  certainly  was  a  matter  of  much  specula- 
tion as  to  what  had  been  its  use,  and  it  might  have  been  applied  to  any 
of  the  purposes  which  Mr.  Cuming  had  suggested. 

Mr.  Cuming  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Ralph 
Carr,  Esq.,  and  dated  Hedgley,  Alnwick,  5  March,  1868,  pointing  out 
the  differences  of  spelling  the  names  in  his  orthographic  map  of  North- 
umberland, and  that  ordinarily  adopted,  and  stating  the  reason  which 
had  induced  him  to  depart  from  the  usual  practice. 


8th  April,  1868. 
H.  Syer  Cuming,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  of  the  following  member  was  announced  : 
S.  H.  Louttit,  Esq.,  110,  Cannon-street. 

Mr.  W.  Powell  exhibited  a  New  Zealand  hatchet-blade,  about  four 
inches  and  three-eighths  long,  and  nearly  three  inches  across  the  edge, 
carefully  wrought  out  of  a  piece  of  deep  green  jade  or  nephrite,  called 
by  the  Maories  founamu,  and  found  at  Tovy  Pounamu,  the  southern  of 
their  two  islands.  For  a  notice  of  this  mineral  see  Parkinson's  Voyage 
round  the  World,  pp.  93, 120,  127  ;  and  Hawkesworth's  Voyages,  ii,  400  ; 
and  for  hatchets,  images,  and  meris  formed  of  it,  see  Journal,  x,  108, 
109.  The  employment  of  nephrite  for  cutting  implements  is  not  quite 
confined  to  New  Zealand,  for  dissecting  knives  and  hatchets  wrought 
of  it  are  met  with  in  New  Caledonia  ;  and  in  the  Cuming  collection  ai-e 
two  rare  celts  of  green  jade  from  Western  China. 

Mr.  Gordon  Hills  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  flint  implements  found 
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at  Earl  Stonham,  Suffolk,  and  read  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  byW.  Wliincopp,  Esq.,  dated  Woodbridge,  3rd  March, 
18G8 :  "  Besides  the  worked  flints  from  Stonham,  and  others  from  the 
Little  Ouse,  now  deposited  at  Mitford,  I  have  enclosed  one  from 
St.  Acheul,  1867;  one  from  Denmark,  and  one  from  Wangin  ;  and 
breast-cloth  from  the  Lap  dwellings.  Mr.  Watling,  who  has  been  in 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Cuming,  has  kindly  permitted  my  sending 
his  beautiful  drawings,  which  I  hope  you  may  be  induced  to  notice  in 
your  Proceedings." 

Mr.  Hills  then  laid  on  the  table  the  drawings  mentioned  by  Mr.  Whin- 
copp.  These  were  contained  in  three  volumes,  and  were  most  carefully 
and  artistically  drawn,  and  accompanied  by  illustrative  remarks  in 
manuscript.  Of  these  three  volumes,  the  first  consisted  of  Illustrations 
of  the  Roman  Remains  recently  found  at  Stonham,  Siiffollc ;  the  second, 
of  the  Illustrated  History  of  the  Antiquities  of  Stonham  Parva  Church  ; 
the  third,  Drawings  of  Miscellaneous  Roman,  British,  Saxon,  German,  and 
other  Antiquities,  mostly  copied  from  various  published  works,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  examples  found  by  Mr.  Watling  at  Stonham. 

^After  the  thanks  of  the  Association  had  been  unanimously  voted  to 
Mr.  Watling,  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  read  a  paper  on  "West  Hampnett 
Church,  CO.  Sussex"  (which  will  be  printed  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Journal),  chiefly  in  reference  to  its  Roman  remains  ;  and  he  exhibited 
drawings  of  the  church,  and  several  specimens  of  the  architectural 
remains  which  he  had  brought  from  it.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable 
were  some  hollow  tiles  which  he  thought  might  be  flue-tiles,  although 
he  was  aware  that  there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  upon 
such  tiles  ;  as  there  was,  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  whole  system  of 
the  ancient  heating  by  means  of  flues.  He  himself  was  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  hypocaust  was  always  used  in  connexion  with  the  bath. 
He  would  also  call  attention  to  some  pieces  of  Devonshire  marble  which 
had  been  used  for  paving. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hills'  papers  and  remarks,  the  Chairman 
observed  that  it  was  very  interesting  to  know  that  we  had  stUl  existino- 
among  us  the  remains  of  Saxon  churches  ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
it  would  be  more  interesting  still  if  he  could  ascertain  positively 
whether  any  of  these  were  built  upon  the  sites  of  Roman  temples.  He 
thought  there  was  little  or  no  doubt  that  Roman  temples  had  existed 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  that  it  appeared  from  Mr.  Hills'  drawings,  that  at 
West  Hampnett  Church  the  smaller  end  was  towards  the  west,  whereas 
in  early  churches  it  was  almost  universally  towards  the  east ;  and  this 
he  wished  to  point  out  as  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  cluin-h.  The 
object  of  making  a  structure  narrower  at  one  end  than  the  other  would, 
doubtless,  be  to  increase  the  perspective,  and  give  the  appearance  of 
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greater  length.  With  regard  to  the  hollow  tiles,  he  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Hills  in  his  remarks  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  hypocaust.  He 
had  seen  many  early  examples  of  tiles  similar  to  those  now  exhibited ; 
as,  for  instance,  at  the  church  of  S.  Vitalis  at  Ravenna,  where  there 
were  some  of  the  fifth  century  ;  and  at  various  other  churches.  He 
thought  that  the  employment  of  Roman  materials  in  buildings  did  not 
by  any  means  demonstrate  the  fact  that  they  were  of  Saxon  date  ;  as, 
indeed,  was  proved  in  the  case  of  St.  Albans'  Abbey.  With  regard  to 
the  base  of  a  column  of  the  Korman  period,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it 
had  been  turned  up  at  a  later  time,  and  made  to  serve  for  a  piscina,  as 
this  practice  was  very  general  during  the  whole  of  the  mediaeval 
period. 

After  further  remarks  had  been  made  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Blashill, 
and  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright, 

Mr.  Grover,  in  confirmation  of  the  Chairman's  remark,  that  Roman 
temples  had  existed  in  this  country,  mentioned  a  stone  which  had  been 
found  at  Chichester  with  the  inscribed  dedication  of  a  temple  to  Mer- 
cury by  Pudens  Claudius  Linus.  He  added  that  there  were  also,  in 
his  opinion,  distinct  proofs  of  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  Britain 
before  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 

The  Chairman  read  a  paper,  "  On  Signacula  found  in  London"  (in 
continuation  of  that  in  vol.  xxiii,  pp.  327-333),  which  will  be  printed 
in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  in  addition  to  the  collection  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Hills,  and  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Whincopp,  Mr.  H.  Wathng  had 
announced  the  further  discovery  of  ancient  relics  at  Stonham,  Suffolk, 
and  sent  him  the  following  remarks  upon  them : 

"A  vast  quantity  of  Roman  and  other  remains  have  been  found 
lately  in  the  valley  intersecting  the  two  parishes  of  Earl's  Stonham  and 
Stonham  Little.  This  valley  was  apparently  devoted  to  the  purpose 
of  dwellings,  and  that  to  the  south  was  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
interments,  as  vast  quantities  of  urns  of  a  dark  colour,  covered  with  a 
tile,  and  containing  human  bones,  with  large  nails,  etc.,  occur.  It  is 
evident  that  the  present  church  here  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  pagan 
temple,  as  on  the  north  is  an  extensive  barrow,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
urns  of  a  grey  colour  are  found,  and  within  the  yard  is  a  tumulus.  In 
consequence  of  stoppages  through  agriculture  only  fifteen  rods  have  as 
yet  been  excavated ;  but  from  so  small  a  piece  of  land  vast  quantities 
of  pottery,  iron,  lead,  glass,  copper  coins,  querns,  flue-tiles,  etc.,  have 
been  obtained  ;  also  a  number  of  flint  implements,  as  celts,  arrow  and 
spear-heads,  scrapers,  '  strike-a-lights,'  etc. ;  with  a  great  quantity  of 
oyster  and  other  shells,  and  a  numerous  display  of  deer's  horns  and 
bones  of  the  deer,  hog,  horse,  ox,  wolf,  etc." 

Mr.  Watling  also  suggests  that  the  Stonhams  may  be  the  true  site  of 
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Sitomagns,  placed  between  Venta  Icenorum  and  Cambretonum  in  the 
ninth  iter  of  Antonine,  and  loeaHsed  by  some  authors  at  Stowmarket. 
Mr.  Watling's  communication  was  accompanied  by  excellent  drawings 
of  several  of  the  Stonham  relics.  Among  them  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  shells  of  the  ostrea  edidis,  huccltmm  undahim,  and  natica  castanea; 
of  the  horn-core  of  the  goat,  the  metatarsus  of  the  deer ;  the  truncated 
fork  of  a  fine  antler  of  the  cervtis  elejdias,  probably  a  portion  of  an 
implement ;  and  a  poiutod  bone,  apparently  a  tool ;  knives,  key,  and 
nail  of  iron;  leaden  weight  or  sink  (r)  ;  and  fragments  of  terra-cotta, 
one  being  a  good  sized  grotesque  mask,  of  a  brown  hue,  belonging  to 
the  class  of  vessels  mentioned  in  this  Journal  (xvi,  356)  ;  another,  the 
bottom  of  an  olla,  of  a  dark  grey  tint,  with  the  maker's  initials  im- 
pressed in  the  paste  before  firing,  f.^.j.  ;  the  two  last  letters  being  com- 
bined. 

With  respect  to  the  coins  discovered  at  Stonham,  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Searle  reports  that  they  "  are  for  the  most  part  third  brass  of  the  lower 
empire,  and  lie  between  the  reigns  of  Claudius  Gothicus  and  Constan- 
tinus  II  (a.d.  268-337).  Those  certainly  deciphered  are,  Claudius 
Gothicus ;  Diocletian,  rev.  vert.  ;  Carausius,  rev.  pax  ;  Constantinus, 
reu.  Praetorian  Gate,  prov.  ;  Constantinus  II,  rev.  trophy,  gloria  exer.  ; 
Magnentius,  rev.  soldier  vrith  Christian  monogram  ;  Valens  (?).  One 
is  a  plated  denarius  ;  another  a  very  small  coin  indeed,  a  minimus. 
With  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  they  are  in  a  bad  state  of  preserv- 
ation, but  are  certainly  Roman." 

Mr.  Holt  exhibited  a  thurible  or  encensoir,  in  copper,  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  St.  Omer,  France,  and  remarked 
that  the  Abbey,  which  was  of  great  magnificence,  was  founded  in  the 
seventh  century.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  great  revolution  the  monas- 
tery was  suppressed,  and  under  the  Directory  the  Abbey  sold,  unroofed, 
and  entirely  stripped  of  its  wood  and  metal  work.  Its  library  was  dis- 
persed, its  relics  destroyed,  and  its  religious  ornaments  and  utensils 
disposed  of. 


22  April,  1868. 
T.  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H.  Watling,  in  continuing  his  report  of  the  discoveries  at  Ston- 
ham, Suffolk,  stated  that  since  his  last  communication  the  excavations 
have  vigorously  commenced  with  good  success.  Five  flint  implements 
have  been  met  with  ;  one  of  them  being  a  much  defoced,  narrow  axe- 
blade  ;  another,  a  neatly  chipped  spear-head.  More  objects  of  iron 
have  been  found  :  among  them  a  fine  broad  bladed  pair  of  shears,  ei 
inches   and  three  quarters   in   length.     The  fivsli  "  finds"  of  pott 
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include  a  somewhat  compressed,  globose  urn  decorated  with  white 
slip.  One  of  the  coins  deserves  mention,  a  little  barbaric  piece  of  cop- 
per having  a  falling  horseman  on  its  reverse.  The  ancient  deposits  at 
Stonham  extend  over  several  hundred  acres,  and  it  will  therefore  re- 
quire some  years  to  bring  all  the  buried  treasures  to  light.  Mr.  Wat- 
ling's  report  was  accompanied  by  masterly  sketches  of  a  few  of  the 
relics  described. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Baily  exhibited  a  collection  of  fibulee  from  Lombard-street. 
He  remarked  that  the  fact  of  so  many  being  together  led  him  to  think 
that  the  site  where  they  were  found  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  jewel- 
ler's shop.  He  also  exhibited  fragments  of  a  sword  or  dagger,  which 
the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Cuming  agreed  was  Saxon. 

Mr.  Gunston  exhibited  some  chain-armour,  temp.  Edward  III,  found 
in  the  Thames  near  Blackfriars'  Bride-e. 

The  Chairman  laid  before  the  society  some  photographs  of  objects 
found  by  M.  Ch.  Roessler,  of  Havre,  in  the  Roman  cemetery  at  Lille- 
bonne,  and  read  a  letter  from  that  gentleman  descriptive  of  them,  in 
which  M.  Roessler  stated  that  several  cinerary  urnfe,  lachrymatories, 
sacrificial  vases,  medals,  fibulae,  and  articles  for  the  toilet,  had  been  dis- 
covered, together  with  a  quantity  of  remarkably  fine  specimens  of 
ancient  glass.  Among  the  articles  photographed,  the  writer  called 
Attention  to  an  elegant  vase,  with  two  handles,  of  red  earth  varnished  ; 
to  an  iron  lamp  with  bronze  hangings,  and  to  some  small  medals  bear- 
ing an  e&gy  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  Both  the  coins  and  the  sepulchral 
objects  indicated  that  it  had  been  in  use  during  the  first  empire.  The 
disappearance  of  sepulchral  stones  was  accounted  for  by  the  military 
walls  which  were  found  near  the  Roman  theatre ;  for  the  sepulchral 
stones  had,  in  all  probability,  been  carried  away  from  the  cemetery  in 
order  to  build  and  strengthen  the  walls,  and  protect  JuLiOBONA  against 
a  sudden  inroad  of  the  Saxons,  the  city  having  been  frequently  attacked 
during  the  first  Germanic  invasions. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  several  of  the  objects  deposited  re- 
sembled similar  ones  which  had  been  found  in  England.  The  locks, 
for  instance,  were  very  like  some  which  had  been  discovered  at  Urico- 
nium  and  Colchester.  The  most  remarkable  thing  was,  he  thought, 
an  object  which  seemed  to  have  some  resemblance  to  a  retort. 

The  Rev.  W  Sparrow  Simpson  exhibited  a  remarkably  well  executed 
flint  arrow-head  made  by  a  "  Flint  Jack,"  and  sold  to  him  as  a  forgery. 
He  handed  this  round  merely  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how  very 
closely  genuine  objects  could  now  be  imitated.  He  also  exhibited  a 
circular  brass  seal  of  the  fourteenth  century,  three  inches  in  diameter, 
on  which  are  displayed,  in  high  relief,  the  gate,  walls,  and  towers  of  a 
city.  Within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  three  towers  rise,  the  loftiest  sur- 
mounted by  a  vane.     Tlio  upper  part  of  the  lield  is  scniee  of  fleurs-de- 
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lis.  The  legend  is  +stgillvm  :  commvnie  :  civitatis  :  et  :  ville  :  torna- 
CENSis.  He  remarked  that  it  was  evident,  from  the  fleurs-de-lis,  that 
the  seal  was  not  that  of  Tournay  in  Belgium,  but  of  Tournay  in  the 
Hautes  Pyrenees.  He  agreed  in  the  doubts  that  had  been  expressed  as 
to  this  being  the  original  matrix.  He  thought  that  a  cast  had  been 
taken  from  the  original,  and  that  the  seal  he  now  exhibited  had  been 
made  from  the  cast.  It  was,  however,  valuable  as  being  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  original  seal.  He  also  exhibited  a  Chinese  seal  found  in 
Ireland,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Lindsay  of  Cork. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  said  that  some  time  since  he  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  Chinese  seals  stated  to  have  been  found  in  Ireland. 
All  which  he  had  examined,  bearing  this  repute,  were  cubes  of  white 
porcelain  closely  resembling  that  of  Fokien,  and  of  much  smaller  size 
than  the  tall  stone  signet  produced  by  Mr.  Simpson.  The  latter  speci- 
men had  every  appearance  of  recent  fabrication.  The  characters  dif- 
fered much  in  form  and  execution  from  undoubted  examples  of  Chinese 
origin.  The  very  thinness  of  the  strokes  of  the  letters  had  a  suspicious 
look,  and  the  qu^tion  forced  itself  on  his  mind,  whether  the  seal  was 
not  the  work  of  an  European  rather  than  of  an  Asiatic.  The  signet  in 
question  differs  entirely  from  the  examples  given  in  Getty's  Notices  of 
Chinese  Seals  found  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Holt  said  that  he  had  received  many  objects  from  China  with 
Chinese  inscriptions,  and  he  doubted  whether  the  letters  on  the  seal 
were  Chinese  at  all ;  at  any  rate  he  had  no  belief  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  seal.  He  also  exhibited  a  Venetian  copper  vessel  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  used  upon  the  occasion  of  administering  the  viaticum  to  per- 
sons at  the  point  of  death  ;  and  a  hdillon,  or  gag,  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, which  was  used  as  an  instrument  of  torture  by  Sanson,  the  noto- 
rious French  executioner,  and  his  family. 

Mr,  J.  W.  Grover  exhibited  plans  and  sections  of  a  camp  at  Cadbury, 
Somersetshire,  surveyed  under  his  own  direction.  It  stood  at  a  height 
of  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  He  wished  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  traverses. 

The  Chairman  observed  that,  in  describing  the  date  of  such  a  camp, 
it  was  highly  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  works  were  re"- ular 
entrenchments,  or  merely  banks  thrown  up.  Here  the  works  presented 
the  appearance  of  regular  entrenchments.  The  Emperor  of  the  French, 
when  preparing  the  Life  of  Julius  Ciesar,  had  directed  particular  atten- 
tion  to  be  paid  to  examining  the  question  of  entrenchments  ;  and  the 
engineers  employed  by  him  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  no  regular 
entrenchments  had  been  made  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  Hence, 
as  these  were,  in  his  opinion,  regular  entrenchments,  he  thought  that 
the  camp  could  not  be  anterior  to  Coesar's  invasion  of  Britain.  It  was, 
as  he  .should  conjecture  from  the  sections  exhibited  by  Mr.  Grover,  a 
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Saxon  camp  made  after  the  Roman  fashion,  which  the  Anglo-Saxons 
had  learned  to  imitate. 

Mr.  Ralph  Carr  said  that  in  a  great  many  of  the  northern  camps 
stones  had  been  found  which,  although  they  were  now  in  the  pave- 
ment, were  no  doubt  querns  before  they  were  used  for  paving  purposes. 
These  were,  no  doubt,  British  ;  and  he  thought  that  this  indicated  the 
fact  that  the  Britons  had  learned  to  form  camps  before  the  arinval  of 
the  Romans,  and  that  they  required  them  for  protection  against  each 
other. 

Mr.  G.  Vere  Irving  said  that  the  camps  in  the  sovith  of  Scotland, 
with  every  one  of  which  he  was  acquainted,  varied  considerably  in  their 
forms.  The  Romans  did  not  adopt  any  particular  set  foi'm  for  their 
camps  ;  but,  as  Vegetius  remarked,  vained  their  plans  so  as  to  suit  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  they  were  entrenching  themselves. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  read  some  notes  on  reliquaries,  which  will  be 
printed  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal ;  and  exhibited  the  head  of 
a  staff  of  the  tenth  century,  found  in  the  Thames. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Grover  exhibited  a  Roman  spear-head*  from  Ribchester, 
fused  at  the  burning  of  the  temple  to  Minerva  which  had  once  stood 
there. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Tuesday,  13  Mat,  1868. 
Lord  Houghton,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  etc.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  on  the  year  1867  was  read,  and  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  At  the  audit  of  1867  the  then  Auditors,  Mr.  G.  A.  Cape  and  Mr. 
S.  Wood,  represented  to  the  Treasurer  their  opinion  that  the  Report 
which  it  had  been  customary  for  the  Auditors  to  sign,  along  with  the 
balance-sheet,  would  more  fitly  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  ;  embracing, 
as  it  often  did,  matters  not  strictly  belonging  to  an  examination  of  the 
accounts.  In  order  to  avoid  the  infringement  of  the  custom  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed,  the  Report  of  1867  was  reduced,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  a  bare  remark  or  two  upon  the  accounts,  and  was  signed 
by  the  Auditors,  together  with  the  balance-sheet,  as  on  previous  occa- 
sions. At  the  audit  of  1868,  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  Guuston  and  Mr. 
Josiah  Cato,  on  May  1,  the  Treasurer  represented  to  them  the  opinion 
held  by  their  immediate  predecessors,  and  stated  his  own  agreement 
with  that  opinion.  Mr.  Gunston  and  Mr.  Cato  having  expressed  their 
concurrence  in  this  view,  the  balnnce-sheet  is  now  submitted  to  the 
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Genei'al  Meeting,  and  its  correctness  attested  by  tlic  signature  of  the 
Auditors,  whilst  the  Treasurer  begs  permission  to  offer  the  following 
review  of  the  position  of  the  society  : 

"  The  receipts  during  the  year  1867,  as  shewn  by  the  balance-sheet, 
have  amounted  to  £525  :  5  :  7,  being  £9  :  11  :  11  iu  excess  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Although  we  have  this  increase  in  the  whole,  yet  the 
source  of  income  most  important  in  amount,  and  most  reliable  for  its 
steadiness,  viz.  the  subscriptions,  shews  a  falling  off  of  £34:17:10; 
and  the  sale  of  books  also  has  realised  scarcely  more  than  half  the 
amount  of  1866.  But  the  decrease  on  these  two  items  has  been  coun- 
terbalanced, and  the  scale  turned  in  favour  of  1867,  by  the  superior 
productiveness  of  the  Ludlow  Congress  over  that  of  Hastings.  It 
should,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  superior  amount  of  the  sub- 
scriptions in  1866  was  in  some  respects  adventitious  ;  the  recovery  of 
arrears  being  large,  and  the  number  of  life  payments  (five)  unusual. 
In  1867  there  were  not  the  same  arrears  to  be  recovered,  and  there 
were  only  two  life  payments  received.  Thus,  though  apparently  less 
in  1867  than  1866,'  the  steady  part  of  the  income  was  really  greater. 

"  The  amount  of  subscriptions  received  should  in  strictness  agree 
with  the  number  of  annual  subscribers.  This  number  is  391,  as  made 
up  in  the  printed  list  at  the  beginning  of  1868.  For  its  actual  produc- 
tion of  subscriptions  to  be  expected  from  it,  it  has  to  be  reduced  by  six 
honorary  members  and  by  eight  associates,  who  are  abroad,  leaving 
387  subscribers,  who  ought  to  yield  £406  :  7  :  0.  The  actual  yield  has 
been  £16  :  0  :  6  short  of  what  strictly  punctual  payments  would  pro- 
duce. 

"Added  to  the  income  is  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  beo'innino;  of 
the  year,  viz.  £263  :  13  :  4,  which  makes  a  total  charge  against  the 
Treasurer  of  £788  :  18  :  11  for  the  year  1867. 

"  On  the  other  side  of  the  accounts,  the- total  expenditure,  £421 :  3 : 1, 
is  less  by  £45  :  12 :  2  in  1867  than  in  1866 ;  and  the  expenditure  for 
1867  is  less  than  the  income  by  £104  :  2  :  6.  The  balance  in  hand  at 
the  end  of  1867  has  accordingly  been  raised  by  the  latter  sum  from 
£263  :  13  :  4,  at  the  end  of  1866,  to  £367  :  15  :  10  at  the  end  of  1867. 
The  decrease  of  the  expenditure  has  been  upon  the  printing  and  illus- 
tration of  the  Journal.  In  concert  with  the  Editor  this  has  been  brought 
to  £305  ■  1  :  1  for  1867,  against  £394  :  15  :  8  for  the  preceding  year. 
This  decrease  was  necessary  because  the  Council  had  determined,  as 
mentioned  at  the  General  Meeting  of  1867,  to  issue  a  further  part  of 
the  Collectanea,  for  which  about  £150  would  be  required  ;  and  because 
the  Hastings  Congress  had  not  produced  an  amount  which  would  justify 
such  an  expenditure  in  1867  as  the  handsome  amount  of  the  Durham 
contributions  had  allowed  and  required  in  1866.  The  wish  of  some  of 
the  authors  for  time  to  revise  their  articles  for  the  Collectanea  has 
18C7  25 
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hitherto  postponed  the  printing  of  it ;  but  as  the  sum  of  £150  has  to 
be  reserved  for  this  purpose,  the  available  balance  must  be  taken  as 
£367  :  15  :  10  less  £150  ;  that  is  to  say,  about  £21  7, — a  very  satisfac- 
tory sum  with  which  to  commence  the  year  1868,  and  to  provide  for 
its  current  expenses  until  its  subscriptions  come  in. 

"  The  office  expenses  and  rent  for  1867  are  larger  than  they  have 
ever  been  before,  owing  to  the  additional  space  engaged  for  the  society's 
office  work  at  Midsummer  last,  and  to  the  addition  of  a  paid  clerk  to 
the  working  staff.  In  1867  these  items  stand  at  £79  :  19  :  0.  In  1866 
they  were  only  £41 :  6 :  6.  For  1868  the  charge  will  be  still  higher 
than  1867,  as  the  increased  rate  will  extend  over  the  whole  year  instead 
of  only  half;  and  the  Council  has,  besides,  added  for  1868  the  expense 
of  a  paid  reporter  for  the  evening  meetings,  at  one  guinea  a  meeting. 

"  The  ceasing  of  most  of  the  temporary  subscribers  from  the  Dur- 
ham and  Ipswich  Congresses  prevents  the  announcement  of  an  actual 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  members,  although  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  permanent  subscribers.  During  the  year  1867 
twenty-seven  ordinary  subscribers  have  been  elected,  twelve  have 
retired,  and  eight  have  been  lost  to  the  society  by  death. 

"  Looking  forward  to  the  expenses  of  1868,  and  the  means  to  meet 
them,  we  may  take  the  Journal  to  cost  about  £350 ;  the  CoUedaneay 
£150 ;  rent  and  office  expenses,  £135 ;  miscellaneous  and  petty  ex- 
penses, £37. — Total,  £672.  To  meet  the  expenditure  we  have  the 
balance  in  hand,  £367  :  15  :  10.  We  may  expect  £390  from  subscrip- 
tions, and  £25  from  sale  of  books. — Total,  £782  :  15  :  10,  giving  a 
balance  to  start  with,  for  the  ensuing  year,  of  about  £110,  exclusive  of 
the  proceeds  to  be  expected  from  the  Cirencester  Congress,  and  from 
the  sale  of  the  Collectanea, — two  amounts  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 

estimate  beforehand. 

"  (Signed.)  Gordon  M.  Hills, 

"  9th  May,  1868.  TreMsurer: 


?7 


The  following  balance-sheet  was  then  read,  and,  with  the  Treasurer's 
Report,  was  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Roberts,  Hon.  Sec,  reported  a  recommendation  from  the  Council 
that  an  alteration  of  the  bye-laws  should  be  made,  by  which  all  past 
presidents  would  be  ex  officio  vice-presidents ;  thus  leaving  the  Council 
greater  freedom  in  the  elected  vice-presidents.  It  was,  therefore,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Roberts,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  and  carried 
unanimously,  that  the  following  words  be  added  to  the  bye-law  regard- 
ing Administration,  and  that  the  law  should  stand  thus  : 

To  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Association  there  shall  be  annually 
elected  a  President,  ten  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  two  Secre- 
taries, and  a  Secretary  for  Foreign  Coi'respondence ;  who,  with 
.seventeen  other  associates,  shall  constitute  the  Coimril. 
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And  in  addition  : 

The  past  Presidents  shall  be  ex  officio  Vice-Presidents  for  life, 
with  the  same  status  and  privileges  as  the  elected  Vice-Presidents, 
and  to  take  precedence  in  the  order  of  service. 
A  ballot  was  then  taken  for  the  officers  for  1868-9,  when  the  follow- 
ing were  unanimously  elected  : 

^rcsiticnt. 
THE   EARL    BATHURST. 

Ficr^^rrsiBcnts. 


The  Eabl  of  Effingham 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
H.  Syer  Cuming,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 


Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A. 
J.  R.  PiiANCHE,  Somerset  Herald 
Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth,  M.A. 
Rev.W.  Spakkow  Simpson,  M.  A., F.S.A. 
Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


treasurer. 
Gordon  M.  Hills. 

Srcrrtan'rs. 
E.  Levien,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
E.  Roberts,  F.S.A. 

Sccrctarg  for  JForeign  Cnrrcsponticncc. 
Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

^alixograpljcr. 
Clarence  Hopper. 

(Curator  anti  ILibrariau. 
George  R.  Wright,  F.S.A. 

IBrausIjtsman. 
G.  F.  Teniswood,  F.S.A. 

Council. 

J,  W.  Grover 


G.  G.  Adams 

G.  Ade 

W.  E.  Allen 

Thomas  Blashill 

Cecil  Brent,  F.S.A. 

H.   H.   BURNELL,   F.S.A. 

JOSIAH    CaTO 

J.  Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
A.  Goldsmid,  F.S.A. 

'Eutiitors. 
C.  H.  LuxMORE,  F.S.A.      I      George  Patrick. 


J.  0.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

H.  F.  Holt 

G.  Vere  Irving,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

W.  C.  Marshall,  R.A. 

Rev.  S.  M.  Mathew,  F.S.A. 

R.  N.  Philipps,  F.S.A. 

J.  W.  Previte 


It  was  moved  by  Mr.  G.  Ade,  seconded  by  Mr.  H .  F.  Holt,  and  car- 
ried unanimously,  "  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given 
to  Sir  Charles  H.  Rouse  Boughton,  Bart.,  for  his  services  as  President 
during  the  past  year." 

It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  H.  Blane,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover, 
and  carried  unanimously,  "  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
given  to  the  Vice-Presidents,  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  past  year." 

The  names  of  members  deceased  during  the  past  year  were  an- 
nounced, and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  Chairman  closed  the 
proceedings. 
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(Continued  from  p.  108.) 


Thursday,  1st  August. 


At  ten  o'clock  the  carriages  left  The  Feathers  Hotel,  and  conveyed  the 
members  to  Little  Hereford.  Here  the  church  was  visited,  and  its 
principal  features  pointed  out  by  Edward  Roberts,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  whose 
remarks  respecting  it  vnW  be  found  in  the  subjoined  paper  : 

"This  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  (?),  and  was  apparently  in- 
cluded within  the  domain  of  the  Delameres.  The  moated  defences 
still  remain ;  and  on  the  south  side  are  mounds  indicating  the  site  of 
an  extensive  mansion,  which  continued  in  the  family  until  the  time  of 
Henry  YIII,  when  it  descended  to  two  coheiresses,  sole  remnants  of 
the  Delamere  family.  The  Delameres  were  amongst  those  who  came 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  these  two  ladies  were  daughters 
of  Nicholas  Delamere  of  Parva  Hereford  in  the  county  of  Hereford. 
The  elder  daughter,  Susan,  married  John  Dansey  of  Brinsop ;  and 
Maud,  the  younger,  married  Richard  Archer  of  Umbleslade,  Warwick, 
who  was,  in  22  Henry  VIll  (1530),  escheator  of  the  county  of  War- 
wick, and  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  descended  from  the  Fulbert 
I'Archer  whose  name  occurs  in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey .^  One  of  his 
descendants,  Thomas  Archer,  M.P.  for  Warwick,  and  subsequent!}-  for 
Bamber,  was  created  Baron  Archer,  in  1747,  by  George  II.  The  title 
IS  now  extinct.  There  are  in  the  church  several  tombs  of  unknown 
persons ;  these  we  must  naturally  conclude  to  be  of  members  of  that 
family  with  which  the  place  was  for  five  centuries  so  intimatel}'  con- 
nected. 

"  The  church  has  been  restored  and  much  altered.  It  comprises  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  western  tower.  The  last  named  is  late  Norman,  i.e., 
early  twelfth  century,  and  is  of  equal  width  with  the  nave.  The  western 
door  has  some  excellent  ironwork  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
tower  itself  is  in  three  stages,  with  a  sct-oif  at  each  stage.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  tufa  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  rliurcli. 

•  Memorials  of  the  Archer  Fa7nilies,  i>.  1!). 
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The  nave  is  about  a  century  later  than  tlie  tower.  There  is  a  division 
at  the  chancel,  and  a  small  arch  and  steps  to  a  rood-gallery.  At  the 
east  end  is  a  recess  over  the  chancel-arch,  forming  part  of  the  rood- 
gallery,  which  probably  was  originally  an  eastern  window  over  the 
chancel  roof,  the  chancel  bearing  indications  of  having  been  smaller 
than  that  now  existing.  Within  the  recess  is  a  fresco  painting  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  some  signs  of  what  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
an  altar, — an  opinion  in  which  I  do  not  agree.  There  is  a  piscina  at 
the  southern  end  of  this  gallery,  which  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  ceremonial  was  conducted  in  the  rood-loft  beyond  the  mere  ele- 
vation of  the  host.  The  chancel,  as  I  have  said,  was  probably  smaller 
at  first.  There  are  three  sedilia  and  a  small  piscina  on  one  side,  and 
two  canopied  tombs  of  circa  1400  on  the  other ;  also  an  incised  slab  of 
a  female  figure,  said  to  be  Sybil,  daughter  of  Edmund  Delamere.  A 
similar  canopy  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  in  the  eastern  jamb  of 
which  was  discovered  a  human  heart  when  the  whole  church  was 
restored  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  There  is  a  low  side  window  con- 
cealed by  a  tomb  inside,  and  a  plain  Norman  font.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plinth  on  the  outside  it  seems  that  the  church  was  partly 
rebuilt  on  the  former  foundations,  except  the  chancel,  where  no  such 
plinth  is  seen.  The  termination  of  the  old  masonry  and  round-headed 
windows  is  distinctly  marked  on  the  north  side.  Thus  the  west  end 
of  the  nave  and  the  plinth  are  the  earliest  remains,  the  tower  and 
south  porchway  next,  the  east  end  of  nave  slightly  later,  and  the  chan- 
cel latest.  The  peculiarities  of  the  church,  and  the  certainly  eai^lier 
state  of  the  western  part  of  the  church,  almost  suggest  whether  the 
usual  order  of  building  was  not  reversed  here.  The  rood-loft  clearly 
projected  into  the  nave  ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  window,  large 
in  proportion  to  the  church,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave.  It,  there- 
fore, may  have  been  that  the  chancel  was  not  built  first,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  but  that  the  nave  was  used  for  the  services  during  the  time 
between  the  building  of  the  church  and  the  chancel.  In  the  church- 
yard is  a  very  fine  yew  tree,  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  old." 

From  Little  Hereford  the  party  proceeded  to  Burford,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Joyce,  and  by  him  con- 
ducted to  the  church.  After  it  had  been  inspected,  Mr.  E.  Roberts 
said  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  monuments  in  the  church,  there 
was  not  much  of  particular  interest.  Mr.  Levien  had  stated  that  the 
cliurch  existed  at  a  very  early  period  prior  to  Domesday,  and  had  two 
priests  ;  but  that  after  Domesday  it  was  not  mentioned  until  1253,  and 
then  it  was  held  in  three  portions.  There  were  three  churches  or 
chapels.  The  monuments  were  restored  in  1848,  and  I'epainted,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  given  by  Dineley.  However  much  they  might 
regret  that  they  did  not  see  the  monuments  with  the  portions  of  their 
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original  colours,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  had  been  a  very 
considerable  amoiijnt  of  zeal  exhibited  by  the  incumbent  in  the  restora- 
tions ;  but  he  (Mr.  Roberts),  as  an  archaeologist,  would  much  prefer 
their  having  been  untouched.  The  chancel,  he  had  been  informed, 
was  supposed  to  be  Anglo-Saxon,  but  as  far  as  he  could  see  it  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  They  could  not  tell  without  excavations  what  the 
foundations  might  be,  but  there  certainly  was  a  church  there  before  the 
Conquest.  It  was  supposed,  besides,  that  the  church  was  shortened  at 
the  east  end,  and  the  west  wall  cut  through,  and  a  new  arch  inserted 
in  the  nave  at  a  later  date,  probably  just  before  the  Reformation.  The 
registers  commenced  in  1569,  and  were  carried  on  to  1679. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Joyce  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  monuments. 

He  said  that  those  which  would  afford  them  the  greatest  intei'est  were 
those  of  Lady  Elizabeth  of  Lancaster,  who  was  laid  under  the  north 
window  ;  and  a  small  monument,  under  which  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
Cornwalls  was  buried.  Elizabeth  of  Lancaster,  daughter  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  was  first  married  to  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  who  was  beheaded  at 
Cirencester  for  rebellion  against  Henry  IV.  She  afterwards  married 
*'  Green  Cornwall,"  an  account  of  whom  had  been  given  by  Mr.  E.  Le- 
vien  in  his  paper  on  the  barony  of  Burford.  Mr.  Joyce,  replying  to 
the  expressions  of  regret  which  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Roberts,  that  the 
monuments  should  have  been  touched,  said  that  if  nothing  had  been 
done  to  them,  the  archaeologists  would  have  found  them  concealed  by 
whitewash,  and  the  efiigies  covered  with  very  thick,  coarse,  red  paint. 
Through  the  advantage  of  the  Dineley  MSS.  they  had  been  enabled  to 
restore  them  to  their  original  colours.  Then  there  was  the  Baron 
Burford,  Edmund  Cornwall,  a  man  of  great  stature  (seven  feet,  three 
inches),  whose  walking-stick  would  be  shewn  them  presently.  They 
next  came  to  a  little  monument,  or  rather  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  in 
which  the  heart  of  one  of  the  Cornwalls  was  buried,  who  died  at  Cologne, 
and  willed  that  his  heart  should  be  sent  to  his  native  soil.  Above  this 
tomb  was  the  inscription  : 

"  0  Lord,  my  contrite  heart  is  meek ; 
Do  not  refuse,  I  thee  beseek." 

And  also  the  following  verse  : 

"  0  God,  my  soul  I  do  bequeath  to  rest  in  heaven  hie. 
And  there  my  corpse  to  be  interred  when  I  shall  hap  to  die ; 
My  heart  unto  my  native  soil  for  burial  I  betake. 
My  faith  unto  my  friends  I  yield.     This  is  the  will  I  make." 

In  addition  to  the  above  objects  of  interest,  there  was  in  the  church- 
yard a  pillar-cross  which  had  lost  its  head  jiart,  and  which  Mr.  Roberts 
thought  was  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  Besides  this 
there  was  a  remarkably  old  yew  tree.  It  was  stated  that  various  opi- 
nions had  been  offered  as  to  the  reason  wiiy  vow  frees  were  planted  in 
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churchyards.  That  which  was  now  generally  adopted  was,  that  as 
these  yew  trees  were  used  for  the  making  of  bows,  ^he  then  national 
weapons  of  defence,  the  churchyards  were  the  places  where  they  were 
most  likely  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Gordon  Hills  said  that  Mr.  Joyce  had  had  before  him  a  very 
difficult  task  in  restoring  the  monuments,  which  he  had  found  in  a 
state  of  great  dilapidation.  With  respect  to  the  restoration  of  the  roof 
of  the  chancel,  it  was  a  little  unfortunate  that  it  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  same  line  with  the  nave. 

The  Rector  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Hills  in  his  remark  about  the 
chancel  roof;  and  wdth  respect  to  other  improvements,  which  were 
much  needed,  he  would  refer,  (1),  to  getting  the  plaster  off  the  walls 
and  tower.  The  latter  was  good  Perpendicular  work  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  top,  where  it  was  patched  with  brickwork ;  and  the 
whole  is  now  covered  with  plaster.  (2).  A  new  roof  is  also  sadly 
wanted  for  the  chancel ;  and  considering  the  value,  in  an  archfeological 
point  of  view,  of  the  monuments,  and  their  interest  to  the  family  whose 
name  they  record,  it  is  a  pity  that  they  have  not  a  better  covering. 
(3).  To  arch£eologists  and  admirers  of  churches  in  their  normal  state, 
the  high  pews  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  censure.  On  the  whole, 
however,  he  hoped  that  the  Association  had  not  been  disappointed  by 
their  visit  to  Burford,  where  he  was  very  glad  that  they  had  come,  as 
it  was  always  advantageous  to  hear  the  various  views  which  might  be 
taken  of  the  same  objects. 

The  following  paper,  from  the  pen  of  E.  Roberts,  Esq.,  will  farther 
elucidate  the  principal  features  of  this  interesting  church  : 

"  BuEFORD  Chuech  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  It  consists  of  a  nave 
and  chancel,  and  has  a  western  tower.  The  nave  is  long  and  nar- 
row, has  north  and  south  doors,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  to  which  period  the  windows  also  belong,  though  having 
undergone  'restoration,'  much  is  modern.  The  curved  roof  shews  the 
pins  which,  until  modern  times,  were  invariably  used  for  fastening  car- 
pentry, instead  of  nails.  The  chancel  is  also  long  and  narrow.  The 
priests'  door  is  square-headed,  and  has  a  notched  keystone,  said  to 
have  been  restored  from  the  original.  There  is  some  ironwork  of  the 
thirteenth  century  to  this  door.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  an 
angle-piscina  in  the  jamb  of  the  window  ;  and  the  base  of  a  tomb, 
injudiciously  removed  from  some  other  part  of  the  church,  attempted 
to  be  I'estored  by  adding  an  upper  part,  of  the  rudest  description  ;  pur- 
posely intended  to  give  an  appearance  of  antiquity,  but  calculated  only 
to  deceive  the  most  unwary.  The  church,  however,  is  principally  inte- 
resting from  its  many  monumental  effigies  of  those  Barons  of  Burford,  of 
whom  Mr.  Edward  Levien  has  given  an  account.^    Unfortunately  these 

'  See  ante,  pp.  136-150. 
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monuments,  as  well  as  tlio  church,  have  undergone  amateur  restoration, 
which,  although  it  has  been  undertaken  with  the  best  possible  inten- 
tion, has,  I  venture  to  think,  been  caiTied  out  in  a  very  injudicious 
way,  reference  having  been  made  to  the  Dyneley  MSS.  for  justification 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  executed.  It  appears  that 
the  effigies  were  concealed  under  layers  of  whitewash  and  '  cart-paint,' 
and  instead  of  cleaning  being  considered  sufficient,  the  original  paint- 
ing has  been  irremediably  concealed  by  new  oil  colour ;  which,  how- 
ever closely  resembling  the  originals,  effectually  prevents  the  statues 
being  used  for  the  purposes  of  study.  As  these  monuments  have  been 
frequently  described,^  they  need  only  be  referred  to  here.  They  con- 
sist of — 

"1.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  chancel  door,  that  of  the  heart  of  Edward 
Cornewall,  who  died  at  Cologne,  14  Henry  VI  (1436),  and  willed  that 
his  body  should  be  buried  there,  and  his  heart  (enclosed  in  lead)  at 
Burford. 

"  2.  Opposite  the  foregoing  is  the  monument  of  Elizabeth  Duchess 
of  Exeter,  who  died  4  Henry  VI.  The  arms  of  her  father,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  are  beneath,  impaled  with  those  of  Cornewall.  Her  second 
husband  was  John  Cornewall.  This  is  the  lady  whose  daughter,  Elia- 
nor,  married  into  the  Sydney  family.  This  monument  was  repaired 
in  1683. 

"  3.  In  the  baron's  seat  is  Edmonde  Cornewall  in  armour.  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Cornewall,  and  died  in  1503,  aged  twenty. 

"  4.  A  triptych  containing  a  painting  of  the  Edmond  Cornewall  last 
named. 

"  5.  A  wooden  effigy,  helmed,  and  with  a  lion  at  the  feet.  This 
effigy  is  supposed  to  represent  John  Cornewall,  the  husband  of  Eliza- 
beth.3 

"  In  the  churchyard  are  some  alabaster  remnants,  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  some  other  monuments  have  been  destroyed.  There  has 
been  a  cross  in  the  churchyard,  the  base  of  which  only  now  remains, 
but  which  appears  to  have  been  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  is  also 
a  splendid  yew  tree,  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  mem- 
bers and  visitors. 

"  The  original  church  appears  to  have  existed  before  the  Domesday 
survey,  as  it  is  therein  mentioned,  with  two  presbyters.  The  church 
itself  seems  to  have  been  then  a  collegiate  establishment  ;^  and  at  some 
time  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  have  been  changed 
in  constitution,  resulting  in  a  division  into  tlu'ee  portions  ;  in  which  it 

'  See  Nash,  Hist.  Worcestershire. 

■  The  Gentleman's  Mar/azine,  Ixxviii,  p.  f)84,  gives  the  monuments,  and  de- 
scribes this  one  as  being  on  a  chest,  seven  i'eet  long,  supposed  to  contain  the 
bones  of  Sir  John  Cornewall. 

'  Eyton,  Antiij.  Shrojish.,  iv,  321. 
1868  26 
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continues    to   this   day,   each   portion   having  always  had  a  cure   of 
souls. 

"  It  is  the  fact  of  the  Saxon  origin  which,  I  presume,  has  induced  the 
present  incumbent  to  state  that  the  chancel  walls  are  of  that  period ; 
for  which  there  is  no  authority.  Nor  is  it  so,  in  fact,  within  sight, 
whatever  may  be  beneath  the  surface.  But  I  should  expect  to  find  a 
Saxon  chancel  apsidal  at  the  east  end,  and  therefore  I  conclude  that 
not  even  the  foundations  are  eai'lier  than  the  date  I  have  already  given 
for  the  superstructure." 

After  a  few  illustrative  historical  remarks  upon  the  monuments  in 
the  church,  extracted  by  Mr.  E.  Levien  from  his  paper,  "  On  the  Barony 
of  Burford,"  had  been  read  by  that  gentleman,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
had  been  tendered  to  the  Rector  for  his  kindness,  the  party  proceeded 
to  Burford  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Northwick,  where,  in  the  absence 
of  its  noble  owner,  they  were  received  by  the  Hon.  Miss  Rushout. 
Here,  among  other  interesting  objects,  was  exhibited  a  strongly  iron- 
bound  staff,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  gigantic  Baron  Edmund 
Cornewall.  As  the  ironwork,  however,  is  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  is  impossible  to  attribute  its  use  to  that  particular  member  of  the 
family.  •  On  the  handle,  which  is  also  of  iron,  in  the  shape  of  a  ham- 
mer, is  the  motto,  "In  my  defence  God  me  defend." 

After  the  thanks  of  the  Association  had  been  voted  to  Miss  Rushout 
for  her  courtesy,  the  members  adjourned  to  the  Swan  Hotel  at  Ten- 
bury  to  partake  of  a  luncheon,  to  which  they  had  been  invited  by  Lord 
Noi'thwick.  Here  they  were  met  by  several  of  his  Lordship's  private 
friends,  and  an  elegant  entertainment  was  prepared  for  them.  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Lord  North  wick,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Joyce,  supported  by  the  President,  Sir  C.  R.  Boughton, 
Bart.,  the  Hon.  Miss  Rushout,  the  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  Gore  Ouseley, 
Bart. ;  the  Misses  Childe  of  Kinlet ;  Jasper  More,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  F.  R. 
Southern,  Esq. ;  R.  Kyrke  Penson,  Esq. ;  the  Rev.  J.  De  la  Touche  ; 
Gordon  M.  Hills,  Esq.,  Hon.  Treasin-er  of  the  Association  ;  E.  Roberts, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Roberts;  G,  R.  Wright,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  Wright;  Edward  Levien,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hon. 
Sec;  A.  Goldsmid,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ;  and  others. 

The  Rev.  Chairman  first  proposed  the  health  of  the  Queen,  and  in 
doing  so  said  he  was  placed  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty,  as  he  had 
to  fill  the  place  which  was  to  have  been  occupied  by  their  noble  host, 
who  was  detained  in  London  by  his  parliamentary  duties,  but  who 
much  regretted  being  unable  to  join  them.  The  toast  having  been 
honoured,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family, 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  next  toast  he  had  to  give  them  was  one 
connected  with  a  great  institution  of  the  countrv,  and  though  it  was 
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still  uf  a  suuicwliat  general  character,  it  was  one  that  would  come  home 
to  their  feelings,— the  health  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  which 
they  welcomed  into  the  vale  of  Sabrina,  of  which  their  noble  enter- 
tainer was  a  most  worthy  representative.  He  should  be  told,  perhaps, 
by  some  present  that  Sabrina  was  the  Severn.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man then  quoted  from  the  Masque  of  Comiis,  to  endeavour  to  identify 
Sabrina  with  the  Terae.  In  the  name  of  their  noble  entertainer  he 
begged  to  welcome  them  to  the  banks  of  Sabrina.  He  would  couple 
with  the  toast  the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Boughton,  the  President  of  the 
Association.  Ho  hoped  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  he  saw  around  him  would  return  home  not  displeased 
with  their  visit  to  the  valley  of  the  Teme. 

Sir  Charles  Rouse  Boughton  said  that  he  was  quite  overwhelmed  with 
the  reception  given  to  the  last  toast ;  but  as  his  health  had  been  drunk 
only  as  the  representative  of  the  Association,  in  cheering  so  vigorously 
they  had  been,  as  it  were,  di'inking  to  themselves.  In  replying  he  could 
not  but  express  the  same  feelings  which  he  had  already  done  two  or 
three  times  during  that  week.  He  hoped  that  the  Association,  indepen- 
dently of  the  more  intellectual  pursuits  which  they  had  enjoyed,  would 
also  take  away  with  them  a  pleasing  remembrance  of  the  hospitality  of 
Shropshire,  which  they  had  experienced  on  previoiTS  occasions.  He 
begged  to  propose  the  healths  of  Miss  Rashout  and  Mr.  Joyce,  as  the 
representatives  of  Lord  Korthwick,  and  to  express  to  them  the  grateful 
feelings  of  the  Association  for  the  kindness  which  they  had  met  with ; 
and  he  would  beg  Miss  Rushout  and  Mr.  Joyce  to  convey  the  expres- 
sions of  their  gratitude  to  Lord  ISTorthwick. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Joyce  responded,  and  "  The  Ladies,"  proposed  by  Mr.  G. 
R.Wright,  and  responded  to,  on  behalf  of  the  married  and  single  ladies 
respectively,  by  Sir  C.  R.  Boughton  and  Mr.  E.  Levien  in  humorous 
speeches,  exhausted  the  list  of  toasts. 

Tenbury  Church  was  next  visited  and  remarked  upon  by  E.  Roberts, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  who  has  given  a  fuller  description  of  it  in  the  following 
paper  : 

"  This  church  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Worcestershire  side  of  the 
river  Teme,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.^  Its  only  ancient  remains 
are  the  tower  and  part  of  the  walls,  a  flood  in  1770  having  washed 
down  the  other  parts ;  since  which  the  whole  has  been  restored,  and 
the  monuments  removed  from  their  original  positions. 

"  The  tower  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  marks  a  period  which, 
though  Norman,  bore  much  resemblance  to  Saxon  workmanship.  In 
this  part  of  England  many  of  the  forms  were  retained  longer  than  in 
other  places,  and  this  tower  is  an  instance  of  it.  The  upper  part,  ou 
the  south  side,  has  a  baluster  dividing  the  window,  which  has  every 

'  Lewis's  Topofj.  Diet,  gives  it  as  to  the  Virgiu  .Alary. 
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appearance  in  itself  of  being  Saxon ;  but  it  is  set  in  a  frame  unmistak- 
ably of  the  succeeding  period,  the  arch  having  a  chevron.  The  other 
windows  have  plain  heads,  but  the  balusters  have  sculptured  capitals. 
The  parapet  is  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century. 

"  The  only  ancient  remnants  in  the  church  are  a  small  Jyohnoscope  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  which  enabled  the  worshippers  to  view 
the  elevation  of  the  pyx  from  an  adjoining  chamber.  On  the  south, 
side  is  a  piscina.  A  canopied  tomb  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury contains  a  diminutive  armed  figure  of  about  the  year  1300,  with  a 
heart  in  its  hands.  This  is  peculiar  in  respect  of  the  combination  of 
the  heart  with  the  small  figure.  Another  piscina,  trefoil-headed,  has 
been  removed  from  some  other  part  to  where  it  now  is.  The  chancel  is 
said  to  have  been  lengthened. 

"  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  a  gigantic  effigy,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  Sturmys,  of  about  the  date  Edward  I ;  also  a  monument,  in  ala- 
baster, to  Thomas  Acton,  who  died  1581 ;  and  Mary,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lacon.  This  is  intei^esting  from  the  fact  that  the  heir 
of  Thomas  Acton  was  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlcot,  of  Shakespearean 
notoriety,^  he  having  married  a  daughter  of  this  couple. 

"  The  church,  with  a  priest,  is  recorded  in  Domesday  Booh.  The 
parsonage  was,  until  the  suppression  by  Henry  VIII,  attached  to  the 
Priory  of  Sheen  in  Surrey.^  It  was  granted  then  to  one  Richard 
Andrews,  who  parted  with  it  to  the  Thomas  Acton  before  mentioned." 

The  vicar,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  said  the  chancel  had  been  lengthened 
at  some  period,  but  they  could  not  tell  when  or  why. 

Mr.  Hills  read  some  account  of  it  from  the  ArcJiceologisV s  Handhooh, 
by  Henry  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.S.A., — a  work  which  contains  an  immense 
amount  of  valuable  information  upon  the  subject  of  ancient  architec- 
ture, abbeys,  churches,  castles,  etc. 

This  concluded  the  day's  excursion,  so  far  as  it  had  been  originally 
planned;  but  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  invited  the  party  to 
visit  the  College  and  Chapel  of  St.  Michael,  over  which  he  presides. 
A  great  number  of  oriental  and  other  curiosities,  together  with  several 
rare  books  and  MSS.,  were  exhibited  in  the  library  of  the  College, 
which  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  conversation.  The  chapel, 
which  is  beautifully  built,  and  superbly  decorated,  was  very  much 
admired. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  passed  to  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley  for 
the  treat  he  had  so  unexpectedly  afforded  to  the  Association,  the  mem- 
bers returned  to  Ludlow. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Thomas  Wright, 

'  Nash,  Hist.  Worcestershire,  ii,  417  et  seq. 

^  Monasticon,  ii,  29-34.  Nash's  Hist.  Worcestershire  gives  Malvern  as  the 
priory.     Dugdalc's  authority  is  a  roll  in  tlie  Augmentation  Office. 
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Esq.,  ]\I.A.,  F.S.A.,  V.P.  After  an  account  of  tlie  day's  excursion  had 
been  given  by  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  read  extracts  from 
letters  from  Colonel  Colvin  and  Thomas  Jackman,  Esq.,  relative  to  a 
find  of  bronze  weapons,  and  other  objects,  near  Leintwardine,  Here- 
fordshire. Sketches  of  these  weapons,  and  the  letters  descriptive  of 
them,  were  laid  before  the  Association  at  their  evening  meeting,  January 
8th,  1868,  and  they  will  be  found  described  at  p.  64  ante. 

The  Rev.  William  Purton,  M.A.,  then  read  the  following  notes  on 
Stottesdon  Church,  of  which  he  is  the  Rector  : — 

"  Though  I  am  unable  to  add  anything  to  the  little  that  is  known  of 
the  historj^  of  Stottesdon,  it  has  been  thought  that  a  few  notes  upon  a 
church  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  this  neighboux'- 
hood,  though  it  could  not  well  be  included  in  any  of  our  excursions, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  members  of  this  Association  and  their 
friends.  And  as  you  are  doubtless  anxious  to  hear  the  very  interesting 
papers  which  are  named  in  the  programme,  I  think  it  will  save  time, 
if  1  ask  you  to  place  yourselves  in  imagination  in  the  centre  of  Stottes- 
don Church,  and  allow  me,  by  the  help  of  diagrams,  to  point  out  to 
you,  in  the  capacity  of  cicerone,  the  chief  objects  of  interest.  For  any 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  historical  antiquities  of  Stottesdon, 
I  must  refer  you  to  Eyton's  Antiquities  of  Shropshire,  and  confine  my- 
self  to  my  notes  on  the  church  as  at  present  existing.  It  consists  of 
a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  a  rather  large  chancel  and  western 
tower.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  original  Saxon  church  is  the  door- 
way leading  from  the  tower  to  the  nave,  which  is  clearly  the  west  door 
of  the  pre-Norman  edifice — -the  tower  having  been  added  in  the  12th 
century.  The  triangular  form  of  the  tympanum,  the  carved  head  in 
the  apex,  and  the  rude  sculpture  on  the  flat  lintel,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  doorway  projects  from  the  wall,  all  point  to  a  very 
early  date.  The  reversed  position  of  two  out  of  the  three  animals  on 
the  lintel  is  remarkable.  Possibly  Mr.  Blashill,  who  has  promised 
us  a  paper  on  reversed  sculpture,  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  reason  of  their  supineness.  The  third,  which  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be  a  lion  who  has  slain  the  others,  is  upright,  and  in  the  opposite 
corner  is  what  seems  to  be  a  net.  Two  dwarf  columns,  apparently  of 
the  same  date,  having  rude  mouldings  on  their  caps  and  bases,  have 
been  preserved  in  the  church,  but  what  their  original  position  may 
have  been  I  am  unable  to  conjecture. 

"  Of  the  Norman  church,  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  the  north 
arcade  and  the  respond  of  that  on  the  south  side,  remain.  The  orna- 
ment on  the  caps  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some 
country  mason  to  imitate  the  more  artistic  sculpture  which  he  had 
seen  elsewhere.  The  font  is  a  remaikably  fine  specimen  of  a  class  o^"  .  < 
Norman  font  nut  uncommon   in  (his  neighbourhood;  though  in  poin^H^"^^^- 
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of  size  and  in  the  variety  of  ornament  and  depth  of  carving,  I  know 
of  none  to  compare  with  this.  On  one  side  is  the  Agnus  Dei— whilst 
other  medalhons  are  filled  by  a  hawk  pouncing  upon  some  smaller 
^jird — a  lion,  and  what  seems  intended  for  a  wolf,  alternating  with 
varied  floi-al  and  interlacing  patterns. 

"  There  is  an  early  lancet  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
whilst  the  north  doorway  with  dog-tooth  moulding  on  the  capitals  of 
the  shafts,  and  a  piscina  found  on  clearing  away  the  plaster  from  the 
vestry  wall,  seem  to  be  of  the  same  date.  The  vestry,  I  may  remark, 
is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  north  aisle,  and  was  probably  at  one 
time  a  chantry  chapel.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  south  aisle  was 
evidently  enlarged  to  form  a  chantry  chapel  early  in  the  14th  century, 
when  the  old  Norman  porch  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  its  present 
position.  This  portion  of  the  south  aisle  contains  one  three-light  and 
two  two-light  windows  of  flowing  tracery,  with  a  piscina,  showing  that 
an  altar  once  stood  at  the  east  end. 

"  The  chancel  projects  into  the  nave  one  bay.  That  is  to  say,  the  side 
aisles  are  longer  than  the  nave  and  open  into  the  chancel  by  two 
narrow  pointed  arches,  which  were  originally  built  up  for  about  three 
feet  of  their  height  by  dwarf  walls,  upon  which  the  bases  of  the  inner 
order  of  mouldings,  which  were  continuous  and  without  capitals, 
rested.  The  foundations  of  these  walls  have  been  discovered  below 
the  present  floor.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  arch  on  south  side 
is  what  is  technically  known  as  a  low  side  window  of  somewhat 
peculiar  form.  It  is  richly  moulded — trefoiled  in  the  head — and  has 
a  small  aumbry  in  the  sill,  while  there  are  distinct  traces  of  a  shelf 
having  once  been  let  into  the  jambs  at  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
glass,  and  of  a  transom,  six  inches  thick,  rather  more  than  three  feet  above 
the  sill.  The  priests'  door  adjoining  has  a  reversion  arch  of  uncommon 
form — still  further  east  of  which  are  three  sedilia,  with  crochetted 
and  finialled  canopies  divided  by  buttresses  with  pinnacles.  The  north 
and  south  windows  of  the  sanctuary  are  three-light  windows  with 
flowing  reticulated  tracery — richly  moulded — but  the  east  window  is 
of  somewhat  earlier  date.  It  is  of  five  lights  with  intersecting  traceiy, 
the  upper  portion  still  retaining  its  ancient  stained  glass.  In  this,  the 
royal  arms  (three  lions,)  and  the  arms  of  Cornwall,  Segrave,  and  De- 
la-Zouch  occur ;  each  slide  surmounted  by  a  knight's  head  in  mail 
"  ciqmchon,"  except  the  royal  arms  above  which  the  crown  is  seen 
through  the  face,  has  unfortunately  been  destroyed.  From  a  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum  (Harl.  Coll.,  5848,  f.  44)  it  appears  that  in  addi- 
tion to  these  arms,  the  window  contained  in  the  17th  century  the  arms 
of  Blonnt  of  Kinlet,  Croft,  Pigott,  Pesthule,  and  Johannes  de  Chet- 
wynd  ;  also  the  following  inscriptions  : 

"'Pray  for   S'r  Tho'    Blount,  Kuiglil,    and   Dame   Anne,  his    wife, 
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whicli  made  this  window  inthoyeare  1414:   orate  pro  bono  statu  Tlio' 
PiQ'ott  et  Isabella  ux.'^ 

"  The  arms  of  Cornwall,  as  here  displayed,  are  remarkable  as  having 
the  bordure  engrailed,  but  not  bezantee. 

"  In  tlie  process  of  the  restoration,  which  is  now  being  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  our  associate  Mr.  Blashill,  numerous 
encaustic  tiles  have  been  found.  They  appear  to  be  of  the  ordinary 
type  of  those  manufactured  at  Malvern,  having  the  patterns  impressed 
upon  them,  and  either  filled  in  with  white  clay,  or  left  blank.  In 
either  case  they  were  glazed  with  lead,  which  has  turned  a  greenish 
brown,  approaching  black  in  the  deeper  parts.  Out  of  twenty  tiles 
only  two  have  been  found  with  the  same  pattern.  Three  contain  coats 
of  arms,  two  have  the  sacred  monogram.  It  is  intended  to  reproduce 
some  of  the  patterns  and  use  them  in  the  new  floor.  The  old  tiles  will 
also  be  laid  down  again. 

"  In  1840,  the  church  was  "restored,"  by  aid  of  a  considerable  grant 
from  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society ;  the  restoration  con- 
sisting simply  in  the  substitution  of  high  deal  pews  for  the  old  seats, 
the  destruction  of  the  fine  old  oak-wood  screen,  and  the  erection  of  a 
three  storey  pagoda  in  the  very  centre  of  the  chancel.  Most  of  the 
carved  oak  of  the  screen  was  used,  I  am  told,  to  heat  the  oven  at  the 
village  baker's  with  ;  but  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  about 
ten  pierced  panels,  and  a  small  portion. of  the  carving  on  the  rood-beam, 
together  with  portions  of  that  on  the  horizontal  beam  which  divided 
the  lower  and  close  portion  of  the  screen  from  the  upper  and  open 
part,  and  from  these  I  hope  to  be  able  to  I'estore  the  whole. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  venture,  as  an  individual  member  of  this 
Association,  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  the  report  which  some  of 
us  have  heard  of  an  intention  to  remove  the  fine  old  rood  screen  in 
Ludlow  Church,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  return  stalls  of  the 
choir,  may  prove  to  be  unfounded.  The  efiect  of  such  a  removal  in  an 
acoustic  point  of  view  is  sui-ely  very  doubtful,  and  the  removal  of  this 
fine  specimen  of  media)val  art  is  on  every  account  to  be  deprecated." 

Mr.  Purton's  paper  was  accompanied  by  illustrative  di'awings,  and 

'  Sir  John  do  Segrave  was  lord  of  the  manor  in  1270.  Sir  Thomas  Blount, 
of  Kinlet,  married  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Croft  of  Croft 
Castle.  He  died  in  1524.  So  that  the  date  in  the  MS.  is  clearly  a  mistake. 
It  should  be  1514.  Dame  Anne  died  in  1507;  and  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas,  in 
which  Dame  Anne,  his  late  wife,  is  mentioned,  is  still  preserved  at  Kinlet  Hall. 
Sir  Richard  de  Pesthule,  sheriff"  of  Shropshire  in  1333,  married  Joanna  de 
Chetwynd,  heiress ;  and  Joan,  his  heiress,  married  one  Robert  J'igott.  His 
grandson,  Robert  Pigott,  married  Mary,  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  and  daughter  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Blount  of  Kinlet.  She  is  wrongly  described  as  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  in  the  Shropshire  Visitations.  Thomas,  son  of  Robert  and  Mary 
Pigott,  is  described  in  the  Visitations  as  "of  Chetwynd  and  Stotesdon,"  and 
his  wife  is  spoken  of  as  "Elizabeth  «/?>«  Isabella." 
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in  reference  to  the  reversed  figures,  mentioned  by  him,  the  Chairman 
said  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  in  mediaeval  monuments  animals 
reversed  as  had  been  pointed  out  in  Stottesden  Church  by  Mr.  Purton. 
On  tiles  it  was  also  common  ;  and  in  making  them  he  believed  it  first 
arose. 

Mr.  R.  Kyrke  Penson  observed  in  respect  to  the  report  which  Mr. 
Purton  had  mentioned  relative  to  the  proposed  removal  of  the  rood 
screen  from  Ludlow  parish  church,  no  such  intention  had,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  ever  been  entertained.  He  regretted  very  much  that  the  rector 
was  not  present  that  evening ;  but  from  what  he  (the  speaker)  knew 
of  that  gentleman's  venei'ation  for  the  antiquities  in  the  interior  of  the 
church,  he  was  sure  the  report  could  not  be  true. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Purton  had  been  carried,  the  following 
papers   were   read  : — "  On  Milton's  '  Masque    of  Comus,'  "  by  T.  F 
Dillon  Croker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.     "  On  the  Remains  of  the  Austin  Friars 
at  Ludlow,"  by  George  Cocking,  Esq.     The  former  of  these  is  printed 
at  pp.  44-51,  and  the  latter  at  pp.  51-56,  ante. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  authors  and  readers  of  the  papers,  and 
to  the  Chairman,  and  the  announcement  of  the  next  day's  proceedings, 
the  meeting  separated. 
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Biograpljical  iHcmoirs^ 


Since  the  publication  of  our  last  obituary  notices,  the  Association 
has  to  lament  the  deaths  of  the  foUowino;  members  : 


'o 


Gilbert  J,  French,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scotland  (the  mention  of  whose 
decease  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  our  last  volume)  died  2  May,  1866. 
He  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  his  Hfe,  and  during  this  period  published  several  literary  and 
artistic  criticisms  in  the  pubHc  journals  of  his  native  city.  In  1829 
he  settled  in  Bolton,  where  he  engaged  in  active  business  pursuits,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  ecclesiastical  furniture  and 
the  study  of  church  decorations  generally.  He  was  President  of  the 
Bolton  Mechanics'  Institution  from  1857  to  1859,  and  delivered  several 
lectures  there.  Two  of  these,  "  On  the  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel 
Crompton,"  w^ere  published,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  was 
erected  the  statue  to  Crompton  which  now  adorns  the  town  of  Bolton. 
Mr.  French  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Bolton  Free  Library,  and  displayed  an  active  and  intelligent  interest 
in  the  various  artistic,  literary,  and  charitable  institutions  in  and  about 
the  town.  Besides  his  "  Life  of  Crompton,"  several  productions  of  his 
pen  were  printed,  a  complete  catalogue  of  which  we  are  not  certain 
that  we  can  give.  Among  those  which  have  come  under  our  notice 
we  may  mention  "  Practical  Remarks  on  some  of  the  minor  Accessories 
to  the  Services  of  the  Church,  with  Hints  on  the  Preparation  of  Altar- 
Cloths,  Pede- Cloths,  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Furniture,  addressed  to 
Ladies  and  Churchwardens";  "An  Attempt  to  Explain  the  Origin  and 
Meaning  of  the  Early  Interlaced  Ornamentation  found  on  the  Ancient 
Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man";  "  On  the 
Banners  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  and  some  of  the  Earliest  Heraldic 
Charges";  "Notes  on  the  Nimbus";  "The  Substance  of  a  Lecture  on 
the  History  and  Manufacture  of  Stained  Glass  Windows,  prepared  for 
and  read  to  the  Members  of  the  Bolton  ^Mechanics'  Institution";  "  The 
Tippets  of  the  Canons  Ecclesiastical";  "  Remarks  on  the  Mechanical 
Structure  of  the  Cotton  Fibre";  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the 
Authorship  of  some  of  the  earlier  Waverley  Novels";  "  Hints  on  the 
Arrangement  of  Colours  in  Ancient  Decorative  Art";  "A  Catalogue  of 
1S63  27 
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a  Library  of  Books,  cliained  to  an  oak  chest  bequeathed  by  Humphrey 
Chatham  to  Turton  Chapel,  a.d.  1655,  repaired  and  rebound  by  sub- 
scription A.D.  1855";  "  Decorative  Devices  for  Sunday  Schools."  Mr. 
French  -was  buried  in  Walmsley  Church,  universally  and  deservedly 
lamented  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Bolton  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Edwin  Eddison,  Esq.,  joined  this  Association  before  the  Leeds  Meet- 
ino-  in  1863;  but  being  at  the  time  in  failing  health,  was  unable  to  take 
so  active  a  part  as  he  would  have  wished ;  not  that  he  professed  an 
acquaintance  with  archaeology,  but  that  he  ever  wished  to  help  any 
cause  wbicb  promised  increase  of  knowledge  or  social  advancement. 
When  more  able  to  work  he  zealously  laboured  at  the  Leeds  Meetings 
of  the  British  Association  and  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  As 
a  public  oflficer  in  Leeds,  Mr.  Eddison  was  well  known  ;  and  upon  his 
death,  which  occurred  the  13th  January,  1867,  the  regret  occasioned 
by  his  decease,  publicly  expressed,  testified  to  the  high  esteem  in  which 
his  zealous  services  were  held,  and  to  the  public  gratitude  for  his  ready 
aid  upon  every  occasion  which  could  benefit  his  fellow  citizens.  Mr. 
Eddison  was  not  a  native  of  Leeds,  but  had  resided  in  the  town  from 
his  youth,  and  in  due  course  became  a  member  of  the  legal  firm  of 
Messrs.  Payne,  Eddison,  &  Ford.  In  1836,  under  the  new  municipal 
reform  act,  he  became  Town  Clerk  of  Leeds  ;  and  applying  himself 
with  unwearied  assiduity  to  the  onerous  duties  of  his  position,  under- 
mined his  health,  and  after  a  few  years  was  obliged  to  resign  the 
appointment.  He  nevertheless  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
pubHc  affairs  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  his  own  borough, 
till  about  a  year  before  his  death,  when  a  heart  disease  compelled  him 
to  lay  aside  his  wonted  activity,  and  finally  terminated  his  career  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one  yeai-s. 

Nathaniel  Gould,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  died  October  the 
11th,  1867,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  His  long  con- 
nexion with  the  Association,  having  joined  it  in  1847,  and  his  frequent 
attendance  both  at  the  London  meetings  and  congresses,  made  Mr. 
Gould  well  known  to  a  large  number  of  the  members  ;  whilst  his  inte- 
rest and  intelligence  in  the  pursuits  of  the  Association,  and  the  hearti- 
ness of  his  nature,  acquired  for  him  a  large  measure  of  personal  respect 
and  afiection.  His  regularity  of  attendance  was  first  broken  in  1861,  on 
which  occasion  occurred  the  death  of  his  son  in  India.  The  last  Con- 
gress he  attended  was  at  Durham,  in  1865,  when  his  activity  and  assi- 
duity were  the  wonder  of  the  members,  and  where  his  viva  voce  delivery 
in  the  Assembly  Rooms  at  Newcastle,  vigorously  describing  his  personal 
recollections  of  the  old  aspects  and  antique  manners  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  carried  back  to  nearly  seventy  years  before,  created  the  liveliest 
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interest  in  the  minds  of  all  present,  both  by  the  quaintness  and  accu- 
racy of  the  picture  produced,  and  the  perspicuity  and  energy  of  the 
relator. 

Mr.  Gould's  name  as  an  exhibitor  of  objects  of  interest  occurs  in  the 
Journals  of  the  Association,  at  vol.  iii,  p.  338 ;  vol.  vi,  p.  147 ;  vol.  viii, 
p.  140  (a  valuable  series  of  drawings  of  Cromwell's  fortifications  of 
London,  made  by  one  of  his  officers.  Captain  Eyre,  who  was  afterwards 
killed  at  Marston  Moor)  ;  vol.  x,  p.  185  ;  and  vol.  xiv,  pp.  291,  342. 
Mr.  Gould  was  a  good  classical  scholar ;  but  before  our  Association 
came  into  existence,  had  ceased  to  use  his  pen,  except  for  his  extensive 
business  transactions.  In  the  few  years  before  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century  he  had  very  frequent  occasion  to  cross 
over  from  Cornwall  to  Brittany.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  two  districts,  and  contributed  some  observations  to  the 
Gentleman'' s  Magazine  on  the  affinity  of  their  languages.  As  a  member 
of  the  "Britton  Club"  he  shewed  his  interest  in  the  study  of  antiquity, 
and  the  value  he  attached  to  the  society  of  the  acute  and  cultivated 
minds,  and  the  eminent  antiquaries  who  associated  themselves  together 
around  John  Britton,  and  who  honoured  the  Club  by  calling  it  under 
his  name.  He  preserved  a  curious  and  interesting  record  of  this  Club 
in  one  of  Britton's  books,  in  which,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  their 
meetings  at  his  house,  he  procured  the  signature,  with  the  age  attached, 
of  every  member  of  the  Club.  His  time  and  his  great  energy,  both 
mental  and  physical,  were,  however,  mainly  devoted  to  the  active 
business  life  of  a  London  merchant  and  shipowner,  which  made  him 
well  known  in  the  governing  body  of  St.  Katherine's  Docks  and  Lloyd's 
Registers.  Whatever  he  entered  upon  he  did  heartily  and  thoroughly, 
and  with  strict  care  as  to  the  details  of  the  execution.  Thus,  some 
forty  years  ago,  he  prepared  charts  and  sailing  instructions  for  his  own 
ships  through  the  Gulf  and  entrance  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
these  were  found  of  such  value  that  they  were  published,  and  gene- 
rally used  in  the  mercantile  marine.  His  hearty  and  genial  temper 
secured  to  him  the  relaxations  of  social  intercourse  and  the  esteem  of 
many  friends ;  and  for  his  overflowing  energy  he  found  further  space 
in  the  excitement  of  the  hunting-field, — an  amusement  which  he  con- 
tinued to  follow  down  to  his  last  illness.  Here,  again,  the  mere  excite- 
ment and  pleasure  of  the  pastime  did  not  consume  his  zeal ;  but  in 
thorough  enjoyment  of  every  detail  of  it,  he  penned  a  curious  work, 
The  History  of  the  Horse.  Soon  after  his  welcome  and  happy  appear- 
ance at  the  Durham  Congress  began  the  illness  which  proved  long  and 
hopeless,  and  after  nearly  two  years'  suffering  terminated  his  useful 
and  well  spent  life.     Mr.  Gould  leaves  a  widow  and  three  daughters. 

In  addition  to  these  are  some  few  of  our  late  associates,  of  whom  it 
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is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  such  full  parti- 
culars as  we  could  have  desired.     These  are — 

Edward  J.  Bullock,  Esq.,  M.D.,  who  joined  the  Association  in  1859, 
and  died  at  his  residence,  84,  Manor-street,  Chelsea,  in  March  1867, 
aged  47. 

William  Cave  Birdsworth,  Esq.,  of  Lytham,  Lancashire,  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Association  almost  from  the  first,  having  joined  in 
1845,  and  died  in  the  summer  of  1867. 

Wellwood  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Glenlee  Park,  New  Galloway,  N.B., 
who  joined  us  in  1865,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
precise  date  of  his  death. 

Charles  Bradbury,  Esq.,  of  Salford,  joined  the  Association  at  the 
Manchester  Congress  in  1850,  and  died  in  July  1867. 

Edward  Priest  Richards,  Esq.,  of  Cardiff,  was  a  very  old  member 
of  the  Association,  having  joined  it  in  1846,  and  died  late  in  the  year 
1867. 
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THE   CHURCH    OF   WEST   HAMPNETT,  SUSSEX, 

CHIEFLY   IN    REFERENX'E    TO    ITS    ROMAN    REMAINS. 

BY    GORDON    M.    HILLS,    ESQ.,    UON.    TREASURER. 

The  village  and  church  of  West  Hampnett  are  situated  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Chichester,  to  the  north-east;  and  as 
I  have  to  treat  of  the  church  of  West  Hampnett  in  reference 
to  the  Roman  remains  lately  discovered  in  it,  it  is  import- 
ant to  notice  that  the  road  which  leads  directly  from  Chiches- 
ter (the  Roman  station  of  Regnum)  to  West  Hampnett  is 
the  Roman  Stane-street,  which  went  from  Regnum  to  Lon- 
don, and  which  for  several  miles  out  from  Chichester,  and 
in  other  parts  of  its  course,  is  still  an  important  public  high 
road.  West  Hampnett  Church  stands  immediately  on  the 
north,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  north-west  side  of  this 
road. 

Until  the  summer  of  1867  the  church  was  not  known  to 
possess  any  marks  of  greater  antiquity  than  those  of  the 
mediaeval  ages.  So  far  as  its  features  had  till  then  been 
open  to  observation,  it  was  certainly  an  interesting  and 
rather  peculiar  specimen  of  church  architecture  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century;  but  its  modest  pretensions 
had  never  attracted  notice  in  print,  except  the  very  slightly 
expressed  opinion  as  to  its  "  early  Norman  era"  of  architec- 
ture offered  by  Dallaway^  fifty  years  ago,  and  a  notice  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1832,^  which  adopts  Dallaway's 
opinion,  and  adds  a  few  facts  connected  witli  the  then  recent 

'  Western  Sussex,  vol.  i,  p.  110.  -  Vol.  102,  Part  I,  p.  570. 
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discovery  of  an  ancient  tomb  in  the  church.  This  notice  is 
accompanied  by  a  small  and  good  view  of  the  church  from 
the  south-east. 

As  an  addition  to  the  size  of  the  church  has  been  made  in 
the  course  of  last  year,  I  must  speak  of  it  as  it  appeared 
before  this  latest  alteration.  It  consisted  of  a  nave  with  south 
aisle  and  porch,  and  a  chancel.  Its  plan  was  singularly  irre- 
gular (plate  15,  fig.  1),  the  nave  being  1  foot  10  inches  wider 
at  its  east  end  than  at  its  west,  and  the  chancel  bending  off 
to  the  south,  without  being  parallel  to  either  of  the  walls  or 
to  the  centre  line  of  the  nave.  The  tower,  placed  at  the 
east  end  of  the  aisle,  between  11  and  12  ft.  square  externally, 
had  its  upper  story  framed  in  timber,  and  carries  a  low, 
shingled  spire,  giving  a  very  picturesque  effect  to  the  south 
side  of  the  church.  Externally  the  entire  church  was  covered 
with  plaster,  except  the  end  of  the  porch  and  the  west  end 
of  the  nave,  which  have  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  ancient  architecture  visible  externally  was  all 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  being  the  lancet-windows  of  the 
chancel,  its  east  window,  and  a  curious  square  trefoil- 
headed  window  in  the  north  side,  except  that  the  windows 
and  door  in  the  north  side  of  the  nave  were  distinctly  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  interior  the  date  of  the  work  v/as 
principally  indicated  by  the  beautiful  little  arcade  to  the 
south  aisle,  in  which  the  scalloped  capitals  to  the  columns 
indicate  the  lingering  remains  of  the  Norman  style,  whilst 
in  all  other  particulars  the  architect  had  advanced  into  the 
full  use  of  the  detail  of  the  Early  English  style  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  interior  aspect  of  the 
chancel  was  very  unpromising.  Its  Avails  had  been  battened 
over,  and  lathed  and  plastered  (about  forty  years  ago  it  would 
seem  from  the  notice  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine),  and 
every  part  of  the  dressings  to  the  side  windows  concealed; 
whilst  the  chancel  arch  (of  which  one  could  still  see  that  it 
must  originally  have  been  a  very  simple  semicircular  arch) 
had  had  its  stone  jambs  rudely  cut,  in  order  to  widen  the 
view  through  it,  and  its  arch  had  been  cut  on  the  under  side, 
and  made  smooth  with  modern  brick  and  tile  smoothly  plas- 
tered over,  to  widen  it  out  to  match  the  altered  jambs.  No 
stone  dressings  appeared  in  the  arch,  and  I  then  fancied  that 
in  the  course  of  cutting  the  arch  they  had  been  got  rid 
of.     In  the  end  it  appeared,  however,  that  the  arch  never 
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had  stone  dressings.    The  nave  had  a  becoming  ancient  roof, 
and  the  chancel  a  very  poor  one  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

It  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  modern  lath  and  plaster 
inside  the  chancel,  to  put  a  suitable  new  roof  to  that  part  of 
the  building,  to  rebuild  its  east  wall  and  south-east  corner. 
Owing  to  the  failure  of  a  former  roof,  and  tlie  proximity  of 
graves,  the  east  wall  had  separated,  and  half  of  it  had  gone 
away  to  the  south,  the  rest  a  little  to  the  north,  so  as  to 
have  added  five  inches  to  the  width  of  the  east  window  at 
its  sill,  and  to  have  altogether  distorted  the  shape  of  its  head. 

Upon  the  chancel  walls  being  stripped  of  their  lath  and 
plaster,  a  part  of  them  were  found  to  be  of  much  greater 
age  than  any  previous  appearances  had  indicated.  The 
chancel  arch  (plate  16,  fig.  4)  was  found  to  be  originally 
wholly  constructed  of  brick  of  Koman  fashion  ;  and  the  wall 
about  it  to  have  many  fragments  of  Eoman  brick  inter- 
mixed with  rubble,  stone,  and  flint,  laid  chiefly  in  herring- 
bone courses.  The  two  side  walls  of  the  chancel,  extendino- 
from  it  to  16  or  17  feet  eastward,  contained  similar  Eoman 
remains,  mixed  material,  and  herringbone  work ;  and  in  each 
of  the  side  walls  there  remained  a  diminutive  window  about 
2  ft.  8  ins.  high,  6  ins.  wide  at  top,  and  7  ins.  at  the  sill. 
The  jambs  formed  of  rubble-stone,  flint,  and  broken  Eoman 
brick.  The  head  of  one  of  them  destroyed,  but  the  head 
of  the  other  perfect,  a  small  semicircular  arch  cut  in  one 
stone.  Both  windows  splayed  out  to  a  good  width,  inside, 
with  splayed  semicircular  arches,  but  were  wholly  destitute 
of  cut  stone. 

I  conclude  that  the  most  ancient  remains  thus  far  de- 
scribed are  a  Saxon  chancel-arch  with  the  side  walls  of  a 
Saxon  chancel,  the  original  length  of  which  is  shewn  to  have 
been  1 6  or  1 7  ft.,  by  the  length  of  so  much  of  the  side  walls. 
The  continued  history  of  the  chancel  can  then  easily  be 
read  in  the  rest  of  the  cliancel-work.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  old  Saxon  east  end  was  taken  down,  and  the  chancel 
extended  to  about  24  ft.  long ;  the  old  material  of  the  east 
end  was  chiefly  used  in  the  base  of  the  new  piece  of  wall 
on  the  north  side;  the  old  Saxon  windows  were  stopped 
np,  and  windows  inserted  in  the  Saxon  walls,  to  correspond 
with  the  style  of  the  new  work.  The  Saxon  chancel-arch 
was  still  considered  sufficient.  It  was,  no  doubt,  at  first 
plastered  over,  nnd  so  romninc<l.  Mitli  but  little  alteration. 
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to  our  own  days.  The  cliaucel-arch  (one  can  hardly  say  it 
without  an  archaeological  pang)  has  now  been  taken  down 
to  make  way  for  a  larger  opening  into  the  chancel.  All  the 
rest  of  the  Saxon  work  remains  just  as  it  was  found,  except 
a  small  piece  to  the  right  of  the  south  Saxon  window, 
which  was  taken  down  to  save  it  from  falling.  From  this 
piece  of  wall,  and  from  the  old  chancel-arch  and  the  larger 
aperture  made  about  it,  the  specimens  of  Roman  material 
now  produced  have  been  obtained.  The  chancel-arch  was 
wholly  constructed  of  the  flat  building  tile — much  of  it  in 
frao-ments — of  the  two  kinds  represented  by  the  first  six 
following  specimens.  I  was  struck  with  the  weight  of  the 
third  specimen,  a  fragment  which  weighs  just  twenty-five 
pounds ;  but  on  testing  its  specific  gravity,  I  find  it  remark- 
ably close  to  the  average  of  brick  as  given  by  modern 
authorities.  In  Gwilt  and  Haviland  the  weight  of  brick  is 
criven  at  just  double  that  of  water,  viz.  as  2000  to  1000;  and 
the  calculation  for  this  ancient  specimen  gives  just  2006. 
No.  1,  wdiich  I  also  tested,  is  specifically  heavier,  being 
2,306;  its  actual  weight,  21  lbs.  15  ozs. 

No.  1. — Flat  building  tile,  16^  ins.  by  lOf  ins.;  1^  ins. 
thick.  Marked  with  the  print  of  a  dog's  foot.  21  lbs.  15  ozs. 
Specific  gravity,  2306. 

No.  2. — Flat  building  tile,  15  ins.  by  10 J;  1^  ins.  thick. 
No.  3. — Flat  building  tile,  broken.    Must  have  been  about 
22  ins.  long,  and  is  14f  ins.  wide,  2 J  ins.  thick.     The  frag- 
ment weighs  25  lbs.,  and  is  scarcely  half  of  the  tile. 

No.  4. — Flat  building  tile,  14^  ins.  by  10  ins.;  If  in. 
thick. 

]S[o.  5. — Fragment  of  a  flat  building  tile,  10^  ins.  wade. 
Similar  to  Nos.  1,  2,  4. 

No.  6. — Fragment  similar  to  the  last,  9f  ins.  wide;  very 
hard  burnt,  hence  reduced  by  burning  to  a  small  width. 

;No.  7. — Fragment  of  tile,  1  in.  thick.  Probably  an  im- 
brex or  roofing  tile ;  marked  on  the  under  side  with  wavy 
scratches. 

No.  8. — Part  of  the  rim  of  an  imbrex  or  roofing  tile. 
The  tile  was  1  in.  thick.  The  rim  is  raised  Ij  ins.,  and  the 
under  side  of  the  tile  seems  to  have  been  scored  with  some 
khid  of  marking  like  the  last  described. 

No.  9. — Fragment  of  a  hollow  or  flue-tile  scored  Avitli 
\vavy  marks  outside,  on  its  side,  and  impressed  with  lozengy 
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pattern  on  its  end  or  soffit.  It  has  two  semicircular  indent- 
ations on  the  side,  segments  of  a  circle,  2^  ins.  to  3  ins.  dia- 
meter.    This  is  the  Ijottom  part  of  the  tile. 

No.  10. — Fragment  from  the  top  of  a  similar  hollow  or 
flue-tile,  1 2|  ins.  long,  scored  with  wavy  lines  on  both  sides ; 
the  lop  plain. 

No.  11. — A  perfect  flue-tile,  shewing  completely,  as  the 
two  former  fragments  do  less  perfectly,  that  these  tiles  are 
formed  like  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch  in  shape;  8|  ins.  long 
on  the  bottom,  or  in  trades;  lOj  ins.  long  on  the  top,  or  ex- 
trados ;  1  If  ins.  high ;  impressed  on  both  sides  with  a  lozengy 
pattern,  and  on  the  soffit  or  intrados ;  the  top  plain.  The 
tile  is  5f  ins.  wide.  The  cavity  of  the  tile  is  about  3  ins. 
by  9  ins.,  which  leaves  tlie  sides  or  walls  about  1^  in.  thick. 
Near  to  the  intrados  the  sides  are  each  of  them  indented 
at  their  verges  with  a  semicircle;  making,  when  two  tiles 
are  joined  together,  a  hole  2-|  ins.  to  3  ins.  diameter.  (See 
plate  16,  figs.  5,  6.) 

No.  12. — Small  fragment  of  the  bottom  and  side  of  a 
similar  tile;  intrados  stamped  with  lozengy  pattern;  sides 
scored  with  wavy  lines. 

No.  13. — Fragment  of  the  intrados  of  a  similar  tile.  This 
tile  is  only  4f  ins.  wide.  The  bottom  and  both  sides  are 
marked  similarly  to  the  last  described. 

Nos.  1 4  and  15  are  two  fragments  of  a  red  and  white  marble 
cut  into  squares  5|  ins.  across,  and  evidently  parts  of  a 
pavement ;  wrought  smooth  on  one  side,  and  picked  rough 
on  the  other,  to  give  them  a  hold  in  their  bed  of  mortar. 

Of  the  specimens  of  tile,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
hollow  or  flue-tiles,  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13.  I  use  the  word 
"flue-tiles"  here,  but  I  by  no  means  desire  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  these  were  ever  used  or  designed  for  the  purposes 
of  heating.  It  was  in  old  times,  and  often  now  is,  conve- 
nient to  use  hollow  tiles  when  there  is  no  idea  of  passing 
hot  air  through  them. 

I  take  occasion  to  observe  that  the  term  "hypocaust," 
applied  to  a  hollow  floor  in  ancient  Roman  remains,  is 
often  much  misused.  Wherever  a  hollow  Roman  floor  is 
discovered,  it  is  straightway  dubbed  a  hypocaust,  and  we 
are  expected  to  believe  that  the  hollow  was  in  every  case 
used  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  heated  air  for  the  sake 
of  worming  the  apartment  througli  the  floor.     I  apprehend 
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that  the  real  state  of  the  case  is  very  different.  Very  often 
(certainly  in  this  climate)  the  Romans  laid  their  pavements 
hollow  for  the  same  reason  that  we  frequently  do  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  viz.,  to  ensure  their  thorough  dryness  by  separating 
them  from  the  soil  beneath,  and  giving  them  an  under  venti- 
lation. This  was  very  palpable  at  Uriconium  (Wroxeter, 
Salop),  where  I  noticed  the  considerable  thickness  of  the  mass 
of  material  which  carried  some  of  the  pavements, — in  one 
instance  fully  2  ft.  6  ins.  thick  of  concrete  and  rubble  above 
the  hollow, — a  mass  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  hot 
air  from  below  could  ever  have  been  intended  to  penetrate ; 
and,  moreover,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  pavements 
laid  hollow  were  generally  found  in  good  preservation, 
whilst  those  laid  on  the  ground  had  perished,  thus  shewing 
the  real  utility  of  the  hollow  method  in  a  most  conclusive 
manner.  I  believe  that  a  careful  consideration  will  shew 
that  the  real  hypocaust  and  warming  flues  were  used  only 
in  connexion  with  the  bath  and  the  hot  chambers  belonging 
to  it. 

And  again,  as  to  the  hollow  tiles.  At  Corinium  (Cirencester) 
none  of  them  have  been  found  in  use  as  flue-tiles,  but  have 
been  applied  as  pillars  to  support  a  floor,  in  lieu  of  the  more 
common  piles  of  flat  tiles.  No  doubt  these  particular  tiles  were 
made  for  flue-tiles,  and  their  application  to  another  purpose 
is  purely  accidental.  Not  so  with  the  West  Hampnett  tiles. 
There  are  many  reasons,  without  reference  to  smoke  or  heat 
flues,  why  tiles  should  be  made  hollow  :  such  simple  ones  as 
the  saving  of  clay,  and  the  better  adaptation  for  burning  of 
the  thin  sides  than  of  the  solid  mass.  And  again,  the 
plastering  upon  hollow  tiles  would  much  sooner  be  fit  for 
colour  or  decoration  than  if  upon  a  solid  face.  All  of  these 
purposes  were  served  in  the  West  Hampnett  hollow  tiles; 
but  in  their  adaptation  to  an  arch  they  are,  I  believe, 
unique  amongst  Roman  remains  in  England.  In  the  side 
walls  of  the  chancel  there  yet  remain  eight  of  them,  pre- 
senting, in  seven  instances,  their  plain  backs  in  the  face  of 
the  wall,  and  in  one  case  the  ornamented  lower  end  or  soffit. 
Their  true  character  cannot  be  detected  until  compared 
with  the  perfect  and  perfectly  seen  specimen.  No.  11,  which 
is  evidently  the  voussoir  of  an  arch.  The  tiles  appear  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  face  of  the  archivolt  of  an  arch. 
Tliiiteon  of  them  would  make  a  semicircular  arcli,  1  .'>  ft. 
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5  ins.  span,  allowing  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  each  for 
joints.  The  stamped  and  scored  patterns  in  their  sides 
and  soffits  would  give  a  good  hold  for  the  superficial  plaster 
with  which  the  Eomans  would  cover  them.  Their  plain 
backs  received  the  wall  above,  and  hence  needed  no  provi- 
sion for  the  adherence  of  plaster.  Both  sides  being  stamped 
or  scored,  enabled  the  tiles  to  be  used  indifferently  for  both 
sides  of  a  wall,  and  with  either  side  outwards.  The  holes 
in  the  sides  enabled  the  workmen  to  manipulate  the  better 
to  fix  the  tiles,  and  provided  means  to  fix  wood,  metal,  plas- 
ter, terra-cotta,  or  other  ornaments,  on  the  face  of  the  work. 

The  two  pieces  of  marble  also  deserve  attention,  being  a 
foreign  material,  or  at  least  from  a  distance.  I  believe  from 
Devonshire. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  venture  on  conjecture  as  to  what 
Roman  building  in  ruin  may  have  furnished  to  the  Saxons 
the  material  for  their  chancel.  In  the  vicinity  of  Eegnum 
such  material  must  have  been  abundant.  In  the  summer 
of  1866  similar  material  and  similar  herringbone  work  were 
discovered,  and  may  still  be  seen  about  the  very  early  stone 
chancel-arch  of  Eumboldswhyke  Church,  nearer  to  Chiches- 
ter, and  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  West  Hamp- 
nett;  and  in  1851  an  undercroft  was  discovered  in  the  little 
church  of  St.  Olave,  in  the  city  of  Chichester,  in  which 
Roman  brick  was  used.-"- 

I  have  called  the  old  chancel  of  West  Hampnett,  Saxon. 
If  rudeness  of  workmanship  could  always  pass  for  a  mark 
of  age,  we  might  pronounce  this  to  be  of  the  earliest  Sussex 
Saxon  church-work.  I  am  inclined  to  do  so;  but  I  find  a 
better  reason  in  the  abundance  of  the  Roman  material, 
which,  as  time  passed,  became  gradually  scarce,  and  was 
much  more  scarce  in  the  late  Saxon  period  to  which  I  attri- 
bute the  more  perfect  Saxon  church  of  Rumboldswhyke.  In 
the  latter  church  it  is  found  only  in  the  wall  between  the 
nave  and  chancel.'-^ 

A  good  idea  of  the  original, complete  form  of  West  Hamp- 

'  Sussex  Archseolof]C-  Collections,  vol.  v,  p.  223. 

^  Runiboldswyke  Church  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  aisle  in  the 
summer  of  18G6.  Its  walls  were  wholly  stripped  of  plaster  internally,  hut  the 
old  plaster  left  externally.  The  windows  were  all  lancet-windows  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  one  door  of  that  date.  All  of  them  were  palpably  seen  to 
be  insertions  in  a  much  older  wall.  The  chancel-arch  and  a  north  door  alone 
were  of  early  work,  and  original.  The  chancel-arch  remains,  and  the  windows 
and  south  door,  unaltered. 
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nett  Church  may  be  obtained  from  that  of  the  unaltered 
form  of  Kumboldswyke,  or  from  that  of  the  ahnost  perfect 
Saxon  church  of  Ovingdean  near  Brighton.  (PL  1 5,  figs.  2,  3.) 
The  latter  is  mentioned  in  Domesday,  so  is  West  Hampnett 
Church.^  St.  Wilfrid, Bede  says,  came  to  Sussex  about  a.d. 681, 
a.nd  founded  his  monastery  at  Selsey,  which  continued  to  exist 
at  Bede's  decease,  about  731.  He  speaks  of  the  monastery 
having  a  church  of  its  own,  and  states  that  the  monks  also 
"  celebrated  masses  in  all  the  oratories  of  this  monastery"; 
i.  e.,  I  presume,  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  in  little  and 
rude  structures  such  as  West  Hampnett  must  have  been. 
Before  St.  Wilfrid,  Bosham  alone  in  all  Sussex  had  a  church, 
and  its  establishment  was  by  no  means  prosperous.  About 
735  Selsey,  too,  seems  to  have  flagged.  In  705  it  had  be- 
come a  bishopric;  but  in  735  it  lost  the  dignity  again,  and 
was  annexed  to  the  see  of  Winchester.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  to  this  first  period  of  Christian  prosperity  under  the 
see  of  Selsey,  the  Saxon  work  of  West  Hampnett  belongs. 

The  latest  medioeval  work  in  the  church  possesses  some 
interest.  The  north  door  is  a  very  simple  Pointed  door  with 
a  semicircular  internal  arch,  and  a  label  both  inside  and  out- 
side; both  labels  having  a  shield  at  the  crown,  and  one  at 
each  foot, — six  shields  in  all,  and  bearing  arms.  Three  of 
them  are  the  curious  coat  of  Robert  Tawke,  who  was  born 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, — a  T  and  P  con- 
joined, three  chaplets  in  chief;  a  fourth  bears  three  grass- 
hoppers, the  arms  of  the  family  of  Thetcher;  a  fifth  has 
the  Tawke  arms  impaling  those  of  Thetcher;  and  the  sixth, 
three  mullets  in  chief, — the  arms,  says  Dallaway,  of  the 
family  of  St.  John ;  the  St.  Johns  being  the  lords  of  Halna- 
ker,  of  which  this  manor  was  a  member.  These  coats  of 
arms  give  the  date  of  the  former  rebuilding  of  the  north  wall 
of  the  nave,  the  two  windows  of  which  are  of  the  same  age 

•  Dallaway  has  not  noticed  this.  In  Domesday,  in  the  possessions  of  Earl 
Roger,  within  the  hundred  of  Boxgrove,  the  manors  of  Antone  and  Hentone 
are' both  mentioned;  and  are,  in  fact,  the  East  Hamptonett,  Hamptunett,  or 
llampnet,  and  the  West  Hampnett  of  the  present  day.  Hentone,  alias  West 
Hampnett,  then  possessed  a  church  and  one  mill,  and  a  second  inferior,  and 
apparently  remote,  mill  is  afterwards  mentioned.  West  Hampnett  still  has  its 
church.  The  mill-stream  of  the  parish  is  the  small  stream  called  the  Lavant. 
There  is  still  a  mill-house,  now  or  lately  a  publichouse  and  brewery,  standing 
on  the  Lavant.  I  do  not  know  where  the  other  mill  stood ;  but  the  city  of 
Chichester  had  a  mill  lower  down  the  stream,  and  now  destroyed,  which  existed 
almost  to  modern  times. 
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as  the  door,  viz.  aljoiit  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Three  shields  on  a  tomb  in  the  chancel  (which  is  very  well 
engraved  in  Dallaway),^  carry  the  heraldic  history  a  little 
further.  We  have  there  the  arms  of  Thetcher  and  of  Sack- 
ville,  and  the  one  united  with  the  other, — the  union  of  a 
lady  of  the  Thetchers  with  Richard  Sackville,  an  ancestor  of 
the  good  Earl  of  Dorset  of  the  great  Sussex  Sackville  family. 
Robert  Tawke  was  the  owner  of  a  mansion  called  Hampnett 
Place,  not  far  from  the  church,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Stane-street.  His  family  was  succeeded  by  Thos.  Thetcher, 
and  his  daughter  and  heiress  married  Richard  Sackville. 
The  mansion  continued  much  longer;  was  rebuilt,  on  a 
larger  scale,  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  is  now  the  Poor 
House  for  the  parishes  of  Boxgrove,  West  Hampnett,  and 
East  Lavant. 

The  question  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  West 
Hampnett  is  a  vexed  one,  which  tempts  me  to  say  a  few 
words  at  the  risk  of  appearing  irrelevant.  Bacon's  Liher 
Regis  gives  the  dedication  to  St.  Peter.  In  the  Sussex 
Arclueological  Collections  (vol.  xii,  p.  73)  we  find  mentioned 
the  "  light  of  our  Lady  of  West  Hampnett,"  and  the  "  light 
of  St.  Peter  in  the  sayde  church";  to  both  of  which  lio-hts 
bequests  were  made  m  one  will  in  1535.  In  vol.  xv  of 
the  same  CoUectio7is  (p.  89),  the  Rev.  E.  Turner,  M.A.,  of 
Maresfield,  tells  us,  from  the  chartulary  of  Boxgrove  Priory, 
that^the  church  of  Hamptonett  was  given  to  that  priory 
under  the  dedication  of  St.  Peter  at  Hamptonett.  At  p.  94 
he  gives  the  same  dedication  from  another  grant.  At  p.  96 
he  tells  us  of  "  the  church  and  vicar  of  St.  Mary  of  Hamp- 
tunet,  and  the  chapel  attached  to  it."  Now  the  church  at 
present  has  evidence  of  an  altar,  which  stood  at  the  east  end 
of  the  aisle,  in  the  tower.  A  niche  of  the  fifteenth  century 
remains  there,  fit  to  receive  a  small  statuette.  Was  it  de- 
signed for  St.  Mary  or  St.  Peter  ?  The  high  altar  in  the 
chancel, — to  which  of  the  two  was  it  dedicated  ?  Tlie  ma- 
jority of  the  references  is  in  favour  of  St.  Peter  as  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  high  altar  and  the  church,  and  St.  Mary  for 
the  aisle  altar.  It  can,  perhaps,  be  decided  by  a  further 
reference  to  the  Boxgrove  chartulary. 

I  have  described  the  church  as  it  was  before  the  altera- 

'  But  the  inscription  under  the  sculpture  of  the  Trinity  is  wronpfly  given 
"  Sand's  Spiritus  unus  Dcus."     It  is  really  "  Saiicta  Trinitas  unus  Deus." 
18G8  29 
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tions  of  1867,  and  I  have  said  that  those  alterations  have 
involved  the  removal  of  the  ancient  Saxon  chancel-arch. 
Besides  this,  the  church  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
an  aisle  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave.    This  rendered  neces- 
sary the  removal  of  the  door  and  windows  connected  with 
the  family  of  Tawke  and  Thetcher,  but  they  have  all  been 
conscientiously  refixed  in  the  new  aisle.     A  new  arcade,  of 
four  arches,  takes  the  place  of  the  old  north  wall.    The  south 
arcade  of  the  nave  has  been  extended  westward  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  fourth  arch  where  there  was  a  large  blank  space  in 
the  wall.  The  south  aisle,  which  had  no  windows,  except  one 
at  its  west  end,  and  one  in  the  tower,  has  received  a  couplet 
of  lancets.    The  east  window  of  the  chancel  has  been  rebuilt 
with  the  old  stones  to  jambs  and  arches, but  with  a  new  mul- 
lion  and  the  quatrefoil  in  the  head  new.  The  Saxon  side  win- 
dows have  been  w^alled  up,  but  left  perfectly  distinguishable. 
The  eastern  and  western  lancet- windows  in  the  south  wall  are 
the  original  ones.     The  centre  lancet  in  that  wall  had  been 
destroyed,  but  its  inside  arch  was  found  perfect,  and  the  out- 
side has  been  renewed  after  the  pattern  of  the  western  side 
window,  to  suit  the  size  of  the  inside  arch  and  jambs  which 
remained.     The  window  in  the  north  wall,  opposite  to  the 
centre  lancet,  had  been  destroyed,  and  has  been  similarly 
renewed  outside.     The  square,  quatrefoiled-headed  window 
in  the  north  wall  is  unaltered;  its  external  masonry  is  in 
Pulborough  stone,  which  is  not  found  anywhere  else  in  the 
church;    and  as   the  window  itself  externally  corresponds 
with  no  other  in  the  church,  either  in  form  or  section  of  the 
jamb,  it  is  likely  it  was  renewed  by  itself  in  the  fourteenth 
century.     Under  the  small  eastern  lancet  in  the  south  wall 
the  alterations  disclosed  a  good  thirteenth  century  piscina. 
It  was  filled  with  rubbish,  as  well  as  the  little  window  above 
it,  which  was  walled  up ;  and  in  the  rough  work  taken  out 
from  the  window  or  the  piscina  were  found  the  other  two 
objects  exhibited,  viz.,  a  thirteenth  century  carving,  in  Caen 
stone,  of  a  female  head,  5  ins.  high,  4  ins.  wide;  a  small  cor- 
bel, or  a  label-termination ;  and  the  base  to  a  shaft,  6|  ins. 
diameter,  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  seems  to  have  been, 
from  the  perforation   down  the  middle,  and  the  inverted 
cavity  in  the  bottom,  part  of  the  base  of  a  pillar,  water- stoup, 
or  piscina. 
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BY    H.    SYEB    CUMI.VG,    ESC^.,    F.3.A.    SCOT.,   V.P. 

Thanks  to  the  untirin;^  exertions  of  our  associates,  Messrs. 
Bcaily,  Brent,  Cato,  and  Gunston,  we  are  enabled  to  add 
another  chapter  to  the  history  of  "  Signacula  found  in  Lon- 
don,"commenced  by  Mr.  C R  Smith  in  the  200th  page  of  our 
Journal,  and  continued  at  intervals  by  myself  in  subsequent 
volumes.  The  origin  and  purpose  of  pilgrims'  signs  have 
consequently  been  so  fully  gone  into  that  nothing  is  called 
for  on  the  present  occasion  but  to  describe  the  several  sj^eci- 
mens  now  submitted,  and  offer  a  few  explanatory  remarks. 

Beginning  with  the  signacula  of  female  saints,  we  will 
first  notice  those  appertaining  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whose 
relics  and  mementoes,  scattered  throughout  Europe  and  the 
East,  proved  such  powerful  attractions  to  the  devout  during 
the  middle  ages.  The  sign  which  is  now  to  engage  atten- 
tion is  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Baily,  and  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  reorarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  things  of  its  kind  which 
has  yet  been  brought  before  us,  for  it  is  beyond  all  question 
the  work  of  the  eleventh  century.  (See  plate  17,  fig.  1.)  It 
is  about  an  inch  and  three-quarters  high  by  nearly  an  inch 
wide,  and  represents  a  tabernacle,  within  which  is  seated 
the  Virgin  ]\Iary  supporting  the  child  Jesus  on  the  right 
arm,  the  left  hand  holding  a  fleur-de-lys  topped  sceptre. 
Both  figures  wear  crowns.  That  upon  the  head  of  the  holy 
IMother  may  be  compared  with  the  crowns  in  which  Edward 
the  Confessor  and  Harold  II  are  delineated  on  some  of  their 
coins;  but  the  stems  of  the  lateral  balls  are  rather  more 
divergent  than  those  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  and  in  this 
respect  remind  us  of  the  position  of  the  stems  of  the  diadem 
of  William  I,  as  depicted  by  William  al)bot  of  Jumiegcs  in  a 
]\IS.  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Rouen. ^  The  wall  of 
the  tabernacle  is  decorated  with  a  dice-pattern,  the  alternate 
squares  being  filled  with  a  cross  patee,  and  the  side  columns 
are  capped  by  a  long  narrow  leaf.  The  most  extraordinary 
feature  in  this  sigmnn  is  the  rebus  beneath  the  throne 
on  which  the  Virgin  sits,  and  which  consists  of  the  letters 

'  Sec  Fairbult's  Costume  in  Eii;]lanJ.  y.  71. 
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pul,  followed  by  the  figure  of  a  cask ;  which,  considering  the 
age  of  the  token,  I  venture  to  read  as  Wylton  (Wilton) ;  and 
refer  the  object  to  the  abbey  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  which 
was  founded,  a.d.  773,  by  Wulstan,  Earl  of  Wiltshire;  and 
which  in  the  year  800  was  converted  into  a  nunnery  by  his 
widow,  Alburga  or  Elburga,  sister  of  King  Egbert.  Future 
research  may  perchance  show  to  what  image  or  relic  of  the 
Virgin  this  rare  signum  relates ;  but  at  present  all  we  can 
say  is,  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  eleventh  century,  that  it 
appears  to  bear  the  name  of  Wilton,  and  that  it  was  disco- 
vered at  Brook's  Wharf,  Upper  Thames-street,  Feb.  1868. 

We  must  next  cross  the  Channel  to  "  our  Lady  of  Bou- 
logne," who,  until  the  destruction  of  her  image  by  the  revo- 
lutionists, towards  the  close  of  last  century,  drew  thousands 
of  visitors  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  The  lower  part 
of  one  of  her  signs  is  exhibited  l)y  Mr.  Cecil  Brent,  which, 
fragment  though  it  be,  is  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  its 
large  size.  It  represents  the  sailless,  manless,  miraculous 
ship  in  which  the  Virgin's  no  less  miraculous  effigy  was 
borne  to  France  in  the  seventh  century,  and  in  its  broken 
condition  measures  two  inches  and  five-eighths  from  prow 
to  stern.  This  curious  example  was  recovered  from  the 
Thames  in  1867,  and  is  of  fifteenth  century  workmanship. 

The  sacred  bark  of  Boulogne  has  sometimes  been  mis- 
taken for  a  crescent,  and  the  crescent  for  the  bark ;  but  the 
two  things  need  never  be  confounded,  for  as  a  general  rule 
the  timbers  of  the  ship  are  clearly  distinguished,  whilst  the 
moon  has  a  void  field  and  pearled  edge.  Mr.  Gunston  ex- 
hibits several  little  sio-ns  in  wdiich  the  demi-figure  of  the 
Virgin,  sceptre  in  hand,  and  accompanied  by  the  infant 
Saviour,  appears  between  the  horns  of  the  crescent.  They 
belong  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  found  at  Brook's 
Wharfi 

The  signs  of  the  Virgin  at  times  represent  her  nearly  full 
length,  crowned  and  sceptred,  and  holding  the  nimbed  effigy 
of  the  child  Jesus;  beneath  her  the  crescent,  and  around 
the  person  a  flamboyant  aureole.  Such  a  signum,  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  found  at  Blackfriars  in  1867,  is  now  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gunston.    (Plate  17,  fig.  2.)     That  badges  of 

'  A  curious  representation  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  within  the  crescent  occurs 
in  a  painted  ghiss,  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV,  iu  Chicknal  Church,  Essex.  Sec 
O'ent.  Mdi/.,  I)cc.  17^6,  p.  1008. 
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this  type  appertaiued  to  some  particular  place  is  manifest 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  British  ^Museum  is  a  portion  of  a 
sign  on  which  we  read  assvmpcione  :  beate  :  marie  :de.... 
the  name  of  the  shrine  being  unfortunately  broken  away.^ 
At  first  it  might  seem  impossible  that  there  could  be  a  sign 
of  the  Assumption ;  Imt  it  probably  related  to  some  won- 
derful picture  or  carving  of  the  event,  exposed  to  gaze  on 
the  15th  of  August,  on  wdiich  day,  we  are  told  by  Larnabe 
Googe  in  The  Popish  Klngdome  (p.  55), 

"  The  blessed  Virgin  Marie's  Feast  hath  here  his  place  and  time, 
Wherein,  departing  from  the  earth,  she  did  the  heavens  clime  ; 
Great  bundels  then  of  hearbes  to  church  the  people  fast  doe  beare, 
The  which  against  all  hurtfull  things  the  priest  cloth  hallow  theare. 
Thus  kindle  thej,  and  noui-ish  still  the  peoples  wickednesse, 
And  vainly  make  them  to  believe  whatsoever  they  expresse  : 
For  sundrie  witchcrafts  by  these  hearbs  are  wrought,  and  divers 

charmes, 
And  cast  into  the  fire,  are  thought  to  drive  away  all  harmes, 
And  every  painefull  griefe  from  man,  or  beast,  for  to  expell, 
Far  otherwise  than  nature,  or  the  worde  of  God  doth  tell." 

From  the  signs  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  the  Redeemer, 
pass  we  on  to  one  of  the  virgin  bride,  first  of  Tonbert,  chief 
of  the  southern  Girvii ;  secondly  of  Egfrid,  king  of  North- 
umbria.  Etheldritha,  Etheldreda,  or  Edilthride,  as  her  name 
is  variously  written,  was  the  daughter  of  Anna,  king  of  East 
Anglia,  and  born  at  Exning,  on  the  western  borders  of  Suf- 
folk, circa  630.  In  the  year  6G0  she  espoused  Egfrid  of 
Northumbria;  and  twelve  years  later  {i.  e.  in  672)  she 
severed  herself  from  her  royal  partner,  and  entered  on  a 
purely  religious  hfe  in  the  Abbey  of  Coludi,  or  Coldingham, 
in  Berwickshire.  The  husband  soon,  however,  regretted  the 
loss  of  the  beloved  wife,  and  advanced  towards  her  place  of 
seclusion ;  and  she,  having  no  mind  to  re-enter  on  worldly 
affairs,  fled  to  Ely,  and  there  founded  a  religious  house,  over 
which  she  presided  as  abbess.  The  story  goes,  that  whilst 
on  her  road  from  the  north  she  lay  down  to  slumber,  plant- 
ing her  staff  in  the  earth  at  her  head ;  and  that  when  she 
awoke  she  found  that  this  same  staff"  had  grown  into  a 
vigorous  tree,  whose  spreading  branches  shielded  her  from 
the  scorching  sun :  hence  she  is  not  unfrequently  represented 

'  The  placing  the  child  Jesus  in  the  arms  of  the  Vir<?in  at  the  Assumption, 
is  a  tiling  too  al)sui«l  to  call  tor  comment ;  Imt  it  is  no  whit  worse  than  crown- 
ing tlio  holy  .Mother  at  the  adoration  of  tiic  ]\Iagi. 
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reclining  beneath  a  young  tree,  as  in  the  hmtern  columns  of 
Ely  Cathedral;  or  holding  a  budding  staff,  as  shown  in  the 
signum  produced  by  Mr.  Gunston,  which  is  of  fifteenth  cen- 
tury fabric,  and  found  at  Brook's  Wharf,  1867.  (Plate  17, 
fig.  3.)  This  novel  sign  delineates  the  nimbed  effigy  of  the 
chaste  queen  with  her  throat  exposed,  to  remind  the  beholder 
of  the  seat  of  her  mortal  malady.  The  foliferous  staS"  is  in 
her  right  hand,  and  what  may  be  a  book  in  her  left.  In  the 
rood-screens  of  the  churches  of  Burlingham,  St.  Andrew,  and 
AVesthall,  she  is  represented  with  a  book,  but  it  is  not  a 
common  accompaniment  with  her. 

This  sign,  no  doubt,  appertains  to  St.  Etheldreda's  shrine 
at  Ely ;  but  before  speaking  of  her  burial  we  must  glance 
at  the  death  of  the  royal  virgin,  which  took  place  June  23, 
A.D.  679,  and  was  caused  by  "a  very  great  swelling  under 
her  jaw,"  as  Bede  (iv,  19)  relates,  who  also  tells  us  that  "  she 
was  much  pleased  with  that  sort  of  distemper,  and  wont  to 
say  '  I  know  that  I  deservedly  bear  the  weight  of  my  sick- 
ness on  my  neck,  for  I  remember  w^hen  I  was  very  young 
I  bore  there  the  needless  weight  of  jewels;  and  therefore  I 
believe  the  divine  goodness  would  have  me  endure  the  pain 
in  my  neck  that  I  may  be  absolved  from  the  guilt  of  my 
needless  levity,  having  now,  instead  of  gold  and  precious 
stones,  a  red  swelling  and  burning  on  my  neck.'  "-^  Ethel- 
dreda  was  buried  in  a  wooden  coffin.  Sixteen  years  after 
interment  her  sister,  Sexburga,  who  had  succeeded  her  as 
abbess,  caused  the  saint's  remains  to  be  exhumed,  which, 
with  the  linen  clothing  surrounding  the  corpse,  seemed  as 
fresh  as  on  the  day  they  w^ere  committed  to  the  grave. 
According  to  Bede  (iv,  19),  "by  the  touch  of  that  linen 
devils  were  expelled  from  bodies  possessed,  and  other  dis- 
tempers were  sometimes  cured ;  and  the  coffin  she  was  first 
buried  in  is  reported  to  have  cured  some  of  distempers  in 
the  eyes,  who,  praying  with  their  heads  touching  that  coffin, 
presently  were  delivered  from  pain  or  dimness  in  their 
eyes."  Bede's  account  of  the  new  coffin  in  which  Ethel- 
dreda's  corpse  was  deposited,  is  too  curious  to  be  here 
omitted.  He  says  that  Sexburga  "  ordered  some  of  the 
brothers  to  provide  a  stone  to  make  a  coffin  of  They  accord- 
ingly went  on  l)oard  ship,  because  the  countiy  of  Ely  is  on 

'  A  string  of  pebbles  naturallj'  bored  was  called  a  St.  Etheldreda's  or  St.  Au- 
drey's necklace. 
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every  side  encompassed  with  the  sea  or  marshes,  and  has 
no  large  stones;  and  came  to  a  small,  abandoned  city  not 
far  from  thence,  which,  in  the  lani>:uao;e  of  the  Eno^lish,  is 
called  Grantchester;  and  presently,  near  the  city  walls,  they 
found  a  white  marble  coffin  most  beautifully  wrought,  and 
neatly  covered  with  a  lid  of  the  same  sort  of  stone.  Con- 
eluding,  therefore,  that  God  had  prospered  their  journey, 
they  returned  thanks  to  Him,  and  carried  it  to  the  monas- 
tery. The  coffin  was  found,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  as  fit 
for  the  virgin's  body  as  if  it  had  been  made  purposely  for 
her;  and  the  place  for  the  head  particularly  cut,  exactly  fit 
for  her  head,  and  shaped  to  a  nicety."  This  grand  "  find" 
was  evidently  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  the  interior  shaped 
like  the  coffins  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

In  closing  this  notice  of  Etheldrcda  we  may  add  that  Ely 
Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  her  conjointly  with  St.  Peter,  and 
in  six  several  counties  there  still  remains  a  church  named 
in  her  honour. 

In  course  of  time  the  name  Etheldreda  got  corrupted  into 
Auldrey  and  Audrey;  and  from  this  corruption  is  said  to 
have  sprung  the  word  "  tawdry,"  as  applied  to  showy  articles 
of  small  value,  such  as  were  sold  at  St.  Audrey's  fair,  annu- 
ally held  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  on  the  day  of  her  festival,  viz. 
Oct.  17th. 

Having  said  thus  much  respecting  the  signacula  of  female 
saints,  it  now  becomes  our  task  to  take  in  hand  those  relat- 
ing to  the  male  sex ;  prominent  among  which,  for  novelty, 
is  one  of  Absalom,  the  rebellious  son  of  King  David,  who 
whilst  flying  from  the  battlefield  was  caught  in  a  thicket  by 
the  hair,  and  then  killed  by  Joab  and  his  follow^ers.  The 
sign  produced  by  Mr.  J.  Cato  has  lost  its  lower  half;  but 
the  remaining  portion  shows  the  unhappy  prince  suspendeil 
by  his  locks  from  the  branches  of  a  tree,  the  leaves  of  which 
resemble  those  of  the  oak,  (PI.  1 7,  fig  4.)  This  interesting 
example  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  recovered  from 
the  Thames  at  the  Steelyard,  Nov.  6'th,  1866.  I  know  not 
to  what  locality  this  sign  may  belong;  but  Nugent,  in  his 
Travels  in  Germany,  mentions  among  the  relics  in  the 
church  of  Doberan,  in  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  a  branch 
of  the  tree  on  which  Absalom  hung  by  the  hair. 

The  signacida  of  our  Saviour  are  by  no  means  so  nume- 
rous as  might  well  be  expected  considering  the  quantity  of 
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fragments  of  the  crown  of  thorns  and  lignum  crucis,  the  holy 
nails,  Lances,  true  blood,  etc.,  which  were  displayed  in  various 
places.  The  "star  of  Bethlehem"  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  familiar  signs  of  the  Redeemer,  and  yet  this  cannot  be 
called  common.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christian  art  the  star 
seen  in  the  east  is  generally  drawn  like  an  heraldic  mullet 
of  six  points.  On  the  old  clog-almanacks  the  Epiphany  is 
marked  by  a  many  straight-rayed  star;  whilst  the  majority 
of  the  pilgrims'  signs  that  I  have  examined  are  etoilles  of 
six  wavy  rays,  such  as  that  produced  by  Mr.  Cato,  which  is 
referrible  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was 
found  in  Moorfields.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  fine  example 
has  been  gilt.     (Plate  17,  fig.  5.y 

With  exception  of  those  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  signa- 
cula  of  the  holy  persons  of  the  Scriptures  are  greatly  out- 
numbered by  those  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  post-biblical 
ao-es.  We  will  divide  the  signs  of  these  saints  into  two 
groups,  ecclesiastical  and  royal,  and  descant  on  them  in  the 
order  of  time  in  which  the  several  individuals  flourished  to 
whom  they  appertain. 

The  fame  of  Jago  of  Compostella  and  Ildefonse  of  Toledo 
have  well  nigh  eclipsed  the  lesser  lights  of  Spanish  saint- 
dom.  But  Spain  has  no  lack  of  canonised  worthies ;  not 
the  least  among  whom  is  Narcissus,  patron  of  the  cities  of 
Cordova,  Gerona,  and  Seville ;  who,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  century,  presided  over  the  see  of  Gerona, 
and  whose  corpse  was  believed  to  have  long  existed  un- 
touched by  corruption.  Little  is  heard  of  St.  Narcissus  in 
England;  and  Mr.  Cato  may  be  congratulated  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  sign  of  this  ancient  bishop,  whose  festival  is  set 
down  in  the  Spanish  calendar  on  Oct.  2.9.  This  singular, 
vesica-shaped  signum  displays  in  its  centre  the  mitred  bust 
of  the  prelate  with  an  angel  above,  below,  and  on  either 

'  A  six-rayed  star  of  similar  form  to  the  above  occurs  in  the  painted  glass 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  assigned  by  Mr.  O'Connor  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
(See  Jounial,  xi,  89.)  The  badge  of  the  order  of  Bethlemites,  who  came  into 
I<:ngland  in  1257,  was  a  star  of  five  mys.  In  ancient  representations  of  the 
Nativity,  the  "  star  of  Bethlehem"  is  at  times  delineated  with  a  long  ray  point- 
ing towards  the  Divine  Infant,  and  which  makes  it  look  much  like  a  comet. 
For  an  example  see  Hone's  £:ver7/  Day  Book,  i,  IG)  0.  The  flowers  called  "  stars 
of  Bethlehem"  are  not  dedicated  to  the  Saviour,  as  might  be  expected,  but  to 
ditrercnt  saints.  Thus  the  "  Great  Star  of  Bethlehem"  {Ornithogalum  nmhel- 
latnm)  and  the  "  Yellow  Star  of  Bethlehem"  {0.  Inteiim)  arc  given  respectively 
to  St.  .John  Nepomucen  and  St.  Jose|  h,  whilst  another  "  Yellow  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem"' {Triu/oi'Oijon  protends)  is  allotted  to  St.  Yvo. 
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side,  bearing  liim  to  heaveu.     It  may  Ijc  assigned  to  circa 
1400,  and  was  recovered  from  tlie  Thames.    (PI.  17,  fig.  6.) 

In  our  Journal  (xix,  98)  is  engraved  a  bugle-horn  with 
its  cords  ensigned  by  a  cross, — a  sign  of  the  famous  St.  Hu- 
bert, the  date  of  which  appears  to  be  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  ]\Ir.  C.  Brent  places 
before  us  a  sign  of  the  same  great  patron  of  hunters,  of 
about  a  hundred  years  earlier  date,  and  presenting  certain 
differences  in  design.  (Plate  17,  fig.  7.)  The  horn  is  sur- 
rounded with  ornamented  bands,  and  the  suspending  strap 
decorated  with  bossets,  and  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower 
portion,  the  latter  being  occupied  by  an  architectural  tre- 
foil. 

It  may  be  useful  to  note  that  the  bugle  is  one  of  the 
emblems  of  the  Eoman  knight  St.  Eustace,  as  well  as  of  the 
noble  Frenchman  Hubert;  but  by  common  assent  the  sig- 
nacula  of  this  type,  found  in  London,  are  given  to  the  latter 
saint.  This  irreligious  sportsman,  this  holy  hermit  of  Ar- 
dennes, and  finally  pious  bishop  of  Liege,  died  circa  82.';, 
and  is  commemorated  in  the  papal  church  on  Nov.  3. 

The  signacula  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury  come  thick  and 
fast  upon  us,  and,  without  intending  any  disrespect  to  the 
proud  prelate,  I  cannot  help  echoing  the  warning  wont  to 
be  given  at  the  doors  of  "  the  Garden"  and  "  the  Lane," 
beware  of  your  pockets;  for  Becket  has  somehow  been,  and 
still  is,  the  vehicle  of  much  knavery  and  fraud  ;  and  at  the 
present  moment  the  market  is  regularly  glutted  with  his 
false  signs.  The  signacula  now  produced  are,  however,  un- 
doubtedly genuine  works  of  antiquity. 

To  Mr.  C.  Brent  we  are  indebted  for  the  exhibition  of  a 
stgninn  of  Becket,  which  for  size  and  character  may  justly 
be  designated  a  portrait-bust  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
This  is  one  of  the  Canterbury  tokens;  but  Mv.  Brent  has 
two  brooches  relating  to  the  martyr,  which  to  my  thinking 
are  of  French  manufacture,  of  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  (Plate  17,  figs.  8,  .0.)  They  both  measure 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  field  of  one  is 
occupied  by  a  sexafoil,  the  margin  by  the  words  SACTE . 
THOM  A  .  o  .  p  .  M.  The  second  example  reads,  s  .  thom  .  or  . 
p  .  ME.:  and  in  the  field  is  a  sort  of  octafoil  enclosinfi:  a  cross 
composed  of  four  ficurs  de  lys.  In  the  British  Museum  is 
a  circular  brooch  with  a  ficnr  dc  Ivs  in  the  centre,  suri-ounded 
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by  the  legend,  sancte  .  thoma  .  or  .  p  .  m.;  and  Mr.  Gimston 
produces  one  almost  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  first 
described  specimen.  These  brooches  may  have  been  sold 
to  pilgrims  visiting  the  relics  of  St.  Thomas  at  the  cathedral 
of  Sens,  consisting  of  one  of  his  mitres,  and  the  chasuble, 
alb,  girdle,  and  maniple  employed  whilst  at  mass  during  his 
sojourn  in  that  city  a.d.  1166;  or  other  of  his  relics  pre- 
served in  the  church  of  St.  Bertin  at  St.  Omer,  which  com- 
prised his  blood,  portions  of  his  brain,  etc. 

Fermails  with  legends  relating  to  the  Saviour,  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  the  three  Kings  of  Cologne,  have  already  been 
described  in  this  Journal  (xviii,  229;  xxi,  84;  xxii,  451; 
xxiii,  87);  and  Mr.  Gunston  now  introduces  to  us  one  found 
in  1867,  at  Blackfriars,  bearing  the  invocation,  "  St.  Thomas, 
pray  for  me"  (sacte  .  thoma  .  or  .  p  .  m).  It  is  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Cato  for  the  production  of  a 
rare  little  bauble,  which,  from  the  letter  T  in  its  centre,  has 
been  regarded  as  a  sign  of  St.  Thomas;  but  I  scarcely  think 
it  can  claim  connexion  with  this  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
(Plate  17,  fig.  10.)  It  is  of  rather  late  fourteenth  century 
make,  and  represents  the  four-leaved  shamrock,  which,  from 
its  crucial  figure,  may  be  accepted  as  an  emblem  of  the  Ee- 
deemer,  just  as  the  normal  trefoil  is  of  the  holy  Trinity. 
Both  in  England  and  Ireland  the  quatrefoil  variety  of  clover 
is  considered  as  a  precious  thing  endowed  with  mystic  po- 
tency. In  Willsford's  Nature's  Secrets  (p.  136)  we  read 
that  "  trefoile,  or  claver-grasse,  against  stormy  and  tempest- 
uous weather  will  seem  rough,  and  the  leaves  of  it  stare  and 
rise  up,  as  if  it  were  afraid  of  an  assault."  And  in  Gerarde's 
Herhall  (p.  1187)  we  are  told  that  "Pliny  writeth,  and  set- 
teth  it  doune  for  certaine,  that  the  leaves  hereof  do  tremble, 
and  stand  right  up  against  the  comming  of  a  storme  or  tem- 
pest." 

The  Trifolium  re2')ens  is  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick ;  but  the 
T  on  the  sign  will  not  fit  well  with  this  good  man's  name. 
But  it  is  the  initial  of  tonitrus,  thunder;  and  as  we  find 
the  shamrock  so  sensitive  about  storms,  may  we  not  have, 
in  the  little  rarity  before  us,  a  charm  against  tempests. 
Surely  a  quadrafoliate  clover  would  make  as  powerful  a 
charm  as  a  bay-leaf  or  the  houseleek,  both  of  which  we  know 
were  formerly  carried  about  the  person  as  thunder-amulets. 
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If  this  object  be  not  a  charm,  but  a  pilgrim's  sign,  I  must 
confess  I  know  of  no  saint  nor  shrine  to  which  it  can  be 
allotted,  and  shall  gratefully  receive  any  more  valid  expla- 
nation of  its  purpose  than  I  am  yet  able  to  offer. 

Among  England's  canonised  prelates,  Eichard  of  Chiches- 
ter holds  a  distinguislied  place,  and,  like  Becket  and  other 
ancient  churchmen,  had  his  special  signacula;  one  of  which, 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  found  at 
the  Steelyard,  June  13,  1866,  and  is  now  kindly  submitted 
for  inspection  by  Mr.  Cato.  (Plate  17,  fig.  11.)  In  this  sign 
the  saint  appears  kneeling,  and  holding  a  chalice  in  his  right 
hand,  whilst  with  the  left  he  raises  its  cover.  The  taber- 
nacle enclosing  this  effigy  is  supported  on  a  ^c«t-formed  base 
decorated  with  pearling. 

St.  Richard  was  born  at  Wyche  (now  Droit wich),  a  few 
miles  from  Worcester,  a.d.  1198;  and  after  studying  succes- 
sively at  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Bologna,  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Chichester  in  1245.  It  is  said  that  after  his  election  to 
the  episcopate,  he  fell  down  with  the  chalice  in  his  hand, 
but  the  wine  was  miraculously  preserved  from  being  spilled : 
hence  he  is  usually  shown  with  a  chalice  at  his  feet,  or  kneel- 
ing with  one  before  him,  as  in  the  signum.  De  Wyche  pre- 
sided over  his  see  until  April  3, 1253,  when  he  breathed  his 
last,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  in  the  hospital  called 
"  God's  House,"  at  Dover.  Florence  of  Worcester  tells  us, 
sith  anno  1261,  that  "Pope  Urban  canonised  St.  Richard, 
bishop  of  Chichester,  and  appointed  the  3rd  of  the  nones 
(the  3rd)  of  April  to  be  kept  as  the  day  of  his  entombment."^ 
Many  miracles  are  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  the  tomb 
of  St.  Richard,  the  fame  of  which  drew  crowds  of  pilgrims 
to  his  shrine.  In  John  Heywood's  play  of  The  Four  P's, 
the  palmer  speaks  of  having  been 

"  At  Saynt  Rycliarde  and  at  Saynt  Roke, 
And  at  our  Lady  that  standeth  in  the  oke." 

Though  St.  Richard's  body  lay  enshiined  at  Chichester,  his 
admirers  were  gratified  with  the  sight  of  one  of  his  arms  at 
Canterbury,  where  it  was  preserved  in  a  case  of  gilded 
silver.^  One  church,  viz.  that  of  Aberford,  West  Riding  of 
York,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Richard. 


Ills: 


'  In  the  clog-almanack-s  St.  Richartl's  day  is  distinguished  l>y  a  ploughshare,  ;>i-i:^ 
and  in  Callot's  Iimu/es  the  saint  is  delineated  following  the  plough.  /  -^  /  \^'\ 

2  Sec  Appendix  to  Dart's  Hist,  of  the  Cathe<h-al  of  Canterhunj.  /  o/  V"^v       \^  1 
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Quitting  the  signacula  of  ecclesiastics,  we  come  lastly  to 

those  of  royalty. 

In  my  paper,  "  On  the  Kings  of  East  Anglia,"  printed  in 
this  Journal  (xxi,  26),  so  much  was  said  about  the  life  and 
death  of  St.  Edmund  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  his 
sad  history  when  describing  one  of  his  signs  found  at  Queen- 
hithe,  Jan.  2,  1867,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cato.  (Plate  17, 
fig.  12.)  This  rare  example  appears  to  be  of  early  fifteenth 
century  work,  and  though  somewhat  broken  is  yet  suffici- 
ently perfect  to  show  that  it  represents  a  nearly  nude  figure 
bound  to  a  tree,  and  transfixed  with  three  arrows.  At  the 
feet  reclines  a  wolf,  the  faithful  guai'dian  of  the  monarch's 
head,  which  was  cut  off  by  the  cruel  Danes  in  Hoxne  Wood, 
A.D.  870.^  Besides  the  shrine  of  the  royal  martyr  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  pilgrimages  were  made  to  his  effigy  at  Hoxne, 
so  that  it  may  be  a  question  as  to  which  locality  this  most 
interesting  specimen  should  be  referred.^ 

The  palmer  in  Heywood's  Four  P's  brags  that  he  has 
prayed 

"  At  Mayster  Jolni  Sliorne,  in  Canterbury, 
The  great  God  of  Katewade,  at  Kynge  Henry." 

The  latest  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  items  in  the 
present  batch  of  signacula,  relates  to  this  same  "  Kynge 
Henry,"  sixth  of  that  name,  to  whose  tomb  at  W  indsor  many 
pilgrims  flocked,  and  at  which,  according  to  old  story,  many 
a  miracle  was  wrought.  This  sign  belongs  to  Mr.  Brent. 
It  was  found  in  the  Thames  in  1867,  and  difi'ers  materially 
from  the  one  given  in  this  Journal  (i,  205).  The  lower  part  of 
the  specimen  before  us  represents  a  castellated  building,  in- 
tended, no  doubt,  for  the  Tower  of  London,  the  place  of  his 
asserted  murder ;  and  apparently  rising  from  the  ramparts 
is  the  demi-effigy  of  the  ill-fated  prince,  crowned,  and  hold- 
ing a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand.  The  left,  which  supported 
the  orb  and  cross,  is  broken  off.     (PL  17,  fig.  13.) 

The  chronicler  Holinshed  gives  the  following  narrative 
of  "  the  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster."  "  Poor  King 
Henry  VI,  a  little  before  deprived  of  his  realm  and  imperial 
crown,  was  now  in  the  Tower  spoiled  of  his  life  by  Richard 
Duke  of  Glostcr  (as  the  constant  fame  ran),  who,  to  the 

1  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Edmund  forms  the  subject  on  the  face  of  the  seal  of 
St.  Edmundsbury.     (See  Gent.  Mac/.,  Jan,  1784,  p,  14.) 
-  See  Bloracficld's  /fist,  of  Norfolk,  ii,  433. 
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intent  that  his  lu'other,  King  Edward,  might  reign  in  more 
surety,  murdered  the  said  King  Henry  with  a  darjfjer, 
although  some  writers  of  that  time,  favouring  altogether  the 
house  of  York,  have  recorded  that,  after  he  understood  what 
losses  had  chanced  to  his  friends,  and  how  not  only  his  son, 
but  also  all  other  his  chief  pai'takers,  were  dead  and  de- 
spatched, he  took  it  so  to  heart,  that  of  pure  displeasure, 
indignation,  and  melancholy,  he  died  the  three  and  twentieth 
of  May  (1471).  The  dead  corpse,  on  the  Ascension  even 
(the  29th),  was  conveyed  with  bills  and  glaives  pompously 
(if  you  will  call  that  a  funeral  pomp)  from  the  Tower  to  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  and  there  laid  on  a  bier,  where  it  rested 
the  space  of  one  whole  day ;  and  on  the  next  day  after,  it 
was  conveyed,  without  priest  or  clerk,  torch  or  taper,  sing- 
ing or  saying,  unto  the  monastery  of  Chertsey,  distant  from 
London  fifteen  miles,  and  there  was  it  first  buried ;  but  after 
it  was  removed  to  Windsor,  and  there  in  a  new  vault  newly 
inhumulate." 

"  The  dagger  that  kyllyd  King  Henry,  schethe  and  all," 
was  among  the  relics  preserved  at  Caversham  in  Oxford- 
shire;-^ and  what  seemed  to  strengthen  the  popular  convic- 
tion of  the  monarch's  murder  was  the  report  that  his  blood 
flowed  on  tivo  occasions  after  death.  Stow,  in  his  Annals 
(p.  424),  says  that  Henry  Vl's  body  was  brought  to  St.  Paul's 
in  an  open  coflin,  barefaced,  where  he  hied  :  thence  he  was 
carried  to  the  Blackfriars,  and  there  hied.  Shakspere  has 
availed  himself  of  this  report  in  the  tragedy  oi  Richard  III 
(i,  2),  where  the  Lady  Anne,  addressing  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, exclaims  : 

"  See  !    See  !    Dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  tlieir  eongeal'd  mouths,  and  lilced  afresh. 
Blusb,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity  I 
For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins  where  no  blood  dwells  : 
Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural, 
Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural." 

It  is  needful  to  be  somewhat  diti'use  upon  the  events  and 
feelings  attending  the  death  and  burial  of  King  Henry  \\, 
for  without  they  be  held  in  mind  we  can  scarcely  compre- 
hend why  an  uncanonised  monarch  should  have  signacula 
like  sainted  priests  and  virgins  and  other  holy  persons. 

In  the  course  of  the  several  communications  on  signacula 

'  .Mr.  T.  Wright's  Letters  rehuhuj  to  the  Suppression  of  Monasteries,  p.  22-i. 
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submitted  to  this  Association,  I  have,  in  thought  at  least, 
borne  our  members  from  the  boasted  shrines  of  the  metro- 
poHs  to  many  dispersed  about  the  country,  and  across  the 
blue  ocean  to  hallowed  fanes  in  foreign  lands,  and  have 
striven  faintly  to  depict  the  feelings  which  once  animated 
the  heart  and  nerved  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  pilgrims ;  and 
now  having  finished  my  task,  I  may  surely  close  my  imper- 
fect remarks  with  the  touching  words  of  Childe  Harold,  — 

"  Ye,  who  have  traced  the  pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thoug'ht  which  once  was  his,  if  on  you  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon  and  scallop-shell. 
Farewell  !     With  1dm  alone  may  rest  the  pain. 
If  such  there  were  ;  with  you  the  moral  of  his  strain." 


ON    STOKESAY    CASTLE. 

BY    REV.    G.    DE    LA    TOUCUE,    B.A. 

In  Saxon  times  nearly  the  whole  of  Shropshire  was  held 
by  a  Saxon  thane  by  name  Edric  Sylvaticus.  After  swear- 
ing fealty  to  the  Conqueror,  this  thane  joined  in  a  rebellion 
against  his  authority,  in  consequence  of  which  his  estates 
were  forfeited,  and  twenty-three  manors,  besides  several  in 
other  counties,  were  given  by  William  to  Roger  de  Laci,  one 
of  his  Norman  followers. 

Domesday  Book  speaks  thus  of  Stokesay  : — "  The  same 
Roger  holdeth  Stokes.  Here  are  seven  hides  geldable.  The 
arable  land  is  sufficient  for  fourteen  ox  teams.  In  demesne 
are  five  teams,  and  sixteen  among  the  male  and  female  serfs; 
and  there  are  twenty  villeins  with  eight  teams,  and  nine 
female  cottars.  Here  is  a  mill  yielding  nine  quarters  of 
wheat  yearly,  and  here  is  a  miller  and  a  keeper  of  bees." 

In  accordance  with  the  feudal  customs  of  the  time,  the 
manor  of  Stoke  passed  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Say 
before  the  year  1165,  when  Hugh  de  Laci,  in  making  a  re- 
turn of  the  knights'  fees  of  his  barony,  states  that  Helias  de 
Say  acknowledges  a  service  of  three  knights'  fees;  the 
knights  to  be  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  and  be 
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furnished  with  horses.  Helias  de  Say  died  soon  after  this, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hugh,  who  died  in  1194,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  second  IleHas,  who  gives  "  to  Andrew 
Fitzniilo  of  Ludlow,  for  his  homage  and  service,  and  for 
twenty-three  marks,  the  mill  of  Stoke  and  Wettlington,  with 
suit  of  his  men,  and  a  mesaunge  and  meadow  to  be  held  in 
fee  for  a  rent  of  one  pound  of  pepper." 

After  this  the  Abbey  of  Hauglimond,  which  had  previ- 
ously, in  Hugh  de  Say's  time,  obtained  from  him  the  church 
of  Stokesay,  also  oljtained  this  mill "  for  the  souls  of  Amicia, 
wife  of  Helias  de  Say,  and  of  Hugo  de  Say  his  father,  and 
Olympia  his  mother."  He  died  before  1224,  and  by  his  will 
commends  his  soul  to  God,  and  his  body  to  the  church  of 
Haughmoud;  also  a  merk  of  rent  to  that  house,  and  six 
oxen,  twenty-one  horses  from  South  Stoke,  and  ten  quarters 
of  oats  in  the  barn  at  South  Stoke. 

Hugh  de  Say,  a  great-grand-nephew  of  Helias,  between 
the  years  1250  and  1255,  exchanged  Stoke  for  estates  in 
Ireland  with  John  de  Verdun.  The  place,  moreover,  retained 
the  name  of  Say,  though  the  connexion  with  the  family  so 
called  ceased  so  early. 

This  John  de  Verdun  had  considerable  estates  in  Leices- 
tershire; but  in  the  46th  of  Henry  III,  being  one  of  the 
Barons  marchers,  he  and  several  others  were  ordered  to 
reside  on  their  border  properties,  to  check  the  incursions  of 
the  Welsh.  He  was  active  on  the  side  of  the  king  during 
the  barons'  wars.  In  the  54th  of  Henry  III  he  was  signed 
with  the  cross,  together  with  Prince  Edward,  to  go  to  the 
Holy  Land,  where  he  went  accordingly.  He  married  JNlar- 
gerie,  daugliter  of  Gilbert  de  Say,  by  whom  he  obtained  the 
manor  and  castle  of  Weobley  in  Herefordshire,  and  a  part 
of  Ludlow.  He  died  in  1274,  and  the  feoffee  of  Stokesay 
at  that  time  was  Reginald  de  Gray ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
how  he  became  so,  and  in  1281  he  sold  the  manor  and  lands 
to  John  de  Ludlowe.  A  rent  of  eight  shillings  per  annum 
is  reserved  to  John  and  Matilda  de  Gray,  his  wife,  in  lieu  of 
all  services,  reliefs,  aids,  etc.;  and  for  this  John  de  Ludlowe 
was  to  give  a  hen  sparrowhawk. 

In  the  Fccdera,  under  the  date  of  1284,  Laurence  de  Lud- 
low (the  son  of  the  purchaser  of  Stoke)  is  said  to  hold  the 
manor  of  Stokesay  for  one  knight's  fee,  under  John  de  Gray, 
who  held  it  under  Jojin  de  Verdun. 
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This  brief  sketch  brings  us  to  the  time  when  tlie  present 
castle  was  erected, — a  structure  which  vividly  recalls  that 
period  when  the  Welsh,  but  recently  subdued,  were  a  con- 
stant source  of  terror  and  annoyance  to  all  persons  possessed 
of  property  in  the  border  counties.  In  the  year  1291  a 
license  was  granted  to  Laurence  de  Ludlowe  to  fortify  or 
crenellate  with  a  wall  of  lime  and  stone  his  mansion  of 
Stokesay  in  the  county  of  Salop.  I  shall  briefly  mention 
the  chief  features  of  this  very  interesting  structure,  which 
may  be  o1>served  this  day. 

The  principal  buildings  are  situated  at  the  western  side 
of  a  courtyard,  which  is  entered  by  a  gate-house  of  Eliza- 
bethan style,  and  of  which  the  woodwork  is  in  some  places 
richly  and  very  tastefully  carved.  Around  the  courtyard, 
hall,  and  tower,  a  moat  extends,  of  an  average  vAddth  of 
about  22  feet.  This  was  filled  from  a  pool  of  water  and  a 
small  stream  which  flows  hard  by.  The  foundations  of  cer- 
tain oflices  which  were  constructed  at  a  much  more  recent 
date  than  the  original  castle,  may  be  traced  in  this  court- 
yard. These  included  a  penthouse  over  the  well  which  sup- 
plied the  castle  with  excellent  water,  and  which  is  about 
50  feet  deep. 

The  chief  buildings  consist  of  a  central  hall  connected  at 

the  south  end  with  a  sino^ular  tower  which  at  first  sioht 

.  .  .     ^ 

would  appear  to  be  of  very  irregular  design,  but  which  on 
closer  examination  of  the  ground-plan  is  found  to  consist  of 
two  polygonal  towers,  each  face  of  which  is  equal;  and, 
towards  the  rear,  of  five  somewhat  unequal  sides.  This 
tower  is  three  stories  high,  and  was  originally  surrounded 
on  the  side  of  the  courtyard  with  buildings  which  seem  to 
have  been  removed  before  the  massive  buttresses  were  built, 
which  were,  perhaps,  erected  in  consequence  of  a  settlement 
taking  place  in  the  walls  causing  a  considerable  crack  in 
them.  The  apartments  in  this  tower  are  reached  by  a  nar- 
row staircase  wdiich  penetrates  the  walls.  The  principal 
entrance  is  a  large  door  on  the  ground-floor;  but  another 
door,  7  feet  from  the  ground,  opens  externally  into  the  first 
story  Between  this  door  and  a  flight  of  steps,  distant  1 1  ft., 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  drawbridge,  the  timbers  of  which 
are  still  discernible  in  the  walls.  There  is  besides  another 
external  door  to  the  second  floor,  since  partly  filled  up, 
though  the  hinges  remain  inside.     It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
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stand  the  use  of  tliis  door;  hut  it  lias  been  suggested,  witJi 
some  probability,  that  it  may  have  been  for  the  purpose  of 
hoisting  up  goods  too  bulky  to  be  carried  up  the  very  awk- 
ward and  narrow  staircase  inside;  or  possibly  it  may  have 
been  reached  by  an  external  staircase  when  the  lean-to 
buildings  mentioned  above  were  in  existence.  The  roof  of 
the  tower  is  conical,  and  defended  by  loopholes,  which,  as 
well  as  all  the  windows,  had  shutters. 

Leaving  the  tower  by  the  wooden  way  which  supplies  the 
place  of  the  previous  drawbridge,  and  turning  to  the  left, 
we  enter  a  very  interesting  and  elegant  apartment  extend- 
ing along  the  southern  end  of  the  hall,  and  lighted  by  win- 
dows uniform  with  those  that  light  it.  This  room  still  retains 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  highly  ornamented  wainscot- 
ing, and  an  elal)orate  chimneypiece  of  Charles  II's  reio-n. 
Besides  the  chief  windows  a  smaller  one  w^as  originally  so 
placed  as  to  command  the  gateway;  but  it  would  appear 
that  when  this  was  covered  over,  as  it  subsequently  w\as,  by 
the  buildings  of  which  the  foundations  have  already  been 
alluded  to,  it  was  supplemented  by  a  still  more  recent  ogee- 
headed  window ;  and  the  former  one  was  covered  over  inter- 
nally by  the  wainscoting, — a  fact  which  is  supposed  to  have 
given  rise,  among  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  place,  to  the 
belief  that  a  secret  chamber  exists  in  the  castle,  from  seeing 
more  windows  externally  than  can  be  found  internally^ 
There  are,  besides  the  above  windows,  two  other  very  small 
ones  at  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  opening  into  the  great 
hall,  enabling  the  occupants  to  see  what  was  passing  there. 
It  has  been  thought  probable  that  the  ornaments  of  this 
room  were  added  by  Sir  Samuel  Baldwin,  who  lived  here 
l^efore  1683,  and  to  whose  memory  there  is  a  monument  in 
the  Temple  Church,  in  which  he  is  styled  as  of  Stoke  Castle; 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  in  this  very  room  that  Sir  Samuel  was 
found  by  Mr.  Yonge,  in  1649,  "as  he  rod  the  circuit,  copy- 
ing a  book  of  arms  of  the  gentlemen  of  Shropshire,  finely 
tricked  out."  This  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Simon 
Archer,  given  by  Dugdale  in  his  Diary.  An  account,  in  a 
manuscript  book,  of  a  visit  to  Stoke  a])out  1730,  mentions 
several  pictures  as  then  in  this  room,  namely  "  Charles  J, 
Charles  11,  Theodoric  Vernon,  alia.^  Vernon  with  the  red 

hand,  alias  the  proud  Vernon,  with  n  efold  chain  a])out  his 

I8.;s  '^  -61 
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neck,  with  a  medal  at  the  bottom."  The  same  MS.  also 
mentions  several  shields  of  arms  displayed  here. 

Descending  by  an  external  flight  of  steps,  which  was  ori- 
ginally defendecl  from  the  weather  by  a  roof,  the  great  hall 
may  be  entered  through  a  small  trefoil-headed  doorway. 
The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  other  end.  This  noble  apart- 
ment is  53  by  31  feet,  and  is  lighted  on  the  v/est  by  four 
lofty  mullioned  windows,  all  but  one  transomed  with  a  plain 
circle  at  the  head.  Corresponding  windows  on  the  east 
open  into  the  courtyard.  Each  window  has  a  gable  exter- 
nally and  internally.  They  are  furnished  with  seats.  The 
northernmost  of  the  windows  on  the  west  side  is  open  to 
the  ground ;  and  it  is  said  that  within  the  memory  of  man 
the  remains  of  a  drawbridge,  to  connect  it  with  the  further 
side  of  the  moat,  as  well  as  the  ironwork  by  which  it  was 
raised  and  lowered,  could  be  seen.  All  this  has,  however, 
now  vanished.  The  ancient  timbers  of  the  roof  of  this  hall 
are  still  black  with  the  smoke  which  ascended  from  the 
brazier  as  it  stood  on  an  octagon  of  stones  at  the  upper  end 
of  it,  and  recall  the  imagination  to  the  time  when  these  old 
walls  resounded  with  the  revels  of  the  retainers  of  De  Lud- 
lowe  and  his  successors. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  hall  is  a  staircase  constructed 
of  oak  balk  split  diagonally,  leading  to  the  apartments  in 
the  northern  tower,  the  lower  of  which  is  divided  into  two ; 
the  inner  is  at  present  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  of  various 
patterns,  but  now  arranged  without  any  order.  Among  them 
the  fleur-de-lis  figures  on  several,  as  well  as  a  grifiin  and  the 
rude  resemblance  of  an  archer  with  a  lons^  bow.  Above  this 
is  another  well  lighted  apartment,  built  of  wood  and  plaster, 
which  was  formerly  divided  into  several  rooms.  Here  may 
be  seen  an  excellent  specimen  of  an  Early  English  fireplace 
with  stone  pillars,  and  finished  above  with  a  projecting  awn- 
ing of  woodwork.  This  apartment  did  not  evidently  form 
part  of  the  original  design,  since  a  portion  of  its  walls  has 
been  built  upon  the  roof  of  the  great  hall;  and,  besides,  its 
form  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  stone-work  on 
which  it  rests. 

The  basement  of  this  portion  of  the  building  is  a  room 
several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  principal  hall,  entered  by 
an  arched  door  at  the  north  end.  It  is  lighted  l)y  very  nar- 
row windows,  and  is  furnished  with  a  pit  of  about  20  feet 
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deep,  which  has  been  found  to  have  at  tlic  bottom  an  open- 
ing on  each  side  into  the  moat.  The  shape  and  position  of 
this  tower  by  no  means  correspond  with  the  ])iiilding  with 
wdiich  it  is  incorporated,  which  suggests  the  idea — wliich 
upon  examination  of  several  small  details  becomes  an  almost 
certainty — that  it  was  built  prior  to  the  remainder.  Its 
walls  are  decorated  with  a  rude  arabesque  tracery  in  fresco, 
which,  however,  has  been  executed  in  a  bold  and  by  no 
means  inartistic  style.  In  two  places  may  be  discerned 
the  forms  of  the  Tudor  rose  and  portcullis,  and  here  and 
there  through  the  scroll-work  are  the  jSgures  of  swallows  in 
various  attitudes. 

Such  is  a  very  hasty  sketch  of  some  of  the  chief  ol)jects 
of  interest  in  this  building.  The  question  remains  whether 
there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  portion  of  it  has  a 
higher  antiquity  than  the  license  to  crenellate  given  in  1291 
to  Lawrence  de  Ludlowe,  or  whether  the  whole  is  one  design 
l)uilt  at  that  time.  A  comparison  of  the  architecture  of  the 
great  hall  with  that  of  Acton  Burncll  has  led  to  the  belief 
that  this  portion  at  least  of  the  building  is  earlier  than  the 
tower.  The  license  to  crenellate  Acton  Burnell  is  dated 
seven  years  earlier  (1284)  than  that  for  Stokesay;  but  the 
tracery  of  the  windows  is  of  a  more  florid,  and  therefore 
more  recent  style.  If  this  argument  is  to  be  depended  on, 
it  would  follow  that  Stokesay  hall  was  in  existence  previ- 
ously to  1284,  and  therefore  dates  much  earlier  than  the 
tower,  wliich  certainly  was  built  after  1291.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  masonry  and  plan  of  the  buildings  is  quite 
consistent  with  this  view.  A  string-course  which  runs  round 
the  moat  side  of  the  hall  is  continued  round  the  tower ;  but 
at  the  point  where  the  hall  ends,  a  slight  difference  may  be 
perceived  in  it :  besides,  the  walls  which  unite  the  tower  to 
the  hall  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  designed  to  com- 
bine two  separate  designs.  Whatever  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, of  the  relative  ages  of  tliese  portions  of  the  castle,  there 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt  about  the  relative  age  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  buildinof.  This  consists  of  what  would 
seem  originally  to  have  been  a  tower,  of  which  the  l')attle- 
ments  were  in  later  times  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
timber  structure  spoken  of  above.  The  lower  part,  whick^-r-'ps 
is  of  peculiar  and  symmetrical  form  in  its(df,  is  united  \\jtuty> — \< 
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tlie  uotion  that  it  could  have  entered  into  the  original 
design.  It  is  not  surrounded  by  the  stringcourse  which  sur- 
rounds the  rest;  and  at  the  point  where  this  ceases  may  be 
detected  an  upright  joint  in  the  masonry,  affording  clear 
proof  that  a  wall  has  been  built  here  to  join  the  tower  with 
the  angle  of  the  hall.  And  lastly,  a  reference  to  the  ground- 
plan  shows  that  the  interior  does  not  correspond  to  the  ex- 
terior. The  interior  shows  the  shape  of  the  original  tower, 
while  the  exterior  has  been  modified  by  the  uniting  wall 
just  mentioned.^ 

Now  it  is  tolerably  clear  from  these  facts  that  the  three 
chief  portions  of  this  building,  the  towers  at  the  northern 
and  southern  ends,  and  the  hall  between  them,  were  not 
built  at  the  same  time,  and  tend  strongly  to  confirm  the  idea 
that  the  northern  end  was  built  very  much  earlier  than  any 
of  the  rest,  perhaps  at  the  time  that  the  Says  held  the  pro- 
perty; that  the  hall  was  added  afterwards,  probably  when 
John  de  Verdun  came  into  possession  in  1250,  or  possibly 
when  Lawrence  de  Ludlowe  acquired  the  property  in  1281; 
and  then,  as  the  mansion  had  acquired  much  importance, 
both  from  its  size  and  position,  an  order  for  creneliation  was 
sought  for  and  granted  in  1291,  after  which  the  south  tower 
was  erected. 

Stokesay  Castle  has  not  figured  to  any  great  extent  in 
history,  nor  even  are  the  allusions  to  its  existence  numerous. 
It  was,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1290,  the  resting  place,  for  one 
night,  of  Richard  Swinfeld,  bishop  of  Hereford ;  the  account 
of  whose  expenses  was  kept  by  his  chaplain,  John  de 
Kemesey,  and  has  since  been  published  by  the  Camden  Soci- 
ety. It  is  a  curious  document,  as  giving  the  supplies  required 
for  his  lordship  and  his  retinue.  Lawrence  de  Ludlowe  does 
not  appear  as  host  on  this  occasion,  nor  is  his  name  even 
mentioned.  The  bishop  appears  to  have  purchased  food  for 
himself  It  will  be  observed  that  this  visit  proves  conclu- 
sively that  some  edifice  existed  on  the  spot  prior  to  the 
order  for  creneliation ;  and  we  can  hardly  resist  the  belief 
that  the  present  hall  was  part  of  that  edifice,  which  strongly 
confirms  the  views  of  its  date  as  given  above. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  the  Ludlows,  except  that  four 

'  This  fact  has  hitherto  escaped  notice,  probably  owing  to  the  ground-plan 
(very  incorrect  as  regards  this  part  of  the  building)  in  Turner's  Ihinestic 
Architecture. 
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of  them  served  the  otlice  of  sheriff  of  Shropshire ;  and  that 
ten  generations  of  them  held  Stokesay  in  possession  till 
1497,  when  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  family  married  Thomas, 
son  of  Sir  Richard  de  Vernon  of  Haddon  in  Derljyshire  and 
Hodnet  in  Shropshire,  and  received  Stoke  as  her  portion. 
Mr.  Vernon  was  living  at  Stoke  when  Leland  visited  Shrop- 
shire, and  thus  mentions  it  as  he  passed  it  on  his  way  from 
Ludlow  to  Bishop's  Castle  :  "Almost  4  miles  from  Ludlo,'  in 
the  way  betwixt  Ludlo  and  Bishops  Castle,  Stokesay  belong- 
ing to  the  Ludlows,  now  to  the  Vernons,  Ijuilded  like  a 
castel."  And  again  :  "  The  White  Friars  at  Ludlo,  a  fayre 
and  costly  thinge,  stood  without  Cowe  gate  by  north.  One 
Ludlow,  a  knight,  lord  of  Stoke  Castle  or  Pyle,  towards 
Bishops  Castle,  was  original  founder  of  it.  Vernon,  by  an 
heir  general,  is  now  owner  of  Stoke." 

On  the  death  of  Thomas  Vernon  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  who  died  in  1570,  and  Stoke  was  sold  to  Sir  George 
Main  waring  of  Hampton,  and  Sir  Arthur  Main  waring  of 
Lightfield,  by  whom,  in  1616,  it  was  conveyed  by  a  family 
settlement  to  Sii'  Thomas  Baker  and  Sir  Eichard  Francis ; 
but  together  with  other  property  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
resold,  in  1620,  to  Dame  Elizabeth  Craven  and  AVilliam 
Craven,  her  son.  She  was  the  widow  of  Sir  William  Craven, 
Knt.,  alderman,  of  London,  whose  reputation  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  title  of  a  poem  dedicated  to  him  by  a 
writer  of  the  day, — a  curious  specimen  of  the  bombastic 
style  then  in  use  :  "  Mischiefs  Masterpiece  or  Treasons  ]\Ias- 
terie,  the  Powder  Plot  invented  by  Hellish  MaHce  and  pre- 
vented by  Heavenly  Mercy,  translated  and  dilated  by  John 
Vicars,  dedicated  to  Sir  Wm.  Craven,  Knt.,  and  others  be- 
cause they  are  high  topt  cedars  of  Lebanon,  chief  magistrates 
of  the  famous  city  of  London,  and  pious  professors  of  Christ's 
\^eretie."  Sir  William  Craven,  his  son,  was  moreover  a  most 
distinguished  and  meritorious  citizen,  and  by  his  great  bene- 
volence on  the  occasion  of  the  Great  Plague,  and  at  the  fre- 
quent fires  which  occurred  at  that  time  in  London,  as  well 
as  by  his  noble  conduct  in  supporting  the  unfortunate 
Queen  of  Bohemia  (James  Ps  daughter),  won  the  affection 
and  esteem  of  high  and  low.  He  never  married,  and  at  his 
death  the  title  and  estates  passed  to  a  cousin  of  the  same 
name;  in  which  family  they  still  remain,  though  the  subse- 

'  The  real  distauce  between  Ludlow  and  Stoke  is  seven  miles. 
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rjuciit  history  of  Stokesay  is  more  connected  with  the  family 
of  the  Baklwyns,  it  having  been  let  on  a  long  lease  to  Charles 
Baldwyn  and  his  heirs  l^y  the  crown. 

During  the  occupation  of  his  son,  Sir  Samuel  Baldwyn, 
who  was  a  staunch  royalist,  Stokesay  Castle  received  con- 
siderable notice  during  the  civil  wars.  Its  position  in  the 
valley  of  the  Onny,  between  two  high  and  precipitous  hills, 
was  of  importance  to  the  defence  of  Ludlow ;  and  accord- 
ingly, by  order  of  the  Parliamentary  committee,  five  hundred 
foot  and  three  hundred  horse  were  marched  from  Shrews- 
l)ury  to  reduce  Ludlow  by  placing  garrisons  in  the  various 
castles  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  party  found  that  the 
royalists  had  demolished  Holgate  and  Broncroft  castles, 
which  guarded  Cowe  Dale  ;  "  and  placing  Col.  Colvine  in 
Broncroft,  to  repaire  and  fortify  it,  they  despatched  Lieut. 
Riveling  to  view  Stokesay.  The  place,"  says  John  Vickars 
in  a  quaint  old  work  entitled  The  burning  Bush  7iot  con- 
sumed, "  was  considerable,  therefore  the  next  morning  wee 
drew  up  to  it,  and  summoned  it ;  but  the  governor,  Capt. 
Dawsett,  refused  ;  whereupon  we  prepared  for  a  storm,  and 
being  ready  to  fall  on,  we  gave  a  second  summons,  which 
was  hearkened  unto,  a  party  admitted,  and  it  is  now  garri- 
soned for  us."  To  the  commendable  prudence  of  the  worthy 
governor  we  owe,  perhaps,  the  preservation  of  this  very 
interesting  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  the 
governor  of  Ludlow,  "Sir  Michael  Woodhouse,  one  that 
cometh  out  of  Ireland,  procured  all  the  garrisons  for  twenty 
miles  round  to  turn  out  for  his  relief".  They  together  num- 
bered two  hundred  horse,  besides  foot,  and  with  these,  after 
marching  to  Broncroft  and  finding  that  garrison  too  strong 
for  them,  they  came  to  Wistanstow,  "within  a  mile  of  Stoak," 
and  here,  or  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  an  engagement 
occurred,  in  which  the  Koyalists  were  beaten.  About  one 
hundred  were  said  to  have  been  slain  on  the  spot,  and  above 
three  hund]-ed  common  soldiers  taken  prisoners,  with  about 
sixty  officers  and  gentlemen,  and  all  their  ordnance  and  bag- 
gage. This  engagement  seems  to  have  been  one  of  some 
importance,  as  it  is  noticed  in  most  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  but  with  several  discrepancies  and  errors  ;  among  others 
it  is  said  that  Sir  William  Croft,  "the  best  head-piece  and 
activest  man  in  the  county,  was  slain  on  the  place,"  Init  oii 
his  monument  in  Croft  Church  the;  date  of  his  death  is  given 
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as  1641,  and  this  event  as  having  occmTcd  Itefurc  Projiton 
Castle,  whereas  this  engagement  near  Stoke  took  pkice  in 
1G44.  As,  however,  the  monument  was  not  erected  till 
several  years  afterwards,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  almost 
universal  testimony  of  the  public  prints  of  the  time  as  to  the 
death  of  this  gallant  gentleman  (as  he  is  termed)  before 
Stoke,  is  correct. 

Some  years  ago,  in  digging  the  foundations  of  fiirm 
buildings  on  the  opposite  hill,  the  workmen  came  upon  some 
skeletons,  which  possibly  indicate  the  site  of  this  engagement. 
The  fact  that  this  spot  lies  on  the  direct  line  from  Broncroft, 
and  is  traversed  by  a  very  old  but  now  obsolete  road,  tends 
much  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

After  this  period,  Stokesay,  with  several  other  castles  in 
Shropshire,  was,  by  order  of  the  Parliament,  "  slighted,"  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  at  this  time  the  top  of  the  north 
tower  may  have  been  removed  ;  otherwise  no  injury  seems 
to  have  been  done  to  it,  and  the  Baldwyns  continued  to 
live  in  it  till  1727,  when  Charles  Baldwyn  removed  to  his 
mother's  estate  at  Aqualate,  since  which  time  it  has  not  been 
inhabited. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  a  description  of  this  venerable 
structure,  I  must  say  that  the  most  important  parts  of  this 
paper  are  due  to  the  diligent  researches  of  one^  who,  though 
she  would  prefer  to  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  on  this 
occasion,  may  rest  assured  that  her  name  will  not  be  soon 
forgotten  as  connected  with  the  preservation  of  this  inte- 
resting relic  of  the  past.  Those  who  come  after  us  will 
appreciate  the  care  and  thoughtfulness  which  have  rescued 
this  from  the  mass  of  ruins  into  which  so  many  of  these 
buildings  have  fiillen,  and  at  that  critical  stage  in  its  decay 
when  a  non-resident  might,  not  unnaturally,  put  to  himself 
the  question,  whether  the  building  might  not  as  well  be 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  farmer,  induced 
iiOrd  Craven  liberally  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time,  and  to 
banish  the  still  more  destructive  works  of  the  farm-yard. 

As  time  goes  on  such  structures  as  this,  which  bring 
us  into  such  close  contact  with  the  lives  and  customs  of  our 
forefathers,  must  necessarily  become  fewer  and  fewer.  The 
rotting  of  a  beam,  the  loss  of  a  tile,  or  of  a  pane  of  glass, com- 
mences the  woi'k  of  decay,  which  is  speedil}-  carried  on  until 

'   Mrs.  Stackhouse  Acton. 
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the  whole  sinks  for  ever  from  our  care.  A  little  expenditure 
now  and  then  saves  this,  and  preserves  to  those  who  come 
after  us  the  very  walls  and  roof  which  rniig  with  the  voices 
of  the  long  departed,  the  rooms  in  which  they  carried  on 
their  domestic  tasks,  and  we  seem  almost  to  converse  with 
them  and  enter  into  their  plans  of  rearrangement  and  im- 
provement as  we  study  the  various  changes  they  made  in 
their  dwellings.  May  we  trust  that  the  wise  and  liberal 
policy  which  has  saved  Stokesay  Castle  hitherto  may  still 
be  persevered  in,  and  that  the  present  proprietor  may,  to 
use  the  expression  of  a  very  eminent  man,  "pay  that  debt 
which  the  living  owe  to  posterity"  by  handing  it  down  to 
those  that  come  after,  tenderly  preserved. 


HANS  SPRINGINKLEE  AND  HTS  WORKS. 

BY   HENRY    F.    HOLT,    ESQ. 

Amongst  the  loetits  maitres  of  German  art  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  none  better  merit  the  attention  of 
230sterity  than  "Hans  Springinklee  of  Nuremberg,"  and  yet 
few  have  been  more  neglected.  Indeed,  beyond  the  short, 
feeble,  and  imperfect  notices  of  Wendorffer,  Doppelmayer, 
Bartsch,  and  Passevant,  nothing  whatever  has  hitherto 
transpired  concerning  him ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
his  name  has  all  but  disappeared  from  the  annals  of  art. 

Springinklee  was,  however,  in  his  day,  esteemed  by  his 
contemporaries  as  a  skilful  illuminator,  engraver,  and  sculp- 
tor ;  and,  although  but  few  of  his  works  have  survived  the 
neglect  of  time,  such  as  have  descended  to  us  fully  confirm 
the  opinion  formed  by  those  who  were  best  qualified  to  arrive 
at  a  just  and  proper  conclusion  on  their  merits  and  art  pro- 
ductions. The  particular  circumstances,  however,  connected 
with  Springinklee,  which  on  this  occasion  I  purpose  bringing 
more  immediately  under  our  consideration,  is  his  intimate 
friendship  with  Albert  Durer,  and  the  fact  that  from  their 
youthful  days  until  Durer's  decease  in  1528,  they  were — 
with  the  exception  of  those  slight  interruptions,  occasioned 
by  Durer's  absence  from  Nuremberg — almost   inseparable 
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companions,  and  that  during  the  whole  of  such  period  Hans 
Springinklce  proved  himself  Durer's  sincere,  oft-tried,  and 
faithful  friend. 

Of  the  family  of  Springinklce  no  reliable  information  has 
been  ol)tained  beyond  the  fact  of  his  having  been  Ijorn  at 
Nuremberg,  circa  1472.  The  precise  period  at  which  Durer 
and  his  friend  Hans  first  became  acquainted  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, at  the  Free  School  of  St.  Sebald,  opened  at 
Nuremberg  in  1477,  for  the  instruction  of  the  sous  of  poor 
burghers,  and  at  which  Durer  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  education.  On  leaving  school,  Durer  entered  his 
father's  workshop  as  an  apprentice  to  a  goldsmith,  whilst 
Springinklce  began  life  as  an  illuminator  of  books.  He 
subsequently  exercised  his  ingenuity  in  making  desio-ns  for 
dagger-sheaths  and  other  ornamental  purposes,  and  especially 
of  those  circular  drawings  such  as  the  ancient  goldsmiths 
were  accustomed  to  engrave  on  the  handles  of  those  ceremo- 
nial sticks  of  ofiice  then  in  such  common  use.  Springinklce 
subsequently  found  employment  as  an  apprentice  form- 
schneider,  with  Anthony  Koburger,  the  eminent  printer  and 
publisher  at  Nuremberg,  who  also  occasionally  employed  him 
to  illuminate  the  capital  letters  of  his  various  works.  As  is 
well-known,  the  somewhat  celebrated  JMichael  Wohlo-emuth 
was  also  in  the  service  of  Koburger — and  it  was  during  that 
period  that  Albert  Durer  was  placed  for  three  years  under 
his  care — and,  working  in  the  same  establishment,  the  friend- 
ship between  the  two  lads  grew  more  intimate,  and  when, 
on  Durer's  return  from  his  "  Wanderschaft,"  they  met  again 
in  1494,  their  good  feeling  had  ripened  into  an  enduring 
mutual  esteem,  which  neither  time  nor  circumstance  ever 
weakened  on  either  side :  indeed,  so  thoroughly  was  the  devo- 
tion of  Springinklce  recognised  and  appreciated  by  Durer, 
that  very  shortly  after  his  marriage  he  invited  Hans  to  his 
house,  to  aid  him  as  a  formsclinekler.  From  that  period 
Springinklce  lived  continuously  under  Durer's  roof  until  his 
decease  in  1528,  and  formed  a  substantive  portion  of  Durer's 
household.  Time  will  not  now  permit  me  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  account  of  the  domestic  interior  of  Durer's  house  and 
studio,  notwithstanding  they  are  full  of  interest,  and  replete 
with  information  ;  a  few  incidents  must,  thcrefoi-e,  sulticc. 
Thus  in  1 50 G,  when  Durer's  arrangements  were  complete  for 
a  sojourn  in  Venice  for  nearly  twelve  months,  he  confided  his 
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lovely  but  cbildless  wife,  Agnes,  his  mother,  and  his  young 
brother  Hans,  to  the  protection  of  Springinklee,  then  a  master 
for^m Schneider,  who  kindly  and  faithfully  discharged  the 
trust  imposed  on  him,  and  aided  in  the  efforts  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  Durer's  family,  whose  circumstances  were 
then  of  the  most  straitened  description.  Again,  in  1520, 
when  Durer,  accompanied  by  Agnes  and  her  maid  servant, 
went  to  Brussels,  and  the  Pays  Bas,  Springinklee  remained 
in  charge  at  Nuremberg,  and  was  there  to  welcome  them 
on  their  return  in  September  1521.  In  Durer's  long  illness, 
which  terminated  in  his  death  on  the  6th  April,  1528,  none 
was  more  assiduous  or  attentive  to  his  wants  than  his  old 
friend  Hans,  who,  having  followed  him  to  his  last  home,  still 
continued  his  care  and  protection  to  the  widowed  Agnes, 
who  survived  her  illustrious  husband  but  a  few  years. 

That  Springinklee  fairly  deserved  the  character  accorded 
him  by  his  contemporaries  of  being  a  clever  artist  may  be 
readily  believed ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  he  seems  to 
have  almost  abandoned  any  claim  to  originality  of  design,  and 
generally  to  have  attempted  nothing  greater  than  to  copy  or 
adapt  the  works  of  his  more  talented  friend.  It  would  indeed 
appear  that  the  majesty  of  Durer's  artistic  powers  subdued 
Springinklee's  feebler  mind,  and  prevented  his  executing  any 
work  which  should  even  indicate  an  intention  to  create  an 
independence  of  his  own.  From  first  to  last,  Springinklee 
devoted  his  very  existence  to  Durer,  who,  to  his  honour  be  it 
said,  both  cherished  and  appreciated  the  value  of  his  simple 
friend's  attachment,  and  reciprocated  it  with  a  zeal  and 
kindness  which  never  waned. 

Notwithstanding  that  I  am  unable  to  claim  for  Spring- 
inklee the  credit  of  originality  or  inventive  faculty,  the  com  - 
paratively  few  works  we  possess  of  him  indicate,  beyond  all 
question,  that  he  was  a  man  of  considei^ahle  talent,  and  quite 
capable  of  "holding  his  own"  with  credit  to  himself,  and 
satisfaction  to  his  friend. 

As  usual,  critics  have  furiously  disputed  upon  the  actual 
position  in  art  occupied  by  Springinklee.  Thus,  it  has  been 
recorded  by  Doppelmayer,  that  amongst  other  accomplish- 
ments Springinklee  was  a  painter,  and  in  that  opinion 
Bartsch  fully  concurred.  Considering  Springinklee's  in- 
timacy with  Durer,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that, 
being  an  illuminator  and  enc;raver,  he  Avould  devote  at  least 
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some  portion  of  his  tioie  and  attention  to  that  branch  of  art; 
but  I  am  obliged  to  confess  (notwithstanding  the  declaration 
in  Jackson  and  Chatto,  page  320,  that  Springinklce  was  a 
painter  of  some  eminence)  that  I  have  hitherto  been  wholly 
unable  to  discover  the  trace  of  a  single  picture  by  him,  or 
even  attributed  to  him ;  and  the  total  absence  of  his  name 
from  every  known  list  of  German  painters,  as  well  as  the 
fact,  that  Durer's  collection  did  not  include  a  single  speci- 
men from  Springinklee's  brush,  leaves  no  just  ground  for 
supposing  he  ever  pretended  to  rank  as  a  painter. 

As  an  engraver,  his  works  are  better  known ;  but  it  has 
been  also  very  warmly  discussed  whether  he  actually  en- 
graved on  wood  or  merely  made  the  designs  for  the  engraver. 
Bartsch  doubts  if  he  did  more  than  the  latter,  and  Zani  is 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  never  engraved  at  all.  Subse- 
quent inquiry  has,  however,  brought  to  light  such  facts  con- 
nected with  Springinklce  as  to  leave  no  question  that  he 
did  both  ;  and,  indeed,  that  such  was  his  ordinary  practice 
as  a  Formschneider.  On  this  occasion  I  am  unable  to  do 
more  than  refer  you  to  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject, 
viz.,  Bartsch  and  Passevent.  I  have,  however,  much  pleasure 
in  submitting  to  you  some  of  his  best  engravings,  and  from 
them  you  will  be  enabled  to  form  your  own  conclusions  as 
to  liow  far  my  declaration  of  Springinklce  being  a  man  of 
talent  is  well  founded.  Those  enoravino-s  are  to  be  found 
in  his  Ilortulus  ylnm^,  Nuremberg,  1518,  and  in  his  Bible, 
1520,  in  the  latter  of  which  are  his  two  larofest  illustrations, 
viz.,  "  St.  Jerome,"  and  the  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds." 

The  pleasure  which  Durer  took  in  aiding  his  friend  may 
be  ascertained  on  reference  to  the  Ilortulus,  wherein  {inter 
alia)  Springinklce  adopted  several  of  Durer's  designs — to 
two  of  which  I  now  desire  to  draw  your  attention,  "St.  Fran- 
cis receiving  the  stigmata"  and  "the  Trinit}^"  A  casual  com- 
parison will  satisfy  you  that,  notwithstanding  the  variation 
in  size  and  finish  between  the  two  rendered  certain  varia- 
tions and  additions  indispensably  necessary,  the  composi- 
tion, spirit,  and  feeling  of  both  will  be  found  to  be  identical. 

The  earliest  enoravinoc  we  have  from  the  "burin"  of 
Springinklce  is  dated  1495,  the  year  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Durer's  house.  That  engraving  has  Springinklee's  mono- 
gram U.S.,  as  well  as  the  date.  It  is  meant  to  represent  that 
favourite  subject  of  the  old  masters,  and  which  Durer  \\W(^^^^ vs/ 
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previously  executed,  viz.,  an  elderly  man  caressing  a  young 
girl,  and  perfectly  unconscious  that  she  is  availing  herself  of 
the  opportunity,  to  abstract  his  purse  from  his  pocket. 

The  first  instance  of  Spriuginklee's  copy  from  Durer  is  in 
1498,  when  he  imitated  the  well-known  engraving  repre- 
senting the  "Five  Naked  Women,"  and,  as  usual,  added  to  it 
his  monogram  and  the  date. 

Of  his  works  as  an  "illuminator,"  I  am  unable  to  refer 
you  to  any  instance,  nor  do  I  believe  he  continued  that 
branch  of  art  from  the  time  he  left  Koburger's  establishment 
and  became  a  master  formscJmeide7\ 

As  a  sculptor  in  wood,  he  must  have  excelled,  and,  with- 
out reasonable  doubt,  many  of  the  exquisite  wood  carvings 
of  the  period  which  still  command  admiration,  but  remain 
without  a  trace  of  the  artist,  are  due  to  his  skill.  The 
works,  however,  with  which  he  can  now  be  identified  as  a 
sculptor  are,  unfortunately,  remarkably  few,  and,  I  fear, 
limited  to  the  three  objects  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Mr.  Heinlein,  of  Nuremberg,  viz.,  the  miniature  likeness 
of  Durer's  friend,  the  renowned  patrician  of  Nuremberg, 
Bilibald  Pirkheymer,  in  mother  of  pearl,  and  two  Bas  reliefs 
in  wood,  the  one  representing  "Prudentia,"  and  the  other 
"Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise."  Unfortunately  I  failed  to 
obtain  the  likeness  of  Pirkheymer,  but  the  two  bas-reliefs  I 
have  now  the  pleasure  of  submitting  for  your  inspection. 

A  few  words  upon  the  monograms  adopted  by  Springin- 
klee  may  here  be  usefully  noted.  Hardly  any  artist  varied  his 
distinguishing  mark  more  frequently  than  Springinklee,  the 
consequence  of  which  has  been  to  create  much  confusion, 
and  to  attribute  to  others,  many  works  of  which  he  is  the 
undoubted  artist.  No  less  than  four  distinct  signatures 
were  adopted  by  him  at  different  periods  of  his  artistic 
career,  viz.  : — 

12  8  4  _ 

HS.       HSP.       HSK.       H.S.P.R.l. 

Of  the  foregoing,  one  only  has  hitherto  been  exclusively 
recognised  as  belonging  to  Springinklee,  viz..  No.  3  ;  No.  1 
having  been  attributed  to  Hans  Schaufflein,  and  No.  2  to 
Hans  Sebald  Behaim,  whilst  No.  4  has  to  the  present  time 
remained  incognito,  and,  without  any  exception,  its  very 
existence  ignored  by  all  writers  on  monograms. 

Want  of  time  alone  prevents  my  satisfying  you  that, 
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altbouoli  Hans  Scliaufflcin  and  Hans  Scbaltl  Behaim  un- 
douhtcdhj  used  the  monograms  above-named  as  Nos.  1  and 
2,  nevertheless  Springinklee,  as  the  senior  of  both  by  many 
?/far5,used  each  in  its  turn,  before  either  of  those  celebrated 
artists. 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  I  will  now  detail  to  you 
the  history  and  explanation  of  the  two  V)eautiful  bas-reliefs 
of  Springinklee  I  have  already  alluded  to,  and  which  I  sub- 
mit to  you  not  only  as  being  unique,  but  as  works  of  high 
art  in  every  respect  worthy  the  reputation  of  a  great 
sculptor,  and  possessing  this  additional  charm,  viz.  that  they 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  domestic  life  of  "Albert 
Durer,"  and  were  presented  to  him  by  Hans  Springinklee 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  fifty-third  birthday  (the  24th  of 
May,  1523).  In  my  humble  endeavours  to  elucidate  the 
meaning  of  some  of  Durer's  beautiful  allegories,  I  have,  in 
my  observations  upon  that  improperly  described  as  "The 
Great  Fortune,"  made  some  allusion  to  one  of  these  bas- 
reliefs,  viz.,  "Prudentia."  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  one 
present  who  may  have  met  with  those  remarks,  some  portion 
of  my  explanation  this  evening  will  necessarily  be  familiar 
to  them,  and  they  must  excuse  the  repetition. 

As  before-mentioned,  Albert  Durer  left  Nuremberg  in 
1520,  accompanied  by  his  w^ife  Agnes,  and  her  maid 
Susannah.  The  place  of  their  destination  was  Brussels,  and 
Durer's  express  object  in  making  the  journey,  to  solicit  from 
the  Emperor- Elect,  Charles  V,  on  his  arrival  from  Spain,  the 
office  he  had  held  under  his  grandfather,  Maximilian  I,  viz., 
the  office  of  "Court  painter  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany," 
and  which  he  succeeded  in  procuring.  Whilst  at  Brussels, 
in  May  1521,  news  arrived  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
Martin  Luther,  of  whom  Durer  was  an  ardent  disciple. 
Durer's  anger  was  loudly  and  pertinaciously  expressed, 
the  eflfect  of  which  was,  that  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Archduchess  Margaret,  the  Governess  of  the  Pays-Bas, 
to  the  extent  that  she  wholly  withdrew  her  friendship  from 
him,  and  effectually  prevented  the  Emperor  Charles  V 
from  ever  sitting  to  him,  or  even  giving  him  a  single 
commission  of  any  kind.  To  the  sensitive  nature  of  Durer 
this  was  a  great  blow,  and  he  returned  to  Nuremberg  a 
deeply  disappointed,  if  not  heart-broken,  man.  His  in- 
dignation at  the  conduct  of  JNEargarct  towards  him  may  best 
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be  comprehended  from  the  following  entry  made  by  him  in 
his  diary  : — 

"  I  had  the  disadvantage  in  all  my  jonrneys,  lodging,  sales, 
and  other  transactions  in  the  Netherlands,  in  all  my  dealings 
with  high  and  low — and  particularly  the  Lady  Margaret 
who,  for  what  1  presented  her  and  did  for  her,  gave  me 
nothing." 

It  was  to  Hans  Springinklee  that  Durer  poured  forth  all 
his  w^rongs  and  vexations  ;  and,  after  many  consultations  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  he  should  mark  his  sense  of  the 
uu  worthy  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  by  Mar- 
garet, he  made  two  drawings — one  representing  a  nude 
female  of  elegant  form,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  pair  of 
scales,  and  pointing  to  them  with  her  left ;  and  the  other  of 
a  nude  winged  female  in  profile,  standing  on  a  globe  or  ball, 
her  left  arm  being  outstretched,  and  holding  a  bit  in  her 
rio;ht  hand. 

Happily,  both  those  original  sketches  still  exist ;  and  what 
is  still  more  fortunate,  they  may  be  found  in  the  print-room 
of  the  British  Museum,  in  the  precious  volume  of  Durer's 
drawings  preserved  there,  and  numbered  respectively  113 
and  114.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities  there  I  received 
permission  to  have  facsimiles  taken  of  them,  one  of  which 
I  now  present  to  you. 

Of  the  two  sketches,  Durer  decided  on  the  wdnged  figure, 
and  ultimately  engraved  it  in  his  best  style,  and  thereby 
produced  a  work  of  art  which  cannot  fail  in  all  ages  to 
ensure  the  admiration  of  every  admirer  of  talent,  viz.,  "The 
Great  Fortune,'^  or  more  correctly  speaking,  "Temperantia," 
of  which  I  now  submit  to  you  a  copy.  On  this  occasion  it  will 
be  out  of  place  for  me  to  enter  upon  an  explanation  of  its 
wondrous  talent,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  great  artist 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that,  whether  as 
figure  or  landscape,  it  stands  £ilone  as  a  marvel  of  art,  and  is 
so  acknowledged  by  all  connoisseurs.  The  rejected  draw- 
ing Springinklee  resolved  to  turn  to  good  account ;  and  ac- 
cordingly carved  the  bas-relief  I  now  show  you,  wherein  he 
adopted  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  Durer's  sketch,  and 
produced  the  figure  of  "Prudentia",  as  a  special  and  per- 
sonal consolation  to  Durer's  wounded  spirit.  This  figure, 
you  will  observe,  holds  a  pair  of  scales  in  her  left  hand,  to 
which  she  is  pointing  with  her  right.     In  the  lightest  scale 
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are  two  hands  locked  in  the  closest  embrace,  intended  to 
typify  the  boasted  friendship  of  Margaret  for  Durer,  whilst 
the  heavier  scale  holds  a  single  feather,  indicative  of  the 
worthlessness  of  that  friendship,  wherel)y  "  prudence"  was 
enabled  to  offer  to  .Durer  that  consolation  he  so  much  needed. 
Beneath  this  figure  Springinklee  carved  the  identical  land- 
scape engraved  by  Durer  in  his  "  Temperantia,"  and  marked 
it  with  his  monogram  in  very  bold  characters. 

As  a  pendant  to  this  bas-relief,  Springinklee  carved  the 
other  I  now  produce  to  you,  and  which  also  bears  his  mono- 
gram with  the  date  1523,  and  represents  "Adam  and  Eve  in 
Paradise"  before  the  Fall,  emblematical  of  "Perfect  Love  and 
Innocence."  The  interest  of  this  bas-relief  is  immensely 
increased  by  the  circumstance  that  under  the  figure  of 
"Adam,"  Springinklee  has  given  us  a  faithful  likeness  of 
Albert  Durer  ;  and  of  his  wife,  the  much  and  unfairly 
abused  Agnes,  as  "Eve." 

When,  in  1509,  Lucas  Cranach,  then  CWrt  painter  to  the 
Duke  of  Saxony,  was  specially  despatched  by  the  Duke  to 
Nuremberg  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  the  picture 
painted  by  Durer  for  the  Duke,  and  representing  the 
massacre  of  the  Christians  by  command  of  Sapor,  King  of 
Persia,  Cranach,  during  his  stay,  was  the  guest  of  Durer,  and 
from  that  visit  consequences  afterwards  arose  of  the  deepest 
importance  to  Durer's  future  fortune  and  position,  but 
which  time  will  not  now  permit  me  to  explain.  The  subject 
of  "Adam  and  Eve''  had,  from  his  earliest  apprenticeship  as 
a  Formschneider,  been  a  favourite  subject  with  Durer,  who 
frequently  took  his  wife  as  his  model  for  the  figure  of  Eve. 
In  compliment  to  Durer,  Lucas  Cranach,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1509,  produced  one  of  his  best  engravings  in  wood, 
viz.,  that  of  "Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,"  wherein  he 
adopted  as  the  figure  of  "Eve"  that  drawing  by  Durer  now 
to  be  found  in  the  print-room  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  woodcut  is  described  by  Bartsch  in  vol.  vii  of  Ze  Peintre 
Gn^aveur,  page  279,  No.  1. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  production  of  this 
engraving,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  Durer's  drawing  of  Eve, 
were  well-known  to  Springinklee,  who  was  also  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  important  events  which  had  resulted  to 
Durer  from  this  visit  of  Cranach.  He  accordingly  selected 
Cranach's  engraving  as  the  basis  for  his  bas-relief,  adapted 
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it  to  the  particular  representation  already  explained,  and  in- 
troduced into  it  the  pump  which  appears  in  Durer's  wood- 
engraving  of  "Adam  and  Eve,"  in  1493.  Animated  by  such 
aflectionate  and  devoted  feelings  towards  his  old  friend  and 
his  wife,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Springinklee 
lavished  every  resource  of  his  talent  upon  the  bas-reliefs,  nor 
that  he  felt  he  might,  with  all  confidence,  offer  the  pair  to 
Durer  without  either  fear  or  hesitation. 

Accordingly,  upon  Durer's  next  birthday,  viz.,  14th  April, 
1523  (the  day  of  St.  Prudentius),  Hans  Springinklee  pre- 
sented the  bas-reliefs  to  him ;  and,  as  may  be  readily  ima- 
gined, they  were  received  with  every  feeling  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction. 

They  remained  in  Nuremberg  until  a  few  years  since, 
where  they  formed  a  portion  of  a  celebrated  collection  since 
dispersed,  and  subsequently  came  into  my  possession. 

Hans  Springinklee  survived  Durer  and  his  wife  but  a  few 
years.  He  died  in  Nuremberg  in  1540,  and  was  buried  near 
his  friends,  in  the  well-known  cemetery  of  St.  John  in  that 
town. 


ON   THE   PARISH  OF  ST.  PETER  CHEAP,  IN  THE 
CITY  OP  LONDON,  FROM  1392  TO  1633. 

BY   THE    REV.  W.  SPARROW  SIMPSON,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  V.P. 

Parochial  history  can  only  be  written  from  documentary 
evidence.  Churchwardens'  accounts  and  parish  registers, 
wills,  leases,  and  the  like,  form  the  materials  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  present  paper  is  but  a  very  humble  contribution 
to  parish  history.  It  contains  however,  I  venture  to  hope, 
almost  every  detail  of  any  general  interest  to  be  found  in  a 
thick  volume  preserved  amongst  our  local  archives.  The 
volume  itself  I  have  already  described  in  a  paper  printed  in 
this  Journal  {ante,  pp.  150-160),  and  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
account  there  given.  I  have  read  the  whole  MS.  from  cover 
to  cover,  and  now  venture  to  lay  before  the  Association  the 
results  of  my  labours. 

In  truth,  I  know  not  whether  to  apologise  for  brevity  or 
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for  prolixity.  Some  may  complain  that  I  have  given  too 
little  annotation  ;  others  that  the  extracts  are  too  numerous. 
It  has  certainly  been  very  difficult  to  refrain  from  adding 
notes  ;  and  yet,  had  I  once  given  way  to  the  temptation,  I 
know  not  where  this  paper  would  have  ended.  1  have,  in 
fact,  contented  myself  with  simply  exhibiting  the  testimony 
of  the  records  themselves  ;  and  only  in  few  and  rare  cases 
have  I  added  any  notes. 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  classify  the  extracts  ;  and, 
although  the  arrangement  here  adopted  is  but  rough  and 
imperfect,  I  hope  it  may  be  found  more  interesting  than  a 
bare  chronological  succession  would  have  been.     I   have 
treated  the  matters  cited  from  the  accounts  in  the  following 
order: — 1,  chantries;   2,  the  church  falnic  ;   3,  wills;   4, 
fraternities  ;   5,  payments  to  priests  ;   6,  font ;   7,  pews  ;   8, 
rood  loft  and  light ;  9,  the  pulpit,  sermons  and  lectures  ;  10, 
organ  ;    11,  bells  ;    12,  vestments  and  church  ornaments  ; 
13,  inventories  ;  14,  floral  decorations  ;  15,  religious  rites  ; 
16,  Palm  Sunday  celebrations;  17,  the  Easter  sepulchre; 
18,  tapers  and  candles  ;  19,  washing  of  church  hnen  ;  20, 
public  occasions  ;  21,  foundhngs  ;  22,  feasts,  parochial  and 
ecclesiastical ;  23,  books  ;  and  24,  price  of  goods  and  labour. 
Sometimes  the  accounts  are  entered  under  the  regnal 
years  of  the  king  or  queen,  sometimes  under  the  common 
anno  Domini  reckoning  ;  but,  in  order  to  present  some  unity 
in  this  paper,  I  have  converted  the  regnal  year  in  all  cases 
into  the  year  of  the  Christian  era,  using  for  that  purpose  the 
admirable  tables  of  Mr.  Bond.     The  accounts  are  usufilly 
made  up  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas.   The  handwriting 
of  tlie  earlier  accounts  is  that  of  a  professed  scribe,  and  at 
the  foot  of  almost  every  year's  entries,  we  find  an  item  such 
as  this  :  152G.  For  the  lugrossyng  of  thys  accompte.  Is.  ; 
and,  whether  the  entries  be  many  or  few,  or  the  writing 
elaborately  careful  or  somewhat  hurried,  this  stereotyped 
amount  rarely,  if  ever,  varies.      In  the  first  half  of   the 
sixteenth  century,  the  page  is  frequently  headed  by  the  Holy 
Name  Jesus  ;  the  signatures  of   the   rector,  the    church- 
wardens, or  other  chief  persons  in  the  parish  often  attest  the 
accuracy  of  the  record.     In  1534,  I  note  the  phrase,  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  volume,  "in  ready  money." 

Some  of  these  entries,  as  for  example  the  list  of  books, 
give  in  Inief  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  progress  of  the  Ke- 
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formation  :  andlience  I  have  allowed  myself  a  larger  latitude 
as  to  tlie  number  of  these  items  to  be  selected,  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  done. 

I  must  ask  indulgence  for  the  many  deficiencies  of  this 
notice  ;  it  has  been  prepared  under  many  interruptions,  and 
with  very  scanty  leisure.  One  thing  only  I  can  say  in  its 
favour,  and  that  is,  that  I  think  the  accuracy  of  the  citations 
may  be  very  safely  trusted.  I  have  not  depended  upon  others' 
labours,  but  have  made  every  extract  with  my  own  hand. 
But  I  must  not  linger  on  the  threshold  of  the  subject. 

I  have  designedly  omitted  passages  that  treat  of  parish 
property,  for  obvious  reasons.  Such  passages  would  have 
had  but  small  interest  for  archaeologists  in  general  :  few,  I 
think,  would  wish  me  to  multiply  excerpta  such  as  this : — 

1525.  The  tenemet  and  bredehouse  called  the  Old  Swan'  yn  in 
Temys  Strete  belongyng  to  parysh  chyrche  of  seynt  peters  yn  West- 
chepe  of  London. 

I.  The  earhest  document  contained  in  the  volume  relates 
to  the  foundation  of  a  chantry  for  the  soul  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Farrinodon  :  from  which  the  followino-  extracts  must  suf- 
fice  : — 

Plees  of  londe  holden  in  the  hustynges  of  london  the  Monday  next 
after  the  fest  of  the  Translacion  of  Seynt  Edward  Kyng  and  Confes- 
sour.  In  the  xvj  yere  of  the  Regne  of  Kyng  Richard  the  Seconde 
[1392  gives]  to  John  honyngham  Person  of  the  chirche  of  Seynt  Petir 
in  Westchepe  of  london... &  others... oon  niessnage,  oon  celer,  two 
shoppes  with  two  solers  aboue  edifyed  and  oon  void  place  of  londe 
conteynyng  cxx  fete  in  length  and  lii  fete  in  brede  with  thappurtenats 
in  the  parissh  of  seynt  laurence  pounteney  of  london  in  london'. 

This  land  is  given  for  the  maintenance  of 

A  couenable  and  honest  Chapeleyn  of  good  fame  and  conversacion 
by  the  name  of  oon  Chapleyn  for  the  soule  of  Nich'as  of  ffarendon  in 
the  said  churche  of  Seynt  Petir  in  Westchepe  of  london'  divynely  to 
synge,  and  for  the  helefuU  eastat  of  our  seid  lord  the  Kyng  while  he 
lyveth  and  for  his  soule  whanne  from  this  light  he  hath  departed  and 
for  the  soule  of  the  forsaid  Nicholas  and  for  the  soules  aforseid  atte 
awter  of  the  blessed  Mary  in  the  south  part  or  Chapell  of  the  same 
chirche  continuelly  to  synge. 

"The  forseid  chapeleyn"  is  not 

to  defyle  or  willyngly  to  contrary,  or  any  grevouse  trespas  do,  or  be 
ouircome  of  custumable  dronkelynesse,  or... be  rebell  and  comberous 
ageynst  the  person  of  the  seid  chirche. 

And  he  was  to  receive 
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X  marc'  in  the  name  of  his  wages  and  salary e...yerely  for  euirmorc 
atte  seid  iiij  termes  of  the  yere  by  euen  porcions. 

We  find  a  scries  of  entries  in  reference  to  this  chantry,  of 
which  I  select  the  following : 

1518.  S'r  Thomas  Cart'  syngyng  for  Sir  Nycholas  faryngdon  for  1 
q'rt'  &  di,  cs. 

It'm  p'd  to  Mr.  ball  syngy'g  for  the  seyde  Nj'cholas  the  space  of  di 
a  yere,  lijU.  rjs.  viijcZ. 

1534.  The  saide  accountantes  aske  allowance  of  money  payde  to  the 
prestes  and  to  the  clerke  for  their  wages  that  ys  to  saye  flfirst  payde  to 
S'r  William  Abye  syugjTig  for  Sir  Nich'as  ffaryngton  for  a  hole  yere, 
YJli.  xiijs.  iiijcZ. 

Item  of  money  payde  for  the  kepynge  of  S'r  Nichal  ffaryntons  obyte 
on  Saynte  Georges  daye  for  brede  ale  pyppens  and  wyne  and  spyce 
and  butter  for  the  brede,  xxxijs.  yd. 

Item  payde  to  the  parson  chirchwardeyns  the  prestes  clerke  and 
sexton,  xiiij.s".  mjd. 

1447.  Syr  Will'm  barton  ffaryndons  preyst,  xxxvjs.,  the  chauntry 
preyst. 

II.  Let  US  now  enter  the  church,  and  glance  at  the  fabric 
with  its  furniture,  ornaments,  and  chapels  ;  a  little  detail 
under  this  head  may  be  the  more  acceptable  since  no  view 
of  the  old  church  is  known  to  be  in  existence,  except  the 
engraving  in  Le  Serres  Entree  Eoyale,  which  shows  the 
tower  and  the  south  chapel.  This  view  was  re-engraved  by 
Basire  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  has  been  repro- 
duced, on  a  small  scale,  in  Wilkinson's  Londina  lllustrata. 
From  casual  notices  in  the  registers  and  account  books,  I 
have  been  able  to  lay  down  a  tolerably  accurate  ground-plan 
of  the  ancient  structure.  The  church  seems  to  have  com- 
prised a  nave  with  two  aisles,  a  chancel  with  chapels,  a 
tower,  a  south  porch,  and  a  vestry  with  three  chambers. 
This  vestry  abutted  upon  the  Cock  Alley. 

1447.  It.  payde  to  a  dawber  and  his  man  for  makyng  of  the  chirche 
wall  uer  the  cok,  vij'i. 

1475.  IHU.  Benefaktio  towards  the  makyng  and  feneshynge  of 
owre  vestre  w'  y^  chambres.  [Here  follows  a  list  of  contributors' 
names  occupying  a  whole  page.] 

1530.  The  priests  chambre  in  the  cock  alley. 

The  parish  priest  and  the  chantry  priests  appear  to  have 
had  the  use  of  these  apartments. 

1519.  S'r  Wyll'm  Abee,  S'r  Thomas  bostockc,  S'r  Rautfe  Yongo 
each  a  chamber. 

1524.  It'm  oif  the  Rent  oft'  the  morow  masse  prcests  chanibrc  whiche 
is  gcvyn  hyni,  vj.s\  viij'7. 
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1533.  The  paryshe  preest  for  hys  cliarabre,  vjs.  viijcl. 

Syr  Thomas  Dybon  for  hys  chambre,  vjs.  viijt?. 

Syr  Wyllam  i>\ie  morowe  masse  preestys  chambre,  vjs.  viij cZ. 

This  vestry  seems  to  have  become  the  property  of  the 
parish  in  1556  ;  previously  to  which  time  the  whole,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  was  held  on  lease. 

1591.  For  ij  newe  rayles  goeinge  the  stares  into  the  vestry,  iijs. 
1556.     Paid     for     the    purchase    of    the    vestry    and    chambers, 
xiijli.  vjs.  viijcl. 

1526.  A  key  for  the  revestrye  doore. 

I  find  but  scanty  references  to  any  monuments  in  the 
church  :  one,  however,  is  mentioned,  to 

1570.  Master  Awsten  hynde  late  alderman  of  london  .  ,  in  the  walle 
of  the  sowthe  syde  in  the  churche. 

The  chapels  are  frequently  referred  to,  generally  in 
reference  to  some  small  repairs  in  connexion  with  them.    , 

1521.  Tt'm  for  mendyng  of  ye  iiower  of  seynt  george  chapell  dore 
and  oure  lady  chapell  doore,  iiijtZ. 

1531.  A  wyndowr  over  seynt  georgys  chapell. 

In  the  same  manner  many  parts  of  the  church  are  brought 
before  us. 

1528.  The  maydyns  hall  pace. 
1595.  The  maids  galary. 
1519.  An  almery  in  ye  vestry e. 

1600.  Item  for  stayinge  of  an  excommunication  for  not  mendinge  of 
the  steeple,  xvjcZ. 

1556,  Charges  about  a  dial  and  a  pent  house  over  it. 

Even  the  stocks  and  the  common  sewer  are  not  forgotten. 

1603.  It'm  payd  to  the  smythe  for  iron  work  for  the  stocks,  00.  10.  00. 
It'm  pad  for  paintinge  the  stocks  the  some  of  00.  20.  00. 
It'm  pd  for  the  coman  shore  the  some  of  00.  02.  06. 

in.  "Syr  Edmond  Shaa  Knyght  late  alderman  of  london" 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  church  ;  the  volume  contains 
a  transcript  of  a  portion  of  his  will,  in  which  he  leaves  to 
"the  curate  or  his  deputy  ther  and  the  othyr  prests  and 
clarks  of  the  sayd  paryssh  church"  some  valuable  property 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  church.  Tliere  is  also  a  transcript 
of  the  "Wyll  of  Syr  John  Shaa  Knyght  alderma'  cytesyn 
and  goldsmyth,"  dated  27th  December,  1503,  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  will  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Edmund,  and  directs  that 

his 

Executors  shall  cause  ye  said  churche  of  Seint  Petur  to  be  byldcd 
and  made  w'  a  flatte  roofe  ;  and  also  the  stcpull  ther  to  be  made  up  m 
gode  and  coucniet  man'. 
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Of  greater  interest  is  the  earlier  will  of  "  Roljarde  Botiller 
citesyn  and  goldsmyth  of  london,"  of  which  a  copy  is  in- 
serted ;  its  date  is  1470.     After  giving  his 

body  to  be  beried  in  ye  paryssh  chirch  of  Seynt  Petir  in  Westcliepc 
of  loudon  wher  ye  body  of  July  an'  late  my  wyf  lyeth  beryed 

he  proceeds  to  give  many  small  bequests,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important  for  my  present  purpose. 

To  ye  hy  auter  of  ye  seide  chirch  ...  so  that  ye  person  of  the  sam 
chirch  pray  for  my  sowle,  xxs. 

I  bequeth  to .  the  sustentacion  of  the  fraternite  of  i^u  vndir  ye 
cathedrall  church  of  saynt  powle  of  london  so  y'  ye  bretheryn  and 
susterys  of  the  same  fraternite  for  my  sowle  and  ye  sowlys  a  boue  said 
deuowtly  prey  xls.  sterlynge. 

IV.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Lupton,  one  of  the 
masters  of  S.  Paul's  School,  for  some  interesting  particulars 
wdth  regard  to  this  fraternity.  Weever,  in  his  Funeral 
Monuments  (London,  1631,  p.  380),  tells  us  that  under  the 
choir  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  a  place  called  the  Crowds, 
was  "a  large  chappell  dedicated  to  the  name  of  lESU,"  and 
recites  a  confirmation  of  a  grant  to  this  fraternity  under 
date  37  Hen.  VI.  Succeeding  monarchs  added  their  con- 
firmations, Henry  Vll  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  reign,  and 
Henry  YIII  in  the  27th  of  his  reign.  Mr.  Lupton  has  also 
furnished  me  with  a  long  extract  from  Knight's  Life  of  Dr. 
John  Colet,  for  which  I  regret  that  I  cannot  find  space  in 
its  entirety  :  we  gather  from  it  that  Dean  Colet  was  Rector 
of  the  Fraternity  or  Guild  of  Jhesus,  and  that  he  caused  a 
body  of  new  statutes  and  ordinances  to  be  made  for  the 
regulation  of  matters  concerning  the  guild.  Mr.  Lupton 
adds  that  the  passage  in  Knight's  Colet  (pp.  7.5,  76,  edit. 
1823)  is  taken  almost  verhatim  from  fol.  61  of  vol.  xcvi  of 
Bp.  Kennett's  MSS.  Collections,  I  must  content  myself 
with  adding  two  references  to  Dugdale's  History  ofS.  PauVs 
(edit.  Sir  H.  Ellis,  London,  1818),  where,  at  p.  76,  w'ill  be 
found  some  account  of  the  Jesus  Chapel,  and  at  p.  87a  notice 
of  the  Jesus  Bells. 

Another  Guild  finds  frequent  mention  in  the  volume 
under  consideration,  the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

1447.  It'  to  paye  to  the  mastvr  of  the  Brethirhcd  of  the  crosse  for 
cristmesse  q'art  that  is  be  hyndc  last  passyd,  xvj^^  viij(?. 

1.533.  It'll],  Resevyvyd  [.•*/(•]  of  Joh  Abcrley  and  I'idniud  Sjirott 
coUcctoi's  of  the  brntlicrhcd  of  (he  hooly  Cross  (liysycrc,  iij//.  iij<. 
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1534.  Receuyed  of  William  Moreton  collector  of  the  brotherhed  of 
the  holy  crosse.     S'm,  xlvijs.  jcl.  ob. 

The  sums  paid  varied  very  greatly,  as  may  be  seen  suffi- 
ciently in  the  above  extracts. 

V.  This  will  probably  be  the  best  place  in  which  to  refer 

to  the  payments  made  to  the  priests  and  others  attendant 

on  the  services  of  the  church.     The  morrow  mass  priest 

certainly  earned  his  scanty  pittance,  for  he  said  mass  daily 

all  the  year  round  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

1515.  Syng-yng  brede  aud  wyne.  Also  paid  to  ye  p'son  for  brede 
and  wyne  for  yis  yere,  ijs. 

1518.  S'r  Wyll'm  bulmer  p'yshe  prest  yerely,  vjs.  viijcZ. 
S'r  Thomas  bostocke  yerely,  vjs.  viijcZ. 

Mr.  ball  yerely,  rjs.  viijcZ. 

1519.  It'm  payd  to  John  bogas  Clarke  wages  for  a  yere,  yU. 
(The  priests  received  this  year,  each,  vjli.  xiij.s.  iujd.) 

1524.  It'm  paid  to  John  Bogas  Clarke  for  his  wages  for  a  hole  yere, 
vjZi. 

1526.  It'm  pd  to  S'r  John  Colyer  for  sayeng  of  the  morrow  masse 
by  the  assent  of  the  hole  paryshe,  vjs.  viijcZ. 

1534.  It'm  payde  to  the  morowe  masse  preste  for  his  wages  for  one 
hole  yere,  YJli.  xiiji?.  iiijcZ. 

It'm  payde  for  wyne  and  waxe  to  the  morowe  masse  preste  for  one 
hole  yere,  ijs. 

It'm  payde  to  xpofer  payne  clerke  for  his  wages  for  one  hole  yere, 
vij7i. 

1557.  Towards  the  wages  of  the  singing  men  for  3  quarters  from  two 
different  persons,  xIys.  each. 

It'm  payde  to  Cutburt  Thompson  syngyng  man  for  one  quarters 
wages,  xxs.  [Three  similar  entries.] 

1601.  It'm  paid  to  Davye  Jones  sexton  for  his  wages  due  at  the 
same  ffeaste  [Michaelmas]  and  for  broomes  001.  02.  00. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  small  sums  here  noted  to  have 
been  expended  for  the  wine  used  in  the  celebration  of  the 
sacrament,  let  me  introduce  the  subjoined  extracts  which 
occur  at  a  later  period.  Independently  of  their  interest  from 
an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  they  are  worth  citing  from 
the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  number  of  adult  per- 
sons inhabiting  the  parish, 

1561.  Ffor  breade  and  one  gallon  of  wyne  the  25  daye  of  October 
flbr  cviij  comunycants,  js.  ixd. 

(In  this  same  year  there  were  on  July  19,  68  communicants  ;  on  [sic] 
26  Dec,  96;  2  Feb.,  56;  29  Marche,  Easter  Day,  112.) 

Ffor  a  pynte  of  wyne  the  13  daye  of  Aprill  for  xxij  co'munycants  at 
the  marriage  of  Gabriel  newman,  0.  0.  ijcZ. 

1562.  fibr  Breade  and  wyne  for  clxvii  comunic'ts  the  xjth  of  Aprill. 

The  wine  used  for  the  [)urpose  is  sometimes  "malmescy," 
and  sometimes  "muskadync." 
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VI.  At  the  threshold  of  the  church  stands  the  font,  of 
which  1  find  no  notice  earlier  than  the  following  : — 

1555,  Itm  to  the  sexton  for  kepyng  the  ffonte,  xijcZ. 
155G.  The  font  was  repaired,  a  new  cover  of  wainscot  supplied,  and 
the  leaden  lining-  weighing  101  lbs.  repaired. 

1573.  Paide  for  makinge  of  the  newe  fonte,  xlis.  vjcZ. 

1574.  Pd  a  joyner  for  makinge  a  cover  for  the  font,  viijs. 
Pd  for  a  locke  to  hange  on  the  font,  viijcZ. 

Pd  for  a  tin  basson  for  the  font,  vijs.  ixd. 

1591.  for  burnishinge  and  inendinge  ye  pewter  bason  yt  was  in  jo 
fonte,  ijs. 

Pd  to  J\Ir.  Newman  yt  he  pd  to  ye  Cbancelor  yt  or  funte  might  not 
be  removed,  vjs. 

Pd  to  ye  plomer  for  a  new  funte  of  leade  wayenge  41  Z<".  at  4(2.  the 
ponde  and  for  a  ponde  of  sodar,  xiiijs. 

VII.  The  pews  will  next  attract  our  attention  :  and  upon 
this  subject  the  accounts  are  very  explicit,  commencing 

1447.  It'  for  mendyng  of  a  pew  next  the  chirche  dor. 
1529.  mention  is  made  of  a  pew  doore. 

These  pews  were  allotted  to  various  persons. 

1533.  It'm  pd  to  a  Carpent'  for  mendyng  of  my  lady  Mundyes 
maydys  pewe,  ijd. 

1566-7.  for  a  hynge  for  Mr.  Alderman  Avenons  pew  dore  and  for 
mendyng  Mr.  Alderman  Duckets  pewe  dooi'e,  xij(Z. 

Paid  a  free  mason  for  mendynge  a  cracke  on  Mr.  Duckets  pewe  and 
in  the  maids  lofte,  iiiJ5. 

Those  who  prefer  the  quaint  spelling  of  the  word  reintro- 
duced some  years  ago,  I  think,  by  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society,  may  find  authority  here  : — 

1570.  Paide  to  a  joyner  for  mendynge  of  dyvers  pues  at  severall 
tymes,  iijs.  xcl. 

But  the  seats  which  the  parish  greatly  delighted  to  honour 
were  those  given  to  such  of  the  parishioners  as  attained  to 
the  hioher  civic  dio-nities.  Witness  the  following  series  of 
charges  in  one  single  year  : — 

1572.  Payde  for  pajm tinge  over  my  ladye  mayres  pewe,  xs. 

Payde  for  a  pece  of  sayes  for  my  lorde  mayres  and  my  ladyes  pewes, 
xls. 

Payde  for  lattyn  naylls  and  blacke  nayles  for  my  lord  mayres  pewe 
and  my  ladyes,  vijd. 

Payde  for  lace  for  them  Twoo  pewes,  iiijs. 

Payde  to  a  plasterer  for  the  whitinge  over  my  ladye  mayres  pewe,  xx'Z. 

Payde  to  the  joyner  for  the  setlill  and  for  my  lorde  mayres  pewe, 
iijZi.  xs.  iijcZ. 

Payde  for  xij7/.  of  flax  to  make  ij  scttills  for  my  lorde  maiors  and  my 
ladye  mayres  pewe  at  iij(/.  ob.,  iij.->'. 
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Payde  for  twoo  dies  and  a  lialfFe  of  canvas  to  make  the  same  seates 
at  viijcZ.  the  elle,  xxd. 

Payde  to  au  upholster  for  trymminge  the  same  pewes  with  sayes  and 
lace  and  makinge  the  seates,  xs. 

Three  years  later  some  considerable  additions  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  the  seats  in  the  chancel. 

1575,  ffor  25  wainscotts  for  the  newe  pewes  in  ye  quere  at  ijs.  iuyl. 
lviiJ5.  iiijcl. 

It'm  to  the  Carver  for  ij  poppye  heades,  ijs. 

It'm  for  underheadinge  the  same  poppyes,  Yujd. 

It'm  for  a  payre  of  hinges  to  the  ministers  seate,  iiijcL 

One  more  collection  of  entries  relating  to  the  honours  paid 
to  the  Lord  Mayor's  seat  must  suffice. 

1590.  Item  paide  to  the  joyner  for  makinge  a  newe  pewe  for  my 
lorde  maior  on  the  southe  side  and  est  ende  of  the  churche,  xxxs. 

Item  paid  vnto  him  for  dyvers  newe  sheildes  and  arrowes  and  other 
amenderaents  abonte  the  greene  men,  and  at  the  southe  churche  doore 
and  elsewhere  aboute  the  churche,  and  vij  dales  woorke  of  his  man, 
xxvijs. 

Item  paide  for  wier  to  binde  the  arrowes  and  ye  clubbes  of  the 
greene  men,  ijd. 

I  suppose  that  these  "greene  men"  must  have  been  part 
of  the  heraldic  bearings  of  this  highly  honoured  Lord  Mayor. 

1593.  for  the  nomb'inge  of  all  the  pewes  in  the  churche,  ijs. 

1594.  Paid  for  matts  and  hassocks  for  m}'-  Lord  and  my  ladies  Pewes, 
vs.  YJd. 

VIII.  The  rood  loft  may  very  fairly  claim  our  attention 
next  in  order ;  and,  indeed,  the  entries  relating  to  it  furnish 
a  clue  to  the  religious  opinions  dominant  at  the  time, 

1447.  It'  paide  to  the  wax  chaundler  for  torches  and  bem  lyght 
iujli.  viijcL 

1533.  Itm  pd  to  the  waxe  chaundeler  for  the  Roode  lyght,  vijs.  viijd. 

It'm  p'd  to  the  goodman  gaats  for  pajTityng  of  the  Judas  or  stook  of 
the  Roode  lyght,  iiijs.  iiijt?. 

1555.  Itm  payde  to  Mounslowe  for  a  newe  Rode  with  Mary  and 
John,  vijZi. 

It'm  geven  to  the  workemen  that  sett  up  the  Rode,  ijd. 

It'm  payde  for  naylls  and  settynge  upp  of  the  creste  all  alonge  the 
Rode  lofte. 

It'm  for  ix  ells  of  canvas  at  vjd.  the  ell  for  to  hange  before  the  Rode, 
iiijs.  vjcZ. 

1558.  It'm  payde  for  takyng  downe  the  Roode  and  Mary  and  John, 
and  for  mendyng  ij  pewes,  xxf?. 

Recevid  of  Thomas  Clai^ke  for  the  Rowdelofte  to  him  sold, 
xxiijs.  iiij'i. 

Recevid  of  Web  the  Clarke  for  the  broken  peces  of  the  Rowdelofte 
to  him  soldo,  ij.s. 

1531.   Itm  for  a  kayc  for  the  rode  loftc  doore,  iiijtZ. 
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IX.  Near  to  the  Rood  loft  stood  tlie  Pulpit,  of  wliicli  we 
will  next  speak,  adding  thereto  a  few  notices  of  Sermons 
and  Lectures. 

1558.  Itm  payde  for  iij  Sermons,  xvs. 

1563.  Payde  for  an  howre  glasse,  000.  00.  xijcZ. 

1564.  Itm  paid  for  an  howcr  glasse,  x\jd. 

1567.  Paide  for  a  pulpet  for  Mr.  Porredge  to  stande  in,  xijs. 

1569-70.  Paide  for  an  homilyc  agaynst  the  Rebell3-on  in  the  northe, 
vnjd. 

1576.  Item  for  a  booke  that  Mr.  Symson  kepeth  of  the  sermons  and 
gatheringe  by  licences,  viijtL 

1584.  Payde  for  a  bolte  for  the  pulpitt  dore. 

Payde  for  the  hower  glasse  the  xxijth  of  October,  xijtZ. 

Payde  the  same  daie  to  the  Turner  for  the  foote  for  the  hower  glasse 
to  stande  uppon,  xijtZ. 

Payde  more  the  laste  daie  of  January e  for  iiij  U.  of  cotton  candells 
for  the  lecture,  xiijtZ. 

1595.  for  16  li  of  candels  for  the  Lecteurs,  00.  05.  4. 

1597.   Payd  for  Kandles  for  doctor  Crooke  his  sermons,  0:5:3 

1600.  Item  paid  for  ij  poundes  of  can  deles  when  Mr.  Bradley 
preached  the  xix  of  November,  xd. 

Mr.  Bradley  preached  agyn  the  xxiiijth  of  November  and  Twoo 
poundes  of  Candles  more  were  bought. 

An  inventory,  dated  1633,  enumerates  the  following 
articles  pertaining  to  the  Pulpit : — 

1633.  One  hower  glasse  ;  one  pullpet  ladder 

One  pullpet  cloth  of  cloth  of  goulde  edged  with  gould  frenge 

One  new  green  veluet  cloth  for  the  pullpet  with  a  long  green  veluet 

cushion  with  his  name  Imbrodred  given  by  Mr.  William  Hassellfoot 

Aug:  the  3,  1617. 

X,  A  brief  series  of  entries  relates  the  history  of  the 
organs. 

1433.  It'm  for  ye  Orgons  raendjrng,  vj.5.  viijV?. 

1522.  Organyst.     Payde  to  the  organ  maker  for  the  new  organys, 

1524.  It'm  payd  for  iiij  porters  for  Removjoige  of  the  organs  into 
the  Roode  lofte,  xijcZ. 

It'm  payd  for  mendyng  of  the  lyttyl  organs,  xijc/. 
It'm  for  nayles  for  the  same,  id. 

It'm  payde  to  John  Smythe  organ  maker  for  mendyngc  of  the 
bellowes  of  the  organs,  v^. 

1525.  It'm  for  the  br3aigyng  downe  of  the  organs  oute  of  the  R<}de 
lofte,  viijtZ. 

It'm  paid  for  a  kaye  to  the  Roode  lofte  doore,  iijd. 

1526.  It'm  p'd  for  one  of  the  yrons  of  the  stoppys  of  the  organs,  xijcZ. 
It'm  for  the  IFoorme  and  the  deske  at  the  organs,  ij.s\  iiijiZ. 

1555.  It'm  payde  to  Howe  organ  maker  for  his  flee  for  kepynge  the 
organs,  ijs. 

It'm  to  Howe  organ  maker  for  makynge  sprvnges  to  the  doble  rcgalls 
}8(;8  *  34 
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and  for  tonges  of  the  ij  regalls  which  is  called  the  prjncypalls  in  the 
base  regall,  iijs. 

1656.  It'm  payd  to  Howe  for  ij  new  pypes  for  the  organs  and  brasse 
to  the  regalls,  ij.s. 

It'm  for  cordes  for  the  bellowes  of  the  organs,  jtZ. 

1566-7.  Receyved  more  for  the  orgaynes  sold  by  the  consent  of  the 
whole  parishe,  iiij7i. 

XI.  From  the  earliest  times  of  which  this  register  takes 
cognizance,  the  bells  appear  to  have  called  forth  a  very- 
lively  interest.  In  the  year  1447  much  work  was  done 
about  the  steeple  and  the  bells,  and  we  read 

1447.   It'  paide  div'se  for  halowyng  of  the  bellys,  xxjs.  yjd. 

But  three  years  later  we  find  the  following  long  entry, 
sufficiently  curious,  I  think,  to  be  transferred  in  its  integrity 
to  these  pages  : — 

1450.  It'm.  Be  hit  remembird  that  in  the  begynnynge  of  the  nionyth 
of  Decembr  in  the  yere  of  the  Reigne  of  Kyng  henr  the  vj'xxviij"  Robt. 
Kyngson  and  Robt.  Ragon  beyng  wardens  the  Bellys  were  halowyd 
the  grete  Bell  in  the  name  of  the  trinite  the  secunde  Bell  in  the  name 
of  our  lady  and  the  iij  bell  in  the  name  of  Seynt  Petir  and  the  iiij  Bell 
in  the  name  of  Seynt  Myhell. 

Here  shewith  the  weyght  of  the  Bellys. 

ffirst  the  grete  Bell  weyth  x*^  a  q'  xiij'' 

It'  the  secunde  Bell  to  hym  weyth  vij*^  iij*^*  xviij'' 

It'  the  thrydde  Bell  to  the  grettist  weyth  v'  iij'''' 

It'  the  fourte  Bell  to  them  that  was  new  made  weyth  iiij''  c^  xxvij''. 
memorand  :   that  the  new  Bell  weyth  iiij'^  q' xxvij'W^'''  to  the  c  weyth 
v'^xxxiij"  p'de  c  xxvjs.  the  whiche  drawith  in  money.    Sma'  vjZi.  xviijs. 
Here  shewith  the  weyght  of  the  clapyrs  of  the  said  Bells. 

ffirst  the  weyght  of  the  grete  clapyr  to  the  grete  Bell  weyth  xxxv''. 

It'  the  weyght  of  the  clapyr  of  the  secunde  Bell  weyth  xxxj''. 

It'  the  clap3'r  of  the  thridd  Bell  weyth  xxv''. 

It'  the  clapyr  of  the  iiij  Bell  the  lest  weyth  xviij"  and  di. 

After  this  minute  account,  which  I  fear  will  interest  none 
but  the  most  ardent  campanologists,  we  come  to  the  more 
important  question  :  that,  namely,  of  the  fees  to  be  paid  for 
the  use  of  the  said  bells. 

1450.  Be  hit  in  Remembraunce  that  in  the  yere  of  our  lord  m'ccccL 
and  the  yere  of  the  Reigne  of  Kyng  henr  the  ^^*  xxviij°  in  the  monyth 
of  Jull  vpon  relyk  sundaye  the  wardens  of  the  chirche  of  Seynt  Petir 
in  Westchep  Robt.  Kyngson  vyntor  and  Robt.  Ragon  Grocer  wHhe 
p'son  and  the  cheve  of  the  parysh  cessyd  the  bellys  of  the  same  chirche 
as  for  ryngeyng  of  knylles  and  myndes. 

ffirst  the  grete  Bell  cessyd  at  iijs.  iiijfZ. 

It'  the  next  bell  to  hym  cessyd  at  ijs.  iiijcZ. 

It'  the  next  bell  to  hym  cessyd  at  xxd. 

It'  tlie  lest  Bell  cessyd  at  xijc?. 
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Off  the  whiche  money  that  isreysid  of  the  said  Bellys  hallfe  to  remayne 
to  the  wardens  of  the  said  chirche  and  tlie  tothir  hallfe  to  the  clerk  of 
the  sayd  chirche. 

In  1526  the  cliurcliwardciis  with  "Syr  Eobart  Collbee 
Curatt"  and  the  "chefte  of  p'yshoiiers"  met  again  to  assess 
the  charges  for  "ryngyng  of  knylles"  and  making  of  graves. 
The  Bells  enumerated  are  the  great  bell,  the  next,  the  second, 
the  ffirst,  and  the  sauuct  bell  :  and  we  find  the  following 
entry  : — 

1526.  The  Ryngynge  of  all  the  bellys  at  anye  solempne  buryall  both 
Dyr^'ge  and  masse,  xvjcZ. 

Besides  these  entries  there  is  little  worth  citing,  unless, 
indeed,  we  may  include  the  following  : — 

1522.  Recevyd  of  a  drap'  for  hys  wyfs  pytte  and  for  the  knyll 
xiijs.  iiij(/. 

1591.  Ec'd  of  my  Lady  Allot  for  the  use  of  the  gret  bell  at  the 
deathe  of  Sr  John  Allot  Knight  and  Lorde  Mayor  of  london,  vjs.  viij'/. 

IGOO.  Item  paid  for  oyle  to  oyle  the  belles  on  the  coronation  daye,  \jd. 

XII.  In  vestments  the  church  was  peculiarly  rich.  I  will 
not  do  more  than  refer  to  the  inventory  already  printed  in 
the  present  volume  of  our  Proceedings.  A  few  scattered 
passages  in  the  accounts  may,  however,  claim  insertion  here. 

1447.  It  paide  the  xxvj  daye  of  ffenerer  to  a  Soverygan  for  halowyng 
of  vestiments,  xijcZ. 

1475.  Benekfatio  to  ye  newe  vest'  of  blew  clothe  of  gold. 

[A  page  and  a  half  of  names  of  contributors  follows.] 
1561.  A  coope  of  blewe  velvet  and  clothe  of  gold,  ijli.  yjs.  y'n^d. 
A  vestment  of  white  damask,  xvjs. 
A  blew  velvet  vestment,  x.s. 

xiiT.  Besides  the  elaborate  inventory  just  referred  to, 
another  inventory  was  taken  in  1518,  from  which  I  will 
extract  only  a  few  of  the  most  noticeable  matters. 

Vestments. — It'm  a  vestement  for  seynt  nicholas. 

It'm  a  litell  Tonycle  for  the  Bisshop  with  a  red  vesteraet  of  silke  w'out 
an  albe. 

Aulter  Clothes. — It'm  a  clothe  for  the  lenacyon  tyme  with  the  pictur 
of  the  crucifix. 

It'm  a  clothe  for  Purifying  of  Women. 

It'm  a  red  Crowche  and  a  myter  for  the  chylde  bysshoppe. 

It'm  a  myter  for  the  Bysop  of  clothe  of  Sila'  garnyshe  w'  venys  gold 
brotherd. 

It'm  a  napkyn  of  dyap  for  holybred  of  the  geft  of  Mastres  Moltliam. 

It'm  the  Paschall  with  cheynys  and  other  necessaries.  /^^x-^^^y 

It'm  iii  Imaprcs  foi"  the  Resurrexion.  fS/  \^ 
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Candelstickys.— It'm  ij  staiidardys  Caudell  stickys  of  latlen. 

It'm  viij  prickettis  Candell  stickys  of  latten. 

It'm — litell  candelstickys  of  latten  in  the  roode  loft. 

It'm  a  haly  water  stocke  and  a  strynkyll  [sic']  of  latten. 

It'm  a  sacryng  bell  of  latten. 

Bokys. — It'm  ij  Cowcliars. 

This  inventory  seems  to  have  been  prepared  and  attested 
with  great  care  :  at  its  foot  is  the  following  certificate : — 

Hoc  Inuetor  qd  in  istis  p'eris  tribs  foliis  exhi't  fiiit  cora  me  Jobe 
Calypolen'  Epo  Arcbno  London'  p'mo  die  ffebruarii  a°  d'ni  m'  quigetesio 

xviij. 

Jo.  Calypolen. 

In  1663  another  inventory  was  taken  :  by  this  time  the 
communion  plate  had  dwindled  down  to 

One  communion  cupp  all  gilte  with  a  couer 
One  p'cell  gilte  cupp,  with  a  couer  to  it 
Two  pewter  flaggons  for  wine. 

The  only  other  noticeable  items  in  the  inventory,  not  in- 
serted elsewhere  in  this  paper  are  : — 

Itt'  36  lether  Bucketts  in  the  Churche. 
Itt'  2  boxes  to  gather  Almes  in. 

In  addition  to  the  inventories,  w^e  find  from  time  to  time 
records  of  the  purchase  or  repair  of  divers  ornaments, 
vessels,  or  articles  of  furniture  for  use  in  the  church.  I 
transcribe  the  most  remarkable  of  these. 

1522.  It'm  for  mendyng  of  ye  portatyvys  that  serve  for  owre  lady 


masse. 


1523.  Payd  to  the  Rentars  of  the  Goldsmythys  for  a  Cest  to  kyp  the 
Churche  plate  in,  vjs.  viijcZ. 

1526.  It'm  p'd  for  iiij  tuckyng  gurdylls  for  the  preests,  iiijc?. 

It'm  for  the  mendyng  of  the  great  berall  crosse  hed  that  was  broken, 
viijt?. 

It'm  for  the  mendyng  of  the  holy  crosse  the  shyttyng  m  of  the  hed, 

xijJ.  . 

It'm  for  a  berall  for  a  lyttyl  monstrance  and  for  the  mendyng  of  it 
and  for  ij  Rubyesfor  it  and  a  crosse  in  the  toppe  of  syllu'  and  gyllte,  vs. 

1528.  It'm  payd  for  ij  new  crewetts,  ixd. 

1534.  It'm  payd  for  holy  water  sprynkyllys,  ijd. 

1555.  It'm  payde  for  makynge  and  payntynge  of  a  lenton  crosse, 
xviijcZ. 

It'm  payde  to  the  marbler  for  a  aulter  stone,  xiijs.  iiijtZ. 

It'm  for  ij  yardes  of  clothe  to  make  ij  passion  banners,  xviijcZ. 

It'm  payde  for  a  pascall  bason,  xvjs. 

It'm  for  Judas  Candell  weyinge  ij'",  ij-**. 

It'm  for  a  pascall  taper  weyinge  viij'"  for  the  makynge  and  the  waste 
thereof,  iijs.  iiijrf. 
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It'm  for  a  Rope  to  hang  the  paskall  bason  by,  xijd. 
It'm   for  a   deske   called   a   fawton   w*  feete   of  lyons   all   latten, 
iij?/.  yijs.  viijf?. 

1557.  It'm  to  lewes  the  copper  smyth  in  gutter  lane  for  the  Image 
of  Saynte  Peter,  Ls. 

1558.  It'm  payde  to  the  sexton  for  makyng  cleane  the  lecttune 
deske,  vjJ. 

1559.  Item  paide  for  Caringe  the  Egele  of  Bras,  vjd. 

Item  paid  to  the  fFreraason  for  Cuttinge  away  St.  Peter's  Tabernacle 
and  the  holywater  stock  &c. 

1561.  A  muuster  of  silver  gilt,  a  chalice  &  paten,  a  paxe,  xij7i.  yijs.jd. 
ob. 

1564.  Item  pa3'de  for  seven  panes  of  Imagerie  woorkc  in  glass  &c. 
1568.  Paide  for  iij  doges  of  yren  pois  xxiiij^'  di  at  iij(?.  the  j'',  vjs.  jd. 

1571.  Payde  for  halff  a  dozen  of  syse  candelles  on  Christermas  eve 
to  eveninge  prayer,  viij'i. 

1584.  Payde  to  the  joyner  for  the  little  deske  for  the  service  bookc, 
xijJ. 

Payde  to  the  smythe  for  the  feete  of  yi'on  for  the  same  deske,  xd. 

1585.  Paide  for  translatinge  and  makinge  np  the  herse  clothe  with 
the  fringe  that  lacked  &  for  cuttinge  oute  the  reste  of  the  old  stuffe  for 
two  Ciissinges,  vijs.  vjd. 

1600.  The  great  yron  barred  cheste  which  standeth  at  the  upper 
ende  of  the  Churche  [of  which  the  Parson  and  Churchwardens  had  the 
hejs  :  and  the  contents  of  which  were]  not  to  be  seene  but  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  wholle  bodie  of  the  p'ishe  or  the  Chiefest  of  them. 

XIV.  On  the  greater  festivals  the  church  was  decked  with 
flowers,  a  custom  still  retained  in  the  church  of  S.  Matthew, 
Friday  Street,  which  is  now  the  parish  church  for  the  in- 
habitants of  S.  Peter's  parish.  It  is  no  re-introduction  here, 
but  the  graceful  and  significant  practice  has  been  continued 
on  Christmas  Day,  Easter  Day,  and  AVhit-Sunday  from 
ancient  times.  We  will  take  the  festivals  in  the  order  of 
the  Christian  year. 

Christmas  Day. — 1534.  It'm  for  holly  and  Ivey  at  x'pas,  iiijcZ. 
1567.    Paid  the  goodman  Wooddes  to  buy  holly  &  ivye  agaynst 
Christmas,  vjd. 

1572.  Payde  for  holly e  Rosemarye  and  bayes  on  christenmas  daye 
for  the  churche,  xijd, 

1600.  Rosemary  and  bayes  at  Christide  1500,  iijs.  iiij'7. 

Palm  Sunday. — 1532.  boxe,  palrae,  &  tHowrys  on  pallme  Sondaye. 

1556.  It'm  for  palme  flowers  and  cakes  for  palme  Sondaj'e,  xijc/. 

Perhaps  these  cakes  were  to  be  cast  from  the  steeple  for 
the  boys  of  the  parish  to  scramble  for. 

1557.  It'm  payde  for  palme  &  Ews  on  palme  Sondaye,  rijd.  ob. 

1565.  Payde  to  the  sexton  on  palme  sonday  for  hearbes,  ijd. 
Easter  Day.— 1598.  P'd  for  ycrbes  on  P]aste)-  daye,  Od.  01.  60. 
Ascension  Day. — 1555.   Il'm  for  garloudos  and  strawy iige  hcrbcs  for 

assension  daye,  \jd. 
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Whit  Sunday. — 153-i.  It'm  for  garlondes  on  White  Sondaye  corp' 
x'pi  Daye,  holy  thiirsdaye  &  saynte  peters  Daye,  ijs.  yjcl. 

1600.  Item  paid  for  hearbes  and  floures  on  Whit  sondaye,  xviijcZ. 

The  lesser  festivals  had  also  their  floral  decoratioDS. 

Corpus  Christi  (The  Thursday  next  after  Trinity  Sunday). — 1555. 
It'm  for  garlondes  of  Roses  on  corpus  x'pi  daye,  vd. 

1447.  It'  the  xxiij  daye  of  maye  for  flaggs  and  Garlonds  for  corps 
cristy  daye,  iyl. 

1521.  It'm  for  rose  gai-londs  for  corps  cysty  daye,  xjcZ. 

Midsiamraer  Day.  S.  John  Baptist.— 1534.  It'm  for  byrche  at 
mydsom',  ijd. 

1565.  Paid  for  strewinge  herbes  and  birch  for  the  churche  at 
mydsomer,  vjd. 

Lammas  Day,  August  1. — 1557, — It'm  payde  for  garlondes  and 
flowers  on  lammas  da3^e,  ij.v.  vjcZ. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following  : — 

1534.  It'm  p'd  for  caryeng  of  Russhes  oute  of  the  churche,  viijcZ. 
1583.  Inprimis  for  yerbes  to  strawe  the  churche,  ijs. 
1599.  Item  paid  to  the  Sexton  for  Rosemarye  and  bayes  and  pack 
thread,  iijs.  iiijti 

XV.  Perhaps  no  entries  can  be  found  more  interesting 
than  those  Avhich  relate  to  religions  rites.  The  minute  detail 
and  completeness  of  the  account  now  subjoined,  are  suffi- 
cient, I  think,  to  justify  its  being  printed  in  extenso.  This 
extreme  minuteness  adds  a  great  charm  to  early  records. 

]  555.  Charges  for  halowynge  the  Aulters. 
It'm  for  a  ell  and  a  halffe  of  fyne  clothe,  ijs. 
It'm  for  a  pounde  of  frankensence,  iiijfZ. 
It'm  for  oyle  olyfT,  ijcZ. 
It'm  for  coles,  \\\yl. 
It'm  for  Red  wyne,  ob. 
It'm  for  Isopp,  ijtZ. 
It'm  a  ell  of  corse  canvas,  iiijcZ.  ob. 
It'm  for  small  wexe  candell,  iyl. 
It'm  for  iiij  queyer  of  browne  paper,  iiijtZ. 
It'm  for  water,  ]d. 
It'm  to  iij  prestes,  iijs. 

It'm  to  the  bysshoppes  s'unts  and  for  hyer  of  copes,  x\]d. 
It'm  to  the  bysshopps  suffrican,  xxs. 
It'm  a  nother  elle  of  corse  canvas,  iiijcZ.  ob. 

S'm  pagine — xxviijs.  iiij'i.  ob. 

XVI.  The  observances  of  Palm  Sunday,  Good  Friday, 
and  Easter  Eve  find  abundant  illustration.  I  have  selected 
such  charges  as  seem  to  throw  most  light  upon  the  religious 
customs  of  the  time.     As  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the 
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matter  further  will  find  in  Brands  Popular  Antiquities  and 
in  kindred  works,  summaries  of  these  practices,  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  information  which  can  be 
obtained  from  such  accessible  volumes. 

Palm  Sunday. — 1447.  It'  payde  on  Palme  Sundays  for  brede  &  wyne 
to  the  Keders  of  ye  passion,  iijcZ. 

151!>.  It'  for  liyering  of  the  heres  for  the  p'fetys  uppon  palme 
sondaye,  xijf^. 

1521.  It'm  spent  uppon  palme  sonday  for  caks  flowers  box  &  palm, 

It'm  foi  nayls  for  ye  frame  on'  the  churche  dore,  id. 
It'm  for  lathe  &  naylys  for  the  skafolde,  \yl. 
It'm  for  brede  ale  &  wyne  uppon  palme  Sondaye,  vjcZ.  ob. 
It'm  for  the  hyer  of  ye  he3'r  for  the  profytts,  xijcZ, 
It'm  for  pynnys  for  the  sepulcore,  ijcL 

1522.  It'm  for  hyre  of  heyrs  for  ye  profytts  uppon  palme  Sondaye, 
xijcZ. 

1523.  It'm  for  bred  ^\yn  &  alle  for  them  that  Rede  the  pasyon,  vjcZ. 

1525.  palme  sondaye.  It'm  for  lathe  naylles  &  hooks  for  the 
pageants  and  for  settyng  up  of  the  same,  xcZ. 

1529.  for  pynnys  for  the  sepulcre  clothe. 

1529.  It'm  payd  for  bowes  fflowrys  caaks  &  for  pynnys  for  lathys  & 
for  makyng  of  the  fframys  on  palme  sondaye,  \]s. 

1526.  It'm  for  the  boords  mak3'ng  und'  seynt  Rocke  and  byfore  the 
passyon. 

1534.  It'm  p'd  for  the  settj^ng  up  of  the  stages  for  the  prophetts  on 
Pallrae  Sonday  ande  for  nayllys,  iiijtZ. 

The  most  curious  of  these  entries  is  that  which  is  thrice 
repeated,  under  the  dates  1519,  1521,  and  1522,  and  which 
records  the  hiring  of  "heres,"  "heyr,"  or  "heyrs"  for  the 
Prophets.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  explain  this  ;  but  I  w^ould 
venture  to  ask  whether  it  may  possibly  mean  "hair,"  and 
may  be  explained  to  refer  to  the  hiring  of  some  wigs  or 
other  costume  for  these  "Prophets."  I  observe  in  Brand's 
Popida?'  Antiquities  a  corresponding  entr)^  from  the 
Churchwarden's  Accounts  of  the  Parish  of  S.  Mary-at-Hill 
in  the  city  of  London  :  "Paid  for  the  hire  of  the  rayment 
for  the  Prophets,  12c/.,"  under  the  date  1531.  The  amount 
paid  is  the  same  as  that  charged  in  the  accounts  of  S.  Peter 
Cheap  ;  and  probably  the  passage  just  cited  may  be  fairly 
taken  as  the  interpreter  of  the  items  in  question. 

xvii.  The  AVatching  of  the  Sepulchre  forms  the  subject  of 
a  considerable  number  of  entries  : — 

1527.  It'm  payd  for  watchyng  of  the  sepulcre  &  for  pynnys  &  naylls 
and  other  necessaryes  to  hange  up  the  clothe  and  for  wat'  apon  good 
frydaye  and  on  Ester  Evyn,  xiijV/. 
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1527.  It'm  payd  a  Reward  to  Ambros  Barkar's  s'vante  forlendynge 
of  the  clothe  that  henge  abowte  the  sepulcre  by  consent  was  droppyd 
w*  candyll,  ijs.  iiij'?. 

1555.  It'm  payde  to  the  carpenter  for  mend;^Tig-  of  the  sepulcre,  xxrf. 

It'm  for  watchynge  the  sepulchre  at  easter  and  for  brede  and  drynke 
for  them  that  watched,  \js.  ^^ 

It'm  for  ij  sakks  of  coles  for  the  watchmen  and  to  make  ffyer  w^all 
on  Easter  Eve,  xviijtL 

1532.  It'm  p'd  for  watchyng  on  goode  frydaye  &  on  Easf  Evyn  & 
for  drynke  for  the  watchers,  xiyl. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  imderstand  the  following : — 

1447.  It'  paide  for  a  gal'on  of  wyne  whiche  was  yevyn  to  sypnam 
and  to  bogye  for  gederyng  of  money  on  good  frydaye,  Yujcl. 

unless,  indeed,  it  is  explained  by  the  item  quoted  by  Brand 
from  Coate's  History  of  Reading  :  "1499.  It' rec' of  the 
gaderyng  of  the  stage  play,  xvijs."  Bogye,  or  Bogas,  was 
parish  clerk. 

The  two  extracts  now  sul)joined  supply  a  record  of  cus- 
toms not  elsewhere  noticed  in  the  volume  under  considera- 
tion. 

1588.  Payde  for  p'fume  at  M"^  Palmers  buriall,  iiij(7. 
1603.  It'm   paide   for   the  perfuminge    the    Churche    the    some  of 
00.  20.  00. 

xviii.  Tapers  and  candles  cost  no  small  sum  in  the  course 
of  a  whole  year, 

1447.  It'm  recevyd  at  Est'  for  howselyng  money  toward  the 
candyllyse,  vijs.  vijti  ob. 

It'  payde  for  a  newe  torche  weyng  x''  &  di  at  ycI.  the  ^\     Sma  iiijs.  Yd. 

1519.  It'm  payde  for  iij  torchys  to  whytyng  weying  xlviij"  iij"' ye 
H.  Ycl.     Som'  xxviijs.  Y\yl. 

1533.  It'm  payd  for  oylle  and  candyll  spente  in  the  Churche  all  the 
hoole  yere,  xviijs.  \\\yl. 

It'm  payd  for  ij""  of  candylls,  ijcZ.  ob. 

1557.  It'm  payde  for  xvj"'' of  cotton  candells  at  Wyl.  the  lb.,  nijs._ 

1561.  Payd  for  vj  poundes  of  candeles  to  the  Sexton  for  Rynginge 
at  viij  a  clocke,  xviijc?. 

XIX.  The  accounts  do  not  disdain  to  notice  the  amounts 
disbursed  for  washing  the  church  linen. 

1433.  It'm  for  waschyng  of  albys  and  sowrplys  &  other  clothys  for 

111    VGI*     Vl'9. 

'  1534.  It'm  payde  to  the  launder  for  washyng  the  chirch  naprey  for 
one  hole  yere,  vjs.  viijcZ.  ... 

It'm  p'd  to  the  curate  for  wasshynge  the  Corporal  clothes,  injrf. 

3  555.  It'm  payde  to  John  Weskott  for  wasshyng  the  chirch  lynnen 
yerely,  ys. 
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XX.  Tlic  Register  .sup[)lies  a  rough  index  to  many  public 
events,  some  of  national,  some  of  merely  local  interest. 

1518.  It'm  for  beryng  of  ye  copys  Into  Sowthwarke  at  the  comyiig  in 
of  ye  legate,  iujd. 

155G.  It'm  payrle  to  Ryngers  the  xxvij  clay  of  marclie  wlicn  tlio 
kynge  and  quene  came  through  the  citie,  vj  J. 

15(i7.  Paid  for  my  goinge  by  water  to  my  lorde  of  Canterbarye  in 
ffebruarye,  16GG,  xijc?. 

Paid  the  18  of  November  for  ryngyng  in  remembrance  of  the  Queans 
ma''**  coronation,  xij(^. 

1571.  Payde  for  caryinge  awaye  of  Three  loade  of  snowe  in  the  grcato 
frost,  xij(7. 

Geven  to  the  Ringers  for  the  victorye  over  the  Turk  and  at  the 
thawgt  of  the  quenes  ma*"'^  reigne,  xvjd. 

1584.  Payde  the  xijth  of  marche  for  redde  wands  (?)  for  them  that 
have  the  plague,  jd. 

Payde... for  mendinge  of  the  wyndowe  ouer  the  Church  dore  where 
the  waights  goe  thorow. 

These  "waiglits"  or  musicians  were  accustomed  to  play, 
standing  upon  the  leads  of  the  church,  when  any  procession 
passed  along  Cheapside. 

1587.  Payde  for  Ilinginge  the  belles  on  the  quenes  daye  and  breade 
and  drinck,  iij.s.  mjd. 

1587.   Payde  for  Ringinge  the  Bells  on  the  quene  of  Scotts  daye,  ijs. 

1591.  P'd  to  Mr.  Collens  for  ye  wryting  owt  of  a  preceipt  yt  came 
from  ye  heigh  Commisshyoners  for  sherching  of  papists,  xvjd. 

1594.  Paid  for  the  parish  duetie  for  the  relief  of  soldiers  after  \yl.  by 
weeke  for  the  whole  yere,  viijs.  viij(/. 

1603.  It'm  paid  to  maymed  sowldyers  the  sume  of  00.  00.  02. 

1G03.  It'm  paid  for  Removinge  the  stocks,  £U0.  00.  06. 

XXI.  Much  miofht  be  said  as  to  the  number  of  foundlino^s 
discovered  in  the  parish  :  their  history,  poor  little  ones,  may 
soon  be  told  ;  found,  baptised  with  Peter  for  their  surname, 
and  in  general  buried,  very  soon  afterwards — a  few  entries 
comprise  their  sad  story. 

1587.  Payde  for  christeninge  the  childe  and  Blaneketts  that  was 
layde  at  Henry  Byrams  dore,  vs. 

1588.  Item  payde  to  a  woman  brought  a  bedde  at  our  Churchc  dore 
to  comforte  her,  v.?. 

Payde  to  Mr.  Everard  for  charge  he  layde  out  for  a  fliildc  at  his 
dore,  xxviijs.  viij'/. 

1594.  Paid  Mr.  Parries  for  the  Rcliefo  of  a  woman  brought  in  bodd 
in  the  Parish  in  the  Church  dore  and  for  releif  of  another  visited 
w'""  the  ])lauge  by  consent,  xliijs.  iiij'^. 

1601.  It'm  paid  for  6  yards  .1  of  cotton  <o  make  an  upper  cote  and 
two  petticotcs  for  the  Childe  found  in  the  p'ishe,  000.  12.  00. 

xxu.  The  citizens  of  old  seem  to  have  been  by  no  means 
i8t;s  35 
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backward  in  finding  occasions  for  friendly  gatherings.  The 
religious  festival,  or  the  business  meeting,  seem  to  have 
beoim  or  to  have  ended  not  unfrequently  with  a  breakfast 
or  a  dinner.  The  following  entries  of  such  parish  festivities 
may  seem  numerous,  but  are  certainly  not  without  an  in- 
terest of  their  own. 

1447.  It'm  receuyd  the  xxvij  daye  of  Maye  for  a  drynkeyng  in  tlie 
ohirclie,  xviijs.  iiijf/, 

It'  payde  the  xxvj  daye  of  Maye  for  chase  at  the  drynkjiig  of  Stodell 
Kyldirkyn  ale,  xvd. 

It'  paide  for  wyne  whan  we  wer  to  gedyr,  yd. 

It'  payde  in  expense  at  the  wyne  w"^  the  chirche  wardens  of  seynt 
brydys,  iiijV^-  ob. 

It'  paide  on  seynt  georgs  daye  for  ffaryndons  mynde  as  hit  shewyth 
in  a  byll,  xxxiijs.  jd.  ob. 

1518.  It'm  payde  for  drynkyng  in  ye  churche  npo  twelfe  day,  jV?. 

It'm  delyv'd  to  ye  clarke  to  make  ye  syngyng  nie  drynke  (lammas 
daye),  xxd. 

1522.  It'm  spent  then  for  drynkynge  whe  Mr,  Warley  and  othyr  of 
ye  p'ishe  went  to  vyewe  ye  wharfe  (old  Swan  Wharf),  ijd. 

1526.  It'  p'd  for  drynke  on  seynt  petyrs  day  at  mydsom'  for  the 
preste  and  clarks,  vjd. 

1527.  It'm  p'd  to  Mast'  Passhe  upon  lamas  daye  for  hys  dyner  and 
the  syngers  at  the  Egyll,  xs. 

1528.  It'm  payd  for  brede  ale  &  wyne  on  Sey't  pet's  daye  Sett 
garlyke,  \ujd. 

1530.  It'm  payd  to  the  clerke  for  brede  &  ale  &  wyne  on  o'r  dedy- 
cacyon  daye  that  ys  to  saye  on  seynt  ffrauncis  evyn,  viij(7. 

1534.  It'm  payde  for  wyne  brede  and  ale  spente  on  saynte  peters 
daye  called  Sette  garlyk,  viijd 

It'm  p'd  for  brede  ale  and  wyne  for  the  syngers  on  Seynt  Petyrs 
Daye  called  Cathedra  Scti  Petri  in  ffebruary,  viijfZ. 

1589.  Item  paide  for  the  P'son  Curate  Churchewardens  and  Sy de- 
men  their  dyners  at  the  Visitation,  viijs. 

1590.  [After  a  dinner  costing  vjs.  YJd.  there  was]  given  to  the  mayde 
by  consent,  vijr/. 

1594.  Paid  on  Assencion  daie  for  the  dynn'  of  those  that  went  about 
the  bounds  of  o'r  parish,  xxvijs.  vjd. 

1695.  for  a  denner  on  A'senscyon  daye,  00.  07.  0. 

1599.  Item  paide... for  the  p'ishioners  dinner  at  the  flying  horse  [at 
the  Archdeacon's  Visitation],  xxxvs.  viijtZ. 

I  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  successfully  attempted 
to  revive  the  Ascension  Day  dinner :  such  friendly  meetings, 
at  which  "  Parson,  Curate,  Churchwardens,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Parish"  meet  together,  are,  in  my  poor  judgment,  much 
to  be  encouraged. 

xxTii.  Dry  enough  in  its  bare  detail,  yet  very  curious 
when  considered  in  connexion  with  the  changeful  history  of 
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the  period  over  which  it  extoiicls,  is  the  following  series  of 
extracts  recording  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  use  of  the 
church  or  parish. 

1530.  It'm  paid  for  ij  processyonaryes  &  ij  ympnalls  in  pr3mtte  price 
of  all,  vjs.  xd. 

1556.  It'm  for  a  boke  of  homj^les,  ijs.  viijd. 

It'm  for  iij  large  precessioners,  vjs.  v]d. 

It'm  for  thre  greylls  and  one  Antyphoner,  iiijVi.  xiijs. 

It'm  for  one  legende  boke,  viijs. 

1559.  Item  paid  for  the  greate  Bybell,  xxvjs.  viijcZ. 
Item  paid  for  a  Sarvis  Boke,  iij.s\ 

Item  paid  for  the  one  baulfe  of  the  Paraphrases  vj«. 
Item  paid  to  Web  for  xxj  songe  bokes,  xxs. 

1560.  Item  paide  for  a  bouke  of  articles,  ijcZ. 

Item  paide  for  the  table  for  the  Tenne  Commandments,  vs. 

1562.  Ffor  sixe  bookes  of  the  uniforme  of  prayers  to  be  used  in  the 
tyme  of  plage,  xs.  iij rZ. 

ffbr  the  booke  of  homelyes,  iiijs. 

1563.  payd  for  iiij  books  of  Prayer  and  thanksgevinge  for  with- 
dravvinge  the  sycknes,  000.  00.  in}d. 

for  certen  Injunctions  set  foorthe  by  the  Quenes  Maiesty,  000.  00.  vd. 
for  a  Chayne  for  the  Byble,  000.  00.  vijc?. 

1564.  Item  payde  for  foure  prayer  bookes  against  the  turke,  iiijcZ. 
Item  payde   for  three    bookes    of  thankesgevinge    for   the    turkes 

ou'throw,  vjd. 

1565.  Paid  for  ij  prayer  bookes  ag't  the  Turke,  iiijfZ. 

1668-9.  Paide  for  iiij  books  for  prayers  ag't  the  plague  ye  3d 
Septeber,  xvjtZ. 

1569.  Paid  for  a  prayer  for  the  quenes  maiestie  the  xiiij  day  of 
Januarye  1569,  vjd. 

1574.  P'd  for  medinge  the  Parraphrase  &  a  cheyne  for  yt,  ijs. 

1576.  It'm  for  one  staple  for  the  Parraphrases. 

It'm  paide  for  a  booke  of  Mr.  Nowells  Catechisme,  xvjrZ. 

1580.  Item  for  iiij  bookes  used  in  the  churche  after  the  earthquake, 
xvjd. 

1584.  Payde  the  x  daie  of  ApriU  for  one  pap.  booke  for  to  keepe  the 
names  of  the  Comunicats,  viijcZ. 

1587.  Payde  for  ij  Bokes  wrytinge  of  the  names  from  xvj  to  60  yeres 
of  ages  in  the  p'ish,  ijs. 

1589.  Item  for  a  proclamacon  concerninge  waights  to  be  sette  in  tlie 
churche,  vjfZ. 

1590.  Item  payde  for  a  prynted  order  from  ye  B^of  london  for  not 
receavingc  of  unliccnced  mynisters,  ij(Z. 

Item  paid  for  a  prayer  booke  appointed  to  be  used  for  the  ffrenche 
Kinge,  jd. 

1590.  Item  paide  for  another  prayer-booke  appointed  to  be  used  for 
the  ffrenche  Kinge  accordinge  to  the  forme  vsed  in  her  Ma'*  chappell, 
ijc/. 

This  last  entry  was  evidently  considered  to  be  of  some 
importance,  for  attention  is  specially  directed  to  it  by  a 
hand,  with  the  index  linger  extended,  drawn  in  the  margin. 
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1593.  P'd  for  a  Coraunion  booke,  viij.''.  vjd. 

for  viij  prayer  bookes  for  the  p'islie  w'  weare  used  to  be  sayde  in  the 
tyme  of  the  plage,  xijd. 

1597.  Payd  for  a  prayer  booke  for  the  Navye,  0.  0.  8. 

1599:  for  wrytinge  all  the  christenings  maryages  and  bui'yalls  in  to 
the  booke,  xxxiijs.  iiijcZ. 

1600.  Item  paid  by  consent  of  the  p'ish  unto  the  minister  for  a  bible, 

XXX.9. 

1633.   [In  a  brief  inventory] 
Itt'  one  booke  of  Bishop  Jewells. 
„    one  booke  Survay  of  london. 

XXIV.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  extracts  illustrative  of 
the  price  of  goods  and  of  labour. 

1447.  It'  payed  to  the  Glasyer  for  makynge  of  ij  ymagies  beds,  x\jd. 

It'  paide  for  Est'  q're  to  the  Raker  iiij'^. 

It'  paide  the  x  day  of  ffev'er  at  Westmynst'  for  serchyng  of  a  booke 
and  for  bote  hyre  thidyr  and  home  ay  en,  vijV/. 

1527.  It'm  payd  to  the  dawber  and  his  laborer  v  dayes,  vs. 

1584.  It'm  p'd  for  a  quarter  of  Coles,  vj(7. 

It'm  p'd  for  xxxij  ells  of  lynnen  clothe  f"or  surplesses  at  viijd  the  ell, 
xxj."?.  iiijfZ. 

It'm  for  makyng  ij  ruffed  surplesses,  ijs. 

It'm  for  makyng  iiij  playne  surplesses,  viij(^. 

1555.  It'm  for  iij  lode  of  lyme  at  xd.  ob.  the  lode,  ijs.  vijd.  ob. 

It'm  for  ij  lode  of  sande  at  xijc^.  the  lode,  ijs. 

It'm  payde  for  vij'^  of  bryk,  vij.s. 

It'm  to  Mr.  Sympson  for  ij  dayes  worke  for  settynge  upp  the  aulters, 
xxd.  ■     ' 

It'm  to  his  laborer  for  ij  dayes,  xvjc?. 

It'm  to  Mr.  Sympsons  boye  for  one  daye  labor,  vj(/. 

1560.  Item  paid  for  vj  gallons  &  a  quart  of  maulmesey,  xs.  iujd. 

1567.  Paid  to  ij  carpenters  for  seven  dayes  woorke  th'one  had  xvjd. 
th'other  had  xijd.  a  daye,  xvjs.  injd. 

Payd  for  seven  c  of  sixpenny  nayles,  ij-5.  xjd. 

Paid  for  iij  c  of  duble  &  penny  nayles,  iijs. 

1570.  Paide  to  a  carpenter  for  a  dayes  woorke  in  the  three  chambers, 
xvjd^ 

1573.  Paide  for  iij  yardes  &  a  halfe  of  brode  clothe  to  make  the 
Clarke  a  gowne,  xxxiijs.  iijc/. 

Paide  for  ij  coffyns,  vjs.  viijc^. 

1574.  P'd  for  bote  bier  iij  tymes  to  lambeth  toe  and  ffro,  ijs.  ij(^, 
1576.  Item  for  Ixij  quarrells  at  a  penny  the  pece,  vs.  ijd. 

1589.  Item  paid  to  ij  plasterers  for  viij  daies  woorke  at  xvjd.  p'  daie 
a  peece,  xxjs.  iiijd. 

Item  to  a  laborer  for  like  tyme,  vjs.  viij<^^. 
Item  to  a  I)ricklaier  for  one  daies  woorke,  xvj(/. 
Item  to  his  laborer  for  like  tyme,  xd. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  WILL  OF  A  LUDLOW 

TRADESMAN. 

rOMMUNICATED    BY    CLARENCE    HOPPER,    ESQ., 
PAL.EUGRAPUER. 

Among  the  wills  in  the  Court  of  Probate  (London)  is 
that  of  a  mercer  of  Ludlow,  one  William  Langford,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  thriving  and  substantial  tradesman, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  great  amount  of  plate  which  he 
left  behind  him  to  be  divided  amongst  his  children  and 
grandchildren.  The  will  bears  date  24  June  1551,  and  was 
proved  2  March,  1553-4.  The  following  is  the  inventory 
of  the  articles  bequeathed. 

One  nut  of  silver  with  a  cover  gilt. 
One  cup  for  ale  of  silver  pounsed  with  a  cover  gilt. 
One  large  standing  cup  with  a  cover  gilt  and  an  image  of  St.  John 
upon  the  cover. 

One  goblet  with  a  cover  of  silver  graven  and  gilt. 

One  standing  cup  with  a  cover  of  silver  pounsed  with  vines  and 
parcel  gilt. 

One  large  bowl  of  silver  and  parcel  gilt  having  in  the  midst  an  image 
of  January  enameled. 

A  large  salt  with  a  cover  pounced  and  rased  with  bars  and  knots  in 
the  middle  all  gilt  having  as  it  were  a  white  rose  on  the  top  of  the  cover. 

13  spoons  of  silver  with  the  apostles  at  the  ends  whereof  6  are  hatted 
and  six  bareheaded. 

One  ale  cup  with  a  cover  of  silver  and  parcel  gilt. 

A  less  standing  cup  with  a  cover  of  silver  pounsed  all  gilt  having  on 
the  top  of  the  cover  a  closed  crown. 

One  spice  plate  of  silver  pounsed  and  gilt  with  a  griffin  in  the  midst 
within. 

One  great  bowl  of  silver  parcel  gilt  ha%'ing  the  image  of  Jul}-  in  the 
midst  enameled. 

One  goblet  of  silver  and  gilt. 

A  small  flat  piece  of  silver  with  a  star  in  the  midst  and  the  boss  void. 

A  goblet  of  silver  without  a  cover  parcel  gilt. 

One  salt  sellar  without  a  cover  pounsed  and  rased  with  bars  and  a 
knot  in  the  midst  well  and  thoroughly  gilt. 

One  dozen  of  spoons  with  wreathed  knops  with  these  letters  T.o. 
graved  on  the  backside  of  every  of  them. 

One  cup  for  ale  of  silver  without  a  cover  parcel  gilt. 

One  cup  i)f  silver   parcel  gilt    with   a   round   top  over    the   corner 
wroadie-d. 

A  great  l>n\vl  ot'  silver  pureel   ;.;ih    having  in  the  midst  an   image  o^ 
y\:iv  ciiamLled.  /o^J^-i<^/ 
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One  less  bowl  of  silver  containing  within  the  boss  two  letters  joined 
of  JL. 

One  small  standing  cup  pounsed  with  a  cover  of  silver  having  a  round 
knop  on  the  top  double  cheyned  and  also  a  branch  on  the  boss. 

One  goblet  with  a  cover  parcel  gilt  having  these  letters  WL  in  tlie  top 
of  the  cover  enameled. 

One  goblet  of  a  less  sort  without  a  cover. 

One  large  salt  with  a  cover  of  silver  parcel  gilt  with  a  corner  of  the 
top  gilt. 

12  spoons  with  wreathed  knopps  of  silver  without  letters  or  markes. 

One  small  bowl  of  silver  containing  in  the  boss  which  is  gilt  these 
two  letters  j.b  knit  together. 

One  small  salt  of  silver  with  a  cover  quartered  every  second  quarter 


gilt 


Eleven  spoons  of  silver  with  cut  ends. 
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27th  Mat,  1867. 
H.  Syer  Cuming,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  was  announced  of  the  following  member,  Alfred  Wallis, 
Esq.,  Friar's  Gate,  Derby, 

Thanks  were  returned  for  the  following  presents  : 
To  the  Society.     Kilkenny  and  South  of  Ireland  Archfeological  Society, 
for  Proceedings,  Vol.  v,  No.  52,  new  series.     8vo,  1867. 
„  ,,     Cambrian  Arch.  Soc,  for  ArchfBologia  Carabrensis,  No. 

54,  3rd  series.     8vo,  18(58. 
,,  „     Royal  Archa?ological  Institute,  for  Archaeological  Journal, 

No.  95.     8vo,  1867. 
„  ,,     Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  for  Proceedings,  Vol. 

vi,  Part  2.     4to,  1867. 
To  Echcard  Boherts,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ,  Hon.  Sec.,  for  Historical  Sketch  of 
Henry  VIII,  as  affecting  the  Reformation,  by  Charles  Hastings 
Collette,  Esq.     8vo,  1868. 

Mr.  H.  Watling  transmitted  for  exhibition  a  fac-simile  of  one  of  the 
figures  painted  on  the  screen  of  Southwold  Church,  Suflblk.  The 
effigy  in  question  is  that  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  golden  nimbus  is 
decorated  with  a  pattern  in  black  outline.  The  cope  or  mantle  is  of  a 
rich  red  colour,  lined  with  green,  with  a  robe  closed  in  front  with  a 
rhombic-shaped  morse,  both  of  gold.  The  long  under  vest  is  of  a 
deep  crimson  hue,  wrought  all  over  with  golden  lions  and  flowers.  The 
right  hand  holds  a  broad-bladed,  thick-backed,  pointed  knife,  on  which 
appears  to  be  stamped  a  small  Greek  cross  within  a  crescent.  The  left 
hand  supports  the  open  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  The  bare  feet  of  the 
Apostle  stand  on  a  pavement  of  red,  green,  and  buff  tessellas ;  and  the 
back-ground  of  the  picture  is  of  embossed  gold.  As  a  work  of  art,  !Mr. 
Watling's  drawing  may  be  pronounced  exquisite.  Faithful  both  in 
colour  and  contour,  it  seems  like  a  jianrl  cut  from  the  original  screen 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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The  Rev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  V.P.,  exhibited  three  drawings 
kindly  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Wathng,  I'epresenting  eflRgies  painted 
on  screens  in  Suffolk  churches :  one  is  St.  James  the  Great,  at  South- 
wold  ;  another,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  with  the  pot  of  ointment,  at  Yax- 
ley ;  and  the  third  is  Moses  holding  the  tables  of  the  law,  at  Westhall. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming,  V.P.,  exhibited  a  drawing  of  the  effigy  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  on  the  screen  of  Southwold  Church,  presented  to 
him  by  Mr.  Watling. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Greenshields,  F.S.A.S.,  sent  for  exhibition  a  leaden  bull  of 
Nicholas  V  (Thomas  de  Sarzana),  who  filled  the  papal  chair  from 
1447  to  1455,  On  the  obverse  is  the  Pontiff"s  name — nicolavs  .  p  .  p  .  v. 
On  the  reverse  are  the  heads  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  with  the  letters 
s  .  PA  . — s  .  PE,  above  them.  This  fine  example  was  found  long  since  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow,  Nicholas  V  con- 
stituted the  Universisy  of  Glasgow  by  bull  dated  7th  January,  1450 ; 
and  Mr.  Greenshields  remarks  in  a  note  that  he  sees  by  the  preface  to 
the  Begistrum  Episcopatus  Glasguensis  (xlvii),  that  "  the  general  jubilee 
proclaimed  in  1450  on  the  termination  of  the  great  Papal  schism  was 
extended  to  Scotland,  and  penitential  visits  and  offerings  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Glasgow  declared  equally  meritorious  with  those  at  Rome ;  the 
offerings  on  the  occasion  being  distributed  one-third  to  the  fabric  of 
the  church  of  Glasgow  ;  one-third  to  other  pious  uses  in  Scotland  ;  and 
one -third  to  Rome".  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  leaden  seal  in 
question  found  its  way  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1450. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  (iv, 
296),  is  a  record  of  the  discovery  at  the  chapel  of  the  Abbey  of  Lindoren, 
Fifeshire,  of  a  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  TV  (1288-92),  reading  nicolino. 
pp  .  iiii.  In  this  Journal  (ii,  97)  is  an  engraving  of  a  pair  of  pincers- 
shaped  dies  for  forging  bulls  of  Pope  Pius  II  (1458-1464), 

The  Rev,  J.  G.  Cuming  exhibited  a  cast  from  the  head  of  the  beadle 
staff  of  the  parish  of  Bethnal  Green.  It  bears  a  figure  representing 
the  "  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green",  much  resembling  an  engraving  by 
Callot. 

Mr,  H.  Syer  Cuming  exhibited  a  gag  and  a  dental  instrument  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  said  that  the  French  gag  produced  by  Mr.  Holt 
may  possibly  have  also  been  employed  as  a  thumbikin,  for  it  differs 
much  in  principle  and  construction  from  the  ordinary  type  of  gags  met 
with  in  collections.  It  simply  distended  the  jaws,  whereas  the  instrument 
for  gagging  was  usually  provided  with  a  gad  or  spike  to  place  within  the 
mouth  to  prevent  its  closing,  or  a  spine  to  rise  beneath  the  chin  to  stay 
its  opening,  Mr.  Holt's  instrument  brought  to  mind  the  Speculum  Oris 
of  former  days,  wherewith  the  surgeon  screwed  open  the  mouth  of  his 
patient  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  throat  or  for  the  administra- 
tion of  medicine  or  nutriment ;  and  which  was  also  employed  by  the 
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dentist  in  his  ci'affc.  Mv.  Cuming  exliibited  a  Speculum  Oris  of  tho 
seventeenth  century,  of  wrought  steel,  and  looking  when  shut  up  some- 
what like  a  short-bladcd  cross-hilted  dagger.  The  "  expanders"  have 
each  three  notches  to  catch  the  teeth,  and  are  hinged  to  a  bar  through, 
which  passes  a  screw  for  forcing  them  open,  and  which  has  a  trefoil 
handle  of  rather  larger  size  than  that  which  terminates  the  screw  in 
the  French  gag. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Baily  exhibited  the  head  of  a  pastoral  staff  in  brass  found  in 
Smithfield.  It  was  perhaps  of  the  twelfth,  certainly  not  later  than  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  might  have  been  connected  with  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Humphrej^s  exhibited  an  African  Fetish  necklace,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  charm  against  poison,  brought  by  Captain  James  Tuc- 
key,  R.N.,  from  the  river  Zaire,  in  1861,  and  figured  in  his  narra- 
tive of  the  expedition.  It  consists  of  a  string  of  the  Dolichos  beans, 
alternated  with  the  seed  of  some  other  plant,  and  is  adorned  with  two 
goats'  hoofs,  each  of  which  was  originally  filled  with  a  black  cement 
ornamented  with  shells.  It  bears  also  an  European  padlock  apparently 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  was  also  covered  with  cement,  in  which 
were  fixed  shells  of  the  djprea  Moneta.  Most  of  this  cement  has  fallen 
off,  as  has  that  from  one  of  the  hoofs. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  exhibited  a  Fetish  from  Western  Africa,  nearly 
ten  inches  in  length,  stated  to  be  formed  of  a  portion  of  a  lion's  tail, 
the  tuft  of  black  hair  being  left  exposed,  whilst  the  upper  part  is 
sewed  up  in  white  cotton  cloth  bound  round  with  a  cord  of  white,  red, 
and  blue  cotton.  It  depends  from  a  loop  of  white  cotton  cord  sixteen 
inches  in  length. 

Thomas  Lambei't  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Cleobury  Mortimer,  exhibited  a  deed 
of  admission  to  a  manor  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  endorsed  in  1616, 
with  a  surrender.  It  bore  marks,  which  Mr.  E.  Roberts  observed  were 
similar  to  masons'  marks,  and  I'esembled  three  kinds  of  X  ;  an  M  ;  an 
N  ;  a  reversed  media3val  M  ;  and  a  double  vertical  line  crossed  b\'  the 
lower  half  of  a  letter  K. 

Mr.  Gordon  M.  Plills  exhibited  a  rubbing  of  an  inscription  in 
curious  looking  letters,  on  a  dish  stated  to  him  to  be  an  offertory 
dish.  He  had,  however,  ascertained  that  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
dishes  in  question  are  very  numerous,  and  several  had  been  in  the 
Malincs  Exhibition.  They  were  probably  used  as  wash-hand  basins, 
as  many  of  them  have  a  cavity  in  the  middle  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
an  ewer.  They  may  have  been  used  for  some  sort  of  lustral  ceremony 
which  took  place  in  many  country  churches  on  Holy  Thursday.  At 
any  rate,  they  were  not  used  for  offertory  purposes,  as  many  of  them 
which  have  not  the  cavity  mentioned,  are  ornamented  with  secular  sub- 
jects. There  hns  boon  ninch  dispnie  as  to  the  reading  of  the  inscrip- 
]8G8  36 
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tion  ;  but,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  it  seems  to  be  M.  Luther, 
the  maker  of  these  dishes, 

Mr.  Richard  Jones,  of  Ludlow,  exhibited  the  money-box  of  the  An- 
cient Company  of  the  Stitchmen  of  Ludlow.  It  was  accompanied  by 
the  account  and  minute  book  of  the  company.  Mr.  Hills,  by  whom 
these  ai'ticles  were  exhibited  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jones,  stated  that  the 
entries  were  from  1669  to  1862.  The  box  will  be  engraved,  and  Mr, 
Hills  promised  to  give  at  some  future  time  aji  analysis  of  the  contents 
of  the  book. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Holt  exhibited  some  Roman  ear-rings  and  other  orna- 
ments, and  read  the  following 

REMARKS  UPON  EAR-RINGS  AND  SOME  ROMAN  PERSONAL  ORNAMENTS  OF  THE 
THIRD  CENTURY,  FOUND  AT  ARLES  IN  DECEMBER  1866. 

Although  many  attempts  have  been  made  by  ai'chjeologists  to  un- 
ravel the  origin  of  the  eai'-ring,  the  question  still  remains  involved  in 
obscurity. 

Early  as  the  period  is  at  which  it  is  first  introduced  to  our  notice, 
the  event  in  connexion  with  which  mention  is  made  of  it  shews  that 
its  use  must  have  been  known  for  many  centuries  previously,  and  its 
attractive  qualities  well  ascertained,  and  commonly  recognised. 

Apart  from  its  ornamental  aspect,  the  ear-ring  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  many  momentous  histoi'ical  events,  which  will  always  pre- 
serve their  interest  and  importance.  Thus,  it  has  in  turn  been  made 
a  testimony  of  respect ;  an  offering  of  idolatrous  devotion ;  a  token 
of  gratitude  and  true  piety  ;  and  a  temptation  to  evil ;  the  gift  of  pure 
love,  and  the  reward  of  corruption. 

The  eai'liest  mention  of  an  ear-ring  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is 
at  a  date  1857  years  B.C.,  upon  the  occasion  of  Abraham  sending  his 
servant  to  seek  a  wife  for  Isaac  at  the  city  of  Nahor  in  Mesopotamia, 
where  he  meets  Rebekah  at  the  well  of  wnter,  without  the  city,  and 
there,  under  the  circumstances  described  in  the  2'lth  Chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, presented  her  with  a  pair  of  ear-rings  of  half  a  shekel  weight  each, 
and  put  them  in  her  ears. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  mention  that,  in  the  English  translation  of 
the  Bible  (Gen.  xxiv,  22),  the  servant  is  declared  to  have  taken  "  a 
golden  ear-ring  of  half  a  shekel  weight' V  and,  in  verse  47,  he  is  made 
to  say — "  I  put  the  ear-ring  on  her  face";  whereas,  the  Latin  version 
clearly  mentions  ear-rings,'-'  and  that  "  fJiey"  were  placed  on  her  face. 

Without  attempting  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  in  the  translations, 
it  will  be  readily  conceded,  that  as  the  word  used  is  inaures,  it  was  evi- 

'  Rendered  in  the  Vulgate,  "  Protulit  vir  inaures  aureas,  appendentes  siclos 
duos,  et  ariiiillus  totiilem  pondo  siclorum  decern." 

^  "  Suspeudi  itac^ue  inaures  ad  ornandaui  t'aciem  ejus." 
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dently  somctliing  tor  the  car,  it  is  far  more  prol^able  and  consistent 
that  the  servant  should  have  presented  ilebekah.  with  a  piur  of  ear- 
rings, rather  than  with  one. 

In  this  instance,  however,  we  have  a  direct  proof  that  the  gift  of  the 
ear-ring  was  intended  as  the  symbol  of  betrothal,  from  which  it  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  the  servant  was  merely  following  out  a  well- 
acknowledged  custom. 

Our  next  acquaintance  with  the  ear-ring  is  125  years  later,  in  con- 
nexion with  Jacob,  who,  being  sent  by  God  to  Bethel  (B.C.  1732),  built 
an  altar  there,  and  the  Hebrew  women  gave  him^  "all  their  ear-rings, 
which  were  in  their  ears",  and  which  "  Jacob  hid  under  the  oak  which 
was  by  Shechem". 

Although  we  are  without  positive  information  as  to  the  precise  form 
of  the  ear-ring  in  the  time  of  Rcbekali,  it  may  fairly  be  imagined  that 
fashion  at  that  period  was  somewhat  less  capricious  than  it  is  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  was  not  then  so 
much  taxed  for  novelty  of  idea  as  in  the  present  day.  Hence,  it  is  a  fair 
deduction,  that  from  the  period  of  Rebekah's  adornment  until  Moses 
lived,  the  style  of  ear-ring  continued  much  the  same;  and,  if  that  be  so, 
then,  from  the  discoveries  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  have 
brought  to  light  several  specimens  belonging  to  the  feminine  toilet 
used  in  the  reigns  of  Osirtesen  I  and  Thothraes  III  (who  were  contem- 
poraries of  Joseph  and  of  Moses),  we  find  that  the  ear-rings  commonly 
worn  by  the  Egyptian  ladies  were  large,  round,  single  hoops  of  gold 
from  1 1-  to  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  frequently  of  still  greater  size, 
or  were  made  of  six  rings  soldered  together.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
form  was  that  of  "an  asp",  whose  body  was  of  gold  set  with  precious 
stones.  They,  however,  were  only  worn  by  persons  of  rank  as  a 
fashionable  caprice,  and  in  all  probability  this  emblem  of  majesty  was 
usually  limited  to  members  of  the  royal  family. 

In  the  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  at  the  British  Museum  may 
be  found  a  painting  divided  into  two  compartments,  consisting  entirely 
of  female  figures,  nearly  all  of  whom  wear  large  ear-rings  of  this  period. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  unrestrained  vanity  religious  feeling 
gradually  became  weakened,  then  destroyed,  and  afterwards  replaced 
for  a  time  by  that  wild  idolatrous  fanaticism  which  led  to  the  open  re- 
bellion of  the  Israelites  against  the  Almighty  Power.  Hence,  the  com- 
mand of  Aaron  to  the  Israelitish  people  R.c.  1 101 : — "  Break  off  the 
golden  ear-rings  which  are  in  the  ears  of  yom-  wives,  of  your  sons,  and 
of  your  daughters,  and  bring  them  unto  me"  (Exodus,  chap.  32,  v.  2). 
And  all  the  people  broke  off  the  ear-rings  which  were  in  (heir  cars,  and 
brought  them  unto  Aaron,  who  from  them  produced  the  well-known 
"molten  calf",  which  ^Moses  on  his  return  at  once  destroyed. 

'  Genesis,  XXXV,  4. 
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In  contrast  to  such  idolatry  we  find  tliat  upon  an  offering  being  re- 
quired for  the  Tabernacle,  the  Israelites  "  came  both  men  and  women 
as  many  as  were  willing  hearted,  and  brought  bracelets,  ear-rings,  and 
rings  and  tablets"  (Exodus,  chap.  35,  v.  22).  And  when,  subsequently, 
an  "  atonement  for  sin"  was  ordered,  the  leaders  of  the  people  said  : — 
"  We  have  therefore  brought  an  oblation  from  the  Lord — what  every 
man  hath  gotten — giving  jewels  of  gold,  chains  and  bracelets,  rings, 
ear-rings  and  tablets,  to  make  an  atonement  for  our  souls  before  the 
Lord"  (Numbers,  chap.  31,  v.  50). 

No  better  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Hebi^ews  indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  ear-rings  can  be  desired,  than  that  which  is  afforded  upon 
the  occasion  of  Gideon  obtaining  his  celebrated  victory  over  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna,  the  Kings  of  Midian,  when  having  as  reward  for  his 
valour  and  courage  been  invited  by  the  Israelites  to  reign  over  them  : 
"  Give  me  every  man  the  ear-rings  of  his  prey  (for  they  had  golden 
ear-rings,  because  they  were  Ishmaelites).  And  they  spread  a  garment 
and  did  cast  therein  every  man  the  eai'-rings  of  his  prey  ;  and  the 
weight  of  the  golden  ear-rings  that  he  requested  was  a  thousand  and 
iseven  hundred  shekels  of  gold;"  from  which  Gideon  made  an  Ephod, 
and  "put  it  in  his  city,  even  in  OiDhrah"  (Judges,  chap.  8,  vv.  24-27). 

The  progress  made  in  the  taste  and  elegance  of  ear-rings  between  the 
time  of  Rebekah  and  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  well  indicated 
by  those  found  a  few  years  since  on  opening  some  tumuli  at  Kertch  ; 
on  which  occasion,  in  the  tomb  of  the  wife  of  King  Eumelus  (oh.  B.C. 
304)  were  discovered  "  two  golden  ear-rings  with  small  cupids,  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones".^ 

From  this  period  until  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  [a.d.  70]  in  the  time  of 
Josephus,  the  same  fondness  for  ear-rings  exhibited  itself  among  the 
Hebrew  women,  whose  personal  ornaments  formed  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  plunder  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  soldiers  of 
Titus. 

In  hke  manner  ear-rings  have  been  commonly  worn  by  men  in  the 
east  from  tlie  remotest  ages,  and  notably  by  the  Lydians,  the  Persians, 
the  Babylonians,  the  Lybians,  and  the  Carthaginians  -^  although  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  they  were  only  worn  by  females.  The  earliest 
instance  of  that  custom  I  have  been  enabled  to  find  occurs  in  the  three 
"Atlantes"  which  support  one  of  these  antiqvie  and  rare  copper  vessels 
known  as  "Hundred-ringed  Vases,"  produced  in  China  1000  years  B.C., 
one  of  which  I  have  in  my  own  collection,  wherein  the  ear-rings  may 
be  distinctly  observed  in  the  form  of  a  plain  ring  of  copper. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  custom  of  the  Romans  of  con 

'  See  Archceological  Journal,  vol.  xiii. 

^  Xcn.,  Anab..,  iii,  1.  §  31 ;  I)iod.  Sic,  v,  45;  Juv.,  i,  104;  Maciob..  Sat.  vii, 
..,  Plaut.,  I'oen.,  v,  2,  2il. 
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finin"  the  use  of  ear-rings  to  their  women,  Dion^  relates  of  tlie  Emperor 
Macrinus  that  he  had  his  ears  pierced,  and  wore  ear-rings  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Moors. 

In  England  it  was  a  common  custom  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  for  men  to  wear  ear-rings.  An  instance  of  this 
fashion  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  Holland's  lIeroolo(ji,a,  p.  loi, 
wherein  John  Harrington,  Baron  of  Exton,  appears  with  earrings. 

In  France  they  formed  a  common  appendage  to  the  costume  of 
"court  fools,"  and  an  entry  exists  in  the  Comjotes  Boijaux,  1452,  that 
the  then  Dauphin  of  France  paid  nine  livres  for  a  pair  of  ear-iiugs  to 
be  placed  in  the  ears  of  his  fool  one  "  Mitton." 

With  the  Egyptians  the  use  of  ear-rings  was  not,  however,  confined 
to  humanity.  Thus  we  learn  from  Eerodotus  (ii,  G9)  that  in  the  coun- 
try above  the  Lake  Mreris  the  people  had  a  profound  respect  for  the 
crocodile,  it  being  an  ordinary  custom  to  have  a  tame  or  pet  crocodile, 
whose  ungainly  form  was  adorned  with  pendants  of  glass,  or  gold  in  its 
ears,  and  bracelets  about  its  forefeet ;  and  in  that  statement  Herodotus 
is  fully  confirmed  by  Mons.  G.  St.  Hilaire,  one  of  the  best  authorities 
in  modern  days  on  Egyptian  History. 

With  the  ancients  it  was  a  custom  to  attribute  the  seats  of  various 
virtues  to  diflPerent  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  to  the  ear  they  as- 
signed "memory."  It  was  usual  with  them,  as  a  formulary,  to  touc-h 
the  ear  of  one  to  avert  any  expected  misfortune,  or  to  recall  a  fact  to  his 
or  her  memory.  It  was  for  this  that  they  touched  the  tip  of  the  ear  of 
those  who  were  called  to  bear  witness.  It  was,  moreover,  a  mark  of 
tenderness  from  children  to  their  parents,  and  lovers  to  their  mistresses, 
to  kiss  and  touch  their  ears.  This  circumstance  may,  to  some  extent, 
account  for  the  great  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  piercing  the  ears 
of  children  at  an  eai-ly  age,  so  that  they  might  not  be  injured  or  their 
beauty  lessened.  The  aperture  was  made  then  (as  now)  in  the  lobe  of 
the  ear  and  was  styled  the  "  Fenestra."  ^ 

The  "inaures,"  or  ear-rings  of  the  Roman  ladies  consisted  of  the  ring, 
or  hook,  and  the  drop.  They  constituted  at  all  times  a  very  important 
feature  of  their  toilette,  and  in  wealthy  families  they  were  especially 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  female  slave  called  the  "Auriculae  Ornatrix," 
Avhose  especial  duty  it  was  to  place  them  in  the  ears  of  her  mistress. 

The  different  forms  given  to  ear-rings  had  their  distinctive  names. 
Thus  (inter  alia)  may  be  mentioned  the  crofaliam,  or  "  rattle"  (several 
specimens  of  which  were  found  in  Pompeii),  so  styled  when  the 
pendants  (elenchi)  were  made  of  two  or  more  peai-ls  in  the  form  of  pears, 

•  Dion  was  a  native  of  Bithynia,  who  held  high  offices  iu  the  state,  under 
Pertiiiax  and  his  three  successors,  and  is  piiiicijiall}  kuuwu  hy  his  JJistort/  of 
Home,  which  originally  consisted  of  eighty  books. 

'-'  Juveual,  .b'(U*.  i,  1.  i*'4. 
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and  were  sufficiently  large  to  produce  a  noise,  or  sharp  crackling  sound, 
when  they  were  struck  together  by  the  movement  of  the  wearer.^  Others 
were  called  stnlagmia,  i.e.,  ear-rings  formed  of  pearls  or  minute  balls  of 
gold  arranged  so  as  to  imitate  drops  of  water.^  One  of  these  ornaments 
may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  would  also  appear  that,  independently  of  the  beauty  of  form,  the 
ear-ring  must  be  of  a  certain  weight.  Thus,  the  well-known  Roman 
comic  writer,  Plautus  {ob.  circa  B.C.  148),  makes  the  maid  servant  from 
the  house  of  Erotium  say — "  My  dear  Menjechmus,  do,  pray  give  me 
some  ear-rings,  the  pendants  to  be  made  two  didrachms  in  weight;"^ 
from  which  a  comparison  may  readily  be  made  between  the  weight  of 
the  ear-rings  worn  by  Rebekah,  and  those  in  fashion  in  the  time  of 
Plautus.  Discoveries  at  Thebes  have  also  brought  to  light  ear-rings  of 
varied  forms,  but  as  their  date  cannot  be  decided  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  are  of  an  ancient 
Eoyptian  age  or  of  Greek  introduction.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
are  a  dragon,  and  another  of  fancy-shape,  which  is  not  inelegant.  Some 
few  were  of  silver  with  plain  hoops  like  those  of  gold  already  noticed, 
but  less  massive,  being  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  ring.  At  one 
end  was  a  small  opening,  into  which  the  curved  extremity  of  the  other 
caught  after  it  had  been  passed  through  the  ear.  Others  were  worn  in 
the  form  of  simple  studs. 

The  use  of  the  ear-ring  was,  indeed,  so  generally  in  fashion  in  every 
age,  and  with  almost  every  nation,  that  goddesses,  ladies,  children,  and 
slaves  were  all  adorned  with  them,  the  materials  used  for  such  purposes 
usually  consisting  either  of  gold,  yellow  amber,  glass,  coral,  carnelian, 
or  precious  stones.  It  was,  moreover,  a  fashion  in  which  the  most 
astonishing  extravagance  was  displayed,  and  indulged  in  by  the  upper 
classes  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  ladies.  An  instance  of  the  great  value 
of  some  of  these  pendants  is  recorded  by  Suetonius  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  his  Life  of  ViteUius,  wherein  he  mentions  that  Galba  (after- 
wards emperor),  being  despatched  to  Lower  Germany,  and  being  iu 
want  of  funds  to  defray  his  expenses,  borrowed  as  much  money  on  a 
single  pendant  to  an  ear-ring  belonging  to  his  mother  Sextilia,  as  more 
than  sufficed  for  his  wants,  which  were  very  great. 

Lampridius,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  also  reports  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  would  not  permit  his  wife,  Sallustia 
Barbia  Orbiana,  to  wear  in  her  ears  two  pearls  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her  by  a  foreign  ambassador,  giving  as  the  reason  for  his  ob- 
jection, that  his  wife  should  not  set  so  bad  an  example  to  Roman  ladies 
as  to  wear  as  an  ornament  to  one  of  the  smallest  portions  of  the  body, 
things  esteemed  so  precious  and  priceless  ;  and  he  cai'ried  his  principle 

'   Pctr.,  Sat.  67,  9;  Plin.,  //.  N".,  ix,  m.  "-  From  the  G.-cek  aiiKaytia. 

■■'  Jlc/uvc/mti,  Act  iii,  it^c.  ii. 
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into  practice  by  consecratiug  the  pearls  in  question  to  tlie  Goddess 
Venus,  thereby  following  the  example  of  Octavius  Caesar,  wlio,  when 
after  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  he  had  come  into  possession  of  a  beautiful 
pearl  of  inestimable  price  (which  was  only  saved  from  the  fate  of  its 
fellow  pendant  by  the  interposition  of  Plancus,  who  declared  that  Cleo- 
patra had  won  her  well-known  wager  with  Anthony),  caused  it  to  be 
cut  asunder,  and  directed  two  pendants  to  be  made  of  it,  for  the  statue 
of  Venus.  By  these  unfortunate  dedications  all  traces  of  those  once 
celebrated  pearls  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  long  since  been  utterly 
lost. 

The  emperors,  however,  who  succeeded  Alexander  Severus  made  no 
attempt  to  repress  this  great  and  useless  expense  of  women,  for  St. 
Jerome,  in  his  letters  to  Demetrias,  states  that  the  Roman  ladies  wore 
pendants  to  their  ears  of  so  great  a  price  that  they  even  expended 
their  whole  patrimony  on  them.^ 

Bearing  in  mind  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  wearing  ear-rings, 
it  is  surprising  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  busts  and  medals  of  the 
Roman  Empresses,  ladies,  and  matrons,  do  not  appear  with  them. 
Winkelman,  however,  cites  several  well-known  exceptions  to  that  rule, 
such  as  Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  the  bust  of  an  aged  female  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Capitol,  and  a  "Matidia,"  the  niece  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  in  the  Villa  Ludovici,  all  of  which  have  their  ears  pierced. 
The  Venus  de  Medici  and  other  female  statues  have  the  ears  piei'ced, 
and  probably  once  had  ear-rings  in  them.  The  statue  of  Achilles  at 
Siga3um  representing  him  in  female  attire,  likewise  had  this  ornament. 
Several  statues  have  also  been  found  at  Herculaneum,  in  Avhich  the 
marble  has  been  pierced  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  real  ear-rings, 
and  an  orifice  left  in  the  eyes  to  receive  artificial  pupils. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  I  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  your 
notice  a  case  containing  a  small  ivory  box,  five  ean-ings,  and  two  copper 
coins  of  "  Claudius  Ca?sar,"  all  discovered  in  a  coffin  at  Aries,  in  the 
department  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone,  France,  in  December,  1866,  and 
and  trifling  as  the}'  are,  I  yet  venture  to  express  my  belief  that  few 
more  interesting  specimens  of  the  personal  ornaments  of  a  Roman  lady 
in  the  third  century  have  come  to  light  for  some  time  past. 

The  interest  of  the  discovery  does  not,  however,  cease  with  the  ear- 
rings, inasmuch  as  the  ivory  box  fairly  claims  its  share  of  attention  as 
well  as  the  two  coins  specially  devoted  to  Charon's  fee  for  ferrying  the 
soul  of  the  deceased  lady  across  the  Styx. 

The  ear-rings  consist  of  a  pair  in  gold,  a  second  pair  of  some  rough 

'  •'  Ut  taceam  de  inaurium  pretiis,  candore  margaritarum  Ruliri  maris  pro- 
funda testantium,  sniaragdorum  virore,  cerauniorum  tlammis,  hyacinthorum 
pelago,  ad  qua;  ardent  et  insaniunt  studia  uiatronarum."  And  again.  "  haic  est 
illis  per  singulos  dies  cura  prtccipua,  implicarc  auio  crinem,  .suspciidere  ex 
auribus  patriiuonia." 
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precious  stone,  and  one  of  carnelian  (I  having  nnfortunately  lost  the 
other),  all  being  elegantly  strung  on  very  slender  twisted  gold  wire. 

The  gold  ear-rings  are  of  a  form  I  have  not  hitherto  met  with,  and 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  a  mould  or  struck  on  a  die.  They  repre- 
sent "bucklers  or  shields,"  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  lozenge,  rounded 
oflf  at  the  extremities,  each  having  on  its  exterior  a  centre  ornament 
with  a  border  of  circular  bosses  on  the  outer  margin,  arranged  with 
regularity. 

Bucklers  similar  in  form  to  these  ear-rings  are  to  be  found  upon  the 
triumphal  arch  at  Orange  in  the  department  of  the  Vaucluse  in  France, 
which  was  erected  by  Marcus  Aurelius  in  celebration  of  his  victories  in 
Germany,  and  is  justly  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest  Roman 
monuments  of  the  third  century  in  existence. 

The  other  ear-rings  are  simple  of  their  kind,  but  uncommon,  and 
worthy  of  notice  for  their  form,  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed, 
and  the  neat  workmanship  of  the  gold  rings  to  which  they  are  attached. 
The  custom  of  depositing  the  personal  ornaments  of  deceased  persons 
in  their  eraves  was,  as  is  well-known,  more  rare  with  the  Romans  than 
with  the  early  Britons,  and,  therefore,  adds  a  further  interest  to  the  ob- 
jects now  under  consideration. 

The  date  assigned  to  the  objects  before  us,  viz.,  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  century,  may  be  appropriately  arrived  at  by  the  two  coins  found 
in  the  cofEn,  both  of  which  bear  the  effigy  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  II, 
who  reigned  from  a.d.  268  to  270. 

It  is  a  well  recorded  fact  that  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of 
placing  a  piece  of  money,  called  by  the  Grreeks  an  oholas,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  deceased,  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  departed  one  to  pay 
Charon's  fee  for  a  passage  in  his  boat.  This  practice  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Stowe,  who,  in  his  London,  1576,  on  referring  to  the  burial 
places  of  the  Romans  in  London,  states  that  each  urn  found  contained 
with  the  ashes  of  the  dead  one  piece  of  copper  money,  some  of  which  were 
of  Claudius,  some  of  Vespasian,  some  of  Nero,  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
of  Trajan. 

As  time  progressed  the  donation  to  the  old  ferryman  for  the  transit 
seems,  from  some  cause  or  other,  to  have  been  increased,  as  the  oholi 
were  multiplied  to  two  or  three.  In  mentioning  this  as  Charon's  fee, 
I  limit  it  to  that  offered  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  inasmuch  as  the 
Egyptians,  with  more  generosity  or  folly,  as  the  case  may  be,  indulged 
in  the  habit  of  placing  pieces  of  gold  coin  in  the  mouths  of  their 
mummies,  and  so  generally  was  that  practice  followed  as  to  induce  the 
finders  of  those  relics  of  moi^tality  in  after  ages  almost  invariably  to 
direct  their  attention,  first  to  the  mouth  as  the  well-known  place  of 
deposit,  and,  having  secured  the  coin,  they  left  the  rest  to  science. 
Tlie  nolion  of  pi'opitiating  Charon  was  not,  however,  so  absurd,  as  in 
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the  present  day  mij^lit  be  considered.  At  the  period  when  the  custom 
was  prevalent  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  popular  feeling  was 
exceedingly  superstitious.  To  the  imagination  of  the  ancients,  Charon 
was  a  most  important  personage  to  conciliate.  Virgil  has  described 
him  as  a  "grim  old  fellow  with  a  white  beard,  very  ill-favoured,  and 
slovenly,  and  with  eyes  that  seem  to  dart  fire."  Add  to  this,  that  he 
was  invested  with  a  fearful  power  as  the  "Ferryman  of  Hell,"  and  as 
having  a  monopoly  for  conveying  souls  over  the  infernal  rivers  of  Ache- 
ron, Styx,  and  Cocytus.  He  was  also  believed  to  be  inexorable  in  exact- 
ing from  everyone  alike  his  "naulus",  or  fare  (for  so  the  money  for  the 
transit  was  called)  ;  so  that  the  desire  for  bribing  the  grim  tyrant  and 
thus  makino'  sure  of  not  beinsr  left  behind,  was  doubtless  a  sufficient 
inducement  for  the  survivors  to  provide  the  deceased  with  that  in- 
crease of  price  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

Well,  however,  as  the  practice  is  known  to  have  existed,  it  is  but 
very  seldom  indeed  that  the  coins  especially  devoted  for  the  payment 
have  been  so  perfectly  identified  with  the  object  of  their  application  as 
in  the  present  instance,  and  from  this  circumstance  they  have  acquired 
an  interest  which  would  not  otherwise  attach  to  them. 

The  ivory  box  alone  remains  for  notice,  and  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
that  it  is  of  the  class  described  by  the  Romans  as  "arculse,"  and  that 
it  is  of  a  form  well-known  to  archgeologists. 

I  will  merely  add  that  the  contents  of  the  case  were  found  at  Aries 
in  December  1866,  in  dredging  the  bed  of  the  river  Rhone  to  prepare 
the  foundation  for  the  pier  of  the  intended  railway  bridge  then  in  course 
of  construction,  and  the  coffin  was  then  discovered,  which  contained  the 
relics  now  produced. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  pair  of  ear-rings  were  of  an  Etruscan  type, 
and  Mr.  Roberts  observed  that  the  Romans  not  only  made  ornaments 
after  Etruscan  patterns,  but  rifled  the  Etruscan  graves  of  the  jewellery 
they  contained ;  so  that  these  might  be  ancient  Roman  cojjies  of 
Etruscan  originals. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Humphreys  remarked,  that  Mr.  Holt's  idea  that  ear-rings 
were  given  to  Rebekah  by  Abraham's  steward,  had  somewhat  taken 
him  by  surprise.  He  had  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  ornament 
spoken  of  being  in  the  singular  number  was  a  nose-jewel,  a  trinket  worn 
in  the  East  from  time  immemorial  down  to  this  day.  In  Genesis  xxiv, 
22  and  47,  the  word  is  QTJ,  Nezem,  which  is  given  by  Gesenius 
with  reference  to  the  latter  verse,  as  "  a  ring  worn  on  the  nose  as  an 
ornament",  and  as  "  an  ear-ring",  with  reference  to  Gen.  xxxv,  4. 
In  this  latter  passage  the  word  is  Nezamim,  being  in  the  plural  num-  ^ 

ber.      In  chap,  xxiv,    47,  the  steward   says,  "And  I  put   the  txcxcyC^^ 

al  appah'\  which  Dr.  Kalisch  translates,  "And  T  put  the  nose-ring/jjvC 
1SG8  '^'i  l^-i     ^4'/-., 
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her  nose".  He  translates  the  passage  in  verse  22  thus:  "a  golden  ear- 
rino-  a  beka  in  weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands";  and  in  his 
philological  notes  upon  this  passage,  he  says,  "  QT^  (v.  22)  is  here 
neither"  an  eay-rincj,  as  in  xxxv,  4,  for  the  servant  put  it  on  the  nose 
(ver.  47),  nor  an  ornament  for  the  forehead,  which,  generally  consist- 
ing of  a  hook  or  other  small  object,  never  reaches  down  to  the  nose." 

"  The  Septuagiut  gives  ivw-na,  in  the  plural,  and  in  the  47th  verse 
leaves  the  Hebrew  word  '  appah'  untranslated.  A  Latin  version,  in 
my  possession,  gives  '  monile  aureum '  and  '  duas  armillas',  in  the 
22nd  verse,  and  in  the  47th  '  imposui  monile  illud  naso  ejus';  and 
these  renderings  I  also  find  in  an  Italian  version,  v.  22,  '  un  monile 
d'oro,  di  peso  d'un  mezzo  siclo,  e  gliel  raise  di  sop-a  al  naso\  The  latter 
words  being  apparently  a  gloss  inserted  in  italics  ;  and  v.  47,  'lo  le 
posi  quel  monile  di  sopra  al  naso'.  Every  version  agrees  with  the 
Hebrew  and  our  own  authorised  version  in  specially  inserting  the  nu- 
meral TWO  before  '  bracelets',  as  if  in  contradistinction  to  the  single 
nose  jewel,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  is  afterwards 
applied  in  the  plural  to  the  '  ear-rings  which  were  in  their  ears',  and 
that  in  several  other  passages  it  occurs  where  the  context  affords  no 
clue  to  explain  whether  it  mean  ear-ring  or  nose-ring."  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys also  thought  in  this  case  that  the  special  use  of  the  numeral 
two  with  respect  to  the  bracelets,  the  fact  that  the  word  rincj  is  in  the 
sino-ular  number  and  the  jewel  being  said  to  be  placed  in  the  nose  in  the 
orio-inal  and  in  so  many  translations,  will  enable  us  to  decide  with  the 
aid  of  such  authorities  as  Gesenius  and  Dr.  Kalisch,  that  the  significa- 
tion of  the  word  in  Genesis  xxiv  is  "  JSTose-ring". 

Mr.  George  Vere  Irving  read  the  following  paper  on  the 

DEATH  OF  THE  RED  COMYN. 

Mr.  Cuming's  allusion  to  this  event  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal, 
p.  35,  has  led  me  to  investigate  the  matter  more  fully  than  I  had  pre- 
viously done.  The  result  has  been  to  convince  me,  first,  that  there  was 
more  of  premeditation  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Bruce  than 
has  o-enerally  been  supposed,  which  is  quite  consistent  with  the  mixture 
of  chivalric  courage  and  cautious  prudence  which  so  eminently  charac- 
terised his  whole  career ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  death  of  the  Comyn 
so  far  from  forming  a  part  of  his  plans  had  the  effect  of  partially  dis- 
arranging them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  anticipation  of  their 
meeting,  arrangements  were  made  to  secure  the  personal  safety  of  the 
Bruce,  and  most  wisely  so;  for  he  was  in  great  danger;  but  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  equally  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Comyn, 
wlio  was  in  equal  jeopardy. 

I  at  once  admit  that  what  Mr.  Cuming  calls  "  the  opportune  presence" 
of  James  de  Lindsay  and  Kilpatrick  of  Closeburn,  at  Dumfries,  was  one 
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branch  of  these  arrangements  and  a  most  important  one  for  the  safety 
of  all  concerned. 

We  must  recollect  that  at  this  period  all  the  royal  castles  of  Scotland 
were  occupied  by  English  garrisons  of  great  strength  ;  so  strong  in- 
deed, that  the  one  at  Perth  was  able,  a  few  months  later,  by  a  sortie, 
to  defeat  and  disperse  the  whole  force  under  the  Bruce's  personal  com- 
mand.    I  will  now  advert  to  the  following  facts : — 

1st.  Bruce  made  his  escape  from  London  and  hurried,  in  perfect 
good  faith,  to  meet  the  Com^rn  at  Dumfries,  almost,  if  not  totally,  un- 
attended. 2ndly.  The  moment  he  crossed  the  Sarkhe  was  in  the  midst 
either  of  his  own  Annandale  vassals  or  of  those  of  minor  families  like 
my  own,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend.  Did  he  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  collect  their  force,  which  would  have  placed  the  Comyn  and  his 
personal  relinue  at  his  mercy  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  pushed  on  to  Dum- 
fries without  any  attempt  to  do  so.  Srdly.  From  Dumfries,  however, 
the  roads  into  the  interior  of  Scotland  were  beset  with  most  serious 
danger  to  both  Bruce  and  Comyn,  when  the  escape  of  the  first  from 
London  and  his  meeting  with  the  second  became  known  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  English  garrisons.  Nor  could  it  be  hoped  that  things 
should  be  kept  so  secret  (especially  the  journey  of  the  Comyn  to  Dum- 
fries, a  town  with  which  he  had  no  connexion)  as  not  to  excite  their 
suspicions.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  provide  against  any  move- 
ment on  their  part. 

From  Dumfries,  Bruce  would  naturally  have  taken  the  line  of  the 
Upper  Nith,  to  place  himself  in  communication  with  his  vassals  in  Car- 
rick  ;  but  this  was  barred  by  the  English  garrison  at  Sanquhar,  which 
also  threatened  the  pass  of  the  "Well  Path,  which  would  have  been  con- 
venient for  both  himself  and  Comyn.  Now,  the  Knight  of  Closeburn 
and  his  retainers  secured  the  Lower  Nith,  while  De  Lindesay  held  the 
southern  portion  of  the  upper-ward  of  Lanarkshire,  and  thus  they 
covered  the  whole  of  this  most  eligible  route.  Hence  their  presence 
at  Dumfries.  I  shall  afterwards  show  that  the  Bruce  had  made  pro- 
vision to  secure  another  line  in  case  of  accidents,  which  was  the  one  he 
eventually  followed. 

To  return  to  Dumfries.  Let  us  look  at  the  events  which  occiirrcd 
there.  The  Bruce  met  the  Comyn.  The  latter  had  the  opportunity  of 
being  attended  by  a  full  feudal  escort ;  the  former  was  a  fugitive  who 
had  made  no  attempt  to  bring  up  his  retainers.  He  meets  the  Comyn 
in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  and  stabs  him  there.  If  this  assassi- 
nation was  premeditated,  why  should  that  deed  have  been  done  in  Hohj 
Girth,  which  plagued  the  Bruce  to  the  end  of  his  life  ?  "Why  not  have 
struck  the  Comyn  in  the  common  street  ?  Kilpatrick  and  Lindesay 
were  equally  in  attendance.     Why  risk  the  censure  of  the  Pope  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  Bruce  trusted  to  the  last  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
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Comyn.  That  in  bis  flight  from  England  he  met  a  retainer  of  the  latter 
whose  despatches  he  seized,  and  among  them  found  a  letter  to  King 
Edward  betraying  the  whole  pati-iotio  plot,  and  advising  that  Bruce 
should  be  made  a  close  prisoner  before  he  could  escape. 

Like  a  loyal  Scot,  Bruce  refused  to  believe  in  this  duplicity  until  he 
had  given  Comyn  a  full  opportunity  of  explaining  the  matter,  and 
therefore  met  him  in  the  church.  ISTo  one  was  present  at  their  inter- 
view, and  no  one  can  say  what  occurred  there  ;  but,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  expressions  of  the  survivor,  he  was  provoked  by  some  unsatis- 
factory explanation  to  sti-ike  a  hasty  blow.  The  exclamation  of  the 
Bruce  as  he  rushed  out,  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  killed  the  Comyn",  puts 
an  end  at  once  to  any  idea  of  premeditation  on  his  part.  Neither  could 
there  have  been  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  minds  of  Kilpatrick  or 
Lindesay;  for  this  reason,  that  if  they  had  foreseen  a  brawl  in  the 
church  they  would  have  found  their  way  inside  long  before  they  did. 
E"o  doubt  Bruce  had  communicated  to  them  his  suspicions  of  the 
treacheiy  of  the  Comyn,  w^iich  necessarily  would  furnish  an  anxious 
subject  of  conversation  to  them  when  waiting  outside.  The  instant 
they  heard  the  exclamation  which  confirmed  their  worst  conjectures 
their  hesitation  was  at  an  end.  Their  lives  were  at  the  mercy  of  a 
traitor,  if  he  recovered,  and  so  they  made  sicher.  This  unfortunate 
brawl  disarranged,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  the  plans  of  the  Bruce ; 
but  he  had  prepared  for  contingencies,  and  immediately  retraced  his 
steps  to  his  strong  castle  of  Lochmaben.  There  he  spent  a  couple 
of  days  in  organising  and  collecting  his  Annandale  forces,  and  at- 
tended by  them,  proceeded  on  his  march  to  the  North,  not  by  the 
Valley  of  the  Nith,  but  by  that  of  the  Annan. 

Now,  there  is  no  more  important  strategetical  point  in  the  South  of 
Scotland  than  that  at  the  top  of  Errichstane  Brae,  where  the  Annan, 
the  Clyde,  and  the  Tweed,  all  rise  from  one  hill  side.  There  the  Bruce 
meets  a  plump  of  spears  commanded  by  a  young  man  with  whom  he 
had  no  personal  acquaintance,  but  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely. 
Need  I  say  that  this  was  one  who  subsequently  became  his  great  lieu- 
tenant, known  in  Scotland  to  the  present  day  as  "the  good  Lord  James 
of  Douglas". 

But  the  question  arises,  how  came  lie  to  be  there  so  opportunely, 
especially  as  the  point  of  meeting  was  out  of  the  Douglas  district  ?  I 
answer  that  he  was  there  by  previous  arrangement,  to  secure  this  im- 
portant centre  of  communication  should  it  be  determined  that  the  Brace 
was  to  use  any  of  the  roads  commanded  by  it.  The  result  of  their 
meeting  was,  that  the  Bruce  followed  that  of  the  old  great  Roman  Iter 
which,  in  the  memory  of  the  last  generation,  was  the  mail  road  between 
Carlisle  and  Glasgow.  This  in  a  few  miles  placed  him  within  the  great 
barony  of  Crawford  Ijindesay,  the  representative  of  whicli  we  have  al- 
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reatly  scon  was  with  him  at  Dumfries.  He  must  have  passed  my  own 
ancestral  house ;  but  I  rejoice  to  say  that  he  could  not  have  observed 
it,  as  a  quaint  ICnglisli  writer,  of  much  more  modern  times,  says  that 
he  could  have  carried  it  off  on  his  back,  and  only  refrained  from  doing 
so  lest  the  poor  laird  should  have  no  shelter  from  the  weather.  At 
any  rate,  the  experiment  was,  thank  Heaven,  never  tried. 

Bruce  probably  passed  the  night  at  the  well-knomi  royal  castle  of 
Crawford,  of  which  the  Lindesays  had  then  the  charge.  From  thence 
he  passed  through  a  country  which  history  tells  us  was  that  of  his  ad- 
herents: — 1.  That  of  his  brother-in-law,  Seton,  at  Lamington.  2.  That 
of  his  well-known  follower,  Fleming  of  Biggar,  where  he  was  also  joined 
by  Sir  Simon  Fraser  of  Oliver  Castle,  in  Tweedale.  3.  The  Somervilles 
at  Carnwath.  4.  The  Lockharts  at  Lee ;  and  we  must  remember  that 
it  was  Sir  Simon  Lockhart  who  many  years  afterwards  brou^-ht  back 
his  heroic  heart  from  Spain.  5.  The  lands  possessed  by  the  great 
family  of  De  Moravia,  then  represented  by  his  nephew  Randolph, 
whose  conflict  with  the  Cliffords  on  the  eve  of  Bannockburn  is  a  house- 
hold tradition.  Thence  to  Glasgow,  where  he  met  not  only  his  Carrick 
retainers,  but  Wishheart,  the  archbishop  of  that  see,  who  accompanied 
him  to  Scone,  and  there  placed  the  royal  crown  of  Scotland  on  his 
brows. 

Mr.  S.  Cuming  said  that  he  was  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Yere  Irving 
had  endeavoured,  although,  as  he  thought,  somewhat  unsuccessfully, 
to  defend  the  character  of  his  ancestors.  He  maintained  that,  as 
both  Bruce  and  Comyn  had  sworn  allegiance  to  Edward  I,  Comyn  was 
only  doing  his  duty  in  divulging  the  plot  to  his  sovereign.  Bruce  en- 
ticed Comyn  into  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  him,  where 
he  could  never  have  expected  an  attack. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Gumming  made  some  observations  reconciling  the 
two  statements.  He  considered  the  best  work  on  the  subject  was  Mr. 
Taylor's  book  on  Echcard  I  in  Scotland. 

^h\  Holt  remarked,  that  if  there  were  reall}-  satisfactory  evidence  as 
to  Bruce's  expression  "  that  he  feared  he  had  killed  Comyn",  it  went 
some  way  to  disprove  any  premeditation. 

June  10th. 
J.  R.  Plancu^,  Esq.,  V.P.,  ix  thi;  Cuaik. 
Thanks  were  returned  for  the  following  presents  : 
To  the  Society.     To  the  Editing  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Institute, 
for  Canadian  Journal  of  Industry,  Science,  and  Art,  No.  60, 
new  series.     8vo,  December  1867. 
J)  „     To   the   Council  of  the  South   Kensington  Museum,  for 

lu'port  on  the  Arcliilocf  iiial  ^ruseuni  for  1868.      )^vo. 
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Mr.  H.  Watling  sent  farther  notes  on  the  discoveries  in  progress 
at  Stonham,  SnfFolk,  with  some  fine  illustrative  drawings.  At  first, 
the  general  depth  of  excavation  at  Stonham  was  about  22  inches  ;  but 
the  soil  being  very  black,  and  abounding  in  charcoal,  it  was  determined 
to  dig  deeper,  and  at  about  4  feet  6  inches  below  the  surface  earth  the 
virgin  gravel  has  been  reached.  There  are  now  four  distinct  strata  ex- 
posed to  view — 1st,  Vegetable  mould  ;  2nd,  A  bed  of  clay  ;  3rd,  Dark 
soil  in  which  the  chief  deposits  of  ancient  remains  occur ;  4th,  Another 
dark  soil  resting  on  the  gravel,  and  containing  various  large  bones, 
portions  of  gigantic  antlers,  flint  implements  of  the  earliest  types,  etc. 
Full- sized  drawings,  by  Mr.  Watling,  of  several  of  these  implements 
were  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Sparrow  Simpson,  V.P. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming,  V.P.,  exhibited  a  group  of  pseudo-antique 
"  Roman  apple  scoops",  formed  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of  sheep,  and 
professed  to  have  been  exhumed  in  Broad  Street  in  1866.  These 
forgeries  were  made  by  James  Smith  of  Bethnal  Green,  and  Mr.  Cum- 
ing took  this  opportunity  of  informing  the  collectors  of  London  relics 
that  this  notorious  drunken  scamp  died  suddenly  last  April.  He  also 
laid  before  the  meeting  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Watling  of  the  money-box 
of  Blithborough  Church,  Suffolk.  The  back  of  this  semi-hexagonal  box 
was  attached  to  the  wall ;  and  its  front  is  recessed  with  three  Gothic 
niches  upon  which  distinct  traces  of  green,  yellow,  and  red  paint  re- 
main. The  flat  lid  of  the  box  is  screwed  by  two  strong  iron  bars  which 
drop  over  staples  perforated  for  the  reception  of  padlocks  ;  and  these 
bars  are  secured  by  a  third  passing  across  them,  which  was  likewise 
fastened  by  a  padlock.  This  curious  piece  of  ecclesiastical  furniture 
must  be  assigned  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  an  interesting  addi- 
tion to  the  church  money-boxes  already  described  in  this  Journal 
(xxiii,  105). 

The  poor-boxes  of  Cawston  and  Loddon  Churches,  JTorfolk,  are  given 
in  Hone's  Talile  Booh,  vol.  i,  p.  747,  from  the  Arclueologia  of  1821. 
And  in  the  Gent.  Mag.,  Nov.  1840,  p.  465,  is  an  engraving  of  a  singular 
iron-bound  poor-box  forming  part  of  a  "finger  pillory"  in  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche  Church,  Leicestershire. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  canon  of 
Winchester,  communicating  a  find  of  Roman  coins  on  a  farm  near 
Swindon.  They  were  seventy-six  in  number,  but  were  of  little  value, 
consisting  of  common  types,  such  as  Aurelian,  Tetricus,  Valens,  and  the 
Constantino  family. 

Mr,  H.  Syer  Cuming  reminded  the  meeting  that  when  the  casts  of 
the  silver  reliefs  set  in  the  beadle's  staff  of  Bethnal  Green,  were  exhi- 
bited by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Gumming  on  May  27th,  he  stated  that  the  figure 
of  the  blind  beggar  was  evidently  copied  from  one  of  the  twenty-five 
cdigies  ill  Jacfjues  Calloi's  Capilaiio  J)e  Bnroni.     Mr.  Cuming  now  pro- 
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duced  the  engraving  in  question,  representing  a  beggar  in  a  Inroad- 
brimmed  steeple  hat,  ragged  cloak  reaching  to  the  knees,  high  loose 
boots,  resting  on  a  walking-stick,  and  holding  a  cylindrical  money-box 
in  his  left  hand.  Callot's  beggar  has  a  dog  in  leash,  sejant,  whereas 
the  one  on  the  beadle's  staff  is  standing,  yet  the  whole  conception  i.s 
undoubtedly  derived  from  the  Capitano  De'  Baroni,  though  it  is  locally 
believed  to  represent  Henry  de  Montfort,  of  whom  the  old  ballad  says — 

"  His  markes  and  his  tokens  are  knowen  very  well : 
He  always  is  led  with  a  dog  and  a  bell  : 
A  sedy  olde  man  God  knoweth  is  hee, 
Yett  hee  is  the  father  of  prettye  Bessee." 

Lord  Boston,  V.P.,  sent  for  exhibition  an  Eastern  money-charm 
against  cramp.  It  consists  of  three  old  Morocco  coins  of  silver,  each 
perforated  with  two  holes  and  strung,  one  beneath  the  other,  on  a  green 
cord.  To  the  lowest  and  largest  coin  is  attached  a  short  chain,  from 
which  depends  a  somewhat  cordiformed  ornament  cut  out  of  a  thin 
plate  of  silver,  and  called  in  Egypt  IttrcJc.  The  green  cord  possibly 
indicates  that  this  charm  belonged  to  a  shereef,  or  descendant  of  the 
Prophet  Mahomed,  who  is  alone  entitled  to  wear  garments  of  this  hue. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  observed  that  money  formed  a  potent  charm  in 
more  ways  than  one,  both  in  Europe  and  the  East.  The  faith  in  bent 
coins  or  "lucky-money",  is  not  quite  extinct  among  us  ;  and  as  late  as 
the  close  of  the  last  century  many  persons  believed  that  not  merely 
convulsions  but  all  kinds  of  fits  were  cured  by  wearing  a  ring  on  the 
finger  formed  of  silver  coin  collected  at  the  Communion  service.  In 
China  one  of  the  most  powerful  charms  to  keep  ghosts  and  evil  spirits 
out  of  the  house  is  fashioned  of  a  great  number  of  little  brass  tchen, 
laced  on  to  an  iron  bar,  and  designated  a  money-sxvord.  The  cord  of 
Moorish  coins  in  the  possession  of  the  Loi'd  Boston  is  probably  as  good 
a  cramp-charm  as  the  charact  ring  and  garter,  the  patella  and  astra- 
galus of  the  sheep,  the  bag  of  corks  beneath  the  bed,  or  the  scissors 
behind  the  head,  all  of  which  were  once  held  in  high  favour  as  antidotes 
to  the  disease.  Should  these  several  amulets  fail,  there  were  other  reme- 
dies which  might  be  tried,  such  as  the  old  incantation — 

"  Cramp,  be  thou  painless, 
As  our  Lady  was  sinless 
When  she  bare  Jesus, 
Aud  quickly  leave  us.'' 

There  is  something  almost  grand  in  the  following  "bidding" — 

"  By  the  cross  our  Saviour  bore, 
By  the  garment  which  He  wore, 
By  the  blood  and  by  the  water 
Flowing  at  His  holy  slaughter, 
By  the  pang  which  wrung  His  heart, 
Cramp,  I  l»id  ihce  now  depart.'' 
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Mr.  Blashill  exliibited  the  handle  of  an  ampliora  found  in  the  works 
now  going  on  near  St.  Sejinlchre's  church,  accompanied  by  an  illustra- 
tive drawing. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Hugli  Roberts,  vicar 
of  Aberdaron,  near  Pwllheli,  Carnarvonshire,  calling  attention  to  the 
ruinous  state  of  his  church.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  mediaeval  church  architecture  in  Wales,  and  a  description  of  it  by 
Mr.  Longueville  Jones  will  be  found  in  the  Archceologia,  No.  13,  p.  27. 
Dr.  Kendrick,  of  Warrington,  exhibited  a  seal  of  one  of  the  Mortimer 
family,  upon  which  the  following  observations  were  made  by  J.  R. 
Planche,  Esq.,  V.P. 

"  This  seal  possesses  an  heraldic  feature,  which 
is  a  rare,  if  not  a  unique,  example  in  English  seals. 
It  is  the  seal  of  Isabella  de  Mortimer,  "Domina  de 
Homme  Castel,"  and,  according  to  Mr.  Albert 
Way  (who  has  seen  it  and  favoured  Dr.  Kendrick 
with  some  observations  upon  it),  "it  was  attached 
to  a  document  formerly  amongst  the  archives  of 
the  Jeffreys  family  of  Ham  Castle,  a  property  now 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thos.  Winnington,  Bart.,  of  Stanford  Court." 
It  was  a  deed  of  confirmation,  13  Ed.  II,  to  John  de  Beford,  of  a 
messuage  purchased  by  Isabella  from  three  daughters  of  Roger  de 
Brompton.  I  can  find  only  two  Isabellas  de  Mortimer  living  at  that 
period  :  one,  the  wife  of  a  Guy  Mortimer,  whom  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  affiliate  ;  and  the  other  the  daughter  of  Robert  de  Mortimer,  of 
Ricard's  Castle,  whicli  Robert  died  15  of  Edward  I,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  show  this  latter  Isabella  was  the  owmer  of  the 
seal  from  a  fuller  examination  of  the  following  facts.  In  the  first 
place,  the  arms  on  the  shield  are  the  later  arms  borne  by  the  branch  of 
Ricard's  Castle,  viz.,  two  bars,  vair,  and  this  shield  is  placed  upon  what 
I  may  call  a  field  formed  of  the  earlier  coat  of  that  line,  viz.,  Barry 
of  six  pieces  seraee  of  fleurs-de-lys,  connterchanged.  Secondly,  the 
Isabella  I  have  just  mentioned  was  the  sister  of  Hugh,  the  last  Mor- 
timer of  Ricard's  Castle,  and  who  bore  on  his  banner  those  two  bars 
vair  at  the  siege  of  Kaerlaverock.  Hugh  died  32  of  Ed.  I,  leaving 
two  daughters,  Joan  and  Margaret.  His  brother  William  assumed  the 
arms  of  his  mother,  Joyce,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  de  la  Zouche, 
and  their  sister  Isabella  de  Mortimer  was,  therefore,  the  only  person  of 
that  name  who  could  rightfully  display  the  two  coats  of  Mortimer  of 
Ricard's  Castle.  Thirdly,  I  find  that  a  William  de  Mortimer,  the 
great  uncle  of  Isabella,  died  2  of  Ed.  II,  and  is  called  in  the  inquisition 
post  mortem,  "William  de  Mortuomari  de  Hamme,''^  and  that  either  he 
or  William,  the  brother  of  Isabella,  in  the  26  of  Edward  I,  had 
custody  of  the  lands  of  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Bi-ian  Fitz- 
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Walter  de  Brompfon  ;  tlie  deed  to  wliicli  this  seal  was  attached  being  a 
confirmation  of  a  grant  of  lands  purchased  by  Isabella  from  the 
daughters  of  Roger  de  Bromj^ton,  most  probably  members  of  the  same 
family  with  Brian  Fitz  Walter. 

These  are  but  hasty  notes,  yet  I  think  they  may  be  worked  into  proof, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  this  before  our  next  meeting  in  November." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Baily  exhibited,  and  made  the  following  remarks  upon,  a 
casque  or  moi'ion,  with  triple  comb,  and  embossed  with  the  Florentine 
fleur-de-lis  on  each  side.  "In  Sir  S.  Meyrick's  collection  a  casque  simi- 
lar to  this  is  described  as  belonging  to  anofficer  of  the  guard  of  Cosmo 
de  Medici,  a.d.  1568.  The  badge  of  the  Florentine  fleur-de-lis  was 
granted  by  Louis  XI  to  the  Medici  family  as  a  symbol  of  allegiance. 
I  exhibit  also  another  casque,  the  subject  of  which  is  in  repoussee 
work.  The  crest  is  in  the  form  of  a  wamor  and  terminates  in  scrolls. 
On  either  side  is  a  winged  syren,  one  bearing  a  trumpet  and  the 
other  a  palm  branch,  and  each  holding  the  warrior  by  the  beard, 
the  work  being  probably  Milanese  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  A  painted  shoe,  beginning  of  fifteenth  century,  from  Alders- 
gate  Street.  Two  small  Roman  sandals  from  London  Wall.  An  axe 
(probably  Saxon)  from  an  excavation  in  the  Minories.  Another  axe 
from  Mark  Lane,  found  with  two  Roman  cinerary  urns  and  fragments 
of  Roman  pottery.  Two  woollen  burgess's  flat  caps,  time  about  Hemy 
VII.  Each  of  these  caps  contained  a  gold  coin  concealed  in  the  double 
rim,  the  one  a  gold  angel  of  Richard  III,  and  the  other  a  quarter  noble 
of  Edward  III."  Mr.  Baily  said  that  these  caps  came  from  an  excava- 
tion in  Finsbury  about  four  weeks  ago. 

The  Rev.  Oswald  Master,  of  Ci'oston,  Lancashire,  sent  for  exhibition 
a  Pali  MS.  of  chapters  i  and  iv  of  the  Kammavdsha,  or  ordination  manual, 
written  on  twelve  leaves  of  the  talipot  tree  in  black  japan  letters,  and 
having  the  outside  covers  elaborately  ornamented  with  japanned  gold 
work.  It  is  9|  inches  long,  by  3f  wide,  written  in  the  square  Pali 
character,  which  is  only  used  for  the  ordination  service,  and  a  ti-ansla- 
tion  of  it,  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Clough,  will  be  found  in  the  Miscel- 
laneorcs  Translations  from  Oriental  Languages,  printed  for  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund  (8vo.,  London,  1831),  vol.  ii ;  while  a  description  of 
its  contents  is  given  in  R.  Spence  Hardy's  Eastern  Monachisin  (Svo., 
London,  1850),  p.  44. 

In  reference  to  Pali  MSS.  the  following  remarks,  reprinted  from  the 
Bihliotheca  Snssexiana,  vol.  i,  p.  cclxxix,  by  oi^r  late  lamented  vice- 
president,  Mr.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  will  be  read  with  interest:  — 

"Pali,  commonly  pronounced  Bali,  is  the  sacred  and  philosophical 

language  of  the  peninsula  of  India.    'Depuis  le  puissant  et  vaste  empire 

des  Barmans,  ou  Birmans,  jusqu'aux  royaumes  de  Siam,  et  pe^^t-etre 

de  Tchiampa,  il  regne  avcc  le  titre  venerable  de  langage,  de  la  religion, 
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et  de  la  science.'^  The  religion  of  Buddha  is  common  to  all  these 
people,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Pali  language,  at 
present  scarcely  known  to  Europeans,  would  remove  the  veil  with  which 
hitherto  the  tenets  and  mysteries  of  this  religion  have  been  hidden  from 
our  eyes.  The  professors  of  Buddhaism,  in  the  north,  use  the  Sanscrit; 
those  of  the  south,  the  Pali.  'With  the  exception  of  the  Malays  (says 
Leyden),  and  perhaps  some  rude  tribes  of  mountaineers,  the  nations 
who  occupy  the  countries  which  extend  from  India  to  China  profess 
only  one  religion,  and  adhere  almost  solely  to  the  system  of  Budd'h. 
In  so  vast  an  extent  of  country  some  diversity  of  local  institutions  is 
always  to  be  expected  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  system,  and  its  influence 
on  the  manners  of  the  people  in  the  same  state  of  civilisation,  is  essen- 
tially the  same  from  Chatigan  to  China.  This  system  in  its  grand 
features  identifies  itself  with  that  which  prevails  in  Nepal,  Butan,  and 
Tibet,  and  has  extended  itself  over  the  immense  regions  of  Chin,  Cham, 
Japuen,  or  China,  Tartary,  and  Japan.  Though  it  does  not  appear 
that  all  the  nations  who  occupy  this  prodigious  extent  of  territory, 
employ  the  same  learned  language  in  the  preservation  of  their  sacred 
books  and  religious  tracts,  yet  this  is  the  case  with  the  Indo-Chinese 
nations,  who,  with  the  Singhalese,  or  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  uniformly 
employ  the  Bali,  or  Pali,  in  the  sacred  compositions  of  the  Budd'hist 
sect.  This  language  does  not  exist  as  a  vernacular  tongue,  but  is  the 
language  of  religion,  learning,  and  science ;  and  appears  to  have 
exerted  an  influence  over  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
nations,  similar  to  that  which  the  Sanscrit  has  exhibited  among  the 
popular  languages  of  Hindostan  and  Dek'hin.'^ 

"Yincentio  Sangermano,  an  Italian  priest,  a  long  time  resident  at 
Rangoon,  was  one  of  the  first  Europeans  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Pali 
language.  He  was  a  missionary ;  and  from  his  three  Latin  treatises^ 
on  the  mythology  and  the  religion  of  the  Burmans,  taken  from  books 
in  the  Pali  language.  Dr.  F.  Buchanan  compiled  his  very  curious  and 
interesting  memoir  on  the  religion  and  literature  of  the  Burmas,  in- 
serted in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  Buchanan  has 
given  a  translation,  or,  as  Messrs.  Burnouf  and  Lassen  term  it,  a  para- 
phrase of  a  book  called  the  Kaminavdslm,  which  contains  the  rules  of 
the  ordination  of  mendicant  priests,  known  to  Europeans  under  the 
name  of  Talapoins.*  According  to  Buchanan,  many  inscriptions  and 
books  like  to  the  Kammavdsha  are  written  in  the  square  Pali ;  but,  in 

'  Essai  sur  Ic  Pali,  p.  3. 

'■^  On  the  Lamjucvjes  and  Literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Nations,  inserted  in 
the  .Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  x. 

^  The  Cosmor/rapliia  Barmana;  a  short  View  of  the  Religion  of  Godama, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  Zarado,  who  wrote  the  Compendium  Le- 
()is  Barynanorum  and  the  Kammotcvaza  or  Kammnvasha,  a  book  of  ordination. 

••  From  two  Sanscrit  words,  talc-pntrn^  leaf  of  palm,  because  all  the  priests 
carry  a  large  leaf  of  palm  as  a  fan. 
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general,  the  cliaraeter  is  round,  and  resembles  the  ordinary  Burnian 
letters.     'The  form  of  the  Bali  character  varies  essentially  among  the 
diflerent  nations  by  whom  it  is  used.     The  square  Bali  character,  em- 
ployed by  the  Burmas,  differs  much  from  that  which  is  used  among  the 
Siamese,  and  approaches  nearer  the  form  of  the  Burma  character.     The 
Siamese  Bali  character  is  termed  by  the  Siamese  Nangsu  Kliom,  the 
Khdm,  or  Khohmen  character,  having,  according  to  their  own  tradition, 
derived  it  from  that  nation.     The  square  Barma  character  seems  to 
coincide  with  the  Bali  character  of  Lanka  or  Ceylon ;  though  in  that 
island,  Bali  compositions  are  frequently  written  in  the  proper  Sing'hala 
character.' 1    The  Pali  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and,  according  to 
Messrs.  Burnouf  and  Lassen,  there  is  no  grammatical  form  in  Pali  tlie 
original  of  which  may  not  be  found  in  the  Sanscrit ;  the  chief  part  of 
the  words  are  met  with  in  both,  without  any  modification,  and  in  those 
which  do  differ,  the  roots  can  be  traced  in  the  Sanscrit.     It  may  be 
interesting  to  the  reader  to  know  what  these  learned  men,  whose  re- 
searches on  this  subject  are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise,  say  upon  the 
affinity  of  the  two  languages.     A  short  extract  will  suffice  :    "  Quand  on 
compare  le  Pali  en  tant  qu'il  est  forme  du  Samskrit,  avec  les  autres  dia- 
lectes  sortis  de  la  meme  origine,  on  trouve  qu'il  se  rapproche  incom- 
parablement  plus  qu'ancun  autre  de  cette  source  commune.    II  est,  en 
(]uelque  sorte,  au  premier  degre  de  I'echelle,  a  partir  du  Samskrit,  et  il 
ouvre  la  serie  des  langues  qui  alterent  ce  riche  et  feconde  idiome.    Mais 
il  semble  que  le  Pali,  qui  portait  en  Ini  des  germes  d'alteration  deja  fort 
developpes,  ait  ete  arrete  tout  d'un  coup,  et  fixe  a  I'ctat  ou  nous  le 
voyons  aujourd'hui,  c'est-a-dire,  se  rattachant  presqu'immediatement  a 
I'idiome  dont  il  est  sorti.     En  effet,  la  plupart  des  mots  qui  ferment  le 
fond  de  I'un,  se  retrouvent  dans  I'autre  sansaueune  modification ;  ceux 
qui  sont  alteres  peuvent  tons  etre  ramenes  a  leur  racine  Samskrite ; 
eufin,  on  ne  trouve  pas  en   Pali   de    mots    d'origine   etrangere.     Ce 
phenomene  est  d'autant  plus  remarcjuable  que  le  Pali  fleurit  depuis 
long-temps  au  milieu  de  nations  dont  les  langues  populaires  sont  esseu- 
tiellement  differentes.     Mais  il  s'explique  par  cette  consideration,  que 
le  Pali  a  re9u  du  Samskrit  la  masse  des  mots  dont  les  sujets  religieux, 
philosophiques,  etc.,  uecessitent  I'emploi,  et  qu'en  meme  terns  ce  fonds 
etait  assez  riche  pour  qu'il  n'eut  pas  besoin  de  faire  d'emprunts  a  aucune 
autre  langue.     C'est  la  un  fait  que  la  lecture  d'un  certain  nombre  do 
textes  nous  autorise  a  avancer.     Cepcndant  nous  ne  nions  pas  que  cette 
assertion  ne  puisse  etre  trop  generale,  et  nous  couvenons  que  dans  des 
compositions  d'un  genre  dilierent  de  celles  que  nous  connaissons,  il  ne 
serait  pas  impossible  de  trouver  quelques  mots  qui  ne  sont  pas  d'origine 
Samskrite.'- 

>  Lcydcn  ou  the  Languages  an<l  Literature  of  the  ludo-Chiucsc  Nations, p.  280. 

-  Essai  sur  Ic  Tali,  ['[>■  lu'.M  4i'. 
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'"Le  Pali  ne  pent  avoir  de  dialectes,  Transplantes  tout  entier  de 
rinde  dans  les  diverses  contrees  de  la  presqu'ile,  il  y  est  reste  fixe  a 
I'etat  de  langue  morte.'  "^ 

Mr.  Master  also  exhibited  a  small  bronze  bust,  whicli  was  stated  to 
him  to  be  Roman,  and  two  metal  balls,  probably  toys,  which,  when 
shaken,  produced  a  whizzing  noise  that  continued  for  several  minutes. 

Mr.  G.  Adams  and  Mr.  Syer  Cuming  concurred  in  thinking  that  the 
bust  exhibited  by  Mr.  Master  was  not  Roman,  but  a  good  modern 
imitation. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming,  V.P.,  then  read  the  following  paper:  — 

ON   THE    DISCOVERY   OF   THE    REMAINS   OF   THE    MORSE    IN    LONDON. 

"  If  the  archseologist  is  desirous  of  mastering  the  great  problem 
of  the  primeval  ethnology  of  Britain,  he  must  no  longer  confine  his 
attention  to  the  chipped  flint  and  sharpened  bone,  but  study  care- 
fully and  diligently  the  ancient  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country  and  its 
geological  featui'es,  so  far  at  least  as  the  quaternary  beds  are  concerned ; 
for  without  a  familiarity  with  these  matters  his  theories  have  no  solid 
bases  to  rest  upon  ;  his  most  ingenious  guesses  are  but  leaps  in  the  dark 
with  which  no  man  of  science  can  be  satisfied.  To  thoroughly  know  a 
people  you  must  know  their  land  and  its  products — its  mineral 
treasures,  its  vegetables  yielding  food,  the  timber  furnished  by  its 
forests,  the  animals  which  roam  its  glens  and  mountains,  the  birds 
which  fly  through  its  air,  the  creatures  which  fill  its  waters. 

Slowly  and  gradually  we  are  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  the  archaic  flora 
and  fauna  of  our  country  at  a  time  when  man,  as  a  rude  savage,  was 
thinly  scattered  over  Britain  ;  but  much,  very  much,  yet  remains  to  be 
unfolded.  From  the  slight  view  already  gained  of  the  far  remote  past, 
we  learn  that  among  our  native  mammals  must  be  numbered  the  bear, 
martin,  lemming,  woolly  rhinoceros,  mammoth,  musk  ox,  elk,  rein- 
deer, and  gigantic  baloenoptera,  a  powerful  group  of  witnesses  attesting 
the  former  existence  of  a  temperature  of  great  frigidity ;  and  to  this 
list  of  creatures  we  are  now  enabled  to  add  another  name,  that  of  the 
morse  or  walrus  {Tricheus  rosmaras^),  the  exhumation  of  the  remains  of 
which  in  London  offers  a  further  and  convincing  proof  that  our  country 
during  the  palceoUthic,  and,  perhaps,  even  at  the  dawn  of  the  neolithic 
age,  possessed  a  climate  near  akin,  if  not  identical,  with  that  now 
dominant  within  the  Arctic  zone.  The  discovery  of  traces  of  the  morse 
in  the  soil  of  the  metropolis  marks  an  era,  not  only  in  Britannic 
archaeology,  but  in  the  physical  history  of  our  island,  the  importance  of 
whicli  cannot  be  overrated. 

In  a  footnote  to  my  paper  on  the  snow-knife  exhumed  in  Smithfield, 
mention  is  made  of  a  portion  of  the  skull  of  a  morse,  found  at  a  great 

'  Ibid.,  J).  154. 
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depth  in  Long  Alley,  Moorfields,  February  18G6,  and  tliis  specimen 
must  now  engage  our  special  attention  as  the  first  thing  of  its  kind 
which  had  fallen  under  scientific  observation.  So  novel,  indeed,  did  this 
piece  of  bone  appear  to  the  finders  that  I  was  asked  a  guinea  for  it,  and 
it  was  only  after  its  continuing  on  hand  for  some  time  that  I  obtained 
it  for  a  more  moderate  sum.  This  ancient  relic  consists  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  massive  muzzle  of  the  animal,  with  the  base  removed, 
but  still  leaving  full  4  in.  of  the  alveoli  of  the  formidable  tusks ;  the 
outer  wall,  however,  of  the  left  socket  has  been  broken  ofi"  and  lost  since 
I  first  examined  the  specimen ;  but  in  its  present  imperfect  state  the 
bone  weighs  rather  over  2  lbs.  The  sides,  crown  and  back  of  this 
muzzle  are  carefully  tooled  over  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  required  form, 
and  it  would  be  highly  interesting  to  determine  what  sort  of  agent  was 
employed  in  this  reduction :  to  my  mind  it  was  a  chisel,  others  say  a 
saw,  but  the  concavity  of  the  interior  of  the  bone  was  surely  never  duo 
to  the  use  of  the  last  named  instrument.  The  tool-marks  have,  in  all 
probability,  been  partially  rubbed  down  with  a  stone,  sand,  or  fish-skin, 
more  pains  apparently  having  been  bestowed  on  the  back  than  on  the 
front  of  the  muzzle. 

The  spot  whence  this  extraordinary-  relic  was  obtained  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  ancient  sites  of  man's  existence  which  has  yet  been  ex- 
plored in  London.  True  it  is  that  articles  belonging  to  the  Roman  and 
Keltic  eras  were  there  found,  but  the  bulk  of  the  objects  met  with  are 
certainly  i-eferable  to  that  remote  epoch  when  the  pin,  the  dagger,  the 
arrow-blade,  and  the  spear-head  were  wrought  of  bone  and  antler  ;  and 
huere  whales  furnished  the  barbaric  tribes  with  valuable  materials  for 
handicraft  and  household  service  ;  and  the  old  Londoners  feasted  on 
the  greasy  flesh  of  the  silurus — a  big,  ponderous  fish  still  found  in  the 
rivers  of  Northern  Europe,  but  whose  visits  to  our  shores  are  now  rare 
indeed.^ 

Mr.  J.  W.  Baily  has  lately  obtained  information  that  at  no  great 
distance  from  Long  Alley,  viz.,  at  London  Wall,  another  example  of  a 
similarly  worked  morse  muzzle  was  exhumed  at  a  great  depth,  but  was 
unfortunately  flung  aside  with  other  bones,  and  with  them  shared  the 
fate  of  being  ground  to  powder  for  the  purposes  of  manure. 

A  third  example  of  a  tooled  morse  muzzle  has  now  come  to  light, 
and  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  early  condition  of  our  island 
will  rejoice  to  hear  that  Mr.  Baily  has  saved  it  from  destruction,  and 
now  submits  it  for  inspection.  It  belonged  to  a  somewhat  larger  ani- 
mal than  the  one  which  afforded  the  specimen  from  Moorfields,  and  in 
spite  of  the  breaking  away  of  part  of  the  right  tusk-socket,  it  still 
weighs  2  lbs.  13|  oz.     The  bone  is  cut  in  rather  broader  facets  than 

'   In  the  spring  of  1860  the  osseous  dermal  scales  of  a  very  large  Siliimj^^i^^  Bl/^^ 
nis  were  found,  with  food  refuse,  in  Long  Alley,  Moorfields.  Ao/^      ^^<' 


^^m^ 
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the  one  just  described,  and  the  tool-marks  are  more  completely  ob- 
literated. 

This  most  important  specimen  was  found  March  20th,  18G8,  on  the 
site  of  No.  25,  Lombard  Street,  and  lay  beneath  a  Roman  pavement, 
above  which  were  found  dupondil  of  the  Fabia  famil}^  Nero,  and  An- 
toninus Pius,  the  latter  coin  commemorating  the  Conquest  of  Britain 
A.D.  144.  This  pavement  was  met  with  between  seventeen  and  eighteen 
feet  below  the  present  roadway,  and  from  the  aspect  of  the  place  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  the  bone  in  question  was  pitched  by  chance  into  a 
hole  with  earth  required  to  level  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  concrete  in  which  the  red  tessellae  are  bedded.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  futile  to  speculate  as  to  the  depth  or  spot  whence  the 
Rogaan  fossor  obtained  the  material  for  levelling  the  inequalities  of 
soil,  though  it  was  in  all  probability  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  his  labours. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  that  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer, 
and  when  the  Long  Alley  bone  was  regarded  as  an  unique  discovery,  I 
was  told  that  its  occurrence  in  London  was  a  mere  accident  to  which 
no  importance  could  be  attached.  Now,  however,  that  we  have  accounts 
of  three  distinct  finds  of  the  remains  of  the  morse  in  meti'opolitan  soil, 
the  theory  of  chance  must  be  given  up,  and  we  may  justly  claim  the 
creature  as  a  member  of  the  fauna  of  primeval  Britain.^  Those  who 
are  cognisant  of  the  heedless  way  in  which  the  navvy  casts  aside  the 
bones  met  with  during  excavation,  and  the  ruthless  manner  in  which 
the  "  Z/oner"  consigns  them  to  the  mill,  cannot  feel  surprised  at  the 
apparent  scant  traces  of  the  morse  within  the  area  of  the  city.  Scores 
of  the  osseous  relics  of  the  unwieldy  beast  may  have  beeji  exhumed, 
and  lost  for  ever  to  science,  like  the  muzzle  from  London  Wall. 

But  to  return  to  the  object  before  us.  It  must  be  clear  to  the  most 
careless  observer  that  these  morse  muzzles  v/ere  fashioned  into  their 
present  shape  for  a  like  purpose  ;  but  what  that  purpose  was  is  still  a 
mysteiy.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  these  bones  were  mounted  on  stout 
staves,  to  be  employed  as  mattocks  to  till  the  ground,  or  as  clubs  to 
wage  the  death-strife.  Others,  again,  fancy  that  they  may  have  served 
as  net-sinks;  or  been  tied  to  the  end  of  a  strong  rope  wielded  in  war  and 
chase  like  the  Bolas  of  the  Patagonians.  A  further  notion  is,  that  tiicy 
formed  portions  of  sledges  for  travelling  over  snow  and  ice.  Can  they 
have  constituted  the  beaks  of  skin-covered  canoes,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  bono  and  ivory  terminations  of  the  prow  and  stern  of 
the  Kay  ale  of  the  Greenlanders,  as  shown  in  the  pretty  little  native 

'  The  only  recent  visit  of  the  raorse  to  British  waters,  that  I  know  of,  is  the 
one  which  took  place  in  Deccniher  1817,  when,  according  to  Professor  Macgil- 
•  livray,  a  small  specimen  was  shot  on  the  eabt  coast  of  Harris, one  of  the  Western 
Isles. 
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model  I  produce  ?  Tlic  great  alveoli  of  the  tusks  of  the  morse  would 
afford  capital  ready-made  mortises  to  hold  the  teuons  of  the  gunwales 
of  the  wooden  frame-work  of  a  life-boat,  and  the  stout  compact  bone 
of  the  muzzle  is  well  adapted  to  resist  the  blows  of  the  heavy  masses  of 
drift  ice  which  must  have  encumbered  our  waters  in  ancient  times. 

Some  may  be  astonished  that  the  works  of  the  Skrcellinr/  should  be 
invoked  to  explain  objects  discovered  in  London ;  but,  be  my  sugges- 
tion regarding  the  morse  muzzles  right  or  wrong  (and  I  by  no  means 
insist  on  its  correctness),  of  this  I  am  firmly  convinced,  that  the  more 
intimate  we  become  with  the  arts  and  modes  of  the  Esquimaux,  and 
the  tribes  located  on  tlic  north-western  coast  of  North  America,  tlie 
better  fitted  shall  we  be  to  comprehend  the  relics  of  the  palseolithic  and 
neolithic  periods  of  the  Britannic  Islands. 

In  closing  these  few  remarks,  I  cannot  su{)pi'ess  a  feeling  of  pride 
that  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  Association  to  make  known,  within  a 
few  months,  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  which  have  yet 
taken  place  relating  to  primeval  London.  We  have  shown  that  our 
present  vast  metropolis  had  its  germ  in  a  pile  village  ;^  that  gigantic 
whales  were  once  denizens  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  ;-  that  the  an- 
cient British  savage  had  his  snow-knife  like  the  modern  Esquimaux  -^ 
and  last,  but  not  least  in  significance,  that  the  morse  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions was  no  stranger  to  the  nameless  and  mysterious  races  who  here 
flourished  centuries  before  the  bi-azen-equipped  Kelt  landed  on  our 
island,  subdued  its  wild  inhabitants,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  power 
and  civilisation,  venerable  in  age  ere  Cesar's  galleys  ploughed  their  way 
through  the  ocean  and  anchored  on  our  shores. 

Mr.  T.  Gunston  then  read  the  following  account  of  further  dis- 
coveries made  at  a  Roman  building  in  Lower  Thames  Street,  City : — 
"  During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1859  I  inspected  another  portion 
of  the  baths  or  villa  discovered  in  1848,  and  described  by  Mr.  Chaffers 
(so  far  as  then  known)  in  the  pages  of  our  Journal,  vol.  iv,  p.p.  38-45. 
The  obstructions  which  existed  in  1848  being  now  fully  removed,  the 
following  additional  remains  were  disclosed — 

"  Letter  L,  on  the  right  side  of  the  plan,  shews  the  south  and  east 
part  of  a  room  measuring  about  twenty-three  feet  square,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  three  feet  in  thickness  constructed  entirely  of  red  and  yelKiw 
bricks  or  tiles  eighteen  inches  by  twelve  and  one  and  a  half  thick,  re- 
maining in  parts  to  the  height  of  six  feet  and  lined  in  the  interior  with 
stucco.  The  original  floor  was  paved  with  inch  square  tesserse,  but 
the  room  appears  at  a  subsequent  period  to  have  been  newly  floored  ; 
for  in  parts  above  this  floor  was  a  very  thick  layer  of  coarse  concrete, 
upon  which  lay  a  covering  of  very  hard  red  cement  three  inches  in 

'  See  Journal,  xxii,  440 ;  xxiii,  87.  -  lb.,  xxiii,  251,  289,  and  p.  72  ante. 

^  lb.,  p.  n<!  "lite. 
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thickness.  Within  this  apartment  was  found  a  quantity  of  window- 
glass,  an  iron  key,  several  jet  hair-pins,  a  large  bone  pin  for  securing 
the  dress,  some  bone  needles,  an  earthen  lamp  bearing  a  tragic  mask 
and  the  maker's  name  evcaris,  and  a  second  brass  coin  of  the  Emperor 
Nero. 

"  North  of  this  room  was  another,  nineteen  feet  in  length  by  twelve 
width,  with  semicircular  end  projecting  towards  the  east,  the  walls 
being  two  feet  thick  and  composed  of  all  flat  tiles;  the  floor  of  plain  red 
and  yellow  tesserae  was  supported  by  the  pillars  of  the  hypocaust,  thirty- 
one  in  number  regularly  disposed.  These  supports  in  several  instances 
were  formed  of  upright  flue  tiles  filled  with  concrete,  while  the  others 
were  pillars  of  eight-inch  square  tiles  set  in  strong  mortar,  covered  by 
other  tiles  of  larger  length  and  breadth. 

"  In  the  west  wall,  at  regular  intervals,  were  four  vertically  placed 
ornamented  flue  tiles  with  lateral  openings,  flush  with  the  interior,  but 
about  six  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  hypocaust.  Near  the  centi-e 
was  an  opening  apparently  intended  for  the  air  to  pass  into  the  hypo- 
caust discovered  in  1848. 

"To  the  south-east  is  an  arched  way  fifteen  inches  by  eight,  receding 
about  three  feet,  neatly  turned,  with  very  small  tiles ;  doubtless  the 
direction  of  the  furnace  from  whence  the  hot  air  proceeded ;  but  the 
ground  in  this  part  having  been  previously  disturbed  no  other  investiga- 
tion could  be  made,  but  much  charred  wood  and  charcoal  were  met  with. 

"  The  stucco  in  the  interior  of  the  hypocaust  was  particularly  smooth 
and  perfect,  and  at  a  depth  of  eight  inches  from  the  bottom  ran  a  bold 
plaster  moulding.  Northward,  but  adjoining,  were  the  remains  of  a  third 
room,  measuring  twenty  feet  by  twelve.  The  walls  existed  only  to  the 
floor,  which  was  coarsely  tessellated.  Within  this  apartment  was  found 
the  capital  of  an  oolitic  stone  column,  fragments  of  stone  cornice,  be- 
sides brass  coins  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Further  eastward,  and  indeed  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  ex- 
cavation, traces  of  subordinate  rooms  and  other  specimens  of  architec- 
ture were  met  with,  but  the  outer  wall  marked  P  on  the  plan  was  of 
extraordinary  solidity  and  entirely  formed  of  Kentish  rag  stone.  Scat- 
tered about  were  fragments  of  culinary  and  drinking  vessels,  roofing 
tiles,  and  red  coralline  pottery,  some  highly  embossed,  and  others  bear- 
ing the  impress  albvci  atiliani  and  mabti,  besides  a  perfect  patera  and 
urn  of  Upchurch  ware ;  also  remains  of  the  boar,  stag,  sheep,  and  ox, 
and  shells  of  the  oyster,  mussel,  and  edible  snail. 

"The  principal  part  of  the  remains  found  in  1848  the  city  architect 
took  pains  to  preserve,  and  are  visible  to  such  visitors  to  the  Coal  Ex- 
change as  may  desire  to  see  them ;  but  those  discovered  in  1859  were 
built  over,  and  will  perhaps  form  a  subject  for  antiquarian  discussion 
sit  some  distant  period.     It  is  not  often  we  find  in  Roman  buildings 
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adjoining  rooms  with  semicircular  ends,  but  such  were  met  with  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Bath,^  when  the  extensive  remains  of  Roman  Bath  were 
laid  open  some  years  back." 

Bcferences  to  the  Ground  Plan. — A,  north-east  room,  paved  with  tes- 
sera?,  under  which  a  number  of  piles  were  found,  the  soil  being  very 
marshy  and  insecure.     B,  passage  leading  to  C,  room  discovered  in 
1848.     D,  block  of  solid  Roman  masonry.     E,  semicircular  room  with 
hypocaust.     F,  arched  way  leading  to  the  furnace.     G,  doorway  lead- 
ing to  H,  semicircular  room  with  hypocaust,  discovered  in  1848.     I, 
passage  for  hot  air.     J,  flue  tiles  for  conveying  air  to  remote  parts  of 
the  building.     K,  recessed  seat  of  masonry  capable  of  seating  two  per- 
sons.    L,  principal  apartment  facing  the  river.     M,  step  and  doorway 
leading  from  south  apartment.     IST,  long  balks  of  timber  channelled  to 
form  a  drain  or  water-way  with  a  fall  towards  the  Thames.     O,  walls 
of  buildings  composed  of  tiles.  P,  solid  outer  wall  of  Kentish  rag  stone. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Humphreys  laid  before  the  meeting  the  following  further 
remarks  upon  a  passage  in  Mr.  Holt's  paper  upon  ear-rings  (see  ante,  p. 
274).  The  Hebrew  word  J]^^  (Nezem),  is  explained  by  Gesenius  to  mean 
a  nose-jewel;  and  it  is  also  used  to  signify  an  ear-ring;  but  then  it  is  al- 
ways in  the  plural  (Gen.  xxxv,  4),  '  And  they  gave  Jacob  the  ear-rings 
which  were  in  their  ears'.     The  root  of  the  word  has  the  meaning  '  to 
bore',  and  hence  is  applied  to  the  nostril  itself,  and  the  corresponding 
words  in  Syriac  and  ^thiopic  signify  rings  put  into  the  nostrils  of  ani- 
mals.    If  there  were  no  other  argument  in  favour  of  the  word  meaning 
nose-jewel,  a  common  Oriental  ornament,  the  fact  of  its  being  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  while  the  numeral  tivo  is  given  as  respects  the  bracelets, 
would  in  itself  be  significant;  but,  notwithstanding  that  the  Septuagint 
translators  use  the  word  in  the  plm-al  and  leave  untranslated  the  special 
word  nose  in  the  47th  verse,  this  verse  in  the  Hebrew  and  Vulgate  is,  I 
think,   conclusive  as  to  the  chai^acter  of  the  trinket,  which  I  submit 
must  have  been  a  nose-jewel,  as  most  commentators  on  the  passage 
have  stated." 

Mr.  Holt  observed  that  Mr.  Humphreys  was  possibly  correct  in  the 
critical  remarks  he  had  made,  and  without  insisting  upon  the  precise 
accuracy  of  the  translation  of  the  passages  cited  in  Gen.  xxiv,  as  they 
appeared  in  our  own  version,  he  thought  that  the  distinct  mention  of 
ear-rings  in  Gen.  xxxv,  4 ;  Judges  viii,  25 ;  and  other  passages  of  the 
early  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  fully  proved  their  great  antiquity  as 
articles  of  personal  adornment. 

'  See  Arjuce  Solis,  or  Notices  of  Roman  Bath,  by  Rev.  II.  j\I.  Scarth.     4to., 
London,  1804,  p.  14. 
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(  Coti tinued  from  p.  204.) 


Friday,  August  2nd. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  members  and  their  friends  left  in  carriages  e7i 
route  for  Aston  Church,  several  of  the  party  stopping  for  a  few  minutes 
on  the  way  to  inspect  the  small  church  of  Leinthall  Starkes,  where 
there  was  a  very  curious  roof.  The  following  notice  of  this  church, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Irvine,  will  indicate  its  chief  features  of  in- 
terest : — 

"  This  small  church,  which  lies  almost  hidden  under  immense  old  yew 
trees,  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  a  south  porch  constructed  of  wood. 
The  walls  are  Norman,  High  up  on  the  west  wall  is  a  single  early 
English  light,  and  at  both  sides  of  the  gable,  level  with  the  line  of  the 
side  eaves,  are  seen  those  exterior  Norman  corbels  so  often  found  in 
the  west ;  as,  for  instance,  at  Abbey  Dore  Abbey.  The  wooden  porch 
and  the  carved  wooden  door  from  it  into  the  church  are  not  earlier  than 
the  time  of  James  I  or  Charles  I.  A  single  Norman  light  remains  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  and  a  late  three-light  perpendicular  inserted 
window  in  the  south  side.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  single  Norman 
lights  in  tho  north  and  east  walls,  and  a  curious  two-light  decorated 
window  on  the  south  side.  Part  of  the  perpendicular  rood  screen  re- 
mains, and  a  beam  across  with  other  corbels  in  the  side  walls  of  the 
chancel  shows  that  the  rood  loft  was  confined  to  that  side  and  did  not 
extend  westwards  beyond  the  face  of  the  ai^ch.  In  the  nave,  on  each 
side  of  the  chancel  arch,  are  remains  of  very  curious  chantry  chapels, 
enclosed  by  close  low  screens  rising  only  a  few  inches  above  the  seats. 
I  may  mention  that  open  screens  of  full  height  enclosing  chantries  in 
a  similar  manner  and  situation,  remained  at  the  neighbouring  church 
of  Downton-on-the-Rock.  The  font  is  plain  late  Norman  or  early 
English.  The  most  interesting  feature,  however,  in  the  church  is  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  open  roof.  The  circular- shaped  principals  carry 
on  each  side  two  purlins.  The  spaces  between  the  wall  plate  and  pur- 
lins, and  again  between  the  purlins  themselves,  are  formed  by  the  prin- 
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cipals  into  a  scries  of  squares,  inside  which  again  wind-braces  forra. 
lozenge-shaped  openings.  The  outer  edge  of  each  wind-brace  being 
cuspcd,  makes  quatrefoils  crossed  by  the  main  timbers.  The  ornamented 
construction  produces  thus  a  remarkably  rich  and  effective  design." 

Mr.  Irvine,  in  directing  attention  to  it,  showed  by  the  details  that, 
although  at  first  sight  it  appeared  to  be  a  most  florid  design  of  the 
period  of  decorated  architecture,  it  was,  nevertheless,  not  of  earlier 
date  than  the  time  of  James  I  or  Charles  I;  and  mentioned  that  one  of 
even  still  richer  design  had  been  destroyed  a  few  years  ago  at  Diddle- 
bury  Church.  He  said  that,  while  one  of  a  similar  date  remained 
over  a  chantry  aisle  at  Clungunford  Church,  they  would,  in  a  few 
minutes,  see  another  example,  only  simpler  in  design,  at  Wigmore 
Church. 

At  Aston  the  party  was  courteously  received  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
W.  Williams,  and  after  viewing  the  church,  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  a  Norman  doorway,  stated  to  be  of  about  a.d.  liOO,  and  some  ancient 
tumuli,  they  started  for  the  ancient  village  of  Wigmore,  where  they 
were  met  by  several  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  and  inhabitants  of  the 
village.  The  church  and  the  castle  are  here  the  chief  objects  of  in- 
terest. The  former,  which  was  first  visited,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hugh  Mortimer  in  1179.  It  is  a  plain  style  of  building, 
with  a  very  large  chancel,  plastered  walls,  and  open  oak  roof.  Mr. 
Gordon  Hills  and  Mr.  Robei'ts  gave  a  description  of  its  peculiarities, 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  attributable  to 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  stalls  of  the  chancel,  which  were  of 
carved  oak,  were  given  by  Edward  IV.  Mr.  Roberts  remarked  that 
the  herring-bone  work  in  the  walls  was  generally  indicative  of  Saxon 
work,  but  in  this  instance  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  Norman.  The 
vicar  said  that  until  two  years  ago  the  chancel  arch  was  a  great 
deal  narrower  than  it  is  now,  and  round  at  the  top,  without  any  orna- 
ment, Mr.  Irvine  wished  to  direct  attention  to  the  hammer  beams, 
which  he  thought  were  of  about  Charles  I's  time. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  'the  castle,  of  which  there  are  only 
very  small  remains.  According  to  Mr.  Henry  Godwin,  F.S.A.,  it 
was  built  by  Edward  the  elder,  901-2-1.  It  was  strengthened  and  re- 
paired by  William  Fitz  Osborne,  Earl  of  Hereford,  or  by  Ranulph  de 
Mortimer,  temp.  William  I,  1066-87.  Roger  de  Mortimer  resided  here, 
when  Edward  I  was  imprisoned  in  Hereford  Castle  by  Simon  de  Mont- 
ford  and  aided  his  escape  from  Hei^eford. 

The  party  with  some  difficulty  ascended  the  hill  upon  which  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  stand,  and  ]\[r.  Gordon  Hills,  Mr.  Blashill,  nnd  Mr. 
Roberts,  offered  some  observations  upon  the  building.  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  thought  the  place  was  involved  in  such  mysteiy  that  great 
consideration  should  be  exercised  before  any  ojiinion  was  advanced. 
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He  believed  the  castle  had  been  raised  upon  an  old  Saxon  foundation. 
He  had  seen  several  specimens  of  the  building  of  Norman  castles  upon 
the  sites  of  Roman  buildings. 

A  move  was  then  made  to  Wigmore  Grange,  the  place  where,  within 
a  few  weeks,  according  to  reports,  a  subterraneous  passage  had  been 
discovered  which  communicated  with  Wigmore  Castle.  This  was 
examined  by  several  of  the  gentlemen  present,  and  determined  to  be 
only  a  large  drain.  In  the  house  numerous  curiosities  were  exhibited, 
among  which  were  coins,  seals,  and  other  relics  connected  with  the 
place,  also  an  ancient  gold  watch,  a  letter  written  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  several  other  objects  of  interest. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  curiosities,  the  visitors  were  invited  to  a 
very  handsome  luncheon  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Salway  and  the  Rev.  C. 
Custance.  After  thanks  had  been  returned  to  Mr.  Salway  and  Mr. 
Custance,  the  party,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hills,  went  round  the 
buildings.  He  said  the  Priory  of  Wigmore  was  founded  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  the  Mortimers,  whose  names  were  so  great  in  the  annals  of 
England.  Thei'e  was  but  little  to  be  seen  remaining  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical portion  of  the  buildings.  The  remains  of  the  church  were  visible, 
and  also  the  extent  of  the  former  chancel,  which  were  marked  by 
mounds  clearly  discernible. 

A  very  large  bai-n  was  then  visited,  which  presented  some  remark- 
able features.  It  was  exceedingly  lofty,  but  yet  the  principals  of  the 
building  wei'e  all  in  one  piece,  running  from  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
ground  to  the  top,  the  timbers  averaging  about  two  feet  four  inches  wide, 
and  eight  inches  in  thickness,  each  one  evidently  cut  out  of  a  single 
tree.  Mr.  Hills,  in  describing  it,  said  they  must  be  struck  with  the 
wisdom  of  their  forefathers,  which  had  suggested  to  them  the  putting 
up  of  their  buildings  in  such  a  substantial  manner.  Here  at  least 
sixteen  trees  of  magnificent  dimensions  had  been  cut  iip  to  form  the 
building  they  were  in.  They  could  not,  with  any  certainty,  fix  the  date 
of  the  building. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  DowUton  Castle,  the  picturesque  seat  of 
A.  Boughton  Knight,  Esq.,  who  had  kindly  invited  them  to  a  luncheon. 
It  was  served  in  a  most  sumptuous  manner  on  a  horse-shoe  table  in 
the  large  dining-room.  As  each  group  of  visitors  retired  from  the 
table  they  strolled  about  the  lovely  grounds  and  gardens  by  which  the 
mansion  is  surrounded  or  the  magnificent  suite  of  rooms,  the  walls  of 
which  are  hung  with  well-known  pictures  by  great  masters.  On  tables 
and  in  cabinets  of  curious  and  beautiful  workmanship  a  fine  collection 
of  articles  of  vertu  was  exhibited.  After  the  expression  of  their 
thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boughton  Knight,  the  party  returned  to  Lud- 
low. 

In  the  evening  the  usual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
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Gordon  M.  Hills,  Esq.,  occupying  the  chair.     The  first  paper  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Tyler  Town.send,  on  the 

MEDL£VAL    INSTRUMENTS    OF    POPULAR    PUNISHMENT,    PRESEKVED    IN    LUDLOW 

AND   LEOMINSTER. 

I  would  fain  deprecate  (he  said)  the  wrath  of  the  ladies  who  now 
honour  us  with  their  presence,  when  I  state  that  the  "  fair  sex"  were 
the  culprits  for  whom,  by  the  rude  ungallantry  of  our  forefathers,  these 
instruments  of  popular  punishment  were  originally  prepared. 

The  towns  of  Ludlow  and  Leominster  still  possess  three  of  these 
forms  of  indignity-  to  which  female  offenders  under  the  ancient  muni- 
cipal codes  were  occasionally  subjected,  viz.  the  Mortar,  the  Cucking- 
stool,  and  the  Branks. 

The  mortar  was  a  wooden  utensil  made  after  the  fashion  of  an  or- 
dinary pail  or  bucket,  which  was  used  (and  doubtless  the  occasions, 
like  angel  visits,  were  few  and  far  between)  as  occasion  required. 
Boys,  in  his  Hlstorij  of  Sandwich,  gives  the  most  circumstantial  account 
of  its  use.  Sometimes  it  was  carried  gaudy  with  ribbons,  and  orna- 
mented with  flowers.  At  other  times  it  was  borne  on  the  shoulder  at 
the  end  of  an  old  broom,  in  all  its  naked  simphcity ;  and  occasionally  it 
was  carried  by  the  beadle  or  constable  ringing  a  bell,  and  accompanying 
the  offenders.  All  these  different  processes  were  meant  to  effect  the 
same  end,  the  provoking  towards  the  culprit  the  laughter,  ridicule,  and 
contempt  of  the  bystanders.  The  causes  of  a  resort  to  this  punishment 
were  the  offences  of  the  tongue.  As  late  as  1637  Boys  relates  that  a 
woman  was  compelled  by  the  magistrates  to  bear  through  the  town  the 
mortar  hanging  on  the  end  of  an  old  broom  borne  on  her  shoulder,  one 
going  before  her  tingling  a  small  bell,  "for  abusing  Mrs.  Mayoress,  and 
for  saying  she  did  not  care  for  her  the  value  of  a  raspberry  tart." 

I  need  not  say  much  in  such  an  assembly  as  this  about  the  cucking- 
stool.  A  very  great  deal  of  learning  has  of  late  years  been  expended 
on  this  mediifival  instrument  of  punishment  or  torture.  Mr.  Albert 
Way,  in  his  edition  of  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  Professor  Llewellyn 
Jewitt  in  his  admirable  periodical  The  Eeliquary,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright 
in  his  Archceological  Album,  have  exhausted  the  subject.  Their  unani- 
mous opinions  ascribe  the  origin  of  this  machine  to  the  most  rude  and 
primitive  ideas  of  our  forefathers.  They  were  desirous  to  mark  their 
estimate  of  certain  conduct  with  tokens  of  infamy,  and  chose  a  rough 
and  ready  way  of  exciting  indignation  and  dei-ision  against  the  offenders 
by  publicly  placing  them  on  a  chair  of  infamy — Cathedra  stercoris,  as  it 
is  styled  in  Domesday  Booh.  They  thus  sought  to  hold  up  their  example 
to  a  general  avoidance.  This  original  use  of  this  instrument  of  punish- 
ment was  in  later  years  accompanied  with  an  immersion  in  water ;  and 
thus  in  the  progress  of  time  its  name  was  changed  from  the  "cuckiug" 
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to  the  "ducking"  stool.  This  mode  of  punishment  took  its  place  among 
the  most  acknowledged  punishments  of  this  country.  As  the  Squire 
Westerns  of  the  last  century  would  naturally  send  a  sturdy  beggar  to 
the  stocks  ;  so  the  bailiffs  and  capital  burgesses  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  centuries  preceding  the  present,  with  equally  instinctive 
readiness,  devoted  the  female  offender  to  the  cucking-stool.  Every  leet 
court,  bailiwick,  and  borough  claimed  the  privilege  of  having,  and  of 
using  this  instrument  of  punishment.  Some  of  the  earlier  archives  of 
our  boroughs  depict  the  mode  of  administering  this  punishment.  The 
fair  culprits  condemned  to  its  use  are  described  as  sitting  with  naked 
feet  and  dishevelled  hair  falling  behind  their  back  and  over  their  neck 
and  face  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  court  shall  award,  so  that  they  be 
seen  of  all  those  that  shall  pass  by. 

The  form  of  the  cucking-stool  was  various.  It  was  originally  a 
simple  chair  of  scorn,  a  seat  of  infamy  and  disgrace,  roughly  fastened 
on  poles,  which  served  as  handles  for  the  conveyance  of  the  offender. 
It  became  in  some  towns  like  the  stocks  or  pillory  fastened  in  one  spot 
beside  the  river  or  the  stream  by  which  the  new  ingredient  in  the 
punishment  was  to  be  supplied.  Bray,  in  his  Ilistory  of  Sitrrey,  gives 
an  account  of  such  an  erection  at  Mortlake  ;  it  became  in  other  towns 
provided  with  a  permanent  platform  and  wheels,  by  which  it  conveyed 
the  culprit  to  the  water,  as  need  required.  Of  this  latter  sort  is  the 
ducking-stool  still  preserved  in  a  very  perfect  state  in  the  neighbour- 
ing borough  of  Leominster.  The  sketch,  which  I  exhibit,  was  drawn 
for  my  History  of  Leominster  by  my  friend  "  Cuthbert  Bede".  This 
ducking-stool,  you  will  see,  is  a  machine  of  the  very  simplest  con- 
struction. It  consists  of  a  strong  narrow  framework  of  thick  oak 
planks,  placed  on  four  wheels  of  solid  wood,  about  4  inches  in  thickness, 
and  18  inches  diameter.  In  the  one  end  of  this  frame  tw^o  upright  sup- 
ports or  posts  between  3  and  4  feet  high  are  strongly  embedded  in  the 
platform.  An  iron  bar  fastened  between  these  two  posts  on  their 
higher  part  carries  a  massive  moveable  beam  divided  into  two  arms  of 
equal  length.  One  of  these  strong  arms,  extending  7  or  8  feet  beyond 
the  supports,  carries  the  chair  at  its  extreme  end.  The  other  arm,  of 
equal  length,  is  more  artificially  disposed  of.  It  is  divided  in  its  midst 
by  a  hinge,  which  allows  it  to  form  a  kind  of  elbow,  the  forearm  of 
which  is  fastened  to  the  platform,  and  the  remainder  projects  beyond 
the  platform  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  chair.  This  second  beam, 
when  the  padlock  is  removed,  and  when  the  hinge  is  fastened  round 
with  a  cord,  assumes  its  original  shape,  and  becomes  a  beam  similar  in 
length  to  the  one  which  carries  the  chair.  The  result  is  that  the  inflicters 
of  the  punishment  obtain  a  great  purchase  on  the  instrument.  They 
are  able  to  project  the  chair  ten  or  twelve  feet  into  the  pool  or  river 
wliile  they  stand  on  the  dry  land  and  exercise  their  arms  in  the  alternate 
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elevation  or  depression  of  the  victim  in  the  chair.  I  have  myself,  when 
vicar  of  Leominster  a  few  years  since,  talked  with  a  gentleman  lately 
deceased.  Dr.  Watling,  known  probably  to  some  present,  who  told  me 
that  he  himself  well-remembered  to  have  seen  this  duckinsr-stool  used 
when  he  was  a  boy.  The  operation,  he  told  me,  was  performed  in 
1809  on  a  woman  named  Jenny  Pipes ;  and  he  assured  me  that  on  this 
occasion  the  punishment  was  deserved,  as  the  first  words  the  woman 
spoke  on  being  released  from  the  cathedra  stercoris  were  oaths  and  im- 
precations on  the  magistrates.  One  of  the  most  spirited  descriptions 
of  the  use  of  the  ducking-stool  is  to  be  found  in  the  poem  of  Hudibras, 
part  ii,  c.  iv,  1.  740.  Butler  held  office  in  the  Court  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
beiy,  when  Lord-President  of  the  Marches,  and  occupied  apartments 
near  the  gateway  in  the  castle  of  Ludlow.  The  probability  is  that  he 
had  this  very  ducking-stool  of  Leominster  in  his  eye  when  he  wi-ote  his 
lines.  The  operation,  with  all  its  concurrent  circumstances  of  ribald, 
jest  and  rabble  mirth,  was  just  of  that  rude  character  likely  to  find 
favour  with  one  loving  the  rough  acts,  wild  horse-play,  and  practical 
jokes  described  in  the  adventures  of  Sir  Hudibras.  It  is  too  long  to 
quote,  but  take  these  lines  as  a  specimen  of  the  buoyant  spirit  in  which 
the  author  evidently  enters  into  the  fan  of  the  occasion  : — 

"These  mounted  on  a  chair  curule, 
Which  moderns  call  a  ducking-stool, 
JMarch  proudly  to  the  river  side. 
And  o'er  the  waves  in  triumph  ride ; 
Like  Dukes  of  Venice,  who  are  said 
The  Adriatic  sea  to  wed, 
And  have  a  gentler  wife  than  those 
For  whom  the  state  decrees  these  shows." 

The  ducking-stool  affiarded  to  the  play-writers  in  the  last  century  the 
same  service  as  policemen  in  this  age,  and  was  an  ever  constant  source 
of  ridicule.  It  was  also  the  theme  of  some  superior  poetry.  Thus 
Thomas  West  and  Vincent  Bourne  have  both  illustrated  it  in  verse.  It 
would  not  be  polite  in  the  presence  of  so  many  ladies  to  speak  at  any 
greater  length  on  the  offences  to  which  this  punishment  was  awarded. 
The  faults  for  which  its  use  was  inflicted  can  be  pretty  accurately 
guessed  at  from  these  burlesque  lines,  written  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

"  To  Billingsgate  now  as  we  came, 
We  soon  perceived  waterman 
To  fish-wife  was  for  railing  foole. 
And  well  might  go  to  her  to  school : 
Each  one  being  so  learned  there, 
She  might  be  doctress  of  the  chaire 
Or  ducking-stoole.     And  though  o'  th'  tribe 
But  few  were,  well  knew  how  to  gibe. 
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Yet  all  knew  well  to  scold  on  bight 
Alarums  to  the  ensuing  fight, 
Where  each  one  did  on  each  one  fall, 
And  all  were  enemies  to  all." 

The  use  and,  we  may  hope,  the  need  of  this  chair  has  passed  away. 
It  is  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  not  of  fear  ;  and  I  may  say,  in  the  words 
of  a  motto  engraven  on  one  of  these  ancient  instruments  of  punishment, 

"  And  should  all  women  patient  Grizelles  be, 
Small  use  of  cuking-stools  they'd  have,  I  see." 

The  branks  is  an  instrument  closely  allied,  in  the  motives  and  purpose 
of  its  use,  to  the  two  other  engines  that  have  been  described.  It  is, 
however,  a  much  more  coarse  and.  severe  punishment ;  and  was,  I  am 
afraid,  more  common.  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt  counts  up  thirteen  ex- 
amples of  this  instrument  in  Cheshire.  The  fair  "  Lancashire  witches" 
had  only  five  ;  and.  that  was  the  number  found  in  several  other  counties. 
This  instrument  was  thus  constructed.  The  foundation  was  an  iron 
collar,  which,  admitting  the  neck  by  a  piece  which  opened  by  a  hinge, 
was  fastened  by  a  padlock.  At  the  point  where  this  iron  collar  touched 
the  middle  of  the  nape  of  the  neck,  another  iron  bar  rose  up  with  a 
slope  or  round  extending  forward  to  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  where 
it  met  another  piece  of  iron  opening  on  an  hinge,  which,  after  admit- 
ing  the  head,  clasped  down  on  the  loop  prepared  to  receive  the  pad- 
lock. This  bar  coming  across  the  nose  and  forehead  was  farther  fur- 
nished with  a  gag  which  fitted  the  mouth  and  pressed  upon  the  tongue 
of  the  sufferer,  and  caused  exquisite  torture.  The  shapes  and  form  of 
this  instrument  were  sometimes  varied,  but  the  description  I  have 
given  is  in  its  main  features  the  groundwork  of  all  the  rest.  This  was 
sometimes  adorned  with  flowers,  and  was  also  occasionally  furnished 
with  a  chain,  which  the  person  in  charge  of  the  culprit  carried  in  his 
hand,  and  with  which  he  could  pi'ess  down  the  gag  upon  the  tongue 
and  mouth. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  instrument  in  the  museum 
at  Ludlow  is  something  beyond  the  ordinary  branks.  A  writer  in  the 
Archceological  Journal  (quoted  by  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt  in  the  Beliquary, 
vol,  i,  p.  74)  gives  this  highly-coloured  account  of  it,  which  verily  makes 
the  blood  run  cold  as  if  reading  the  horrors  of  the  oubliette,  or  the 
thrilling  pictures  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  in  the  Mysteries  of  Udoli)lio  : — "  The 
powerful  screwing  apparatus  of  the  instrument  at  Ludlow  seems  cal- 
culated to  force  the  iron  mask  with  torturing  effect  upon  the  bi'ow  of 
the  victim.  There  ai'e  no  eye-holes,  but  concavities  in  their  places,  as 
though  to  allow  for  the  start  of  the  eyeballs  under  violent  pressure. 
There  is  a  strong  bar  with  a  square  bolt,  evidently  intended  to  fasten 
the  criminal  against  a  wall,  for  I  have  heard  it  said  that  these  instru- 
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ments  were  used  to  keep  the  head  steady  in  the  infliction  of  branding." 
"  Another  cruel  engine  in  the  Ludlow  Museum  appears  to  have  been 
intended  to  dislocate  the  arm,  and  to  cramp  and  crush  the  fingers  at 
the  same  time.  It  is,  however,  so  much  mutilated  as  to  render  its 
mode  of  application  very  difficiilt  to  make  out." 

It  will  be  quite  beyond  the  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  the 
question  as  to  how  far  our  public  law  admitted  the  use  of  torture.  Great 
legal  authorities  can  be  quoted  in  the  maintenance  of  either  side  of  the 
question.  The  truth,  I  beheve,  is  that  the  letter  of  the  law  forbade  it, 
but  the  practice  of  the  law  permitted  it.  It  is  well-known  that  there 
was  a  "rack"  in  the  Tower  long  before  the  introduction  of  the  instru- 
ment of  torture  shewn  there  under  the  title  of  "Sheffinffton's  dauoh- 
ters."  Campion  the  Jesuit,  Ann  Ayscough,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Guido  Fawkes,  Francis  Throgmorton,  and  several  others,  were  notori- 
ously put  to  the  rack.  Of  course  it  was  my  business,  in  illustration  of 
this  subject,  to  find  out  if  there  was  any  evidence  shewing  the  probable 
use  of  torture  in  the  Court  of  the  Marches,  the  president  of  which  lived 
in  regal  splendour  in  this  town.  The  late  Mr.  Robert  Windsor  Clive, 
in  his  interesting  collection  of  the  Becords  of  Ludlow,^  gives  a  document 
containing  the  "Instructions  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney."  Among  them  I 
find  this  item : — "  The  said  Lord  President  and  Council,  or  those  of 
them  at  least  whereof  the  Lord  President  shall  be  one,  upon  sufficient 
ground  matter  or  cause  shall  and  may  put  any  person  accused  and 
known  or  suspected  of  any  treason,  murder,  or  felony  to  tortures,  when 
they  shall  think  convenient,  and  that  the  cause  shall  apparently  require, 
by  their  discretions."  This  is  a  very  wide  margin.  Here  we  have  the 
permission  to  torture  ;  that  permission  surely  implies  the  possession  of 
some  means  of  infiicting  torture.  These  instruments  in  the  Ludlow 
Museum  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  the  identical  instruments  used 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  for  others  around  me,  more  learned  than 
myself,  to  give  a  verdict  on  the  subject.  Adhuc  suh  judice  lis  est. 
However  they  may  decide,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  but  one  unanimous 
opinion  among  the  gentlemen  present,  that  they  cannot  hear  too  mucli 
the  voices  of  their  fair  companions  around  them,  or  see  them  too  often 
either  to  gi-ace  their  board  or  enliven  their  excursions  ;  and  that  what- 
ever  liberty  of  speech  or  severity  of  criticism  they  may  be  pleased  to 
indulge  in,  they  shall,  during  this  Archajological  meeting  at  Ludlow,  be 
free  from  all  penalty  of  mortar,  branks,  or  cucking-stool." 

George  R.  Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  followed  with  a  paper  "On  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  and  his  family  in  relation  to  Ludlow  Castle,"  which  will 
be  printed  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal.  A  discussion  followed 
relative  to  the  character  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  been  inci- 

•  Documents  connected  with  the  History  of  Ludlow  and  the  Lords  Marchers, 
by  the  Hon.  R.  W.  Clive.     Loudon  (Van  Voorst),  1841. 
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dentally  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  in  winch  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Levien,  and  Mr.  G.  Wright,  took  part,  and  during  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  late  Mr,  Pettigrew  had  fnlly  vindicated  Leicester's 
memory  from  the  charge  of  Amy  Robsart's  murder. 

Mr.  Blashill  gave  an  account  of  some  reversed  carvings  in  Stottes- 
don  Church,  which  had  already  been  described  by  the  Rev,  Wm.  Pur- 
ton.  He  observed  that  other  instances  of  reversed  carvings  had  been 
met  with  elsewhere,  and  mentioned  various  theories  which  had  been 
brouo-ht  forward  to  account  for  them.  After  a  few  illustrative  remarks 
on  the  subject  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Wright  and  A.  Goldsmid,  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  next  day  were  announced,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


Saturday,  Attgust  3rd. 

The  members  and  their  friends  started  this  morning  in  carriages  for 
Stanton  Lacy  Church,  which  is  a  spacious  building  recently  restored 
in  a  very  excellent  manner.  Mr.  Gordon  Hills,  in  speaking  of  the 
church,  said  there  was  nothing  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the 
transition  from  Saxon  to  N"orman.  It  was  questioned  by  many  whether 
there  was  any  real  architectural  style  before  the  Norman  time.  If  they 
were  to  say  there  was  no  style  of  church  architecture  before  then,  he 
should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  them.  He  mentioned  that,  at  Monk- 
wearmouth  there  were  some  extraordinary  remains,  and  showed  a 
drawing  of  a  beautiful  Saxon  door  which  existed  in  a  church  there  of 
the  date  of  685,  the  earliest  style  of  architecture  existing  amongst  us- 
In  the  church  in  which  they  were  assembled  were  many  specimens  of 
Saxon  work.  There  were,  however,  solecisms  and  anomalies  which 
were  difficult  to  explain.  Outside  the  church  these  points  were  dwelt 
upon  at  length  without  any  solution  being  arrived  at.  The  bells  bore 
the  date  of  1693, 

Diddlebury  Church  was  next  visited.  Here  were  shown  an  iron-cast 
tablet,  dated  1659,  very  fresh  looking,  and  an  engraved  brass,  with 
illuminated  coat  of  arms  of  the  date  of  1674.  Mr.  Irvine  said  a  church 
had  existed  here  before  the  Conquest.  In  the  wall  there  was  a  Saxon 
doorway  with  very  curious  hinges,  and  a  great  deal  of  herring-bone 
Saxon  work.  He  afterwards  pointed  out  some  peculiarities  outside 
the  church,  which  gave  evidence  of  Saxon  work. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  to  Mr.  Irvine  for  his  lucid  explanation  of  the 
building,  and  to  the  rector  the  Rev.  Mr.  Underwood,  the  carriages  were 
again  entered,  and  a  start  was  made  to  Stokesay  Castle,  which  excited 
the  greatest  interest  from  the  antiquity  of  the  ruins  and  the  historical 
associations  of  the  place,  Mr.  La  Touche  and  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  gave  a 
description  of  the  several  apartments,  which  will  be  found  embodied  in 
the  paper  read  by  Mr.  La  Touche  (see  pp.  230-240  ante).     The  party 
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lingered  long  hero,  evident!}-  mvich  interested  in  the  many  cui'ious 
reminiscences  of  b^ygone  times  which  the  old  place  suggested.  A  liigh 
and  well-deserved  compliment  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Stackhouse  Acton  tor 
the  care  she  had  so  considerately  bestowed  upon  these  ancient  ruins-, 
in  endeavouring  to  save  them  from  molestation  or  decay. 

A  short  drive  brought  the  party  to  Oakley  Park,  where  they  were 
hospitably  entertained  by  Lady  Mary  Windsor  Clive,  the  whole  of  the 
Corporation  of  Ludlow  having  been  also  invited.  The  whole  party 
numbered  nearly  two  hundred,  and  the  provision  made  for  them 
was  most  liberal.  Lady  Mary  herself  was  there  to  welcome  them,  ac- 
companied by  the  Hon.  Captain  Clive,  M.P.,  and  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Percy  Herbert,  M.P.  After  the  luncheon  was  over  the  visitoi's  spread 
themselves  into  groups  and  strolled  at  leisure  through  the  beautiful 
grounds  and  pai-k,  and  afterwards  through  the  grand  suite  of  rooms 
in  the  hall.  The  noble  timber  trees  in  the  park,  more  especially  the 
"Druid  Oaks",  were  viewed  with  the  greatest  admiration  by  all  pre- 
sent, and  the  thanks  of  the  Association  having  been  returned  to 
Lady  Mary  Clive  for  her  reception,  a  start  was  made  for  Bromfield. 
Here  the  church  was  described  by  Mr.  Roberts,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  very  handsome  carved  oak  in  the  j)ulpit  and  chancel,  and 
a  very  remarkable  painted  ceiling,  there  is  nothing  materially  to  excite 
attention.  There  are  four  bells  in  the  tower,  each  of  which  bears  an 
inscription  and  date  from  1655  to  1676.  Thanks  having  been  voted 
to  Mr.  Roberts  for  his  description  of  this  church,  the  party  returned 
to  Ludlow. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  President,  Sir  Charles  Rouse  Boughton, 
Bart.,  took  the  chair,  and  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  read  his  paper 
upon  "  Roman  Itinera  connected  with  Wales",  which  will  be  found  at 
pp.  109,  antn.  It  was  illustrated  by  a  large  and  elaborately  executed 
map,  and  after  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  had  been  returned  to  Mr. 
Scarth,  a  short  discussion  took  place  in  reference  to  some  bronze 
weapons  recently  found  near  a  tumulus  at  Broadward  Hill,  not  far 
from  "  Watling-street".  After  observations  by  Mr,  Thomas  Wright, 
Mr.  T.  Blashill  made  some  remarks  upon  the  half-timbered  houses 
of  Ludlow,  and  said  that  the  repairs  and  alterations  which  had 
taken  place  in  some  of  them  had  been  carried  out  in  a  manner  which 
had  gone  a  long  way  to  destroy  their  picturesque  appearance ;  whereas, 
if  thoy  had  been  "  restored"  in  a  proper  style  and  with  a  due  attention 
to  archaeology,  much  of  their  ancient  character  might  have  been  re- 
tained. ^Ir.  Blashill  also  made  some  supplementar}-  observations 
upon  the  reversed  carvings  in  Stottesdon  Church. 

Mr.  Thos.  Wright  thought  that  reversed  carvings  were  often  purely 
accidental,  and  resulted  from  the  stone  on  which  they  were  executed 
having  been  misplaced,  and  being  upon  its  reinsertion  put  upside  down. 
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Mr.  Augustus  Goldsmid,  F.S.A.,  remarked  that  similar  examples 
might  be  occasionally  observed  in  heraldic  shields,  which  were  some- 
times found  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  last  of  a  family,  and  also  as  a 
mark  of  disgi'ace. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Lud- 
low, the  President,  the  Local  Committee,  the  entertainers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  readers  of  papers,  the  ladies  who  had  favoured  the  Con- 
gress with  their  presence,  and  the  officers  of  the  Association,  having 
been  passed,  it  was  announced  that  the  Caradoc  Field  Club  had  invited 
such  members  of  the  Association  as  chose  to  remain  till  Monday  to 
join  them  in  an  excursion  to  the  "  Clun  Ditches",  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  said  that,  as  he  was  going  to  Uriconium  on  the 
Tuesday,  he  should  be  most  happy  to  meet  any  of  them  there  on  that 
day  in  oi'der  to  conduct  them  over  and  explain  to  them  the  various 
fresh  discoveries  that  had  been  made. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  Congress,  the  success  and  enjoy- 
ment of  which  were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  splendid  weather  which 
prevailed  throughout.  It  may  be  added  that  invitations  for  the  two 
"off  days"  at  its  conclusion  were  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  Association,  and  that  the  gatherings  both 
at  the  Clun  Ditches  and  at  Uriconium  proved  most  interesting  and 
agreeable  to  all  who  attended  them. 
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ON    SOME    GLADIATOEIAL    EELICS 

m    THE    COLLECTION    OF   J.    W.    BAILY,    ESQ. 

BY    H.    SYER    CUMING,    ESQ.,    F.S.A.    SCOT.,  V.P. 

The  four  objects  delineated  in  the  accompanying  plate  may 
justly  be  numbered  among  the  most  curious  Koraan  remains 
which  have  yet  been  brought  to  light  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Thames.  They  were  exhumed  together  in  March, 
186.5,  in  Stoney-street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Borough 
Market,  an  ancient  thoroughfare,  now  almost  annihilated  or 
absorbed  in  the  construction  of  the  new  railway.  So  little 
is  now  left  beyond  the  name  of  this  locality,  that  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  it  occupied  a  spot  exactly  fronting  Dow- 
gate;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  in  early  times  a  ferry 
was  kept  up  across  the  river  from  these  two  opposite  points 
of  land. 

Passing  from  the  place  of  the  find  to  the  objects  themselves, 
we  may  at  once  remark  that,  in  spite  of  their  novel  charac- 
ter, they  are  unquestionably  genuine  antiques  of  the  greatest 
rarity,  though  their  discovery  has  unfortunately  given  birth 
to  a  most  villanous  forgery.  To  begin  with  the  metal  im- 
plements. We  will  take  first  the  knife  or  dagger  (fig.  1). 
This  weapon  is  thirteen  inches  and  three-quarters  in  length; 
the  mamihrium,  or  hilt,  like  the  two-edged  blade,  being  of 
iron,  and  having  a  singular  looking  head  wrought  on  what 
ma}^  be  termed  the  pommel  or  capuJus.  The  grip  is  partly 
annulated,  and  cleft,  and  spreading  above  and  below,  the 
nether  branches  serving  as  a  sort  of  mora  or  guard.  It  is 
clear,  from   a   sword    found    at  Pompeii,   and    from   other 
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sources,  that  the  hilts  of  the  Roman  gladius  and  i^ugio  did 
at  times  terminate  in  the  heads  of  animals  and  birds;  but 
the  presence  of  the  human  face  on  the  Southwark  relic  is  a 
circumstance  demanding  special  notice.^  In  fact,  so  rare  an 
object  was  this  weapon  considered  by  those  into  whose  hands 
it  first  fell,  that  ere  ]\lr.  Baily  could  secure  it,  it  was  copied 
by  the  firm  of  "  Billy  &  Charley"  of  Rosemary-lane,  Minories; 
and  its  ectype,  cast  in  cock-metal,  may  now  be  obtained  for 
the  cost  of  a  few  shillings,  wherever  excavations  and  railway 
cuttino^s  are  o-oino'  on  in  and  around  London.  But  revert- 
ing  from  the  modern  ectype  to  the  ancient  archetype,  it 
must  be  observed  that  there  appears,  at  first  sight,  some  dif- 
ficulty in  deciding  the  use  of  this  curious  instrument.  It 
may  be  compared  with  the  sacrificial  secespita  and  military 
jvjgio;  but  it  most  probably  appertains  to  the  hestiarms 
who  fought  with  wild  animals  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  of 
whom  the  Spanish  matador  may  be  considered  the  modern 
representative.  From  sculpture  and  paintings  we  learn  that 
the  Roman  hestiarii  were  armed  not  only  with  short  curved 
knives,  like  the  culter  venatorius  (the  ancient  couteau  de 
chasse),  but  also  with  straight-bladed  Aveapons  of  various 
lengths;  and  in  the  sequel  it  will  be  seen  that  tliere  is  reason 
for  accepting  the  relic  under  review  as  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  a  gladiator. 

Of  still  higher  interest  and  greater  novelty  is  the  tridentil 
implement  shewn  in  fig.  2.  It  is  about  twelve  inches  in 
length,  and, like  the  pugio  or  cidter,  is  entirely  of  iron;  and 
save  a  bend  and  slight  crack  at  the  base  of  the  central 
prong,  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation.  This  central 
prong  is  considerably  taller  than  the  two  lateral  ones,  and 
has  a  spear-shaped  cusp,  whereas  those  on  either  side  are 
simple  quadrangular  spikes.  At  a  short  distance  below  this 
tridentil  head  is  a  crescent-shaped  bar  with  the  points  de- 
flected. The  socketed  stem  measures  a  full  inch  across  the 
mouth,  so  that  it  would  permit  its  being  mounted  on  a  stout 
wooden  staff".  Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  object,  but 
vv^hat  was  its  ancient  name  and  purpose  1  It  is  certainly 
not  a  tridens,  or  sceptre,  from  the  hand  of  a  statue  of  Nep- 
tune; but  something  designed  for  actual  use,  requiring  at 

'  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  Skelton's  Met/rick  (pi.  cxli)  is  an  engraving 
of  an  "ancient  Indian  hanjar  with  a  steel  hilt,"  cleft,  and  spreading  as  in  the 
al'ovc  example. 
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once  strength  and  careful  finish.  If  intended  for  a  fish- 
spear,  far  k^ss  pains  would  have  been  bestowed  on  it  than 
have  evidently  been  expended;  and  we  seem  reduced  to 
one  of  two  alternatives,  viz.,  either  to  regard  it  as  tlie  head 
of  a  standard,  or  else  as  an  unique  example  of  the  fuscina, 
or  three-pronged  fork,  wherewith  the  class  of  gladiator  called 
retiarii,  or  net-meu,  were  armed  in  the  arena.  AVe  shall 
presently  find  that  there  seems  good  ground  to  believe  that 
the  latter  idea  is  the  correct  one. 

The  two  remaining  articles  are  both  of  terra-cotta,  but  of 
widely  different  fabrics.  The  largest  (fig.  3)  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  a  two-handled  cadus,  a  vessel  much  employed  in 
ancient  times  for  holding  wine,  oil,  honey,  salted  fish,  dried 
fruits,  etc.  Its  mouth  was  closed  with  a  bung;  and  the 
taper  body  of  the  present  example  is  annulated  throughout 
its  length,  or  what  M.  Brono-niart  desig-nates  cercle.  Its 
pointed  base  is  somewhat  mutilated,  but  what  remains  of 
the  jar  exceeds  twelve  inches  in  height.  At  the  time  of  dis- 
covery it  was  nearly  filled  with  fine  sand,  the  liaplie,  in  all 
probability,  with  which  the  pancratiastce,  or  atJdetce,  engaged 
in  the  sport  of  hicta,  or  wrestling,  sprinkled  their  bodies 
after  being  anointed  with  oil,  in  order,  as  Martial  (vii,  67) 
tells  us,  that  they  might  grasp  their  adversaries  more  firmly. 
In  the  Vatican  Museum  is  a  bas-relief  representing  two 
wrestlers,  and  near  them  a  capsized  basket  of  sand;  but 
what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  was  the  discovery,  in  1772,  in 
the  baths  of  Titus  at  Rome,  of  upwards  of  seventy  earthen 
jars  filled  with  the  liaphe  for  the  service  of  the  afhleUe.  One 
of  these  vessels,  a  l)ulky  two-eared  cadus,  twenty-three 
inches  high,  still  containing  the  fine  African  sand,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Townley  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

Allusion  has  just  been  made  to  the  practice  of  anointing 
the  bodies  of  the  pancratiasfw  with  oil;  and  the  next  and 
concluding  item  of  this  most  extraordinary  group  of  Roman 
remains  is  a  beautiful  giittus,  a  vessel  employed  as  an  oil- 
cruet  on  the  table,  and  as  a  flask  for  the  same  lubricating 
fluid  in  the  bath  and  other  places.  The  example  now  sub- 
mitted (fig.  4)  has  lost  its  mouth,  but  it  still  measures  five 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  height,  so  that  when  perfect  it  must 
have  reached  an  altitude  of  nearly  seven  inches.  It  is  of 
unusual  elegance  in  design,  the  projecting  decorations  so 
sharp  that  they  suggest  the  notion  that  they  were  produced 
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by  a  metaiybr?'/2a.  The  paste  is  a  fine,  compact  clay,  so 
highly  fired  that  its  blackish  grey  surface  looks  somewhat 
like  tarnished  silver.  From  all  appearance  this  guttus  was 
wrought  in  the  great  Durobrivian  kerameicus,  which  cer- 
tainly supplied  the  denizens  of  Loiidinium  with  some  of 
their  hestjictilia. 

That  all  the  foregoing  relics  were  exhumed  together  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute ;  and  as 
we  have  proceeded  step  by  step  in  their  examination,  we 
seem  to  have  accumulated  evidence  of  their  close  connexion 
in  purpose.  We  have  what  may  fairly  be  presumed  the 
culteroi  the  hestiarius,  the  fuscina  of  the  retiai'ius,  the  sand 
and  oil  vessels  of  the  ixincixitiastoe,  all  pointing  to  the 
sports  of  the  arena,  and  leaving  no  reasonable  doubt  on  the 
mind  that  we  have  now  before  us  the  properties  of  a  Roman 
aniphitheatrum. 

We  know  full  well  that  mediaeval  castles  rose  on  the  ruins 
of  Roman  fortresses ;  that  mediaeval  crafts  were  practised 
in  districts  previously  occupied  by  Eoman  artificers,  as,  for 
instance,  the  ironworks  of  Sussex;  and  tradition  tells  us 
that  St,  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at 
Westminster  mark  the  sites  of  heathen  fanes.  If,  then, 
ancient  strongholds,  ancient  factories,  and  ancient  temples, 
influenced  the  choice  of  such  spots  for  similar  purposes  in 
later  ages,  is  there  anything  extravagant  in  the  thought  that 
these  gladiatorial  relics  indicate  that  a  place  for  public 
shows  existed  near  the  Bankside  in  Roman  times,  and  led 
to  the  selection  of  this  locality,  in  after  days,  as  a  fit  neigh- 
bourhood for  theatres  and  gardens,  where  the  drama  was 
performed  to  the  refined,  and  dogs,  bears,  and  horses,  baited 
for  the  delight  of  spectators  more  brutish  than  the  brutes 
that  sufi'ered  for  their  pleasure  1 

The  Samian  ware  embossed  with  gladiatorial  combats,  and 
exhibiting  the  prowess  of  the  hestiarius,  attest  the  popularity 
of  such  scenes  among  the  Romanised  Britons, — a  popularity 
surely  derived  from  the  people  having  actually  beheld  the 
deeds  set  forth  upon  the  costly  cups  and  bowls  which  graced 
the  festive  board.  Why,  then,  may  not  Roman  Southwark 
have  had  its  arena  for  puljlic  shows  under  the  Caesars  as 
well  as  it  had  under  the  Tudors ;  and  these  precious  monu- 
ments which  we  have  been  considering,  represent  the  sports 
and  pastimes  which  had  amused  the  ancient  Londoner  1 
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ON   SIR    PHILIP   SIDNEY  AND   HIS   FATHER, 
SIR  HENRY    SIDNEY, 

IN  CONNEXION  WITH    LUDLOW  CASTLE. 

By    GEORGE    H.   -WRIGHT,    ESQ.,    F.S.A. 

The  connexion  of  an  illustrious  family,  such  as  was  the 
house  of  Sidney,  with  any  locality,  whether  by  reason  of  their 
residence  and  rise  within  the  place  itself,  or  on  account  of 
some  official  duties  especially  relating  to  it,  must  ever  be  an 
object  of  deep  interest  to  all  who  care  to  reflect  upon  the 
glorious  deeds  of  former  days,  or  love  to  dwell  upon  the 
career  of  those  who  have  made  their  names  known  and 
honoured  throughout  the  world,  and  for  all  time.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  that  I  have  determined  to  bring  before  you,  in 
as  concise  a  manner  as  I  could,  a  few  fragments  from  the 
history  of  a  family  so  distinguished  as  that  of  the  house  of 
Sidney,  and  in  a  town  so  intimately  connected  with  them 
as  Ludlow  once  was,  and  to  treat  of  some  passages  in  the 
life  of  its  most  distinguished  member,  the  renowned  Sir 
Philip  Sidney. 

I  need  not,  I  feel  sure,  inform  you  that  there  is  little  or 
nothino;  new  to  be  obtained  concernino-  this  illustrious  Gentle- 
man ;  for,  indeed, that  term  seems  singularly  applicable  to  all 
his  acts  continued  even  to  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  therefore 
I  must  otfer  to  you  my  apologies,  if  in  my  anxiety  to  bring 
before  you  some  memories  of  so  noble  and  worthy  a  knight, 
1  tell  but  an  "  old,  old  tale."  Still  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that,  for  the  honour  of  such  an  association  as  that  of  the 
great  Sidney  family  with  this  time-honoured  and  most  inte- 
resting town,  you  will  excuse  my  giving  you  much  that  you 
have  already  known;  and  forgive  me  if  now  and  then  I 
draw  a  little  upon  imagination,  in  the  absence  of  strict  data, 
for  bringing  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  name  more  closely  than 
ever  in  alliance  with  the  noble  castle  in  which  for  many 
years  his  father  lived,  and  where,  doubtless,  much  of  his 
children's  time  was  passed;  and  with  the  natural  beauties 
by  which,  in  the  times  of  "  good  Queen  Bess,"  as  in  our  own, 
it  was  surrounded,  and  with  which  a  poetical  and  romantic 
mind  like  Sir  Philip's  must  have  been  often  moved. 

The  family  of  Sidney,  as  is  well  known,  was  derived  from 
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an  old  French  house,  an  early  portion  of  it  coming  from 
Aiijou  with  Henry  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Anjou;  for  we 
read  that  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  as  Henry  K,^ 
Duke  Henry  granted  to  one  William  de  Sidne,  "  militi,"  the 
manor  of  Sutton,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  in  fee;  and  from  this  Sir  William  was  derived  the 
future  family  of  Sidney,  which  by  marriages  became  con- 
nected with  the  noblest  and  the  greatest  families  in  Eng- 
land, and  even  royalty  itself.  But  I  will  not  notice  parti- 
cularly any  earlier  portion  of  the  family  than  that  of  Sir 
William  Sidney,  temp.  Henry  VIII,  who  was  a  person  of 
great  note  in  his  time,  and  eldest  son  of  Nicholas  Sidney  by 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Brandon,  father  of  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  who  was  himself  descended  from  the  kmg  of 
Scotland.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  ftither  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
was  this  Sir  William's  only  surviving  son,  and  from  his  in- 
fancy was  bred  and  brought  up  wdth  the  young  Prince 
Edward  (afterwards  Edward  VI),  who  treated  him  with  great 
familiarity,  and  made  him  his  companion,  so  much  so  that 
they  were  oftentimes  as  boys  together,  even  bed-fellows ;  Sir 
William  Sidney,  the  father,  having  been  appointed  tutor  and 
chamberlain,  and  afterw^ards  steward,  to  the  "  most  highest 
and  famous  prynce,  King  Edward  the  6th,"  when  he,  Henry 
Sidney,  was  but  a  child. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  and  Lord  President  of  Wales,  married  Lady  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Dudley,  Viscount  L'Isle,  Baron  Mal- 
pas  and  Somerie,  Lord  Basset  of  Drayton  and  Tyesse,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Warwick  and  Duke  of  Northumberland  (so 
created  by  Edward  VI),  whose  fourth  son.  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  became  the  husband  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  was  the  eldest  daughter  to  Henry,  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  by  Frances,  daughter  to  Mary,  second  sister  to 
King  Henry  VIII ;  and  thus  through  the  interest  of  his 
brother,  the  above-named  Duke  of  Northumberland,  by  this 
descent  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  was  secured 
to  her  in  a  patent  sealed  by  King  Edward  VI,  excluding  his 
two  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth;  and  which  subsequently 
led  to  this  unfortunate  lady  and  her  husband's  death,  on  the 
scaffold,  where  also  perished  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
her  illustrious  parent. 

1  Sir  William  Sidney  was  knight  and  chamberlain  to  King  Ilenry  II 
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The  clescendants  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  were  the  Earls  of 
Leicester  of  the  name  of  Sidney;  and  the  family  seats  of 
Penshurst  Place,  Kent ;  Leicester  House,  Westminster  (on 
the  site  formerly  known  as  Savile  House,  Leicester-square), 
Avith  all  estates  thereto  belonging,  came  to  the  family/ 

The  Duchess  of  Northumberland  had  but  a  melancholy 
time  of  it,  for  after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  fourth  son, 
Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  with  her  other  sons  under  sentence  of 
death,  her  house  and  furniture  were  seized,  and  everything 
that  belonged  to  it,  by  order  of  Queen  Mary,  taken  from  the 
poor  lady.  When  ]\Iary  married  Philip  of  Spain,  some  of  the 
miseries  of  the  duchess  were  softened  to  her;  for  through 
Philip's  intercession,  he  having  known  the  family  in  hap- 
pier days,  her  sons  were  pardoned,  and  in  her  will,  writ- 
ten throughout  in  her  own  hand,  she  expresses  her  grati- 
tude to  him  and  to  some  Spanish  noblemen  also,  who  had 
pleaded  for  them.  In  this  will  she  particularly  refers  to 
her  daughter,  Mary  Sidney,  wife  of  the  before  mentioned  Sir 
Henry,  in  the  following  manner  :  "  To  my  daughter,  Mary 
Sidney,  I  bequeath  200  marks,  and  200  marks  to  her  little 
son;  but  if  he  chance  to  die,  the  money  to  go  to  his  mother; 
and  she  chance  to  die,  the  money  to  go  to  her  son;  and  if 
they  both  die,  to  go  to  her  son  Sidney,  because,  having  no 
Council  by  me,"  she  continues,  "  I  think  the  law  will  give  it 
to  him."  She  further  bequeaths  to  her  daughter,  ]\Lary  Sid- 
ney, her  "  gown  of  black  bard  velvet,  fured  with  sables,"  etc., 
and  a  "  gown  with  a  high  back,  of  fair  wrought  velvet."  To 
her  son  (in  law),  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  whom  she  appoints  one 
of  her  executors,  she  leaves  "  the  hangings  of  the  gallery  at 
Chelsea,  that  is  gold  and  green,  and  with  her  lord's  arms 
and  hers ;  also  a  chair  of  green  wrought  velvet  with  a  long 
cushion,  and  a  foot  carpet  of  Turkey  work."  She  also  wills 
to  Mary  Sidney  her  own  "nag  and  her  saddle  of  black 
wrought  velvet,  and  her  Clock  again,  she  did  so  much  set 
by,  that  was  the  lord  her  father's,  praying  her  to  keep  it  as 
a  jewel;  also  her  son  Sidney  to  have  his  Clock  again." 

So  great  a  regard  had  the  young  king  Edward  for  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  that  he  conferred  many  favours  upon  him ; 
who  for  "  his  virtues,  fine  composition  of  body,  gallantry,  and 
kindness  of  spirit,  was  considered  the  most  compleat  young 

'  Robert  DuJloj,  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  Lady  Mary  Sidney's  bro- 
ther. 
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gentleman  in  the  court."  In  the  "fifth  year  of  his  reign,  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  went,  with  the  ]\Iarquis  of  Northampton,  to 
the  French  king,  Henry  11,  with  the  liabit  of  the  order  of 
the  garter,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  Edward's  privy  cham- 
ber; and  on  his  return  to  England  married,  as  before  noticed, 
the  Lady  Mary  Dudley,  daughter  of  the  unhappy  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  whose  will  we  have  just  quoted  from. 

About  this  time  the  young  king  gave  his  newly  married 
friend,  several  manors  and  estates  in  Kent  and  Wiltshire; 
and  he  would,  doubtless,  have  enriched  him  still  further, 
had  he  not  died  at  Greenwich  as  suddenly  as  he  did,  and  in 
Sir  Henry's  arms :  thus  there  was  an  end,  of  course, to  all  such 
preferment.  Overpowered  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  so  kind 
a  patron  and  friend.  Sir  Henry  retired  to  his  house  at  Pens- 
hurst,  where,  in  the  quietude  of  that  lovely  spot,  he  re- 
mained, and  was  thus  saved  from  the  sad  troubles  which 
happened  on  the  coming  to  the  throne  of  Edward's  sister, 
Mary,  to  his  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  other  members  of  his  wife's  family,  as  has  just  been  de- 
scribed. Here  our  hero.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  born  on  the 
29th  November,  1554,  and  was  named  Philip  after  the 
queen's  husband,  she  having  lately  married  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  the  family  was  honoured  by  his  being  godfather  to 
the  infant.  Ben  Jonson  thus  refers  to  the  birth  of  Philip 
Sidney, — an  acorn  appearing  to  have  been  planted,  or  more 
probably  a  young  tree,  to  commemorate  the  auspicious  event. 
This  tree  was  said  to  be  standing  some  years  ago,  and  used 
to  be  shewn  to  the  visitors  at  Penshurst,  as  the  "Bear's 
Oak," — an  allusion  to  one  of  the  cognizances  of  the  Sidney 
family,  known  as  the  "  Bear  and  ragged  staff," 

"  Thou  liast  thy  walks  for  health  as  well  as  sport, 
Thy  mount  to  which  the  Dryads  do  resort, 
Whei'e  Pan  and  Bacchus  their  high  feasts  have  made 
Beneath  the  broad  beech  and  the  chestnut  shade  ; 
That  taller  tree,  which  of  a  nut  was  set 
At  His  great  birth,  where  all  the  Muses  met." 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  from  this  time  taken  into  favour 
by  Queen  Mary,  and  all  the  various  grants  of  her  brother 
Edward  to  him  were  confirmed  by  her.  An  interesting  con- 
firmation of  a  previous  grant  of  property  to  Sir  Henry  Sid- 
ney, related  to  a  property  in  Middlesex,  and  was  no  less  than 
the  manor  of  "Til)ourne,"  held  at  the  time  by  an  individual  of 
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the  ricanie  of  Jaquett  or  Jacquette ;  from  whom  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  popular  name  of  "  Jack  Ketch,"  in  miser- 
al)le  connexion  with  the  executions  for  which  Tyburn,  now 
fashionable  Tyburnia,  became  so  celebrated,  was  derived,^ 

Queen  Mary  conferred  various  offices  on  Sir  Henry,  find- 
ing him  in  every  way  worthy  to  fill  them.  Thus  he  was 
made  vice-treasurer  and  general  governor  of  all  the  king's 
and  queen's  revenues  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  treasurer 
of  the  wars,  and  afterwards  sole  lord  justice;  the  king  and 
queen,  so  running  the  patent  of  appointment,  having  espe- 
cial trust  and  confidence  in  the  approved  fidelity,  wisdom, 
and  discretion  of  their  trusty  and  well  beloved  councillor. 
Sir  Henry  Sidney.  It  was,  however,  not  till  the  second  year 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  that  Sir  Henry's  more  important 
post  as  regards  this  town  and  neighbourliood  was  conferred 
upon  him,  when  by  royal  warrant  he  was  constituted  Lord 
President  of  the  Marches  of  Wales  (1559-60);  an  ofiice  of 
high  distinction,  and  similar  in  degree  to  that  of  viceroy  of 
a  county.  Afterwards  he  went  over  to  his  government  of 
Ireland,  where,  though  he  continued  but  a  short  time,  yet 
by  his  prudent  demeanour  he  obliged  Shane  0'Neil,who  had 
disclaimed  the  English  jurisdiction,  to  a  submission  to  her 
majesty,  and  to  continue  quiet,  till  he  resigned  his  office  to 
the  Eaii  of  Sussex,  who  took  on  him  the  government  the 
30th  August  of  the  same  year. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Sir  Henry  desiring 
his  discharge  for  all  disbursements  on  account  of  his  vice- 
treasurership  and  receiver-generalship  of  the  revenues  of 
Ireland,  and  treasurer  of  wars,  the  queen  commissioned 
Thomas  Earl  of  Sussex,  Lord  Deputy,  Hugh,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Chancellor,  and  others,  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  his  accounts,  and  on  sufficient  proof  thereof,  to  discharge 
him,  the  said  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  his  heirs  and  executors, 
against  the  queen,  her  heirs  and  successors. 

In  the  same  year  the  war  of  the  Guises  having  broken 
out  in  France,  the  queen  fearing  that  the  English  would 
be  involved  in  it,  and  being  informed  that  the  Guises,  to 
gain  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  had  promised 

1  In  1st  and  2iid  Plillip  and  Mary,  Sir  Henry  Sidney  with  a  John  SomerOeld 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  tl^ird   part  of  the  manor  of  Hales  Owen  in  co.  Saloji 
and  this  prohably  brought  the  family  at  lir.-t  into  the  county  of  wiiich 
paper  is  a  slight  historical  memorial. 
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to  procure  him  iu  marriage  the  Queen  of  Scots,  with  the 
kingdom  of  England  for  her  portion,  and  also  that  through 
the  help  of  Spain,  and  interposition  of  the  Pope,  the  then 
marriafye  of  the  kino-  of  Navarre  should  be  dissolved,  his 
wife  being  a  heretic,  for  which  cause  also  Queen  Elizabeth 
should  be  dispossessed  of  her  throne.  Whereupon,  as  Cam- 
den writes  (see  History  of  England,  vol.  ii,  p.  317),  "she 
dispatched  to  France  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  a  person  of  approved 
abilities  and  great  reputation,  to  fathom  this  business,  and 
persuade  the  heads  of  each  party  to  an  accommodation.  But 
things  were  now  gone  too  far  to  admit  of  any  remedy; 
therefore  Sydney  returning  out  of  France,  he  was  immedi- 
ately sent  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  adjourn  the  interview 
which  she  had  desired  with  the  Queen  of  England  till  the 
ensuing  year,  or  till  the  wars  of  France  were  ended." 

In  the  same  year  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick 
(whose  sister  Sir  Henry  had  married),  being  elected  one  of 
the  knights  of  the  garter,  the  queen  commissioned  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  her  lieutenant,  to  install  Sir  Henry  Sidney  in 
his  place,  the  earl  being  beyond  the  seas  on  the  queen's 
affairs,  as  the  commission  sets  forth;  and  that  her  majesty, 
by  her  special  license,  had  appointed  Sir  Henry  Sidney  to 
be  his  deputy,  and  accordingly  he  was  installed  with  great 
magnificence;  Ashmole,  in  his  history  of  the  order  of  the 
garter,  observing  "  that  the  mantle  was  borne  before  him  by 
the  Garter  (king-at-arms)  in  the  same  manner  as  is  used  to 
knights  personally  installed;  and  that  he  also  proceeded 
before '  the  alms  knights,'  the  only  instance  he  had  met  with 
when  a  Proxy  was  installed."  The  next  year  Sir  Henry  was 
himself  elected  a  knight  of  that  most  noble  order,  with 
Charles  IX,  the  French  king,  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and 
was  installed  w^ith  them  on  14th  May,  1564.  His  plate 
exists  in  the  eighth  stall  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  AVindsor, 
wherein  he  is  styled  "  the  thrice  valiant  Knight,  Deputy  of 
the  realm  of  Ireland,  and  President  of  the  Council  in  Wales, 
1564.'^ 

On  the  13th  Oct.  in  the  7th  Eliz.,  Sidney  still  retaining 
his  place  as  Lord  President  of  Wales,  he  was  again  consti- 
tuted Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  with  power  to  confer  all 
offices  in  that  kingdom,  except  the  offices  of  chancellor, 
treasurer,  sub-treasurer, chief  justice  of  the  bench,  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer,  and  master  of  rolls;  and  to  j^resent  to  all 
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ecclesiastical  benefices,  viz.,  vicarages,  parsonages,  prebends, 
chancellors,  deans,  and  all  other  dignities  whatsoever,  except 
archbishops  and  bishops.  On  the  13th  January  following 
he  landed  at  Dublin,  and  was  received  with  great  joy,  as  is 
related  by  Hooker, "  being  a  person  whose  excellent  govern- 
ment that  kingdom  had  long  experienced.  When  he  re- 
ceived the  sword,  he  made  an  eloquent  speech  setting  forth 
what  a  precious  thing  good  government  is,  and  how  all 
realms,  commonwealths,  cities,  and  countries,  do  flourish  and 
prosper  where  it  is  maintained." 

Among  other  useful  things  Sir  Henry  did,  or  caused  to  be 
done,  we  as  Archaeologists  must  applaud  most,  the  following 
very  praiseworthy,  and  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  ad- 
vanced act  of  duty  and  regard,  for  those  who  were  to  come 
after  him.  "  Having  found  the  records  of  the  kingdom  in  an 
open  place,  sul)ject  to  wind,  rain,  and  all  weather,  and  so 
neglected  that  they  were  taken  for  common  uses,  wherefore 
with  great  care  and  diligence  he  caused  them  to  be  perused 
and  sorted,  and  placed  within  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  in  a 
room  well  boarded,  with  a  chimney  for  a  fire,  so  that  neither 
by  the  moisture  of  the  walls  or  any  other  means  they  could 
receive  prejudice.  And  several  divisions  were  made  for  lay- 
ing them  separate ;  and  one  of  discretion  and  skill  appointed 
to  look  after  them,  with  an  assignment  for  his  labour."  He 
also  caused  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  the  realm,  which 
lay  hid,  and  hardly  known,  but  yet  kept  in  safety,  to  be 
searched,  surveyed,  and  viewed  by  men  of  the  best  learning, 
skill,  and  discretion  he  could  select,  giving  them  express 
charge  to  peruse  all,  and  collect  so  many  thereof  as  they 
should  think  necessary  and  expedient  to  be  made  public,  and 
the  which  being  perused,  he  caused  them  to  be  printed,  that 
every  one  might  know^  the  hnvs  and  the  statutes  of  his 
country,  and  obey  them.  A  saying  of  his,  that  "  Science  was 
to  be  honoured  in  wdiomsoever  it  was  to  be  found,"  sliews 
clearly  enough  the  bent  of  the  man's  mind,  and  from  it  we 
can  learn  at  once  the  nature  of  his  character. 

It  was  tlie  glory  of  Elizabeth's  reign  that  she  had  the 
wisdom  to  distinguish  and  employ  persons  of  eminent  abi- 
lities, integrity,  and  honour;  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
instance  of  it  than  in  her  choice  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  whose 
letters  to  her  majesty,  to  her  council,  the  great  Cecil,  Wal- 
singham,  and  others  of  her  ministry,  shew  how^  true  a  judg- 
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ment  he  made  of  men  and  all  affairs  under  his  cognizance. 
He  was  four  several  times  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland,  and 
three  times,  by  special  commission,  sent  Lord  Deputy  out  of 
England.  He  also  held,  with  the  above  office,  that  of  Lord 
President  of  the  Marches  of  Wales ;  and  these  chief  offices 
never  before  or  since  have  been  held  together.  In  short,  he 
was  a  man  for  the  time  he  lived  in;  and  no  doubt  by  his 
zeal,  courage,  and  ability,  set  that  example  before  his  son, 
Sir  Philip,  which  proved  to  him  in  future  years  the  great 
cause  of  his  high  and  exalted  character.  Sir  Henry  highly 
favoured  all  men  of  letters  and  science;  and  he  never  in 
public  assemblies,  consultations,  field,  or  feast,  omitted  any- 
thing that  appertained  to  his  office  or  honour. 

His  office  of  Lord  President  of  the  Council  established  in 
the  Marches  of  Wales  brought  him  into  close  connexion  with 
this  part  of  the  world ;  and  his  residence  at  Ludlow  Castle, 
then  the  principal  stronghold  between  England  and  Wales, 
must  have  had  an  useful  as  well  as  elevating  influence  over 
the  people  of  the  place  in  which  so  distinguished  a  gentle- 
man resided.  An  extract  from  a  letter  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Elizabeth  (1566)  written  to  his  son.  Sir  PhiHp  Sidney,  then 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  at  school  at  Shrewsbury,  so 
justly  celebrated  for  turning  out  great  men  and  scholars,  who 
was  evidently  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  his  father  at  Lud- 
low, will  shew  at  a  glance  what  kind  of  influence  that  would 
be,  and  serve  as  an  example  to  parents  generally  how  to 
encourage  and  advise  their  children  when  away  from  their 
custody  or  care  : 

"  I  have  received  two  letters  from  yon,  one  written  in  Latine,  tlie 
other  in  French,  which  I  take  in  good  part,  and  will  (wish)  you  to 
exercise  that  practise  of  learning  often ;  for  that  will  stand  you  in 
most  stead  in  that  profession  of  life  that  you  are  born  to  live  in. 
And  since  this  is  my  first  letter  that  ever  I  did  write  to  you,  I  will  not 
that  it  be  all  empty  of  some  advices,  which  my  natural  care  of  you 
provoketh  me  to  wish  you  to  follow,  as  documents  to  you  in  this  your 
tender  ao'e. 

"  Let  your  first  action  be  the  lifting  up  your  mind  to  Almighty  God 
by  hearty  prayer,  and  feelingly  digest  the  words  you  speak  in  prayer, 
with  continual  meditation  and  thinking  of  him  to  whom  you  pray,  and 

of  the  matter  for  which  you  pray Be  humble  and  obedient  to  your 

master,  for  unless  you  frame  yourself  to  obey  others,  yea,  and  feel  in 
yourself  what  obedience  is,  you  will  never  be  able  to  teach  othei-s  how 

to  obey  you Well  (my  little  Philippe)  this  is  enough  for  me,  and 

too  much  I  fear  for  yon. 

"Your  loving  father  so  long  as  you  live  in  the  fear  of  God, 

"H.  Sydney." 
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Tliis  charming  letter  was  probably,  though  undated,  writ- 
ten from  Ludlow  Castle. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  died  at  the  Castle  of  Ludlow  on  the 
5th  May,  1586,  aged  fifty-seven  years,  wanting  a  month  and 
fifteen  days.  The  queen  being  certified  thereof,  ordered  Sir 
William  de  Kirk,  garter  king  of  arms,  to  prepare  all  things 
appertaining  to  his  office  for  his  funeral.  Accordingly  Gar- 
ter and  the  other  heralds  comino;  to  Worcester,  ordered  the 
corpse,  robed  with  velvet,  to  be  brought  from  Ludlow,  which 
was  solemnly  conveyed  into  the  cathedral  church  at  Wor- 
cester, and  there  placed;  and  after  a  sermon  preached  by 
one  of  his  chaplains,  the  corpse  was  conveyed  into  a  chariot 
covered  with  velvet,  hung  with  escutcheons  of  his  arms,  etc.; 
and  being  accompanied  with  "  iMr.  Garter"  and  the  other 
heralds,  with  the  principal  domestics  of  the  deceased,  and 
officers  of  the  court  of  Ludlow,  they  proceeded  on  their 
journey  to  London,  and  from  thence  to  Penshurst,  where, 
on  Tuesday,  21  June,  1586,  he  was  interred  in  the  chancel 
of  the  church  of  that  place,  attended  from  his  house  by  a 
noble  train  of  lords,  knights,  gentlemen,  and  ladies,  some- 
thing like  six  weeks  after  his  death,  giving  us  a  slight  idea 
of  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  those  days  in  journeying 
from  Ludlow  to  the  metropolis,  albeit  this  was  a  solemn  and 
grand  occasion. 

Lie  had  issue  by  his  marriage  with  the  Lady  Mary  Dud- 
ley, who  was,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  not  only  of  great 
descent,  but  by  nature  of  a  large  ingenuous  spirit  (and  who 
survived  him  a  very  short  time,  dying  in  the  August  follow- 
ing, and  buried  with  him  at  Penshurst,  Kent,  in  1586),  three 
sons.  Sir  Philip,  Sir  Robert,  and  Sir  Thomas  Sidney;  and 
four  daughters,  whereof  the  eldest  died  an  infant:  as  did 
Margaret,  the  second  daughter,  who  lies  buried  at  Penshurst. 
Another  of  his  daughters  lived  to  near  the  age  of  twenty, 
but  died  unmarried.  She  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the 
collegiate  parish  church  of  this  good  town  of  Ludlow,  where 
the  following  inscription  to  her  memory,  on  a  handsome 
monument  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  altar,  may  be  seen 
to  this  day  :  "  Heere  lyethe  the  bodye  of  Ambrozia  Sydney, 
4th  daughter  of  the  Eighte  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
Kniglit  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Counsell  of  Wales,  &c.;  and  of  the  Lady  Mary 
his  wicf,  daughter  of  the  fFamous  Duke  of  Nort]nim])or]and. 
AVho  died  in"~Ludlow  Castell  tlie  22nd  Februarii,  1574.' 
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The  only  surviving  daughter  was  Mary,  married  to  Henry 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  from  whom  the  late  lamented  statesman, 
Sidney,  Lord  Herbert,  whose  son  is  now  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
was  descended.  Eobert  Dudley,  the  great  or  wicked  Earl 
of  Leicester,  as  the  case  may  be,  her  uncle,  made  the  match 
for  her,  and  paid  part  of  her  dower,  which  her  father.  Sir 
Henry,  acknowledged  as  a  favour  to  him  by  his  letter  from 
Dundalk  in  Ireland,  dated  4th  Feb.  1576.  This  lady  was 
very  accomplished,  and  composed,  with  her  brother  Philip, 
several  of  the  Psalms  in  verse.  She  also  translated  several 
discourses  and  essays  from  the  French.  She  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  and  died  at  her  house  in  Aldersgate-street, 
London,  the  25th  Sept.  1621,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  The  famous  epitaph  given  below 
was  made  for  her,  but  by  whom  is  uncertain  : 

"  Underneath  this  sable  Herse 
Lyes  the  subject  of  all  Verse, 
Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  Mother. 
Death  !  ere  thou  hast  killed  another 
Faire  and  learn'd  and  good  as  she, 
Tyme  shall  throw  a  Dart  at  thee. 

"  Marble  pyles  let  no  man  rayse 
To  her  Name  for  after  Dales  : 
Some  kinde  Woman,  boi*ne  as  she, 
Reading  this,  like  Niobe, 
Shall  turn  Marble,  and  become 
Both  her  Mourner  and  her  Tombe." 

It  was  during  the  time  of  Sir  Henry's  presidency  that 
many  important  additions  were  made  to  the  Castle  of  Lud- 
low; and  here,  no  doubt,  he  often  resided  in  great  pomp  and 
splendour.  The  young  Philip  was  consequently  a  frequent 
indweller  of  the  Castle;  and  the  woods  and  hills  around 
must  have  often  been  the  scene  of  many  a  hunting  or  hawk- 
ing excursion,  in  which  he  with  his  noble  brothers  and 
sisters  shared.  In  Mr.  Thos.  Wright's  Ludlow  Sketches  he 
ventures  thus  to  speculate  on  other  proceedings  likely  to 
have  taken  place,  and  which,  from  the  circumstances  of 
Sir  Henry's  high  estate  and  office,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
did  happen  :  "  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  preux  chevalier  of  his 
age,  the  poet,  and  lover  of  letters  and  of  men  of  letters,  who 
was,  no  doubt,  a  frequent  resident  in  Ludlow  Castle,  and 
probably  there  collected  at  times  around  him  the  Spensers 
and  the  Raleighs,  and  the  other  literary  stars  of  his  day." 
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As  wc  have  so  recently  been  over  the  Castle,  and  Lad  all 
its  features  so  ably  described  to  us  by  Mr.  T.  Wright,  1  will 
only  say  here,  that  the  stone  bridge  which  supplies  the  place 
of  a  drawbridge,  is  apparently  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney's  time, 
and  the  great  portal  also,  of  the  same  date.  Over  the  arch- 
way, on  a  small  stone  tablet,  are  these  words  : 

"  Hominibus  injustis  loquimini 
Lapides  an"  regni  Reginae 
Elizabethse,  the  22nd  year. 

(Coplet  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  etc.)" 

This  allusion  to  the  ingratitude  of  man,  seems  very  curious, 
and  must  refer  to  some  great  disappointment  Sir  Henry 
met  with  at  this  time.  I  shall  not  attempt  now  to  un- 
ravel the  mystery,  but  leave  it  to  other  and  abler  hands  to 
find  out.  The  mere  fact  that  much  of  the  work  he  did  in 
the  Castle,  at  great  expense  to  himself,  and  which  the 
government  ought  to  have  paid  for,  but  did  not,  I  cannot 
believe  to  be,  as  some  have  surmised,  the  cause  of  this  com- 
plaint on  the  Castle  wall. 

Sir  Philip's  career  is  so  well  known  that  I  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  do  more  than  to  glance  at  it,  merely  recalling  to  your 
memories  that  after  school  he  went  to  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  continued  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of 
age.  In  1572  he  commenced  his  travels  with  the  view  of 
attaining  a  full  knowledge  of  foreign  languages.  During  his 
peregrinations.  Lord  Brook,  his  friend  and  companion,  and  to 
whom  w^e  are  indebted  for  much  that  we  know  about  him, 
says  "  that  though  so  young  he  gained  reverence  among  the 
chief  learned  men  abroad;"  and  that  Charles  IX  was  so 
taken  with  him  that  he  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
his  chamber.  Young  Philip  was  in  Paris  on  the  memorable 
night  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  took  shelter 
from  that  dreadful  carnasfe  in  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham,  Queen  Elizabeth's  ambassador.  Here  he  met  with, 
and  probably  for  the  first  time,  the  fair  Frances,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  his  host,  who  was  destined  to  become  his  wife 
in  after  years. 

By  the  desire  of  the  queen,  who  seems  to  have  taken  great 
interest  in  him  (as,  indeed,  Elizabeth  did  as  a  rule  with  all 
the  handsome  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  her  court), 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  his  uncle  by  marriage,  wrote  for  him  to 
come  to  England,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  returned 
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immediately.  How  he  afterwards  travelled,  and  lived  in  Ger- 
many, winning  the  esteem  of  all  he  met ;  how  the  crown  of 
Poland  was  offered  to  him,  and  the  queen  would  not  allow 
him  to  accept  it;  and  how  he  projected  a  journey  to  Ame- 
rica, and  was  again  prevented  carrying  out  the  expedition, 
I  need  not  further  dwell  upon ;  but  at  once  refer  to  the  noble 
poetry  he  has  left  behind  him  in  the  sonnets  he  wrote,  and 
the  well-known  poem  of  ylrcac/z  a,  written  at  Wilton,  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  whose  eleo'ant 
epitaph  we  have  given  already.  The  sonnets  were  written 
at  a  time  when  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  first  fell  in  love,  but 
at  what  exact  time  that  was,  there  is  no  real  evidence  to 
show.  Penelope  Devereux,  the  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Essex,  Walter  Devereux,  who  even  on  his  deathbed  desired 
that  his"friend  Sir  Philip,"  would  marry  his  child,  writing  thus 
of  the  object  at  his  heart :  "  0,  that  good  gentleman  !  Have 
me  commended  unto  him,  and  tell  him  I  send  him  nothing 
but  I  wish  him  well ;  and  so  well,  that  if  God  so  move  both 
their  hearts,  I  wish  that  he  might  match  with  my  daughter. 
I  call  him  son  :  he  is  wise,  virtuous,  and  godly;  and  if  he 
go  on  in  the  course  he  hath  begun,  he  will  be  as  famous  and 
worthy  a  gentleman  as  ever  England  bred,"  w^as,  doubtless, 
the  young  Philip's  choice;  but  circumstances  over  which  he 
had  no  control  kept  them  apart,  and  he  died,  as  we  all  know, 
married  to  another.  Philip  married  Frances  Walsingham,  in 
1583,  and  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent,  annoyed  Elizabeth, 
as  well  as,  no  doubt,  other  ladies  of  the  court,  who  had,  to 
use  an  old  and  well-known  saying,  "  set  their  caps"  at  the 
young  and  noble  knight.  But  Philip  did  not  marry  until 
after  his  presumed  first  love,  Penelope  Devereux, — some  say 
by  compulsion,  some  by  choice,— married  Eobert  Kich,  third 
Lord  Rich,  who  succeeded  to  that  title  in  1581;  and  as  far 
as  can  be  made  out  by  his  subsequent  poetry,  Philip  never 
ceased  to  remember,  if  not  love,  his  fair  Stella,  for  under 
that  name  he  evidently  referred  constantly  to  her  in  his 
beautiful  sonnets  entitled  "Astrophel  and  Stella."  An  ex- 
ample of  this  habit  of  his  may  be  found  in  the  following 
extract  from  that  beautiful  work;  and  as  there  is  evidence 
in  the  lines  that  the  lovely  sylvan  scenery  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  father's  official  residence  had  impressed  the 
young  poet  with  all  the  imagery  he  knew^  so  well  how  to 
depict,  as  did  another  later  writer,  and  yet  more  celebrated 
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poot,  whose  Masque  ofComus,  written  and  performed  at 
Ludlow  elastic,  has  been  so  agreeably  commented  upon  by 
Mr.  Dillon  Croker  (see  ante,  pp.  44-51),  I  trust  I  shall  be 
pardoned  for  giving  them  in  illustration  of  this  part  of  my 
paper,  although  they  have  often  been  quoted  before  : 

"  In  a  grove  most  rich  of  shade, 
Where  birds  wanton  music  made, 
May — then  young — his  pied  weeds  showing, 
New  perfumed  with  flowers  fresh  growing  ; 

Astrophel  with  Stella  sweet 
Did  for  mutual  comfort  meet  ; 
Both  within  themselves  oppressed, 
But  each  in  the  other  blest." 

In  the  thirty-seventh  sonnet,  the  young  poet,  who  has  lost 
his  first  love, — and  let  us  hope  he  had  not  yet  married  his 
second, — thus  boldly  leaves  out  Stella,  and  punningly  tells 
us  who  she  was  : 

"  My  mouth  doth  water,  and  my  breast  doth  swell ; 
My  tongue  doth  itch,  my  thoughts  in  labour  be  : 
Listen,  thou  Lordings,  with  good  ear  to  me  ; 
For  of  my  life  I  must  a  riddle  tell. 
Toward  Aurora's  court  a  nymph  doth  dwell 
Rich  in  all  beauties  which  man's  eye  can  see  ; 
Beauties  so  far  from  reach  of  words  that  we 
Abuse  her  praise,  saying  she  doth  excel : 
Rich  in  the  treasure  of  deserved  renown, 
Rich  in  the  riches  of  a  royal  heart, 
Rich  in  those  gifts  which  give  the  eternal  crown  ; 
Who,  though  most  rich  in  these  and  every  part 
Which  makes  the  patents  of  true  worldly  bliss, 
Hath  no  misfortune  but  that  Rich  she  is." 

That,  however,  Frances  and  Philip  were  a  happy  cou})le 
there  can  be  little  doubt;  and  that  she  was  a  true  and  de- 
voted wife,  we  know  from  the  fact  of  her  having  followed 
her  husband  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  end  of  June  or  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  that  she  was  with  him  when  he  died  ;  for 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  writes  thus  to  Sir  Francis  Walsinirham 
from  Utrecht,  25  Oct.  1586  :  "Your  sorrowful  daughter  and 
mine  is  here  with  me  at  Utrecht  till  she  may  recover  some 
strength,  for  she  is  wonderfully  overthrown  through  her 
long  care  since  the  beginning  of  her  husband's  hurt ;  and  I 
am  the  more  careful  that  she  should  be  in  some  strength  ere 
she  take  her  journey  into  England,  for  that  she  is  with  child  ;  cli  rT^ 
which  I  pray  God  send  to  prove  a  son,  if  it  be  his  will,    l^ut-^^'s^ 
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whether  son  or  daughter,  they  shall  be  my  children  too. 
She  is  most  earnest  to  be  gone  out  of  this  country;  and  so  I 
could  wish  her,  seeing  it  is  against  her  mind,  but  for  her 
weakness  yet,  her  case  considered." 

Lady  Sidney  had  already  had  a  daughter;  but  no  living 
child  was  born  afterwards :  indeed,  on  her  return  to  England 
she  was  long  very  ill,  and  her  life  despaired  of ;  no  doubt 
])rought  on  by  the  anxieties  and  troubles  she  had  gone 
through.  For  four  years  Lady  Sidney  remained  a  widow, 
and  then  she  married  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex,  who 
thus  again  offending  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  this  time  mort- 
ally, ultimately  perished  on  the  scaffold,  the  queen  never 
really  in  her  heart  forgiving  her  once  great  favourite's 
desertion.  Lady  Essex  and  Penelope  Devereux,  or  rather 
Penelope  Rich,  were  now  sisters  ;  the  first  love  and  the 
second  love,  thus  coming  strangely  together  by  the  myste- 
rious hands  of  Cupid  and  of  Hymen, — a  romance  of  real 
life,  such  as  would  have  been  thought  improbable,  if  in- 
vented by  the  imagination  of  any  ancient  or  modern  writer; 
so  true  is  it,  after  all,  that  Truth  is  stranger  than  Fiction ! 

LTpon  Sidney's  melancholy  fate,  and  of  his  early  death,  I 
need  not  here  descant;  the  story  of  his  being  wounded  at 
Zutphen,  and  his  behaviour  on  the  field  of  battle,  being 
familiar  as  "  household  words."  He  died  at  Arnheim,  to  which 
village  or  town  he  was  taken  in  his  barge,  and  attended  by 
the  best  "  chirurgeons"  of  the  day.  But  all  was  in  vain ;  for 
after  the  wearying  and  tedious  passage  of  some  sixteen  days, 
mortification  of  his  wound  set  in ;  and  amidst  the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  his  wife  and  brother,  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
breathed  his  last  as  quietly  and  peacefully  as  he  had  lived; 
calling  for  music  at  the  last  moment,  and  dying  w^ith  the 
sounds  of  a  song  he  is  said  to  have  written  himself,  entitled 
"  La  Caisse  Rompue,"  in  his  ears.^     Thus  died  the  flower  of 

'  Sidney's  calling  for  music  on  his  deathbed  may  have  been  brought  to  his 
mind,  not  only  from  the  love  of  it,  but  from  the  melancholy  manner  in  which 
his  father's  true  friend,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  wished  his  daughter  to  marry 
Sidney,  acted  when  he  was  dying,  strongly  suspecting  himself  poisoned  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.  The  story  goes  thus  :  "  The  night  following,  the  Friday 
night,  which  was  the  night  before  he  died,  he  called  William  Hewes,  which 
was  his  musician,  to  play  upon  the  virginals  and  slug,  'Play,'  said  he,  '  my 
song,  Will  Ilewcs,  and  I  will  sing  it  myself.'  So  he  did  it  most  joyfully,  not 
as  the  howling  swan,  which  still  looking  down  waileth  her  end,  but  as  a  sweet 
lark,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  casting  up  his  eyes  to  his  God;  with  this 
mounted  the  crystal  skies,  and  reached  with  his  unwearied  tongue  the  top  of 
the  highest  heaven." 
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Eiiglisli  knighthood  in  the  first  bloom  of  his  manhooi.l,  and 
when  all  thinos  seem  to  have  combined  to  make  him  one  of 
the  happiest  and  most  successful  of  men.  History  is  said  to 
repeat  itself ;  and  in  the  destruction  of  cities,  the  overthrow 
of  monarchies,  and  the  disruption  of  races,  this  assertion 
may  be  correct;  but  in  the  production  of  such  noble  and 
true-hearted  men  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  there  seems  indeed  a 
pause ;  for  neither  in  earlier  nor  later  epochs  can  wo  find  his 
parallel;  and  as  the  world  seems  at  present  constituted,  we 
are  likely  to  seek  for  one  in  vain. 


ON    THE   ANCIENT   COMPANY   OF   STITCHMEN 

OF  LUDLOW  : 

THEIR    ACCODNT-BOOK    AND    MONEY-BOX. 

BY    GORDON    >I.    HILLS,    ESQ.,    HON.    TKEASUllEK. 

The  money-box  exhibited  on  the  27  May  last  (see  p.  274 
ante)  was  amongst  the  articles  placed  in  the  Museum  at 
Ludlow  during  the  Congress  held  Ijy  this  Association  at  Lud- 
low last  year.  Its  resemblance  to  the  two  ancient  money- 
boxes from  Harbledown,  near  Canterbury,  and  from  Neen 
Sollers  in  Shropshire,  figured  in  our  Journal  (vol.  xxiii,  p. 
105),  gives  a  special  interest  to  it,  and  led  me  to  request 
that  it  might  be  produced  in  London, — a  request  which  was 
promptly  complied  with  by  its  present  custodian,  Mr.Eichard 
Jones  of  Ludlow.  The  Ludlow  example  acquires  additional 
interest  from  its  accessory,  the  Minute  and  Account-!  )Ook  of 
the  Company  of  Stitchmen,  preserved  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  custodian,  and  forwarded  with  it. 

I  proceed  to  describe  first  the  book  and  then  the  money- 
box, and  to  develope,in  so  doing,  some  account  of  the  brother- 
hood. 

The  book  begins  with  a  history  of  its  own  origin  in 
1609,  and  then  sets  forth  some  fiicts  respecting  a  previous 
account-book  of  the  Company  which  dated  back  as  far  as 
1563.  It  shews  that  the  rules  or  "composition"of  the  society 
were  remodelled  in  156.9,  and  ao-ain  in  1579.  The  statement 
is  thus  : 

"  This  Boocke  was  made  yc  x.\"'  day  of  August  \\\  the  xxj'"  yoarc  of 
the  Haigiie  of  o''  Sovcraignc  Lord  Charles  the  Second  Ly  the  grace  of 
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God  of  England,  Scotland,  Fraunce  and  Ireland  Kinge,  defender  of  the 
Apostolicall  Protestant  and  true  Faith,  of  the  Holly  Gospell  of  Jesus 
Christ.     And  in  the  yeare  of  o"^  Lord  God  1669. 

"  In  the  yeare  wliearein  j'Weare   Bayliffs   of   the 

Samuel  Weaver  and  <  Auntient  Corporacion  of 

Tamberlayn  Davies  ( the  Towne  of  Ludlowb 

Richard  Wilde       )  . ,  -,  f  SiXMEN  of  the  Fellowship 

Edward  Durford    V        .  ff    Tm^^  I  and  Brotherhood  of  Tay- 

Samuel  Weaver  j  ot  tlie  s  iowne  ^  i^^s,  Mercers,  Draps,  Cap- 
Edward  Robinson  one  of  the  25  masters  |  ers,  Hatters,  Glovers,  & 
Robert  Bond  and  I  rp     i  [  Skyners. 

William  Adams     (  ^ 


John  Lew4s,  Tayler  and        )  Stuarts 
John   Actonfurd      then        j 


On  the  same  page  is  continued  an  equally  formal  recital,  from 
which  it  appears  that  "  the  last  former  booke  belonging  to  this  Com- 
panie"  was  begun  May  the  16th,  1563,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  ;  and 
that  in  1569  "the  said  Companie  renewed  their  composission,"  accord- 
ing to  an  act  of  Parliament  of  the  25th  January  of  the  nineteenth  year 
of  Henry  YII ;  and  the  "  composission"  was  sealed  by  Sir  Edward 
Sannders,  Knt.,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  Thomas 
Cams,  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  by  the  bailiffs  of  Lndlow  ; 
and  further,  in  the  year  1579  an  addition  was  made  to  the  "  composis- 
sion," and  the  whole  confirmed  and  subscribed  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
Lord  President  of  Wales  and  the  Marches  ;  Sir  Henry  Townshend, 
described  as  bailiff  and  recorder  of  Ludlow  ;  and  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Chester,  and  the  rest  of  the  justices,  S.  Bromley,  Charles  Fox,  and 
E.  Walter. 

Then  follows  the  charge  to  be  given  to  every  member  on 
admission  to  the  brotherhood,  and  a  code  of  rules,  twenty- 
nine  in  number,  from  which  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
brotherhood,  a  trade-union  or  protection-society,  may  be 
very  clearly  apprehended  : 

The  form  of  taking  the  charge  by  a  new  member  is  to  take  the  Six- 
men  and  the  stewards  by  the  hand,  and  to  promise  "  by  your  Faytli  and 
Truth"  to  observe  and  keep  their  orders,  to  be  true  to  the  sovereign 
and  to  the  fellowship  ;  and  this,  it  appears  by  the  last  rule,  was  in  fact 
an  oath  sworn  on  the  Gosj^els,  and  administered  by  the  officers. 

According  to  the  rules  (1)  Election-day  is  to  be  held  yeai'ly,  on  the 
Saturday  following  the  day  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  (8rd  of 
May),  and  every  member  is  to  attend  upon  pain  of  a  fine  of  twelve 
pence  in  default.  The  meetings,  though  held  yearly,  as  thus  appointed, 
elected  their  officers  only  every  alternate  year,  the  term  of  office  being 
two  years  (rule  4).  And  further  (rule  18),  every  member  is  to  attend 
at  quarter-days  when  summoned,  he  is  to  be  summoned  for  election- 
days,  and  even  at  other  times  is  liable  to  be  summoned,  and  every  de- 
fault is  visited  by  a  fine  of  twelve  pence. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are  the  Six-men  and  the  two  Stewards. 
The  Six-men,  chosen  Ijy  election,  are  to  be  two  tailors,  two  mercers  or 
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di-apcrs,  and  two  of  either  of  the  other  associated  trades  (rule  4).  These 
are  to  apix)int  the  two  stewards,  one  of  whom  is  always  to  be  a  tailor 
(rule  5).  The  Six-men  are  to  govern  the  Company,  and  to  determine 
all  questions  against  the  members  as  to  trade,  or  offences  against  the 
rules  (6)  ;  to  impose  payments  of  scot  and  lot  (3)  ;  but  no  rules  or 
decrees  are  to  be  enforced  which  are  "  repugnant  to  the  comon  lawes 
of  this  realme,  or  to  the  hurt  of  the  Libertise  and  comonwelth  of  this 
guide  towne  of  Ludlowe"  (22). 

The  Stewards  are  the  executive  of  the  society,  under  orders  of  the 
Six-men,  "  as  by  the  composition"  is  appointed,  and  a  member  refusing 
to  take  the  office  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  (rule  2).  The 
Stewards  are  to  issue  summonses  for  the  meetings  (18),  levy  and  col- 
lect (23)  or  distrain  for  (24)  forfeitures  and  penalties,  or  sue  for  them 
before  the  bailiffs  of  Ludlow^e  (24) ;  and  duly  to  account  for  (2G)  and 
pay  over  the  same  to  the  Six-men,  to  the  use  of  the  brotherhood  on 
election-day,  yearly  (28)  ;  and  are  at  no  time  to  make  any  payment  or 
disbursement  without  the  consent  of  the  Six-men. 

It  appears  (25)  that  the  nse  the  brotherhood  had  in  these  payments 
was  for  the  relief  of  poor  members  ;  or  when  the  king  should  require 
it,  the  fund  was  to  be  applied  "  towards  furnishing  of  souldiers  for  the 
kings  majestys  warres," — a  requirement  only  once  made  in  the  record, 
viz.  in  1689,  when  fifty  shillings  were  paid  for  "  the  defence  of  the 
Council  of  the  Marches  of  Wales."  Almost  every  fee  paid,  as  will  be 
seen  below,  had  an  odd  eight-pence.  These  odd  pence  were  always 
"  spent,"  it  may  be  shrewdly  guessed,  on  refreshment. 

Freemen  were  to  be  admitted  (14)  only  on  the  annual  election-day 
and  on  All  Saints  Day  (1st  ISTovember).  No  man  to  be  admitted _a 
freeman  or  member  except  by  a  majority  of  the  masters  freemen  of  his 
own  trade  (8).  Every  freeman  must  have  served  seven  years'  appren- 
ticeship in  a  city  or  corporate  town,  must  be  of  good  repute,  and  one 
that  "  can  skill  right  well  in  the  trade  wheareof  desire  is  made  to  be 
free"  (8) ;  and  none  shall  use  any  other  trade  than  the  one  to  Avhicli  he 
is  admitted,  under  the  penalty  appointed  by  the  act,  5th  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  such  fine  as  the  Six-men  may  impose  (9  and  11).  Those  who 
had  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Ludlow  were  to  pay,  on  admission  as 
freemen,  tailors,  cappers,  hatters,  glovers,  and  skinners,  10s.  8f?. ;  mer- 
cers and  drapers,  20s.  8d.  But  if  they  had  not  served  their  time  in 
Ludlow,  they  were  deemed  "foreigners,"  and  had  to  pay  much  larger 
fees,  viz.,  tailors,  4Gs.  8d. ;  cappers,  hatters,  glovers,  and  skinners, 
405.  8d. ;  mercers  and  drapers,  6(js.  8d.  (10).  Freemen  failing  to  pay 
scot  and  lot,  as  appointed  by  the  Six-men,  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  10s. 
(3),  and  were  not  to  commence  a  lawsuit  against  any  of  the  brother- 
hood without  first  submitting  the  cause  to  the  Six-men  and  Stewards, 
who  should  either  decide  the  cause  or  grant  licence  for  it  to  be  taken 
before  the  bailiffs  of  Ludlow  (7).  A  breach  of  the  rule  entailed  a  fine 
of  Gs.  8d.  Tailoi^s  or  skinners  only  shall  measure  or  cut  garments  (19), 
and  these  two  trades  shall  not  infringe  upon  each  other's  work  (20). 
No  master  shall  have  above  two  shops  (27)  ;  and  no  shops  shall  be  let 
to  any  journeyman  but  "  at  daie  or  weeklie  work,  hire,  or  garment 
wages"  (28) ;  and  lastly,  it  is  enjoined  on  every  member  that  he  (21) 
"  siiall  not  at  any  time  or  times  of  asscmblie  hereafter  revile  or  despise 
or  use  any  worde  of  envic,  obprobie  or  despite  against  anie  other  of  the 
brethorcn'  of  the  same  Fellowship  and  brollicrhoo(l,oi'olso  un  reverent  lie, 
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uncomlie  oi*  unhonestlie  talke,  revile  or  behave  yourself  before  the  Six- 
men  and  Stewards,  or  against  any  of  them  for  the  time  beinge,  upon 
paine  of  three  shillings  and  four  pence  for  everie  ofience." 

Apprentices  (12)  must  be  sons  of  freemen  of  the  town  of  Ludlow,  or 
of  some  other  city  or  corporation.  They  must  be  twenty-four  years  of 
age  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service,  and  this  term  must  not  be  less 
than  seven  years  ;  and  as  they  must  be  bound  within  three  months  "  of 
entertaynment"  (13),  they  must  probably  always  have  been  nearly 
seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  beginning.  All  apprentices  were  to  be 
received  before  the  Sis-men  and  Sewards,  and  their  indentures  enrolled 
and  registered  by  them  within  fifteen  days. 

As  to  those  not  of  this  society,  none  could,  without  licence  of  the 
brotherhood,  follow  any  of  its  trades  in  Ludlow,  under  pain  of  40s.  per 
month  fine  (11).  No  other  man's  servant  could  be  employed  by  those 
of  the  brotherhood  without  licence  of  the  society, — fine,  10^.  (15)  ;  and 
no  foreigner  belonging  to  the  associated  trades  could  work  in  any 
house  in  the  town  except  a  freeman's  (16).  Any  "burgess,  chencer, 
or  resianf'.of  the  town  is  prohibited  from  employing  any  but  freemen 
of  the  society, — fine,  10s.  l^o  foreigner  shall  work  as  chief  or  master 
without  consent  of  the  whole  company  (28). 

Although  the  book  was  begun  in  1669,  the  eariiest  minute 
of  the  society's  proceedings  contained  in  it  is  of  7th  of  Feb. 
1679,  one  of  their  quarter-days.  We  find  there  a  list  of 
members  including  the  Six-men  and  Stewards  and  fifty-seven 
others.  All  these  members  then  .met  in  St.  John's  chancel, 
"  beinge  the  usuall  place  of  meetinge,"  in  the  church  of  St. 
Lawrence  at  Ludlow.  They  admitted  a  feltmaker  and  a 
tailor  freeman,  delivered  two  bonds  into  the  custody  of  the 
steward,  ordered  the  stewards  to  present  one  name  for  un- 
lawfully exercising  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  not  having  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  Except  that  no  members 
were  fined  for  absence,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
the  business  conducted  on  the  quarter-days  for  very  lojig 
after.  The  first  election-day  recorded  is  May  8th,  1680;  but 
it  is  the  alternate  year  in  which  no  election  takes  place. 
The  last  election-day  recorded  is  May  13,  1862,  with  the 
minutes  of  which  day's  proceedings  the  book  tej^minates,  and 
the  society  is  now  in  abeyance..  The  book  was  inspected 
at  intervals  of  from  two  to  ten  years,  and  the  inspection 
certified  by  the  signature  of  an  ofiicer,  whose  examination, 
apparently,  had  reference  originally  to  stamps  payable  to 
Government  on  the  enrolment  of  members;  a  one-shilling 
stamp  being  used  for  each  member  before  1698,  and  a  two- 
shilling  stamp  afterwards.  The  last  inspection  was  in  1856. 
From  the  book  a  history  of  the  operation  of  the  society, 
and  of  its  decay,  may  be  drawn.     Besides  the  tailors,  nicr- 
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cers,  drapers,  cappers,  hatters,  glovers,  and  skinners,  named 
in  the  composition,  other  trades  were  admitted  to  the  fellow- 
ship. Feltmakers,  called  in  two  instances  feltmakers  or 
hatters,  were  frequently  admitted  between  1679  and  1763. 
Also,  evidently  as  allied  to  the  hatters,  we  have  in  1680  a 
haberdasher;  and  in  1723,  a  "haberdasher  of  hatts."  A 
boddice-maker,  stay-makers,  and  women  mantua-makers,  as 
allies  of  the  tailors,  were  also  admitted,  in  nine  instances, 
from  1681  to  1758.  The  boddice-maker  admitted  in  1681 
figures  as  a  tailor  and  Six-man  in  16.94.  Stationers  were 
admitted  as  allies  of  the  skinners  and  fui-riers,  and  exercise 
usually  as  well  the  trades  of  either  skinner,  furrier,  book- 
binder or  bookseller;  seven  instances  occur  from  1681  to  1786. 

It  was  not  often  that  interlopers  attempted  to  trade  in 
Ludlow  against  the  rules  of  the  brotherhood;  and  usually 
the  attempts  to  do  so  ended  in  their  being  mulcted  in  a 
fine,  and  being  then  admitted  on  duly  conforming. 

The  united  trades  are  first  termed  "  Stitchmen"  in  1710, 
after  which  this  convenient  and  expressive  name  soon  be- 
comes the  common  designation  for  the  brotherhood.  Its 
operation  as  a  trade-society  continued  in  full  force  till  1750. 
The  next  few  years  shew  a  rapid  decline  in  its  trade  influ- 
ence; the  attendances  in  "the  usual  place  of  meeting,"  St. 
John's  chancel  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Lud- 
low, become  very  small,  and  the  stimulating  effect  of  social 
dinners  at  different  hostelries  in  the  town  is  brous'ht  to  bear 
to  improve  the  attendances.  The  list  of  apprentices  entered 
ceases  in  1754.  The  quarterly  meetings  are  neglected,  and 
soon  there  is  only  one  meeting  in  the  year,  and  after  1769 
they  never  meet  at  the  church.  Fines  and  fees  are  reduced, 
to  entice  new  members;  Ijut  also  the  funds  are  diverted 
from  trade  purposes,  and  used  to  furnish  forth  the  dinners; 
untd,  under  this  system  of  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends, 
in  1783  the  Stitchmen  possessed  only  ten  shillings.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  simply  a  society  of 
"  good  fellows,"  and  those,  apparently,  of  quite  the  humblest 
class  of  tradesmen.  In  1801  the  quarterly  meetings  were 
formally  abolished,  and  two  half  yearly  meetings  allowed. 
From  1795  it  was  recognised  as  the  duty  of  the  Stewards  to 
pay  a  guinea  towards  the  dinner.  After  1803  one  Steward 
only  was  appointed  by  the  Six-men.  A  revival  now  took 
place.    The  better  tradesmen  and  professional  men  joined 
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the  brotherhood  ;  but  the  imposition  of  the  fine  on  the 
Steward  made  the  selection,  now  become  annual,  a  somewhat 
delicate  matter  ;  so  that  a  wag  likened  the  process  to  draw- 
ing a  radish,  and  the  election-day  came  to  be  written  down 
"the  radish  meeting/'  In  1833  Lord  CHve  was  Steward. 
At  this  time  it  was  customary  for  the  gentry  of  the  district 
to  be  admitted  to  the  brotherhood  ;  and  so  with  a  flicker  of 
prosperity  it  held  on  till  1862,  since  which  no  meeting  nor 
election  has  been  held. 

Tlie  "  great  box"  and  the  "  little  box"  are  mentioned  so  fre- 
quently in  the  minute-book  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  re- 
count the  instances.  The  rules  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
speak  of  only  one  box.  Eule  14  appoints  that  a  certain  fine 
of  40s.  shall  be  paid,  one  half  to  the  bailiff's  of  Ludlow,  the 
other  half  "  to  the  comon  box  or  treasure  of  this  saide  bro- 
therhood." Rule  26  directs  the  Stewards  that  on  the  election- 
day,  on  the  Saturday  after  the  Invention  of  the  Cross  (^.  e., 
after  May  3rd),  they  shall,  at  the  end  of  their  time,  "  true 
accoumpt  and  payment  make  to  the  hands  of  the  Six-mxcn 
of  all  that  then  shall  remaine  in  your  hands,  to  bee  pre- 
searved  in  the  comon  box  or  treasurie."  The  "  true  accoumpt" 
was  to  be  the  special  business  of  the  Stewards  on  this  day, 
for  the  next  preceding  rule  had  provided  that  all  forfeitures 
should  be  paid  over  by  the  Stewards  to  the  Six-men  as  soon 
as  levied. 

I  believe  the  box  exhibited  to  be  the  "  comon  box  or 
treasurie"  referred  to  in  these  rules  written  in  1669;  but  its 
age,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  fully  a  hundred  years  greater.  In 
its  make  and  appearance  it  quite  agrees  with  the  Harble- 
down  box,  which  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  If 
w^e  bear  in  mind  that  the  rules  of  1669  were  a  mere  tran- 
scription of  rules  that  had  been  settled  in  1579,  and  had 
previously,  in  1569,  been  revised  from  a  still  older  form,  I 
think  it  is  almost  conclusive,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
minute-book  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  box,  that  it 
was  the  "  treasury"  when  the  oldest  set  of  rules  referred  to 
were  in  existence. 

The  custody  of  the  "  comon  box"  is  left  by  the  rules  with 
the  Six-men,  and  the  custom  was  for  them  to  appoint  key- 
keepers  biennially.  But  there  was  also  in  existence  another 
box  which  had  its  key-keepers;  and  although  tlie  second 
box  is  not  mentioned  in  the  rules,  yet  in  the  minutes  "  the 
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great  box"  and  "  the  little  box"  regularly  appear  down  to  the 
period  when  the  trade  operation  of  the  society  came  to  be 
neglected  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  the  best 
times  three  key-keepers  were  generally  appointed  to  each 
box;  but  even  then  very  often  two,  or  only  one,  were 
deemed  sufficient.  A  box-keeper  was  appointed,  who,  it  is 
presumed,  had  the  care  of  both  boxes.  Some  entries  in  the 
minutes  shew  that  one  of  the  boxes  was  used  for  the  pre- 
servation of  indentures  and  bonds,  and  this  was  the  great 
box;  for  in  1722,  1723,  and  1725,  the  ordinary  annual  ex- 
amination of  the  contents  of  the  money-box  distinctly  desig- 
nates it  "the  little  box."  After  1760  we  lose  sight  of  the 
great  box  altogether  in  the  minutes ;  and  as  the  register  of 
indentures  had  then  ceased  for  six  years,  and  the  decay  of 
the  society  made  the  papers  kept  in  the  box  valueless,  it  is 
probable  that  the  great  box  itself  was  disused  and  lost  sight 
of  about  this  time.  One  box  still  continued  in  use  as  a 
money-box,  with  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two  key- 
keepers  ;  and  the  box  was  generally  in  the  custody  of  the 
host  of  the  inn  patronised  by  the  society  with  its  dinners. 
The  last  key-keeper  was  appointed  in  1846.  Mr.  Eichard 
Jones,  who  exhibits  the  box  and  book  to  us,  was  himself 
admitted  to  the  society  in  1 825,  and  was  key-keeper  in  1 832. 
Thus  the  history  of  the  money-box  of  the  Stitchmen  of 
Ludlow  is  traced  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  box  (Plate  20)  is  made  from  the  wood  of  the  ash  tree, 
and  bound  with  iron.  The  wood  was  a  solid  block,  and  has 
been  merely  rounded  and  hollowed  out.  Except  the  twist  to 
the  iron  in  the  chain,  there  is  no  attempt  at  ornamental  design 
in  the  ironwork.  The  lid  of  the  box  is  hinged ;  and  there  are 
three  locks,  a  padlock  between  two  hasp-locks.  The  padlock 
is  not  in  existence,  but  only  its  appurtenances  attached  to 
the  box.  The  peculiarity  of  this  box  is  that  though  its  lid 
is  scooped  out  on  the  top,  outside,  to  a  deep  cup-shape,  there 
is  not,  and  never  was,  a  money-slit  in  it.  The  money  could 
only  be  put  in  by  opening  the  box.  The  box  is  six  inches 
and  a  half  diameter  at  the  largest,  outside ;  seven  inches 
and  three-eighths  high,  up  to  the  lid ;  and  ten  inches  and  a 
quarter  high,  including  the  lid.  The  inside  is  hollowed  out 
to  six  inches  deep,  and  about  five  inches  diameter.  The  cup 
in  the  top  of  the  lid,  outside,  is  one  inch  deep. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  Stitchmen  held  their  business 
meetings  in  St.  John's  chancel,  in  the  parish  church,  down 
to  1769.  They  also  occupied  the  same  part  of  the  church 
for  the  ordinary  divine  services ;  and  the  hearing  of  a  ser- 
mon, for  which  they  paid  5s.,  was  a  part  of  the  business  at 
one  meeting  annually. 

In  1686  it  was  ordered  that  no  one  should  sit  in  the 
uppermost  seats  under  the  gallery  (the  gallery  was  on  the 
north  side),  except  those  who  had  served  the  office  of  stew- 
ard ;  the  other  three  seats  to  be  allotted  to  freemen.     Sub- 
sequently orders  continue  to  be  made  for  the  use,  custody, 
construction,  and  reconstruction,  of  the  "  pews  or  seats."   In 
1716  a  rent  (of  12d.  per  ann.)  is  first  imposed  on  every 
occupant  not  having  served  the  office  of  steward.     In  1780 
the  Stewards  paid  £4  : 1 8  :  6  for  a  faculty :  the  authority 
granted  by  it  is  not  stated.     It  does  not  appear  from  the 
accounts  that  the  rent  imposed  in  1716  realised  anything ; 
but  in  1813  the  Stitchmen  had  become  more  hungry  and 
less  scrupulous,  and  succeeded  in  letting  one  of  their  pews 
at  £3  per  ann.,  which  they  resolved  "  should  be  applied  to 
pay  for  the  freeman's  dinner."     Soon  after  two  other  pews 
were  let,  and  the  like  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  was 
made.    The  letting  now  proved  so  profitable  that  from  1813 
to  1858  it  contributed  £212  : 1  :  6  to  the  dinners.    In  oppo- 
sition to  this  selfish  appropriation,  it  is  only  fair  to  the 
Stitchmen  to  mention  their  better  deeds  towards  the  church. 
In  1692  the  Stewards  were  ordered  to  expend  £'S  towards 
buying  two  bells  for  the  church,  the  same  "  to  bee  tuneable 
when  up,  or  else  the  Stewards  to  keepe  the  money  in  their 
hands";  and  in  1732  they  gave  £5  :  5  towards  the  bells  then 
to  be  made  by  Abraham  Ruddall  of  Gloucester.    It  is  point- 
edly recorded  that  this  order  was  made  nemine  contradi- 
cente, — a  desirable  harmony,  the  absence  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  painfully  felt  on  other  occasions;  for  at  the 
previous  quarterly  meeting  it  had  been  ordered  that  the 
article  21  of  the  Composition,  against  reviling,  should  be 
read  at  every  meeting.     To  exhaust  the  public  benefactions 
of  the  body,  I  may  notice  their  contribution,  in  1681-2,  of 
60s.  "  towards  y"  buyinge  of  an  engine  ag'st  fficr";  and  their 
laudable  exertions  in  1713,  and  for  many  years  after,  in 
support  of  "  the  charity  schole  lately  propagated  within  this 
towne." 
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Having  undertaken  to  prepare  a  short  account  of  the 
ironworks  of  Sussex,  I  turned  to  that  vahiable  work,  the 
Collections  of  the  Sussex  Arch  ecological  Society,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  something  suited  to  my  purpose ;  and  there,  in  the 
second  volume,  I  found  a  paper  by  M.  A.  Lower,  Esq.,  which 
treats  the  subject  in  so  exhaustive  a  manner,  that  although 
I  have  examined  every  other  volume  of  the  Collections,  I 
have  obtained  but  little  more  information  than  that  which 
he  had  so  industriously  compiled.  My  principal  task,  there- 
fore, has  been  to  endeavour  to  brinof  together  the  various 
materials  which  I  have  found,  in  a  collected  form,  so  as  to 
give,  as  far  as  I  can,  a  history  of  such  remains  as  are  to  be 
found  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  wilds  of  our 
county. 

And  I  would  observe  first,  that  the  state  of  Sussex  in  the 
early  period  of  our  history  was  very  different  to  what  now 
exists.  We  may,  I  think,  assume  that  it  was  almost  covered 
by  wood.  I  doubt  much  whether  even  the  chalk  downs  did 
not  at  one  time  present  a  far  more  wooded  appearance  than 
they  do  now ;  for  the  North  Downs  of  Kent  are  much  en- 
croached on  by  woods,  where  no  local  cause  has  tended  to 
their  destruction.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  at  all  events 
the  great  forest  of  Anderida,  which,  sparingly  traversed  by 
roads,  existed  over  a  very  large  portion  of  the  country,  and 
by  its  protective  influence  caused  numerous  rapid  brooks, 
converging  into  large  and  important  rivers,  to  traverse  the 
valleys  of  the  district,  and  furnished,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
highways  of  the  period.  Here  were  two  necessities  for  the 
spread  of  a  native  industry.  The  iron-stone  beneath  the 
feet,  and  cropping  out  at  many  points,  furnished  the  want- 
ing link,  which  has  changed  the  entire  aspect  of  the  scenery, 
and  replaced  the  waving  woods  and  rushing  rivers  with 
arable,  hop  and  meadow  lands,  and  dril)bling,  torpid  streams. 

I  propose  (1st)  to  give  a  history  of  the  trade  from  the 
earliest  time  to  its  extinction;  (2nd),  to  descril)e  the  mode 
in  which  iron  was  manufactured  in  Sussex,  and  so  call  your 
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attention  to  the  remains  of  the  works;  (3rd),  to  examine 
the  nature  of  the  productions  of  the  furnaces  of  the  district; 
and  (4th),  to  indicate  the  localities  in  which  iron  was 
worked. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  Britons  were  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  smelting  iron  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Eomans,  since  Strabo  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  exports  of 
the  country,  and  Cfesar  states  that  iron  rings  formed  the 
currency  of  his  age.     But  from  whom  they  learnt  the  art  is 
uncertain.    As  usual,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  history,  the 
Phoenicians  have  the  credit  of  teaching.     It  is  very  impro- 
bable  also  that   the    scythes    and   axes  with  which   they 
impeded  the  conquest  of  their  country  were  made  of  brass, 
which  latter  would  probably  have  been  imported.     During 
the  Eoman  period  the  art  of  iron  smelting  progressed  won- 
derfully, huge  masses  of  cinders  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  attest- 
ing the  industry  in  the  manufacture.     We  have  also  traces 
of  the  existence  of  these  works  at  two  points  at  least  in  this 
county,  viz.  at  Maresfield  and  Seddlescomb.     At  the  former 
place    the    evidence   is   incontestible, — large  quantities   of 
Eoman  ware  have  been  found  among  the  cinders,  and  several 
coins  of  Nero,  Vespasian,  Tetricus,  and  Dioclesian,  were  dis- 
covered.   Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  dates  of  the  reigns 
of  these  emperors  are  in  two  epochs,  viz.  from  54  to  79  and 
274  to  285.     It  may  be  a  matter  for  speculation    as   to 
whetlier  the  works  were  abandoned  in  the  interval  between 
them,  and  whether  they  were  again  left  after  the  last  date, 
or  carried  on  until  the  final  departure  of  the  Eomans  in  400. 
The  remains  at  Seddlescombe  are  more  conjectural,  con- 
sisting only  of  a  few  coins;  but  there  is  no  ware,  or  any 
other  indication  of  Eoman  residence.     For  eight  hundred 
years  domestic  history  is  a  blank.    A  few  furnaces  must  have 
existed  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  to  supply  the  weapons 
required  in  the  wars  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  to  repel  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans ;  but  all  evidence 
that  they  existed  in  Sussex  is  wanting,  and  we  know  that 
iron  was  largely  imported.     For  some  time  after  the  Con- 
quest the  trade  was  of  so  sliglit  importance  as  not  to  be  even 
mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book,  though  Gloucester  and  some 
other  western  counties  were  taxed  in  iron  at  this  time. 

The  first  documentary  evidence  shewed  that  the  trade 
was  in  full  vigour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewes,  for  in 
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1266  a  grant  was  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  to 
impose  a  tax  of  one  penny  on  every  load  of  iron  passing 
through  it,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  town-wall  after 
the  battle  of  Lewes.  In  1290  the  ironwork  for  the  tomb  of 
Henry  III  was  made  by  an  ironmaster  near  Lewes;  and  in 
1300  we  have  evidence  of  a  trade  in  iron  with  London,  for 
the  iron  dealers  there  made  a  complaint  to  the  lord  mayor 
that  the  smiths  of  the  Weald  brought  in  iron  for  wheels 
much  shorter  than  it  ousfht  to  be.  In  1340  three  thousand 
horseshoes  and  twenty-nine  thousand  nails  were  contracted 
for  in  Sussex,  for  Edward  Ill's  expedition  to  Scotland. 
Then  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  cannon  began 
to  be  made  in  England,  usually  of  wrought  iron  bars  held 
together  by  rings;  but  in  the  next  century  cast-iron  ord- 
nance was  introduced,  the  same  being  cast  by  Hogge  at 
Buxted.  The  manufacture  seems  to  have  extended  rapidly 
in  the  county,  for  at  the  sale  on  the  attainder  of  the  Lord 
Admiral  Seymour,  in  1549, we  find  fifty-one  guns  and  eleven 
tons  of  shot  enumerated  in  the  inventory  of  the  furnace  at 
AVorth.  In  1572  we  find  Elizabeth  forbidding  by  procla- 
mation the  exportation  of  cannon;  but  it  was  of  little  avail, 
for  in  1587  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  master  of 
the  ordnance  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  three  years 
afterwards  every  furnace-holder  was  "bonded" in  £1,000  for 
the  due  observance  of  the  proclamation.  The  iron  trade 
was  then  at  its  height;  but  a  retribution  for  the  vvilful 
waste  of  the  noble  forest  was  beoinnins'  to  fall  on  the  owners 
of  the  land.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  efi"ects  were 
observed  earlier,  and  the  attention  of  Parliament  had  been 
directed  to  it.  In  1581  new  ironworks  were  forbidden  to 
be  erected  within  four  miles  of  the  coast  or  Downs,  or 
twenty-two  of  London;  and  in  15 85, as  the  previous  restric- 
tion appears  to  have  been  inoperative,  all  iron  mills  were 
forbidden  except  on  ancient  sites.  In  1607  there  were  one 
hundred  and  forty  ironworks.  This  era  of  prosperity  brought 
its  usual  accompaniment  of  fraudulent  substitution  of  the 
worse  kinds  of  metal  for  the  better.  The  waste  of  wood- 
cutting being  continued,  Charles  I,  in  1636,  issued  a  com- 
mission for  the  better  preservation  of  the  timber  and  woods, 
and  for  marking  and  stamping  the  different  qualities  of 
iron;  but  in  1643,  when  the  county  was  overrun  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  many  of  the  ironworks  Itelonging  to 
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the  Royalist  party  were  destroyed  by  the  forces  under  Sir 
W.  Waller.  The  roads  at  this  time  were  so  cut  up  by  the 
iron-carts,  that  an  act  was  passed  compelling  the  iron- 
masters to  carry  one  load  of  cinders  for  every  six  loads  of 
mine  or  iron;  but  as  this  was  systematically  evaded,  the 
impost  was  altered  to  that  of  three  shillings  on  every  ton  of 
iron,  or  three  loads  of  ore,  for  the  repair  of  the  roads.  Yet  the 
waste  of  wood  continued,  and  its  amount  may  be  surmised 
when  we  are  told  that  one  furnace  at  Lamberhurst  consumed 
200,000  cords  annually. 

A  more  formidable  adversary  to  the  local  iron  trade 
appeared  in  1620,  when  Dudley  discovered  the  method  of 
making  iron  with  the  aid  of  coal.  He  was,  however,  opposed, 
his  bellows  were  cut,  and,  after  years  of  struggling,  he  died 
a  ruined  man,  and  in  debt.  A  blow  was  then  struck  at  the 
root  of  the  charcoal  iron  trade,  which  ultimately  overthrew 
it.  But  it  existed  nearly  two  centuries  longer,  in  a  more 
and  more  depressed  condition,  until  in  1740  there  were  only 
fifty -nine  furnaces  in  the  whole  of  England,  of  which  Sussex 
had  the  greater  number,  although  Gloucester  produced  a 
larger  quantity  of  iron  than  any  other  county.  In  the 
recovery  of  the  iron  trade  from  its  depression,  the  coal 
counties  asserted  their  preeminence;  and  the  trade  then 
gradually  dwindled  until  the  steam-engine  with  its  hot  blast, 
coke,  and  limestone,  destroyed  the  remaining  relics. 

The  next  point  we  have  to  examine  is  the  mode  in  which 
iron  was  manufactured  in  this  county,  and  which  will  also 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  remains  we  may  expect  to  meet 
with.  The  art  of  smelting  was  very  imperfectly  known  to 
the  Romans  and  early  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  and  the 
older  cinder-heaps  are  therefore  preferred  for  road-making, 
because  they  contain  more  iron,  and  therefore  harder.  But 
a  more  convincing  evidence  is  afi'orded  by  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  cinder-heaps  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  furnished  half 
the  iron  produced  for  two  hundred  years  after  improved 
methods  came  into  vogue.  The  earlier  furnaces  were  con- 
structed at  the  top  of  hills,  so  that  a  perpetual  draught  could 
be  obtained  independently  of  the  direction  of  the  wind.  As 
may  be  supposed,  these  "  bloomeries"  were  very  slow  in  their 
action,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  very  imperfect  in  their  results; 
/""JbI/c^^I  they  produced  iron  of  sufficient  quality  for  the  wants 
^  V'     ^N^tlic  time.    Doubtless  bellows  were  early  employed  in  this 
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iiianufactiire,  as  we  learn  from  the  sacred  pictures  that  the 
early  Egyptians  used  them  in  the  smelting  of  ore ;  and  we 
know  that  the  Saxons  were  acquainted  with  their  applica- 
tion to  the  organ  and  to  the  ordinary  l)lacksmith's  forge. 
The  hand-bellows,  worked  by  relays  of  men,  were  probably 
the  first  improvement  on  the  bloomery ;  and  then  the  appli- 
cation of  water-power  brought  down  the  manufactures  to 
our  own  day,  the  locales  of  the  furnaces  being  removed  from 
the  summit  of  hills  to  the  valleys  beneath.    The  prelimiuary 
staoes  did  not  differ  much  from  those  now  in  use.    The  sur- 
face  of  the  ground  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  charcoal 
about  four  inches  thick,  a  layer  of  iron-stone  about  two  feet 
thick  was  placed  over  it;  on  this  a  layer  of  charcoal,  and 
another  of  ore,  until  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height  had  been 
attained.     The  heap  was  then  covered  all  over  with  char- 
coal, ignited  to  the  windward,  and  the  whole  slowly  roasted ; 
by  which  means  many  gases  and  much  water  were  expelled, 
and  the  ore  made  more  brittle  for  the  next  process  of  smelt- 
ing.    This  was  conducted  in  the  furnaces,  which  were  large 
conical  structures  formed  with  brick  and  lined  with  free- 
stone.   The  process  seems  to  have  consisted  solely  in  raising 
the  ore  mixed  with  charcoal  to  a  great  heat,  by  which  a 
portion  of  the  cast-iron  was  produced;    and,  mixed  with 
"  slag"  composed  of  the  sandy  material  of  the  ore,  it  fell  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  whence  it  flowed  into  a  sand- 
mould,  to  form  what  was  termed  a  "  sow."     This  process  is 
still  adopted  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  where  wood  is  plenti- 
ful ;  but  it  is  wasteful  both  of  ore  and  fuel.     The  sow,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  cast-iron  and  slag,  was  then  put 
under  the  hammers,  to  squeeze  out  the  latter  and  convert  it 
into  malleable  iron.     This  process,  carried  on  at  the  forge, 
and  throughout  the  county,  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  sites  which 
we  find  denoted  by  the  names  of  Furnace,  Forge,  Hammer, 
etc.     The  sow  being  rolled  into  the  furnace  of  the  "  finery," 
was  partly  fused,  and  then  shifted  by  tongs  under  the  ham- 
mers, until  all  the  slag  was  beaten  out,  and  the  particles 
of  iron  forced  to  coalesce.     The  mass  was  a(i;ain  and  aoain 
beaten  until  a  square  bar  about  two  feet  long,  termed  a 
"  bloom,"  was  produced.     As  a  forge  or  hammer-mill  was  a 
necessity  for  every  ironwork,  and  as  in  some  parts  they 
occurred  every  few  miles,  we  can  readily  believe  the  asser- 
tion of  C^imden,  that  they  filled  the  neighbourhood  day  and 
nioht  with  continual  noise. 
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Of  course  works  of  this  extent  could  not  bo  carried  on 
without  the  employment  of  a  great  number  of  men,  and  at 
that  time  the  country  partook  far  less  of  an  agricultural 
character  than  at  present.  "We  have  an  interesting  account 
of  the  number  of  men  employed  at  a  first-class  forge  and 
furnace,  in  the  inventory  of  the  goods  of  Admiral  Seymour 
in  1549,  published  by  Sir  H.  Ellis.  He  had  two  establish- 
ments, one  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  generally,  and  the 
other  principally  devoted  to  the  production  of  iron  ordnance. 
At  Sheffield  the  furnace  employed  twenty-four  men,  of 
which  number  ten  appear  to  have  been  skilled  workmen,  and 
fourteen  labourers,  termed  servants.  Two  miners  and  two 
"  coleyers"  were  probably  employed  away  from  the  works, — 
one  class  superintending  the  working  of  the  ore  or  mine; 
and  the  other  the  process  of  charcoal  burning,  or  "  cole,"  as 
it  was  termed.  These  had  eight  labourers  attached  to  them, 
while  the  two  hammermen,  the  two  finers,  the  founder,  and 
the  filler,  had  six  labourers  to  assist.  As  the  works  could 
only  be  carried  on  (at  all  events  of  late  years)  in  the  winter, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  labourers  were  probably 
all  employed  at  charcoal  burning  during  the  summer.  They 
all  worked  at  piece-work,  except  the  overseer,  who  weighed 
the  iron  from  the  workmen  to  the  iron-house.  The  cannon 
foundry  at  Worth  employed  a  staff  of  thirty-three  men,  of 
whom  eight  were  gun-founders  and  ten  were  labourers. 
There  were  besides,  one  hammerman,  two  finers,  one  founder, 
one  filler,  five  coleyars,  three  miners,  and  ten  other  labourers. 
Eichard  Woodman,  one  of  the  Marian  martyrs,  burned  at 
Lewes,  when  before  Bonner,  said  :  "  Let  me  go  home,  I  pray 
thee,  to  my  wife  and  children,  and  see  them  kept,  and  other 
poor  folke  that  I  would  set  aworke.  By  the  grace  of  God 
I  have  set  awork  a  hundreth  persons  ere  this  all  the  year 
too;et]ier." 

The  remains  of  the  works,  scattered  over  an  extensive 
district  of  the  county,  may  be  readily  surmised  from  this 
description.  The  most  durable  are  the  large  ponds  which 
formerly  drove  the  machinery,  and  which  are  usually  found 
in  valleys  of  moderate  width,  across  which  a  dam  is  thrown, 
with  sluice  and  other  arrangements  for  feeding  the  wheels 
which  drove  the  bellows  of  the  furnace  and  the  hammers  of 
the  forge.  The  two  manufactories  were  of  course  situated 
as  near  as  convenient  to  each  other,  and  usually  on  the 
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same  stream,  so  that  the  water  should  be  used  as  economi- 
cally as  possible.  These  ponds  were  often  of  great  extent. 
Thus  we  find  the  following  entry  on  the  manor  roll :  "  The 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Eobertsbridge  holdeth  the  iron  forge, 
with  the  furnace-ponds  containing  14  acres,  and  the  forge- 
pond  9  acres."  The  sluices  for  the  management  of  the 
water  are  often  found;  but  the  ponds  are  now  mostly  dry, 
and  have  been  converted  to  agricnltural  purposes.  On  the 
side  of  most  furnaces  huge  heaps  of  slag-cinders  are  still 
remaining,  after  supplying  the  neighbourhood  with  road- 
material  for  centuries.  In  the  vicinity  of  furnaces  produc- 
ing cannon,  the  proof-ljank  is  sometimes  found,  as  at  Mares- 
field,  where  shot  are  often  dug  out. 

The  earlier  productions  of  the  Sussex  ironworks  appear 
to  have  been  principally  bar  or  pig-iron,  for  transportation 
to  the  metropolis,  where  it  was  manufactured  into  articles 
for  use.  The  earliest  authentic  relic  we  have  is  an  iron 
monumental  slab  in  Burwash  Church,  to  the  memory  of 
John  Collins,  with  Longobardic  letters.  It  was,  therefore, 
probably  not  cast  later  than  1330.  Then  we  have  the  re- 
quisition for  horseshoes  about  this  time.  The  manufacture 
of  andirons  or  firedogs,  an  article  of  universal  use  through- 
out the  mediaeval  period,  was  very  extensive,  and  consider- 
able skill  was  often  displayed  in  rendering  them  ornamental. 
They  often  bore  the  royal  arms,  the  sacred  monogram,  or 
the  family  shield  of  the  owner.  We  have  also  innumerable 
instances  of  fire-backs,  of  which  some  bore  very  elaborate 
devices  of  classical  or  biblical  stories,  with  the  arms  of  the 
founder  or  proprietor  depicted  thereon.  In  the  Diary  of 
the  Rev.  Giles  More,  of  Horsted  Keynes,  we  find  entered  in 
1658,  "Payed  13s.  for  a  plate  cast  for  my  kitchen  chimney, 
besides  25.  given  to  the  founders";  thus  shewing  that  largess 
to  servants  existed  even  then.  In  the  same  year,  "  Payed 
Edward  Cripps  for  an  iron  plate  for  my  parlor,  with  iMr. 
Michelbourne's  arms  upon  it,  lOs."  The  arms,  therefore,  are 
not  a  certain  evidence  of  the  first  owners. 

The  production  of  cannon  was  a  most  important  branch 
of  the  Sussex  iron-trade  at  a  time  when  the  facilities  for 
water-carriage  were  very  great.  Tlie  trade  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  foreigners,  and  tlie  first  works  to  have 
been  carried  on  at  Buxted,  where 
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"  Master  Huggett  and  his  man  John 
They  did  make  the  first  cannon." 

In  1543  Hogge  was  assisted  by  Peter  Baude,  a  Frenchman, 
and  Van  Collet,  a  Fleming ;  but  although  he  may  have  been 
the  first  in  that  neighbourhood,  I  think  it  j)robable  that 
cannon  had  been  previously  manufactured;  for  only  three 
years  later,  in  the  sequestration  of  Admiral  Seymour's 
works,  we  find  fifty-one  cannon  of  various  calibres  in  stock. 
The  gun-trade  attained  great  importance,  and  cannon  con- 
tinued to  be  among  the  best  productions  of  the  Sussex  iron- 
works. The  British  were  supplied  therefrom  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century;  and  not  only  the  British,  but 
also,  on  some  occasions,  the  privateers  of  Britain's  enemies. 
It  required  some  severe  prohibitory  statutes  to  suppress  this 
latter  villanous  trade. 

Monumental  slabs  w^ere  formed  of  iron  durino-  the  whole 
period,  many  of  the  earliest  and  some  of  the  latest  speci- 
mens of  castings  taking  this  form.  They  are  mostly  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  some  ironmaster  or  his  family,  and 
of  course  are  most  numerous  where  the  trade  was  most 
flourishing.  At  Mayfield  there  are  thirty  examples  in  the 
church.  Occasional  articles  for  household  use  were  also 
manufactured,  although  cast-iron  was  not  much  appreciated 
by  our  ancestors  in  their  domestic  arrangements.  The  rail- 
ing round  St.  Paul's,  the  most  notable  specimen  of  Sussex 
ironwork,  was  cast  at  the  Lamberhurst  furnace,  and  cost 
£11,000. 
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THE  GREAT   SEAL   OF   FRANCIS    II   OF   FRANCE 
AND   MARY   QUEEN   OF   SCOTS, 

AS    KING    AND   QUEEN    OF    FRANCE,   SCOTLAND, 
ENGLAND,  AND  IKELAND. 

BY    HENRY    F.    HOLT,    ESQ. 

Conspicuous  taraong  the  many  celebrated  Dames  of  history 
is  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  around  whose  existence  a 
halo  of  interest  and  mystery  has  settled,  possessing  a  fasci- 
nating charm  of  its  own,  and  endowed  with  an  attraction  to 
posterity  which  neither  fades  nor  decreases.  Each  century 
produces  its  quota  of  her  admirers  and  detractors,  according 
to  the  personal  or  political  bias  of  each  commentator  or  bio- 
grapher of  the  illustrious  lady.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult 
to  quote  an  instance  wherein  exalted  rank  has  been  more 
continuously  made  the  shuttlecock  of  power,  and  the  tool  of 
contending  influences,  or  where  the  honour  and  happiness 
of  a  sovereign  have  been  more  cruelly  tampered  with,  than 
in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Mary.  The  same  inexorable 
destiny  seems  to  have  persecuted  her  from  the  hour  of  her 
birth  to  the  moment  of  her  decease.  Without  a  chance  of 
enjoying,  for  a  single  instant,  the  natural  exercise  of  that 
freedom  which  was  the  privilege  of  the  humblest  of  her  sub- 
jects, her  whole  existence  was  passed  in  being  made  in 
turns  the  idol  or  the  victim  of  those  persons  who  constituted 
her  the  butt  of  their  ambition  or  selfishness.  Hardly  had 
she  drawn  her  first  breath  at  Linlithgow,  ere  Henry  VIII, 
takino-  advantaoe  of  the  distracted  state  of  Scotland,  throuoh 
his  ambassador,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  boldly  demanded  her  as  a 
wife  for  his  son,  the  Prince  Edward ;  and  openly  declared 
his  intention  to  invade  Scotland  both  by  sea  and  land,  unless 
the  infant  queen  were  j)laced  within  his  power,  and  on  his 
own  conditions.  As  a  consequence  of  this  infomous  decla- 
ration, ]\Iary  of  Lorraine  was  driven  to  have  recourse  to  a 
measure  which  had  the  immediate  efiect  of  changing  the 
whole  tenor  of  her  daughter's  existence;  whereby  she,  in 
fact,  created  a  dan<2;or  as  oreat  as  that  airainst  ^^'hicll  she 
sought  protection.     Thus,  in  order  to  avoitl  tlie  persecution 
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of  Henry  of  Eiigiand,  she  sought  the  caid  of  his  rival, 
Henry  II  of  France.  State  policy,  however,  compelled  the 
queen  regent,  for  the  moment,  to  keep  her  intention  secret, 
and  to  apparently  concur  in  Henry  VIII's  views.  She  ac- 
cordingly entered  into  a  treaty  with  him  on  the  21st  July, 
1543,  which  was  duly  ratified  at  Holyrood  on  the  23rd 
August  following,  whereby  the  hand  of  Mary  was  pledged 
to  Edward,  the  iiiiT  fiancee  being  then  of  the  mature  age  of 
eight  months.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  contract,  it 
was  felt  on  both  sides  to  be  a  mere  shadow  without  a  sub- 
stance, one  consequence  of  which  was  the  bitter  animosity 
of  Henry  towards  Scotland  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  the 
continuance  of  his  policy  by  the  Lord  Protector  Somerset, 
who  signalised  the  advent  of  the  youthful  bridegroom,  Ed- 
ward VI,  to  the  throne  of  England  by  invading  the  domi- 
nions of  his  infant-betrothed  bride. 

The  result  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pinkie,  on  the  9  th 
Sept.  1547,  decided  the  fate  of  Mary,  then  in  her  fifth  year, 
as  her  mother  lost  no  time  in  renewing  the  negotiations 
with  Henry  of  France,  which  resulted  in  the  royal  child 
being,  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor  Arran  and  the  nobles 
of  Scotland,  betrothed  to  Henry's  eldest  son,  the  Dauphin 
Francis,  and  in  her  embarking  for  France  on  the  7th  August, 
1548,  accompanied  by  her  suite. 

To  the  French  king  this  acquisition  was  a  perfect  god- 
send, a  masterstroke  of  policy,  which  bid  fair  to  realise  the 
ambitious  views  he  had  entertained  since  the  birth  of  Mary, 
viz.  to  bring  the  kingdoms  of  France,  Scotland,  and  England, 
under  one  rule,  by  effecting  a  marriage  between  his  son, 
Francis,  and  Mary  of  Scotland.  The  early  decease  of  Ed- 
ward VI  must,  therefore,  have  almost  seemed  to  Henry  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence  to  promote  his  views. 
His  confidence  in  his  plan  was  further  politically  justified 
by  the  subsequent  union  of  Mary  of  England  with  Philip  of 
Spain,  and  the  remote  chance  of  their  having  issue ;  as  well 
as  by  the  fact  that  the  divorce  of  Katherine  of  Arragon 
having  been  repealed  by  Parliament,  and  Mary  thereby 
legitimised,  the  effect  of  it  was  to  attaint  Ehzabeth  with 
bastardy;  whereby,  in  his  opinion,  Mary  of  Scotland  would, 
ipso  facto,  become  next  in  the  line  of  inheritance  to  the 
throne  of  England,  notwithstanding  the  preference  given  by 
the  will  of  Henry  VIII  to  the  posterity  of  his  youngest  sister 
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before  I\Taiy  in  the  reversion  of  the  English  crown.  These 
views  Henry  did  not  hesitate  to  express  so  early  as  1553, 
in  his  correspondence  with  Anthony  de  Noailles,  his  ambas- 
sador at  the  British  court. 

The  establishment  in  England  of  the  Eonian  Catholic  reli- 
gion by  Queen  Mary,  and  the  well-known  tendency  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  towards  the  Reformed  Church,  were  addi- 
tional motives  for  inducing  the  king  of  France  to  conclude 
that,  in  the  event  of  Mary  of  England's  decease  without 
issue,  his  daughter-in-law,  as  queen  of  Scotland,  professing 
the  Romish  religion,  and  supported  by  a  French  army,  would 
be  readily  accepted  by  the  English  nation  as  their  queen. 

That  such  was  his  policy  is  further  and  conclusively  shewn 
by  the  fact  of  his  having,  on  the  4th  April,  1558,  obtained 
from  the  youthful  Mary  of  Scotland  her  signature  to  an 
instrument  granting  him  and  his  heirs  the  succession  to  the 
realm  of  Scotland,  and  all  her  rights  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, should  she  die  without  issue.  A  few  days  after  this 
was  executed,  viz.  on  Sunday  the  24  th  April,  Mary  was  mar- 
ried, at  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  to  Francis  the  Dauphin. 

In  honour  of  this  event  Henry  caused  two  medals  to  be 
struck,  of  different  sizes.  These  are  here  referred  to  simply 
as  the  first  of  a  series  subsequently  struck  at  the  royal  mint 
in  Paris ;  whence,  indeed,  every  known  seal,  medal,  or  coin, 
representing  Francis  and  Mary  as  king  and  queen  of  Eng- 
land, was  issued.  One  of  the  most  interesting  writers  upon 
Mary  Stuart  erroneously  supposed  the  marriage  medallion 
before  mentioned  to  have  been  struck  at  the  mint  in  the 
Canongate  at  Edinburgh.  All  question  on  that  point  was, 
however,  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery,  in  18 40,  of  the  original 
dies  at  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies,  Paris,  and  from  which  the 
impression  of  the  larger  medallion  was  taken.  The  smaller 
silver  coin,  dated  1558,  was  however,  it  is  believed,  struck 
at  Edinburgh  to  commemorate  the  marriage;  as  was  a  gold 
medid  now  to  be  found  in  the  Sutherland  cabinet  in  the 
Advocate's  Library,  Edinburgh,  which  bears  date  1558,  and 
resembles  tlie  Paris  wedding  medallion  on  the  obverse,  with 
the  two  heads,  " Respectani" ;  the  reverse  and  legend,  how- 
ever, being  altogether  different. 

On  the  17th  of  November  following,  Mary  Queen  of 
Eno-land  died:  and  that  fact  having  been  communicated  to 
Henry  by  his  ambassador  at  London  with  the  utmost  speed. 
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the  king  lost  no  time  in  taking  steps  to  Lay  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  Britannic  empire  on  l)ehalf  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  as  the  rightful  representative  of  Henry  VIl; 
"and  therefore/'  according  to  Speed,  "as  the  nearest  in 
blood,  and  lawful  heire  to  the  crowne  of  England,  he  caused 
by  proclamation,  in  Paris,  her  style  to  be  published  under 
the  names  of  '  Mary  Queen  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land,' and  caused  the  arms  of  England  to  be  joined  with 
Scotland  and  France,  which  the  Dolphin  and  shee  did  both 
use  on  their  scales,  tapestry,  and  other  adornments,  which 
caused  great  troubles  (saith  Leslie)  betwixt  the  kingdoms 
of  England,  France,  and  Scotland."  {Vide  Speed's  Succes- 
sion of  England  Monarchs,  book  9,  p.  860.  London,  1850.) 
This  proclamation  is  further  alluded  to  in  the  Memoh^s  of 
Lord  Burghley  (voL  ii,  p.  33),  where  mention  is  made  that 
Mary,  the  Dauphin's  wife,  and  queen  of  Scotland,  had  been 
publicly  decorated  with  the  additional  titles  and  the  proper 
armorial  insignia  of  a  queen  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  and 
the  detail  thus  proceeds  :  "  In  the  eye  of  a  discerning  states- 
man, the  designs  of  the  French  and  of  the  Catholics  every- 
where could  not  possibly  have  been  more  significantly  dis- 
played than  in  the  assumption  of  the  title  and  arms  of 
queen  of  England  and  Ireland  by  Mary  at  the  moment  of 
Elizahetlis  succession" 

The  manner  in  which  the  arms  of  England  first  appear  to 
have  been  assumed  by  Mary  was  as  "  Baron  and  Femme." 
In  the  first  was  the  coat  of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  which 
occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  shield,  whilst  the  lower  half 
contained  that  of  Mary.  This  impaled,  quarterly,  1,  the 
arms  of  Scotland ;  2,  the  arms  of  England ;  the  3rd  as  the 
2nd;  the  4th  as  the  1st.  Over  all,  half  an  escutcheon  of 
pretence  of  England;  the  sinister  half  being,  as  it  were,  ob- 
scured or  cut  off.  "  Perhaps  so  given,"  says  Strype,  "  to 
denote  that  another"  (and  who  should  that  be  but  Queen 
EHzabeth)  "  had  gotten  possession  of  the  crown  in  her  pre- 
judice." One  of  those  escutcheons  being  brought  out  of 
France,  and  delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal, 
he  referred  it  to  the  heralds,  who  found  the  same  to  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  queen's  majesty,  her  state  and  dignity.  This 
decision  may  be  seen  in  Strype's  Annals  (vol.  i,  p.  12). 
"  Hence,"  says  Camden  (p.  34),  "flowed,  as  from  a  fountain, 
all  the  calamities  wherein  she  (Mary)  was  afterwards 
wrapped." 
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The  news  of  this  assumption  l)y  ^Lary  readied  Enghind 
early  in  January  155",  and  is  thus  noticed  by  Lord  Burghley 
in  his  ])iary  of  the  1  Gth  January  in  that  year  :  "  The  Dol- 
phin of  France  and  his  wife,  the  Queen  of  Scots,  did,  hy  the 
style  of  king  and  queen  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland, 
grant  to  the  Lord  Fleming  certain  things,"  etc. 

From  the  data  which  exist,  and  the  course  adopted  by 
Henry  II,  it  is  clear  he  did  not  content  himself  with  the 
mere  assumption  by  Mary  of  the  title  and  arms  of  queen  of 
England ;  but  that  it  was  intended  to  follow  up  those  claims 
by  taking  possession  of  England  with  the  aid  of  Scotland, 
dethroning  Elizabeth,  and  in  her  stead  elevating  Mary.  ( Vide 
Lord  Burghley 's  3Ieinoirs,  p.  33.) 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  doubtless  very  materially 
expedited  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth,  wdiich  took  place  at 
Westminster  on  the  15th  Januarj^  155|.  Elizabetli's  posi- 
tion at  this  period  was  far  from  satisfactory.  She  was  with- 
out friends,  allies,  or  money ;  at  war  with  France,  and  Scot- 
land in  the  power  of  the  Dauphin  and  Mary.  Peace, 
therefore,  became  an  indispensable  necessity  for  her,  and  it 
was  happily  concluded  at  Chateau  Cambresis  on  the  2nd 
April  following. 

All  Elizabeth's  remonstrances,  however,  against  the  assump- 
tion by  ]\Iary  of  the  title  of  queen  of  England  were  in  vain, 
and  seemed  but  to  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  desire 
of  the  French  king  to  maiiitain  it.  No  better  indication 
can  be  adduced  of  this  stolid  determination  on  the  part  of 
Henry  than  the  fact  that  wdthin  a  few  days  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  before-mentioned  peace,  he  caused  the  great 
seal  of  Francis  and  Llary  to  be  prepared  at  the  royal  mint 
at  Paris,  and  to  be  forwarded  direct  to  Mary  of  Lorraine. 
By  a  singular  coincidence  it  w^as  sent  in  the  same  ship  which 
conveyed  Mary's  implacable  enemy,  John  Knox,  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  landed  on  the  2nd  May,  1559.  This  fact 
appears  in  the  following  letter  from  John  Knox  to  Pailton 
(Sadler's  State  PaiJers)  :  "  It  is  most  assured  that  such  a 
jewel,  the  great  seal,  with  the  usurped  arms  of  England 
quartered,  is  lately  come  to  our  realm ;  but  it  is  kept  a  mar- 
vellous secret.  It  Avas  sent  in  the  month  of  ]\Iay,  in  the 
same  ship  in  which  I  came  to  Scotland,  and  was  shewn  to 
me  in  great  secresy." 

As  any  notion  of  attacking  England  by  sea  was  wholly 
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out  of  the  question,  Henry  endeavoured  to  hit  on  some  ex- 
pedient whereby  he  might  he  enabled  to  send  an  army  into 
ScotLand  under  pretence  of  supporting  the  authority  of  the 
Regent  Mary.  Accordingly,  in  May  1589,  directions  were 
given  her  by  Henry  to  declare  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  Scotland:  one  immediate  consequence  of  which 
was  to  create  that  body  of  Protestants  known  as  "  The  Con- 
gregation," who,  desirous  of  testifying  their  determined  oppo- 
sition to  the  regent's  proclamation,  hastily  collected  an  armed 
force,  with  which  they,  in  the  month  of  June  following, 
vainly  endeavoured  to  besiege  Perth. 

So  matters  stood  at  that  time,  and  all  seemed  progressino* 
favourably  towards  the  development  of  Henry's  views, which 
he  further  supported  by  raising  a  large  body  of  troops  ready 
to  be  sent  to  Scotland  the  moment  the  marriage  of  Philip 
to  his  sister,  and  that  of  Madame  Marguerite  with  Philibert 
of  Savoy,  had  taken  place.  The  month  of  July  following 
was  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  these  solemnities,  in 
honour  of  which  a  grand  tournament  was  to  be  held  at  the 
Palace  of  the  Tournelles,  Paris;  and  to  which,  on  the  lOtli 
July,  Mary  was  borne  in  a  triumphal  car  emblazoned  with 
the  royal  escutcheons  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  preceded 
by  the  two  heralds  (both  Scots)  of  her  husband  Francis  and 
the  king,  apparelled  with  the  arms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  crying  in  a  high  voice, "  Place !  place  pour  la  Peine 
d'Angleterre  !" 

Such  was  the  progress  made  by  Henry  in  giving  effect  to 
his  wishes,  when  his  dreams  of  victory  and  aggrandisement 
were  on  the  same  day  brought  to  a  fatal  termination  by  his 
jousting  with  the  Count  of  Montgomery,  and  Francis  the 
iJauphin  thereby  became  "  Francis  H,  king  of  France  and 
Scotland." 

Mary's  perfect  approval  of  the  schemes  of  her  late  royal 
father-in-law  fully  appears  from  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris,  who,  as  early  as  the  first  week  of  Mary's  acces- 
sion to  her  new  dignity  as  queen  of  France,  thus  wrote  to 
Elizabeth  :  "  I  am  informed  that  the  young  French  queen, 
since  the  death  of  the  French  king,  Henry,  hath  written 
unto  Scotland  that  God  had  provided,  notwithstanding  the 
malice  of  her  enemies,  that  she  is  queen  of  France  and  Scot- 
land both,  and  trusts  ere  long  to  be  queen  of  England."  The 
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ooiTCctiiess  of  this  surmise  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than 
by  the  fact  tliat  one  of  the  first  events  of  the  new  reign  was 
the  preparation  of  a  new  great  seal  at  the  Paris  mint,  on  the 
obverse  of  which  Francis  and  Mary  (each  wearing  a  crown, 
and  both  holding  a  sceptre  in  either  hand)  are  clothed  in 
royal  robes,  and  represented  side  by  side;  each  seated  on  a 
chair  of  state  placed  under  a  canopy  semee  with  fleurs-de- 
lys;  their  feet  resting  on  a  separate  cushion  with  tassels, 
beneath  which  is  the  date  1559.  The  legend  round  the  ob- 
verse is  "  Franciscus  et  Maria  D.  G-.  R.  E.  Francor.,  Scot., 
Angl.,  et  Hyber.";  and  the  seal  was  in  like  manner  remitted 
to  Scotland, where  its  obverse  still  remains;  the  reverse  hav- 
ing been,  in  all  likelihood,  destroyed.  There  is  a  cast  of  the 
obverse,  with  its  probable  reverse,  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  seal  was  noticed  by  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  in  his 
letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  14th  Sept.  1559,  wherein 
he  wrote  :  "  I  am  informed  that  there  is  lately  sent  a  seal 
into  Scotland  with  the  arms  of  England,  France,  and  Scot- 
land quartered,  bearing  this  style, '  Fran,  et  Mar.  D.  G.,  Fra., 
Scot.,  Anglise  et  Hibernise  Eex  et  Regina.'  The  same  arms 
are  also  graven  on  the  French  queen's  plate ;  for  the  more 
certainty  whereof  Mr.  Peter  Mewlas  and  I,  at  our  being 
together  at  the  court,  were  one  day  served  with  the  like  at 
dinner,  whereof  I  thought  good  to  advertize  your  majesty." 
Sir  Nicholas  Throomorton  aoain  alluded  to  the  seal  in  his 
letter  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  dated  Paris,  20th  October,  1559: 
"  I  have  received  one  letter  from  you  wherein  you  sent  me 
a  remembrance  for  getting  knowledge  of  the  French  queen's 
seal  for  Scotland,  which  as  you  say — so  do  I — is  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  I  cannot  learn  thereof  otherwise  than  I 
have  written  heretofore,  which  I  have  had  confirmed  as  good 
news,  that  it  hath  been  at  the  hands  of  the  engraver." 

Both  Francis  and  Mary  being  on  their  accession  mere 
juippets  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  those  statesmen  resolved  not  to  abate  the  pre- 
parations already  made  for  maintaining  Mary's  claim  to  the 
English  throne.  Accordingly  they  directed  the  Queen  Re- 
gent to  at  once  make  a  truce  with  the  confederates,  and  to 
adopt  such  other  measures  as  they  deemed  necessary  for  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  their  intentions  ;  in  this  they 
were,  however,  foiled  by  the  treachery  of  the  Earl  of  Arran, 

who  communicated   their  plans   to  the  English   ministers, 
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and  thereby  enabled  them  to  take  steps  to  defeat  the  in- 
tended object.  As  a  measure  of  precaution  the  Queen 
Dowager  fortified  Leith,  and  partly  garrisoned  it  with  the 
small  body  of  French  soldiers  who  had  come  to  her  aid.  To 
meet  this  difficulty  the  Protestants  again  appealed  to  Eliza- 
beth, who  eagerly  complied  with  their  wishes,  and  in  the 
October  following  the  allied  forces  besieged  Leith,  the  object 
being  to  complete  its  reduction  before  the  arrival  of  addi- 
tional troops  from  France. 

The  intention  of  the  Guises  to  dispatch  further  forces  to 
Scotland  will  be  found  specially  mentioned  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton  in  the  following  extract  from  his  letter  to  Sir 
William  Cecil,  dated  Blois,  10  November,  1559.  "For  the 
rest  I  can  as  yet  learn  nothing.  The  bruit  of  the  French 
great  preparations  towards  Scotland  continues  still."  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  preventing  the  intended  expedition, 
the  court  of  France  sent  ambassadors  to  Elizabeth  to  per- 
suade her  to  withdraw  her  troops  ;  but  she,  comprehending 
the  reason,  viz.,  to  give  Francis  the  liberty  of  making  him- 
self master  in  Scotland,  that  he  might  afterwards  with  the 
greater  ease  attack  England,  not  only  refused  to  do  so,  but 
published  a  manifesto  to  show  tlie  indispensable  necessity 
she  was  under  to  drive  the  French  troops  out  of  Scotland. 
The  Amboise  conspiracy  breaking  out  in  March,  1560,  the 
Guises  found  themselves  unable  to  carry  out  the  favourite 
project  they  had  formed  with  respect  to  Scotland,  and  were 
compelled  to  defer  the  execution  of  it  to  a  more  convenient 
time  ;  consequently  Francis  II,  having  declared  to  Elizabeth 
his  wish  for  peace,  plenipotentiaries  were  sent  on  both  sides 
to  Berwick-on-Tw^eed,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1560,  where  the 
preliminaries  of  a  treaty  between  England,  France,  and 
Scotland,  were  signed,  and  the  treaty  itself  concluded  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  9th  of  July  following,  and  commemorated 
by  a  silver  medal. 

This  medal  was  another  production  of  the  Paris  mint, 
whereon  Francis  was  represented  on  the  obverse  in  bold 
relief  with  the  proud  and  unique  legend,  "  Franciscus  D.  G. 
Franc,  et  Scot.  Hex,"  without  the  slightest  allusion  to  Mary, 
whilst  on  the  reverse  were  two  cornucopife  filled  with  flowers, 
surmounted  by  two  miniature  busts, one  representing  Francis, 
his  head  adorned  wdth  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  the  other 
Mary,  unthout  the  laurel.     A  large  F,  surmounted  by  the 
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crown  of  France,  appears  between  the  tw^o  cornucopia),  and 
at  the  foot,  tlie  date  15G0,  "Pax  cum  AngHs."  A  more 
complete  or  impudent  ignoring  of  Mary's  position  as  Queen 
Eegnant  of  Scothmd  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

That  it  was  so  considered  would  appear  from  a  silver 
coin  subsequently  issued  in  the  same  year  and  which  de- 
serves especial  notice  for  two  reasons,  viz.,  1.  The  omission 
to  claim  the  right  to  England ;  and  2.  The  introduction  of 
]\Iary's  name  as  queen.  The  legend  on  the  reverse  being 
"  Fran,  et  Mar.  D.  G.,  R.  R.,  Franco.  Scoto.  2,"  and  the  arms 
of  England  excluded  from  the  escutcheon. 

By  the  fifth  article  of  this  treaty  it  was  declared  (inter 
alia)  that  the  King  and  Queen  of  France  and  Scotland 
should  not  assume  the  title  and  arms  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  England  and  Ireland  for  the  futm^e,  and  that  all  acts 
passed  with  those  titles  should  be  repealed  or  deemed  of  no 
value. 

On  the  death  of  Francis  at  Orleans  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember (15G0)  following,  the  Lorraine  princes  seeing  no  op- 
portunity to  execute  the  project  of  obtaining  England  by 
the  way  of  Scotland,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  arms  of 
France,  advised  Mary  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  gave  her 
several  directions  for  her  conduct,  and  among  them  one  to 
"  quit  the  title  of  Queen  of  England." 

In  consequence  of  the  unforeseen  course  of  events  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  the  ambitious  dreams  of  France  were 
dissipated.  The  great  seal  of  Francis  and  Mary  necessarily 
became  useless,  and  was  soon  forgotten  ;  and  but  for  mere 
accident  would,  in  all  probability,  never  have  again  come  to 
light.  This  passing  allusion  to  it  may,  however,  I  trust,  find 
a  proper  resting-place  in  our  Journal,  and  possibly  form  a 
useful  reference  in  time  to  come  for  those  who  may  feel  an 
interest  in  tliis  phase  of  the  eventful  life  of"  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots." 
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The  suu  shone  briohtly  on  the  morn  in  o-  of  the  4th  of 
November,  1359,  on  a  noble  company  that  issued  from  the 
gates  of  CaLais.  Edward  III  of  England,  accompanied  b}^  the 
favourite  hero  of  her  people,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  of  her  chosen  warriors,  flushed  with  the 
late  successes  of  Cressyand  Poictiers,were  about  to  bend  their 
way  through  Picardy  to  the  siege  of  Rheims.  Among  these 
warriors  was  Geoftrey  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry; 
and  holding  a  higher  position  in  the  host  was  Sir  John 
Dalyngrudge  of  East  Grinstead,  who  had  joined  the  army 
at  the  command  of  his  sovereign,  Edward  III;  and  hoped, 
of  course,  to  obtain  glory  and  riches  under  two  such  distin- 
guished leaders.  His  son  Edward,  then  thirteen  years  of 
age,  no  doubt  accompanied  him  as  squire,  and  served 
through  that  campaign  which  consolidated  England's  power 
on  the  Continent  for  many  years.  The  office  of  squire  was 
usually  performed  by  young  aspirants  for  the  knighthood, 
and  was  often  held  by  the  son  of  the  knight.  Thus  Chaucer 
introduces  the  squire  in  his  Canterhury  Tales, — 

"  Witli  him  there  was  his  sone,  a  yonge  squier, 
A  lover  and  a  kisty  bachelor. 
He  had  been  sometime  chevachie 
In  Flanders,  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  well  as  of  so  litel  space. 
In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  ladies  grace." 

He  goes  on  to  describe  his  accomplishments  : 

"  Wei  coLide  he  sit  on  hors,  and  fayre  ride  ; 
He  cou.de  songes  raake,  and  wel  endite, 
Joust,  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pom^traie  and  write ; 
Curteis  he  was,  lowly  and  serviceable, 
And  carved  before. his  fader  at  the  table." 

From  this  description  we  learn  that  the  education  of  the 
knights  in  those  days  was  not  so  much  neglected  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  suppose.  The  campaign  being  over,  and 
peace  concluded,  we  find  him,  eight  years  later,  in  one  of  the 
companies  of  Free  Companions,  under  Sir  Robert  Knowles, 
whose  shield  is  sculptured  over  the  southern  postern.     This 
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knight  is  styled  by  au  old  French  author  "  le  veritable  de- 
mon de  la  guerre";  and  if  the  author  resided  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, he  had,  no  doubt,  ample  reason  for  his  fear  of  Sir 
Robert,  who  fixed  his  headquarters  atDerval,  where  he  lived 
in  great  state,  surrounded  by  his  captains  and  forces,  and 
whence  he  spread  devastation  over  the  northern  portion  of 
France.     These  Free  Companions  were  composed  of  those 
military  adventurers  in  the  army  of  Edward   who  found 
themselves  debarred  from  the  prosecution  of  the  noble  art 
of  war  by  the  peace  of  Bretaigne ;  and  being  dispersed  into 
the  strongholds  of  the  kingdom,  refused  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  united  to  seek,  in  the  excitement  of  predatory 
excursions,  some  compensation  for  their  loss  of  employment. 
Many  names  of  noble  birth  are  found  on  the  rolls  of  these 
brigands,  and  many  Englishmen  of  name  and  reputation 
were  not  ashamed  to  head  the  companies,  which  soon  reached 
nearly  forty  thousand  men.  Their  services  were  often  eagerly 
invoked  by  the  petty  princes  of  Italy,  and  they  were  always 
ready  to  engage  in  any  cause  which  offered  adventure,  hard 
knocks,  and  ample  booty.    They  besieged  castles,  and  by  ex- 
acting large  ransoms  for  their  captives,  especially  for  the  ladies, 
they  realised  enormous  fortunes;   and  the  greater  depreda- 
tions they  committed  in  a  countr}^  the  more  easily  were  their 
ranks  recruited.    Their  numbers  soon  became  so  formidable 
to  France,  that  the  king  was  ol)liged  to  rid  himself  of  them 
by  a  7-use.   Peter  the  Cruel,  of  Castile,  had  rendered  himself 
feared  by  his  subjects  and  neighbours  by  his  cruelties;  and 
having  poisoned  his  queen,  a  daughter  of  France,  Du  Gues- 
clin  was  appointed  to  endeavour  to  combine  the  Free  Com- 
panions against  him.     He  found  no  difficulty  in  it;  and, 
marching  to  Avignon,  demanded  from  the  Pope  an  absolu- 
tion and  200,000  livres.    The  first  was  easily  ol)tained;  but 
the  Pope  did  not  like  the  latter  portion  of  the  demand.    "  I 
believe  my  fellows,"  cried  Du  Guesclin,  "  may  make  shift 
without  the  absolution,  but  the  money  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary"; and  he  made  him  and  his  cardinals  pay  it. 

After  Dalyngrudge  had  acquired  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money,  or  become  tired  of  so  harassing  a  life,  he  returned  to 
England.  The  first  notice  w(i  have  of  him  is  in  the  year  of 
Edward's  death,  when  he  levied  a  fine  on  his  manor  of  Har- 
rington. He  was  then  thirty-one  years  of  age,  and  had 
married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  de  Wardieu,  who 
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had  brought  him  in  dowry  the  manor  of  Bodiam.  In  1380 
he  appointed  one  of  a  great  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
estates  of  the  reahn,  and  the  expenses  of  the  household  of 
the  youthful  king;  and  in  1385  he  obtained  permission  from 
Richard  II  to  erect  the  castle  on  the  estate  of  his  wife.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  molested  in  his  residence,  and 
he  became  of  such  iuiportance  that  in  1390  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  concludins;  a  truce  between  the  kinos 
of  England  and  France.  In  the  same  year  he  was  one  of 
the  personages  who  affixed  their  seals  to  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  Pope  Boniface  IX,  to  which  three  dukes,  ten  earls, 
six  barons,  and  nine  knights  subscribed.  Two  years  later 
he  was  made  Governor  of  the  Tower  and  Gustos  of  London; 
but  being  suspected  of  being  too  lenient  to  the  Londoners, 
he  was  soon  superseded. 

The  license  to  fortify  the  castle  bears  date  1385,  and  runs 
thus  :  "  Goncerning  the  crenellating  of  a  manse.  The  king  to 
all  persons,  etc.,  greeting.  Know  that  we  have  granted  to  our 
beloved  and  faithful  Edward  Dalyngrudge,  Knight,  that  he 
may,  with  a  wall  of  stone  and  lime,  fortify  and  crenellate  the 
manse  of  his  manor  of  Bodiam,  near  the  sea,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  and  may  construct  and  make  thereby  a  castle  for 
the  defence  of  the  adjacent  country,  for  resistance  against 
our  enemies."  In  the  very  interesting  list  of  licenses  to 
fortify  houses,  this  is  the  first  and  almost  only  instance  of 
leave  being  given  to  make  a  castle.  The  term, "  for  resistance 
against  our  enemies,"  was  no  idle  one;  for  the  French  had, 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  repeatedly  ravaged  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hastings,  Fairlight,  and  Winchelsea;  and  eight 
years  previously  had  besieged  the  valiant  abbot  of  Battle  in 
that  town;  and  in  1380  they  burnt  Bye,  Winchelsea,  Hast- 
ings, and  Portsmouth.  Sir  Edward,  too,  especially  from  his 
former  deeds  in  the  north  of  France,  would  meet  with  scant 
pity  from  the  French  nobles  smarting  from  the  eiiects  of  the 
l)i]hio;e  and  insults  of  the  Enolish  freebooters. 

Of  the  modern  history  of  the  castle  there  is  little  to  re- 
late ;  and  that  little  will  follow  more  appropriately  our 
endeavours  to  reconstruct  the  building  on  the  foundations 
which  yet  remain  to  us,  to  raise  the  walls  again,  clear  off  the 
picturesque  ivy,  and  attempt  to  realise  it  as  it  was  under 
the  hands  of  Sir  Edward  Dalyngrudge,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1386.     This  will  recall  to  us  one  of  the   most   important 
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periods  of  England's  history,  for  Englishmen  always  look 
Lack  with  pride  on  the  men  who  conquered  at  Poictiers  and 
Cressy,who  carried  the  lions  of  England  over  half  of  France, 
and  first  quartered  the  lilies  of  France  on  the  British  shield, 
whence  they  Averc  removed  only  late  in  the  last  century. 
Any  little  insight,  therefore,  which  we  are  able  to  obtain  into 
their  domestic  life  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 

Bodiam  was  probably  the  first  example  of  a  regvdar  plan 
in  the  construction  of  English  castles  of  which  we  have 
notice.  It  departed  from  the  traditional  principle  of  keeps, 
donjons,  and  encircling  walls,  and  combined  at  once  the 
palace  of  the  feudal  lord  and  the  fortress  of  the  knight.  Sir 
Edward,  who  had  passed  most  of  his  best  years  in  France, 
had,  no  doubt,  there  learned  the  art  of  making  his  home 
comfortable  as  well  as  secure. 

The  Castle,  then,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Rother,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  perfect  moat,  which  is  about 
112  feet  wide  on  either  side.  The  moat  is  crossed  on  the 
north  side  by  a  causeway,  on  which  a  barbican  was  formerly 
placed,  and  of  which  some  ruins  still  remain.  This  was  an 
advanced  work  strengthened  with  a  portcullis,  and  was  of 
such  size  as  to  contain  a  suiiicient  number  of  men  to  pre- 
vent a  surprise.  It  was  also  commanded  by  the  entrance 
towers.  Between  the  barbican  and  the  Castle  was  the  draw- 
bridge, which  Cotton  says  "  instead  of  going  straight,  turned 
off  at  right  angles,  to  the  western  side  of  the  moat"  (cause- 
way). The  Castle  itself,  which  we  now  approach,  is  nearly 
square,  with  circular  towers  sixty-five  feet  high  at  the  four 
corners,  connected  by  embattled  curtains,  in  the  centre  of 
each  of  which  square  towers  rise  to  an  equal  height  with  the 
circular. 

The  gateway  is  a  majestic  structure,  composed  of  two 
flanking  towers,  defended  by  numerous  oiletts  for  arrows, 
embattled  parapets,  and  deep  machicolations,  whence  stones 
and  other  missiles  could  be  hurled  on  the  heads  of  an  attack- 
ing force.  Immediately  over  the  gateway  are  three  shields 
(recently  covered  by  ivy),  bearing  the  arms  of  Bodiam,  Dal- 
ryngrudge,  and  Wardieu.  The  ancestral  arms  were  often 
placed  over  the  principal  entrance  of  a  castle,  to  denote  the 
descent  of  the  owner.  Above  this  was  the  crest  of  the 
Dalryngrudges — a  unicorn  s  head.  A  huge  portcullis  still 
frowns  grimly  over  us  ns  we  enter  a  vaulted  chamber,  about 
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thirty  feet  by  ten,  at  the  intersections  of  the  groinings  of 
^vhich  are  openings  into  chambers  above,  through  which 
melted  lead,  pitch,  oil  or  water  could  be  showered  down  on 
assailants  below  ;  for,  the  first  door  and  portcullis  being 
passed,  there  was  another,  half  way  through  the  passage, 
and  yet  a  third,  to  be  overcome  before  entrance  could  be 
obtained  into  the  court-yard.  Mr.  Lower — no  mean  autho- 
rity— says,  "  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  instance  of  such 
multiplied  defences  in  the  gateway  of  a  castle  of  this  period," 
Having  passed  through  the  gateway  we  perceive  that  the 
latter  half  of  the  passage  supported  a  balcony.  The  southern 
side  of  the  quadrangle,  opposite,  is  occupied  by  the  win- 
dows of  the  great  hall,  with  oriel,  passage,  and  the  still  re- 
maining elegant  windows  of  the  l)uttery  and  kitchen.  The 
windows  of  the  west  side  have  mostly  some  portions  remain- 
ing, which  give  some  clue  to  the  disposition  of  the  eastern 
side.  The  \vhole  courtyard  was  surrounded  by  buildings, 
and  usually  of  two  stories  in  height.  This  is  evident  from 
the  double  row  of  fireplaces  and  places  for  beams. 

Turning  to  the  left  as  we  enter  the  quadrangle  we  find  a 
fine  series  of  chambers,  which  were  probably  the  apartments 
of  the  officers  of  the  fortress,  and  one  smaller  on  the  corner 
which  communicated  with  the  north-east  tower.  These 
towers  had  each  three  stories  of  hexagon[d  shaped  chambers. 
Proceeding  southward,  we  next  come  to  the  chapel,  which 
was  a  fine  room,  thirty  feet  by  eighteen.  It  was  lighted  by 
a  window  of  three  lights  over  the  altar  (which  still  remains 
in  a  dilapidated  condition),  and  probably  by  a  larger  one, 
looking  on  to  the  courtyard.  The  piscina  is  very  perfect, 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  is  a  hagioscopic  window, 
which  permitted  a  person  residing  in  the  north-east  tower 
to  view  the  elevation  of  the  host  during  the  celebration  of 
mass.  A  sacristy  is  attached  to  the  south  side  of  the  chapel, 
with  the  ambry  perfect,  the  mortices  for  the  hinges  and 
bolts  of  the  door  being  still  visible.  Above  the  sacristy  is 
a  small  chamber,  which  Cotton  and  Lower  both  call  a  priest's 
apartment.  I  must  differ  from  them,  as  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  an  oratory,  communicating  with  the  ladies'  apartment, 
as  there  are  no  conveniences  for  a  permanent  residence. 
The  window  opens  into  the  chapel,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
castle  might  there  perform  their  devotions  without  mixing 
with  the  motley  group  which  formed  the  castle  congregation. 
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We  find  from  Chaucer  that  such  oratories  were  common  in 
the  castles  of  those  days,  and  I  think  it  far  more  Hkely  that 
such  was  its  appropriation  than  to  suppose  that  a  priest 
would  be  content  to  pass  a  winter  in  the  weald,  in  a  room 
facing  the  east,  without  a  fireplace.  Next  the  chapel  comes 
the  residence  of  the  owner  of  the  castle  ;  and  the  first  apart- 
ments we  enter  have  been  termed  the  bower,  and  such  was 
probably  the  application.  They  were  pro])ably  the  rooms 
in  which  dame  Elizabeth  Dalyngrudge  received  her  lady 
guests  {circa  1390),  and  in  which  she  spent  her  spare  time, 
surrounded  by  her  maidens,  engaged  in  embroidery  or  other 
household  employment,  which,  with  the  lute  and  song,  whiled 
away  the  hours.  I'he  principal  sleeping  apartments  were  on 
the  first  story,  or  in  the  square  tower,  in  one  room  of 
which  are  two  curious  stone  cujDboards,  which  were  probably 
used  for  depositing  deeds,  jewels,  or  other  valuables.  Yet 
more  south  was  the  presence  chamber.  This  room  is  termed 
the  armoury  by  Burrel,  followed  by  Cotton  and  Lower,  but 
I  believe  that  it  was  the  presence  chamber,  in  which  the 
guests  assembled  previous  to  entering  the  banqueting  hall. 
This  was  always  adorned  with  the  richest  tapestry,  and  em- 
broidered cushions,  the  work  of  the  ladies  of  the  family  ;  it, 
as  well  as  the  hall,  had  usually  an  oriel  or  bay  window. 
Andrew  Borde,  the  eccentric  author  of  the  Wise  Men  of 
Gotham,  about  a  century  later,  gave  the  following  directions 
for  building  a  mansion.  "  Make  the  hall  of  such  a  fashion 
that  the  parlor  be  annexed  to  the  head  of  it,  and  the  but- 
tery and  pantry  at  the  lower  end  thereof,  and  the  cellar 
under  the  pantry,  set  somewhat  at  a  base.  The  kitchyn  set 
at  a  base  from  the  pantry  and  buttery  ;  coming  in  by  an 
entrance,  by  the  wall  of  the  buttery,  the  pastrie  and  larder 
annexed  to  the  kitchyn.  Then  divide  the  lodgings  by  the 
quadrinal  court  and  let  the  gatehouse  be  opposite,  or  against 
the  hall  door,  not  directly,  but  standing  a  base  of  the  gate- 
house in  the  front  entering  into  the  place."  The  old  quack 
doctor  of  Pevensey  must  have  had  a  similar  structure  to 
Bodiam  in  his  eye,  though,  perhaps,  it  never  attained  the 
dignity  of  having  a  "  pastrie."  This  presence  chamber  was  a 
necessary  appendage  to  a  castle  of  that  day,  and  unless  this 
apartment  was  it,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  assign  it  a  place.  Beyond 
this  was  a  room,  probably  the  private  apartment  of  the  lord  of 
the  castle,  and  at  the  south-east  angle  we  find  the  ])riii(M]ial 
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round  tower  with  a  groined  basement.     The  upper  stories 
probably   contained  domestic   offices.     From  the  presence 
chamber  we  pass  by  a  bay  passage  (the  foundations  of  which 
still  remain)  into  the  hall,  which  was  a  noble  room,  40  feet 
by  24  feet,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  was  a  raised  platform 
or  dais,  on  which  the  lord  and  his  principal  guests  dined. 
At  one  end  of  the  dais  was  a  window,  and  in  a  corner  be- 
hind the  bay  window  was  the  buffet,  where  the  plate  used 
at  table  was  kept.     Other  tables  and  benches  were  placed 
on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  which  was  covered  by  rushes,  for 
the  retainers  and  guests  of  a  lower  degree.     The  roof  was 
of  oak,  or  chestnut,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  small  turret  or 
aperture  to  carry  off  the  smoke  from  the  fire  which  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  on  a  raised  hearth.     The 
walls  were  covered  with  tapestry,  to  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  though  this  decoration  was  fast  being  superseded 
by  oak  pannelling.     The  principal  entrance  to  the  hall  in 
all  cases  in  which  traces  of  the  orio-inal  fittinos  have  been 
retained  was  at  the  lower  end,  where  a  space  was  parted  off 
by  a  screen,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  hall,  and 
supporting  a  gallery  in  which  minstrels  played  during  the 
feast.     In  the  centre  of  the  screen  were  double  doors,  com- 
municating with  the  kitchen,  buttery,  etc.     If  the  screen 
were  still  there,  and  we  were  to  pass  through  it,  we  should 
find  ourselves  in  a  passage  opening  at  one   end  into  the 
courtyard,  and  at  the  other  on  to  the  sally-port,  which  was  in 
the  southern  tower,  and  defended  by  a  portcullis,  from  which 
it  is  doubtful  whether  egress  was  by  means  of  a  drawbridge 
or  by  boats.    The  passage  in  the  tower  is  groined,  and  the  in- 
tersections are  armed  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  at  the 
principal  entrance.     There  are  two  chambers  above,  and 
from  the  top  of  the  tower,  a  charming  view  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rother  is  obtained.     The  buttery  hatch  consisted  here 
of  three  arches,  through  which  the  viands  passed  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  hall.    The  buttery  was  so  called,  because  the 
butts  and  bottles  of  wine  which  were  required  for  the  table 
were  kept  there,  not  because  butter  was  made  there,  as  I 
have  found  it  absurdly  stated  in  one  Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture.    The  minor  divisions  of  the  buttery,  pantry,  and 
cellar  which  probably  existed  here  are  just  traceable.     We 
now  pass  on  to  the  kitchen,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  which  communicated  with  the  round  tower 
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that  furnished  lodgings  for  the  officers  employed  in  these 
departments,  and  storage  for  the  stores.  The  kitchen  is  a 
fine  room  18  feet  square,  with  two  huge  fire[)laccs,  which  no 
doubt  blazed  merrily  on  many  a  festive  occasion.  Our  fore- 
fathers enjoyed  good  living,  and  though  their  dishes  varied 
much  from  those  wc  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  their  mode 
of  cookery  did  not  differ  much.     Chaucer  says — 

"  A  Cook  they  hadden  with  them  for  the  nonce, 
To  boil  the  chikenes  and  the  marrie  bones  ; 
And  Poudre  marchant,  tart,  and  galingale  : 
Wei  coude  he  knowe  a  draught  of  London  Ale. 
He  coude  roste,  and  sethe,  and  broil,  and  frie, 
Maken  mortrewes,  and  wel  bak  a  pie." 

The  oven  at  the  side  of  the  northern  fireplace  has,  no  doubt, 
done  good  service  on  many  occasions. 

The  other  buildings  at  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle  are 
more  conjectural  in  their  application.  I  fancy  the  two  first, 
next  the  kitchen,  to  have  been  the  servants'  hall  and  apart- 
ments ;  and  the  next  the  guard  chamber,  while  the  north-west 
corner  may  have  been  appropriated  to  stables,  stores,  and 
lodgings  for  the  men-at-arms  who  joined  the  garrison  of  the 
castle.  The  details  of  the  building  are  in  many  places  worthy 
of  notice  as  being  the  earliest  stage  of  the  adaptation  of 
Gothic  architecture  to  domestic  purposes.  The  windows  in 
the  buttery  and  kitchen  are  very  elegant,  as  are  also  the  ex- 
ternal lancets  of  the  round  towers.  The  corbels  of  the  vault- 
ings in  the  entrance  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  the  chimneys 
are  remarkable  both  for  their  eleoance  of  form  and  the  inoe- 
unity  of  their  construction.  It  is  quite  a  remarkable  feature 
that  almost  every  room  is  furnished  with  a  convenience. 

Such,  then,  was  Bodiam  in  the  day  of  its  power,  although 
now  there  is  little  more  presented  to  our  view  than  the  outer 
walls,  covered  with  ivy ;  and  I  can  tell  you  but  little  of  its 
history.  In  the  first  century  of  its  existence  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Lewknor,  who,  having  opposed  the 
usurpation  of  Richard  III,  was  attainted  of  high  treason, 
and  the  Castle  was  besieged  by  the  royal  forces,  under 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey.  The  eartli- works  in  the  field  north 
of  the  Castle  are  probably  due  to  this  period.  After  the 
overthrow  of  Richard  at  Bosworth,  Sir  Thomas's  attainder 
was  of  course  reversed,  but  it  was  not  until  1.V12  that  his 
sou  obtained  full  possession.     From  that  time  till  1643  the 
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Castle  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Lewknors,  who,  how- 
ever, never  resided  there  ;  and  in  that  year  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  under  Waller,  who,  after  he 
had  taken  Arundel  Castle,  dispatched  soldiers  to  take  away 
and  sell  all  the  materials  of  the  castles  of  the  Eoyalists  of 
Sussex.  Since  that  period  Bodiam  has  gradually  crumbled 
before  the  power  of  rain,  frost,  and  storm  ;  still,  even  now, 
in  the  two  hundred  and  eighteenth  year  of  its  ruin,  enough 
remains  to  shew  the  substantial  manner  in  which  the  feudal 
lords  of  the  time  of  the  Black  Prince  raised  their  mansions. 


STANTON   LACY   CHUECH,   SHROPSHIRE,   AND 
SAXON  ARCHITECTURE   IN   ENGLAND. 

BY   GORDON    M.    HILLS,    ESQ.,    HON.    TREASURER. 

Stanton  Lacy  Church  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
members  on  the  last  morning  of  the  Ludlow  Congress.  Its 
importance  as  an  example  of  Saxon  work  has  long  been 
recognised;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  doubt  whether  in  church  building  Saxon  work  had 
any  real  importance,  and  to  assert  that  buildings  of  archi- 
tectural character  had  no  existence  in  Saxon  England. 

Mr.  Rickman^  contended  against  those  who,  when  he  com- 
menced to  study  architecture,  classified  all  ancient  English 
architecture  having  semicircular  arches  as  Saxon,  and  he 
justly  said  that  such  a  classification  included  all  that  was 
truly  Norman.  He  thought  the  existence  of  real  Saxon  work 
of  very  early  date  probable,  though  not  ascertained.  He, 
nevertheless,  found  examples  of  church  work  whose  charac- 
teristics differed  from  Norman  architecture  so  as  to  enable 
them,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  called  Saxon,  and  to  be  dated 
before  a.d.  1000.  He  declined,  however,  the  attempt  to 
assign  a  more  approximate  date  to  any  of  them.  Mr.  Parker's 
valuable  additions  to  Packman's  work  greatly  increase  the 
original  list  of  early  examples ;  but  he  takes  occasion  to  pro- 
test that  there  is  strong  ground  for  believing  many  of  them 
to  be  subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  instancing  the  churches 
of  Jarrow  and  Monks'  Wcarmouth ;  whilst  one  example,  at 
least,  of  the  so-called  Saxon  church,  that  of  Bradford-on- 
Avon,  Wilts,  he  thinks  was  really  executed  in  the  twelfth 

'  Rickmiin,  (Jth  edit.,  p.  55. 
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century,  after  some  old-fashioned  example.  Stanton  Lacy 
Cliurcli  is  one  of  the  buildings  introduced  into  the  list  1>y 
Mr.  Parker,  with  two  good  woodcut  illustrations. 

Before  quitting  his  treatment  of  this  era,  Mr.  Parker  again 
says  '}  "  The  buildings  of  this  class  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
amined with  sutticient  care  to  be  arranged  in  chronological 
order.  They  may  be  considered  as  generally  belonging  to 
the  eleventh  century ;  and,  like  the  buildings  of  any  other 
century,  might  be  subdivided  into  early,  middle,  and  late; 
each  succeeding  generation,  or  an  interval  of  about  thirty 
years,  having  always  made  a  visible  change  in  the  style  of 
building."  And  again  :  "  There  is  great  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Pvickman  was  mistaken  in  fixing  so  early  a  date  as 
before  the  year  1000  to  this  class  of  buildings.  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  before  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  or  rather, 

perhaps,  before  the  year  1100 In  England  there  is  great 

reason  to  believe  that  the  earliest  churches  of  this  type  are 
those  which  were  built  by  order  of  King  Canute  after  he 
became  a  Christian,  when  we  are  told  by  the  chroniclers  that 
he  ordered  churches  to  be  built  of  stone  and  lime  in  all  the 
places  where  himself  or  his  father  had  burned  the  churches 
or  minsters  during  their  wars  with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It 
is  most  prol)able  that  the  churches  burnt  by  the  Danes  in 
their  wars  were  of  wood  only,  and  that  they  replaced  them 
with  stone,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day ;  and  these 
are  probably  the  earliest  stone  buildings  now  remaining  in 
England,  after  the  time  of  the  Romans."  In  England  "  there 
were  only  wooden  buildings  to  copy  from." 

Amongst  the  numerous  disciples  of  this  belief  it  is  com- 
mon to  quote  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  to  shew  that  in 
his  time,  and  long  before,  timber  alone  was  used  in  building. 
Passages  which  support  this  theory  are,  lib.  iii,  c.  4,  and  lib. 
V,  c.  20.  In  the  first  case,  St.  Ninias,  the  apostle  of  the 
Southern  Picts,  is  represented  to  have  built  a  church  which 
gave  to  the  place  the  name  of  "  White  House"  ("  Witherne" 
in  Galloway),  "because  he  there  l)uilt  a  church  of  stone, 
which  was  not  usual  among  the  Britons."  In  the  second 
case,  Naitan,  king  of  the  Picts,  sends  to  the  abbot  of  Wear- 
mouth  to  obtain  architects  who  should  build  him  a  church 
after  the  Roman  manner.  We  arc  expected  to  infer  that 
this  Roman  manner  was  only  a  method  of  stonebuilding  then 

»  Rickman,  6th  edit.,  pp.  99,  WO. 
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newly  introduced  at  Wearmoutb  from  Rome.  Another 
passage  in  Bede,  which  helps  the  theory,  is  lib.  iii,  c.  25, 
Avhere  Finan,  a  Scot,  builds  a  church  at  Lindisfarne,  wdiich, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Scots,  he  made,  not  of  stone,  but  of 
hewn  oak,  and  covered  it  with  reeds.  Afterwards  it  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  by  Archbishop  Theodore. 

A  fuller  reference  to  Bede's  pages  will,  I  think,  convince 
the  unprejudiced  that  the  sweeping  assertion  that  stone 
building  w^as  unknown  after  the  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Canute,  cannot  be  maintained.  Bede  is,  in  fact,  a  strong 
witness  in  opposition.  The  considerable  evidence  which  he 
gives  as  to  the  nature  of  church  and  monastic  buildings 
down  to  his  own  time,  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
received.  Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  his  testimony  may  be 
obtained  by  a  glance  at  the  map  of  England  (Plate  22),  on 
which  I  have,  I  believe,  marked  every  church  and  monastery 
designated  by  name  in  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History.  He 
often  alludes  to  the  building  and  founding  of  churches  in 
wdiole  districts,  without  naming  the  places;  but  these  dis- 
tricts are  included  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  which 
the  map  shews  to  have  been  dotted  with  churches  with 
whose  history  he  was  familiar.  These  churches,  witli  a  few 
exceptions,  are  Saxon  foundations ;  all  of  them  became  Saxon 
institutions,  and  the  country  they  cover  may  be  taken  to 
be  the  extent  of  the  Saxon  domination  in  Bede's  time.  In 
the  western  parts,  where  no  churches  are  marked,  or  are  only 
thinly  scattered,  the  non-Saxon  races  were  still  independent, 
or  else  their  Saxon  masters  were  too  few  amongst  them  to 
produce  Saxon  churches  in  any  number.  The  Britons,  as 
Bede  usually  styles  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
and  the  population  subject  to  the  Saxon  rulers  of  the  West 
Saxous  and  Mercia,  were  Christians.  Bede  tells  us  nothing 
of  their  church  organisation  in  his  time.  He  regards  them 
with  pity,  as  being  obstinately  opposed  to  some  of  the  ob- 
servances and  monastic  rules  in  which  he  had  been  bred; 
whilst  he  blamed  them  that  they  had  failed  to  instruct  the 
Saxons  amongst  them,  who  were  yet  pagans. 

Bede's  incidental  notices  refer,  therefore,  to  Saxon  build- 
ings; and  in  his  eyes  it  is  certain  they  were  many  of  them 
the  reverse  of  mean  and  barbarous.  I  venture  to  think  his 
scattered  allusions  to  buildings  well  worthy  of  a  careful 
review  in  a  collected  form,  and  have  accordingly  gathered 
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together  all  that  occur  in  Bctle's  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 
here  submit  them,  beginning  with  the  southern  sites.  It  \\ill 
be  remembered  that  Bede  finished  writing  this  book  in  the 
year  731,  at  which  date,  therefore,  the  following  little  his- 
tories terminate. 

In  Bede's  knowledge  Canterbury  had  five  churches, — 1st, 
St.  Martin's,  to  the  east  of  the  city,  built  whilst  the  Romans 
were  still  in  the  island,  and  used  by  Bertha,  the  Christian 
queen  of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kcnt,wdien  St.  Augustine  arrived 
in  597.  St.  Augustine  himself  used  it  until,  on  the  conver- 
sion of  the  king,  the  saint  was  allowed  "  to  build  or  repair 
churches  in  all  places."  2nd.  St.  Saviour's,  also  a  church 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Christians.  Augustine  refitted  it,  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  holy  Saviour,  and  established  there  the  resi- 
dence of  himself  and  his  successors.  It  was  within  the  city, 
and  is  called  by  Bede  the  Church  of  Canterbury.  In  his 
time  were  still  preserved  in  it  a  large  gold  cross  and  a  golden 
chalice,  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  altar,  brought  there  by 
Paulinus,  ar(^hl)ishop  of  York;  as  w^ell  as  numerous  other 
rich  goods  of  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria.  Edwin  having 
been  slain  in  battle  in  633,  in  the  confusion  which  ensued 
in  the  north,  Paulinus  took  refuge  in  Kent.  3rd.  The 
Church  of  the  Four  crowned  Martyrs,  also  within  the  city. 
Its  origin  is  not  recorded.  It  narrowdy  escaped  destruction 
when  a  great  confingration  occurred  in  the  city,  about  a.d. 
619,  and  this  is  the  only  notice  we  have  of  it.  4th.  The 
church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  S.  Augustine  established  a 
monastery  to  the  east  of  the  city,  and  in  it  King  Ethelbert 
erected  this  church.  He  enriched  it  with  donations.  The 
erection  seems  to  have  occupied  some  time ;  and  this  argues 
an  important  building,  w^orthy  of  a  royal  founder ;  so  that 
it  was  not  consecrated  till  the  time  of  Laurentius,  the  next 
archbishop.  St.  Augustine,  at  his  death,  in  consequence  of 
its  unfinished  state,  was  buried  outside  this  church.  After 
the  dedication  the  body  was  removed,  and  buried  in  the 
north  porch,  wdth  a  tomb  over  it  bearing  an  inscription, 
which  is  given  at  length  by  Bede.  In  6 1 9  Archbishop  Lau- 
rentius was  buried  in  the  same  porch;  and  in  624  Mellitus, 
his  successor,  was  laid  by  him.  In  this  porch  were  buried 
all  their  successors,  Justus,  Honorius,  and  Deusdedit,  down 
to  Theodore.  Theodore  and  his  successor,  Berthwald,  died 
in  Bede's  lifetime ;  and  they  were  buried  within  the  church 
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because  the  porch  could  contain  no  more.  Over  the  body 
of  Theodore  was  a  tomb,  and  inscribed  on  it  an  epitaph  of 
thirty-four  heroic  verses.  Ethelbert,  in  616,  and  his  queen, 
Bertha,  were  buried  in  another  porch,  called  St.  Martin's,  in 
the  same  church.  Almost  in  the  midst  of  this  church,  says 
Bede,  is  an  altar  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Pope 
Greo-ory,  at  which  every  Saturday  their  service  is  solemnly 
performed  by  the  priest  of  that  place.  The  fifth  church  was 
dedicated  to  the  holy  Mother  of  God.  It  was  built  by  Ead- 
bald,  the  son  of  Ethelbert,  and  consecrated  before  624  by 
Archbishop  Mellitus.  It  was  in  the  monastery  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  therefore  near  to  the  church  last  noticed.  In 
this  church  of  St.  Mary,  Hadrian,  the  learned  abbot  of  the 
monastery,  was  buried  in  709;  being  succeeded  in  the 
abbacy  by  Albinus,  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Bede. 

It  will  at  once  occur  to  my  readers  that  the  first,  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth  of  these  churches  are  still  represented  by 
church  buildings,  viz.,  1st,  St.  Martin's  Church;  2nd,  the 
Cathedral ;  and  4th  and  5th,  the  Monastery  of  St.  Augustine. 

The  only  other  establishment  specified  by  Bede  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  tlie  Monastery  of  Eaculph  (Reculver).  He 
merely  mentions  of  it,  that  its  abbot,  Berthwald,  a  learned 
and  able  ecclesiastic  and  monk,  succeeded  to  the  archbishop- 
ric in  690.  We  have  to  learn  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
what,  doubtless,  Bede  knew,  that  this  monastery  owed  its 
origin  to  King  Egbert, who  gave  the  place  to  Bass,  the  mass- 
priest,  that  he  might  build  a  minster  thereon. 

Rochester  next  claims  attention.  Bede  writes  that  the 
place  was  called  "  Rhofescester"  by  the  English  nation,  from 
one  Rhof,  formerly  the  chief  man  of  it.  In  Bede's  time  it 
contained  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  It  was  built 
from  the  foundation  by  King  Ethelbert,  and  endowed  by 
him.  The  first  bishop  of  it  was  Justus,  who  was  appointed 
by  St.  Augustine  about  604.  In  644,  PauHnus,  once  arch- 
bishop of  York,  but  afterwards  bishop  of  Rochester,  died  on 
the  10th  of  October,  and  was  interred  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
same  church.  In  676  the  churches  of  Kent  were  ravaged 
by  the  ]\Iercians,  and  this  one  of  Rochester  is  specifically 
named.  All  things  were  carried  ofii"  from  it,  so  that  Putta, 
its  bishop,  wdio  had  been  famous  for  his  extraordinary  skill 
in  the  Roman  style  of  church  music,  himself  retired  into 
Mcrcia.     Cuichelni  was  then  consecrated  to  the  sec ;  but  he 
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departed  for  want  of  necessaries,  and  Gebinuiid  succeeded. 
Before  695  To])ias,  a  most  learned  prelate,  a  disciple  of 
Archbishop  Theodore  and  Abljot  Hadrian,  had  succeeded 
Gebmund.  He  died  in  726,  nine  years  before  Bede's  dcatJi, 
and  was  buried  in  the  porch  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  which 
he  had  built  within  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  for  his  own 
burial-place. 

Of  St.  Paul's,  London,  the  details  are  very  meagre.  Ethcl- 
bert,  tlie  founder  of  the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester, 
and  sovereign  over  all  the  Saxon  princes  as  far  north  as  the 
Humber,  built  this  church.  London  was  then  the  capital 
of  the  East  Saxons.  Earconwald,  made  bishop  of  London 
about  675,  is  reported  to  have  been  most  holy.  The  East 
Saxons  had  at  times  greatly  fallen  away  from  the  faith. 
Bede  conversed  with  a  priest  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
their  restoration,  and  reported  how  they  had  at  length,  in 
much  joy,  opened  their  churches  again.  From  a  book  com- 
piled in  the  Monastery  of  Barking,  Bede  records  that  Sebbi, 
king  of  the  East  Saxons  (about  a.d.  690),  was  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  London,  in  a  coffin  hewn  apparently  out  of 
a  single  stone.  In  Bede's  time  relics  of  Bishop  Earconwald 
had  come  to  be  highly  esteemed.  His  horse-litter,  in  parti- 
cular, preserved  by  his  disciples  (the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
St.  Paul,  I  presume),  was  efficacious  in  curing  the  sick. 

This  Earconwald,  before  he  became  bishop,  had  built  two 
monasteries  famous  in  Bede's  time,  viz.,  Chertsey,  for  him- 
self, on  the  Thames;  and  Barking,  in  Essex,  over  which  he 
placed  his  sister.  The  latter  monastery  was  tenanted  by 
men  and  women,  who  resided  apart ;  so  that  a  mortal  pesti- 
lence raging  in  the  country,  and  which  attacked  the  men's 
part  of  the  monastery,  at  least  for  a  time,  did  not  spread  to 
the  women's  residence.  A  sick  nun  had  a  chamber  of  her 
own, distinct  from  the  sisters'  residence;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  narrowness  of  the  place  where  the  monastery  was 
built,  the  churchyard  was  also  divided  for  the  separation  of 
the  sexes.  Ethelberga,  the  first  abbess,  was  laid  in  the 
church  to  await  her  burial.  Her  successor  caused  the  bones 
of  the  departed  brethren  and  sisters  to  be  collected  from  the 
bur}ing-ground,  on  account  of  its  smallness  and  crowded 
state,  and  to  be  reinterred  in  the  church.  Whether  within, 
or  how  arranged  with  respect  to  the  church,  does  not  appear; 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  an  oratory  for  wcMuen  and  an 
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oratory  for  men.  We  read  of  doors,  aud  the  windows  closed 
Avitli  shutters,  of  the  latter.  The  portion  of  the  churchyard 
allotted  to  the  sisters  lay  to  the  west  of  it,  and  to  the  south 
of  the  monastery. 

About  653  were  founded  and  built,  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
East  Saxons,  the  monasteries  of  Ithancester  and  Tilaburg. 
The  former,  in  a  city  of  that  name,  seems  to  have  existed  in 
Bede's  time,  as  the  city  certainly  did,  though  its  site,  near 
Maldon  in  Essex,  is  only  approximately  known  now.  The 
latter,  at  Tilbury  on  the  Thames,  remained  at  the  same  time. 
Bishop  Cedd,  the  founder  of  both  of  them,  built  other 
churches  in  the  same  country,  not  named. 

At  Verlamacestir  ( Verulam,  St.  Albans),  as  Bede  relates,  a 
church  of  wonderful  workmanship  was  erected  when  peace- 
able times  returned,  after  the  death  of  the  martyr  in  305; 
in  which  church  ceased  not,  to  his  own  day,  the  cure  of  the 
sick  and  the  frequent  working  of  wonders.  In  429  the 
tomb  of  St.  Alban  was  opened  on  a  visit  paid  to  it  by  Ger- 
manus,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  relics  of  many  other  saints 
were  then  deposited  within  it. 

The  South  Saxons  were  the  latest,  as  their  Kentish  cousins 
were  the  earliest,  to  receive  Christianity.  In  Bede's  life- 
time, Dicul,  an  Irish  monk,  with  five  or  six  brethren,  had  a 
monastery  at  Bosham,  closed  in  by  sea  and  woods,  but  dis- 
regarded by  the  natives.  Wilfrid,  expelled  from  Northum- 
l)ria,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood,  obtained  the  good  will 
of  the  sovereign  and  nobility,  and  rapidly  gained  over  the 
people.  He  founded  a  monastery,  about  681,  at  Selsey,  a 
small  peninsula  on  the  Sussex  coast,  about  twelve  miles,  by 
land,  from  Dicul's  monastery,  and  governed  it  for  five  years. 
Four  priests  are  mentioned  as  his  companions.  Wilfrid  was 
a  personal  friend  of  Bede's;  and  Acca,  the  friend  of  Wilfrid, 
and  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Hexham,  conversed  with 
Bede  on  the  subject  of  Selsey  monastery.  It  had  its  own 
church  and  regular  monastic  observances.  In  its  book  of 
obits  were  recorded  the  anniversaries  of  holy  men.  St.  Os- 
w[dd,  the  kiiig,  became  celebrated  in  the  monastery  and  in 
all  its  oratories,  (i.  e.,  I  presume,  in  the  churches  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages),  masses,  thanksgivings,  and  prayers,  in 
celebration  of  him  were  to  be  said.  Wilfrid,  whilst  there, 
exercised  the  office  of  a  bishop ;  and  a  few  years  later,  the 
abbot  of  the  place  became  bishop,  l)ut  dying  some  years 
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before  Bole,  the  sec  of  Selscy  was  in  abeyance  at  the  time 
when  his  history  ceases. 

In  the  province  of  the  West  Saxons  Bede  scarcely  refers 
at  all  to  Saxon  buildings.  Christianity  was  received  by 
these  Saxons  abont  035,  when  the  city  called  Dorci-ceaster 
(Dorchester,  Oxfordshire)  was  granted  to  Bishop  Birinus, 
where  he  built  and  consecrated  churches.  AVitancestir,  after 
his  death,  became  the  see  of  the  bishops  of  the  province; 
and  under  the  third  in  succession  from  him,  the  bones  of 
Birinus  were  translated  from  Dorchester,  and  laid  in  the 
church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Winchester,  about  a.d.  673. 
Before  this,  under  the  third  bishop,  Abbot  Aldhelm  had 
founded  a  monastery  at  Maidulphsburg  (Malmesbury),  a 
place  already  famous  for  the  hermitage  and  school  of  one 
Maidulph,  a  Scot.  The  Saxons  evidently  formed  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  population  in  these  western  parts.  The  bulk 
of  the  people  were  Britons.  Aldhelm  contended  with  them, 
and  wrote  a  valuable  book,  says  Bede,  against  their  errors 
in  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and  in  other  matters  not  conso- 
nant with  the  peace  of  the  Church.  He  prevailed  much 
with  the  Britons,  and  became  bishop  of  Sherl)orne,  in  the 
same  province,  about  705,  when  it  was  divided  into  two 
bishoprics.  About  685,  at  Eeodford,  towards  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  was  a  monastery  (believed  to  be  Kedljridge  at  the 
head  of  the  Southampton  Water). 

In  Jklercia  the  Saxon  see  of  the  province  was  establislied 
about  653.  St.  Chad,  the  fifth  bishop,  fixed  the  see  at  Lich- 
field, and  was  buried  there  in  669.  He  had  built  himself  a 
habitation  not  far  from  the  church;  and  besides  the  church 
which  the  clergy  frequented,  seven  or  eight  of  whom  were 
usually  with  him,  there  was  an  oratory  which  the  bishop 
used  for  his  own  devotions.  The  church  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary.  In  it  the  bishop  was  buried.  Afterwards  another 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  was  built,  and  the  bones  of 
St.  Chad  translated  into  it.  In  Bede's  time  both  the  chui-ches 
were  revered  for  the  cures  obtained  in  them.  The  place  of 
the  sepulchre  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  he  says,  is  a  wooden 
monument  made  like  a  little  house,  covered;  having  a  hole 
in  the  wall,  through  which  those  that  go  thither  for  devotion 
usually  put  in  their  hand,  and  take  out  some  of  the  dust, 
which,  put  into  water,  and  given  to  men  or  cattle,  is  effica- 
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The  seventh  bishop  of  the  Mercians  founded  the  monas- 
tery of  Medeshamshead  (Peterborough)  before  he  came  to 
the  see  in  674;  and  of  this  famous  monastery  we  learn  no 
more  from  Bede.  Near  to  it  lay  the  Monastery  of  Undalum 
(Oundle,  Northamptonshire),  where,  in  709,  Archbishop  Wil- 
frid died,  Cuthbald  being  its  abbot.  The  last  church  in 
Mercia  to  be  named  from  Bede,  is  the  Monastery  of  Briudum 
(Bredon  in  Worcestershire),  of  which  we  learn  the  existence 
in  731,  and  that  is  all.  The  district  beyond  the  Severn  was, 
when  Bede  completed  his  book,  under  a  separate  bishop; 
and  the  district  of  the  Wiccians  (Worcestershire)  had  like- 
wise its  own  bishop.    We  have  no  details  of  their  dioceses. 

The  bishop  of  Mercia  also  ruled  over  the  Middle  Angles, 
bounded  by  the  Humber  and  the  sea.  In  their  country,  in 
the  province  of  Lindsey,  Paulinus,  who  had  lately  been  the 
missionary  from  Augustine's  successor  at  Canterbury  to  the 
Northumbrians,  preached  successfully  in  628.  He  converted 
the  governor  of  the  city  of  Lincoln.  In  the  city  he  built  a 
stone  church  of  beautiful  workmanship,  in  which,  in  634,  he 
consecrated  Honorius,  the  sixth  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Of  this  church,  Bede  saj'S  the  roof  having  either  fallen 
through  age,  or  been  thrown  down  by  enemies,  the  w^alls  are 
still  to  be  seen  standing,  and  every  year  some  miraculous 
cures  are  wrought  in  it.  At  Barton  on  Humber,  in  the  same 
province,  St.  Chad  built  a  monastery  in  6  69 ;  to  which  Winfred, 
one  of  his  successors,  retired  on  being  deposed  from  the  bishop- 
ric in  674.  In  it,  Bede  says,  marks  of  the  regular  life  insti- 
tuted by  St.  Chad  continue  to  this  day ;  intimating,  I  appre- 
hend, that  the  monastery,  though  still  existing,  was  not  in  full 
vigour.  Bede  tells  us  of  one  Deda,  abbot  of  Parteney  in  the 
same  province,  with  whom  he  had  conversed;  and  of  Alduin, 
another  abbot  of  the  same  place.  Bardeney  he  calls  a  noble 
monastery,  in  his  own  day,  in  the  province  of  Lindsey. 
Osthrida,  w^ife  of  Ethelred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  caused  the 
bones  of  St.  Oswald  the  king,  her  uncle,  to  be  taken  to  Bar- 
deney. A  shrine  was  made  to  contain  the  bones,  and  placed 
above  the  pavement  in  the  church  with  due  honour.  Over 
the  monument  was  hung  his  royal  banner  of  gold  and 
purple.  Queen  Osthrida  herself  afterwards  made  some  stay 
in  the  monastery.  A  monk  of  this  house  reported  many 
things  concerning  it  to  Bede  himself.  Near  to  Parteney 
was  a  monastery  not  named,  governed  by  an  abbess  named 
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Etlielliclda.  We  gather  from  BeJe's  allusions  that  it  con- 
tained both  men  and  women  living  apart,  that  there  was  a 
lioLise  for  guests,  and  that  the  abbess  had  her  own  residence. 
The  guest-liouse  was  in  two  parts  :  one  is  called  the  porch, 
and  the  inner  part  was  where  the  guests  slept. 

Bede  makes  occasional  allusions  to  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Lindsey,  but  does  not  name  their  see,  which  was  at 
Sidnacester, 

Before  crossing  the  Humber,  we  have  yet  to  trace  Bede's 
notices  in  East  Anglia.  In  this  country  two  important 
places  are  referred  to  : — 1st,  Cnobheresburg.  About  6;i3 
St.  Fursey,  an  eminent  ecclesiastic  from  Ireland,  came  into 
East  Anglia.  Sigebert,  the  local  prince,  gave  him  this  place ; 
and  he  applied  himself  with  all  speed  to  build  a  monastery, 
in  which  he  dwelt  as  abbot,  and  to  establish  regular  disci- 
pline therein.  It  was  a  nol)le  monastery,  built  (says  Bede) 
within  the  area  of  a  castle  called,  in  tlie  English  language, 
Cnobheresburg;  that  is,  Cnobher's  town.  Afterwards  Anna, 
king  of  that  province,  and  the  nobility  embellished  it  with 
more  stately  buildings  and  donations.  An  ancient  brother 
of  Bede's  own  monastery  had  conversed  with  a  very  sincere 
and  religious  companion  of  St.  Fursey  in  East  Anglia,  and 
Bede,  besides,  consulted  a  book  of  his  life.  Fursey,  seeing 
the  province  in  confusion  from  the  irruption  of  the  pagans, 
and  presaging  danger  to  the  monasteries  (monasteries  which 
are  not  named  by  Bede),  left  all  things  in  order,  and  went 
to  France. 

Although  out  of  England,  I  think  it  useful,  in  illustration 
of  the  buildings  of  the  time,  to  produce  what  Bede  says  of 
St.  Fursey 's  death.  He  built  a  monastery  at  Latiniacuni 
(near  Paris),  and  died  there.  A  nobleman  of  the  Franks 
took  his  body,  and  deposited  it  in  the  porch  of  a  church  he 
was  building  in  the  town  of  Perronne,  till  the  church  itself 
should  be  dedicated.  This  happened  twenty-seven  days 
after,  and  the  body  was  taken  from  the  porch  to  be  reburied 
near  the  altar.  Four  years  after,  a  more  decent  tabernacle 
or  chapel  being  built  for  the  body,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
altar,  it  was  translated  thither  with  due  honour. 

2nd,  Ely.  Etheldrida,  daughter  of  Anna  above-named, 
built  this  monastery  about  6 GO,  and  ruled  over  it  as  abbess 
for  seven  years.  Bede  speaks  of  her  religious  exercises  in 
the  church  of  the  monastery,  and  that  she  was  buried  as  she 
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had  ordered,  in  a  wooden  coffin  among  her  flock.  This  flock 
consisted  of  men  as  well  as  women.  After  she  had  been 
dead  sixteen  years  it  was  resolved  to  take  up  her  bones,  put 
them  into  a  new  coffin,  and  translate  them  into  the  church. 
The  abbess  ordered  some  of  the  brothers  to  provide  a  stone 
to  make  a  coffin  of,  and  because  Ely  had  no  large  stones, 
and  was  in  Bede's  time  encompassed  on  every  side  with  sea 
or  marshes,  they  took  ship  and  went  to  a  small  abandoned 
city  called,  in  the  English  language,  Grantchester ;  and  pre- 
sently near  the  city  walls  they  found  a  white  marble  coffin, 
most  beautifully  wrought  and  neatly  covered  with  a  lid  of 
the  same  sort  of  stone,  which  they  carried  to  their  monastery. 
It  was  found  to  fit  exactly  to  the  virgin's  body,  and  had  a 
place  shaped  to  a  nicety  for  the  head,  which  also  fitted  ex- 
actly. This  discovery  and  reappropriation,  as  we  regard  it 
now-a-days,  of  an  ancient  Roman  sarcophagus,  was  by  Bede 
and  his  contemporaries  considered  a  miraculous  interposition. 
We  may  well  gather  from  the  story  that  for  the  sake  of  Ely 
the  Roman  remains  at  Grantchester  were  not  unfrequently 
pillaged.  Whilst  the  virgin's  grave  was  being  opened,  a  pavilion 
was  erected  over  it,  and  the  brothers  ranged  on  one  side  and 
the  sisters  on  the  other,  sang.  Cynefrid,  the  physician  who 
had  been  present  at  her  death,  came  in  at  the  door  of  the  pavi- 
lion after  tlie  body  had  been  raised  and  placed  upon  a  bed. 
Bishop  Wilfrid  also,  says  Bede,  was  able  to  testify  to  all  that 
was  seen,  and  had  personally  informed  Bede.  The  body 
being  found  whole,  they  brought  it  into  the  church  and  laid 
it  in  the  marble  coffin  that  had  been  brought,  where,  in 
Bede's  day,  it  was  regarded  with  great  veneration. 

Of  the  see  of  a  bishop  of  the  East  Angles,  in  the  city  of 
Dommoc  (Dunwich),  we  have  only  one  notice. 

Entering  now  into  the  double  kingdom  of  Northumbria, 
we  take  first  its  sub-kingdom  of  Deira,  and  consider  the 
churches  of  Deira  in  two  groups — first,  York  and  its  neigh- 
bours ;  second,  Whitby  and  its  dependencies. 

In  A.D.  625  Paulinus  was  ordained  bishop  ;  he  received 
the  pall  of  an  archbishop  from  the  Pope  ;  and  accompanied 
Ethel berga,  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  into 
Northumbria,  where  the  lady  went,  being  affianced  to  Edwin, 
the  king  of  that  country.  In  G27  the  king  accepted  baptism 
at  York,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  which  he 
liimself  had  built  of  timber,  whilst  ho  was  catechising  and 
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uiuk'i'goiiig   preparatory   iiLstruction.     As   soon   as   lie  was 
baptised  lie  took  care,  l>y  direction  of  Paulinus,  to  whom  he 
appointed  the  place  for  his  see,  to  build  on  the  same  spot  a 
larger  and  nobler  church  of  stone,  in  the  midst  whereof  that 
same  oratory  which  he  had  first  erected  should  be  enclosed. 
Having  laid  the  foundation,  he  began  to  build  the  church 
square,  encompassing  the  former  oratory.     But  before  the 
whole  was  raised  to  the  proper  height,  at  the  end  of  six  years 
from  the  commencement,  the  king  was  assassinated.     King- 
Edwin's  head  was  brought  into  the  church  and  deposited  in 
the  porch  of  St.  Gregory.     Oswald,  his  successor,  finished 
the  church.     Two  of  Edwin's  daughters  were  likewise  buried 
in  the  church  while  yet  young.    Whilst  Edw^in  was  yet  living 
Paulinus  was   active   in   missionary  work ;  and,  because  as 
yet  oratories  or  fonts  could  not  be  made  in  the  early  infancy 
of  the  church  in  those  parts,  he  baptised  in  the  river  Swale, 
which  runs  by  the  village  of  Cataract ;  but  he  built  a  church  in 
Campodonum,  a  country  seat  of  the  king's,  which  afterwards 
the  pagans,  by  whom  king  Edwin  was  slain,  burnt  with  all 
the  town.  The  altar,  however,  being  of  stone, escaped  the  fire, 
and  in  Bede's  time  was  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  abbot 
Thridwulf  in  Elmete  forest.   .  After  the  death  of  Edwin,  in 
the  confusion  which  ensued,  Paulinus  returned  into  Kent. 
He  left  behind  him  in  his  church  at  York,  James  the  deacon, 
Vvdio  continued  in  that  church  long  after.     He  was  extra- 
ordinarily skilled  in  singing,  and,  when  peaceable  times  came 
and  the  faithful  increased,  he  began  to  teach  many  of  the 
church  to  sing-  accordino-  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans  or  of 
the  Cantuarians.     Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ar- 
rived in  England  in  669,  and  shortly  made  a  tour  of  the 
whole  island.    From  that  time  they  began  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  Enoiish  to  learn  sacred  music  which  till  then  had  been 
only  known  in  Kent.     James,  the  deacon,  Bede  reports,  was 
now  the  chief  instructor  of  music  in  Northumbria,  and  next 
to  him  one  Eddi,  surnamed  Stc})licn,  brought  from  Kent  by 
Archbishop  Wilfrid,  the  first  bishop  of  the  English  nation 
that  taught  the  churches  of  the  English  the  Catholic  mode 
of  life.     James,  the  deacon,  lived  to  Bede's  own  time,  and 
mostly  resided   near  Cataract,  named  above,  at  a  village 
which  in  consequence  bore  his  name. 

Idiypum  (Ri[)on)  was  at  first  a  monastery  of  Scots,  but 
as  the  influence  of  tlie  Saxon  hierarchy  began  to  prevail  in 
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the  disputes  about  Easter,  about  664,  Wilfrid  persuaded 
the  kino-  to  give  him  the  monastery,  and  the  Scots,  not 
wiUina;  to  submit  to  the  En^Ush  or  Eoman  rule  of  Easter, 
quitted  it.  Bede  calls  it  a  monastery  of  forty  families,  ten 
at  Stanmore  and  thirty  at  Eipon,  the  place  the  king  had 
latel}^  given  to  the  Scots  to  build  a  monastery  upon.  Wilfrid, 
originally  a  monk  of  Landisfarne,  having  introduced  the  new 
customs,  a  full  knowledge  of  which  he  had  acquired  during 
a  residence  of  several  years  in  France,  and  of  some  months 
at  Eome,  it  continued,  and  he  was  ordained  priest  in  it. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  France  to  receive  the  consecration  of 
a  bishop,  and,  after  three  years'  absence,  he  returned  to 
Northumbria  and  became  bishop  of  the  whole  province.  A 
period  of  forty-five  years  passed  from  his  consecration,  during 
which  for  nineteen  years,  divided  into  three  periods,  he  exer- 
cised his  ofiice,  being  at  other  times  in  banishment,  at  Rome, 
in  Friesland,  and  with  the  South  Saxons.  He  died  in  peace 
at  his  own  monastery  of  Oundle,  and,  being  carried  to  Ripon, 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  his  monastery  there  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  close  to  the  south  end  of  the  altar.  Over  him 
was  an  epitaph,  given  at  full  length  by  Bede,  which  records 
that  Wilfrid  built  and  dedicated  the  church,  gave  to  it  gold 
and  rich  vestments,  placed  an  elaborate  cross  enriched  with 
gold,  and  furnished  four  books  of  the  Evangelists  overwrought 
with  gold,  with  a  rich  desk  on  which  to  place  them. 

Another  monastery  of  Scots  of  which  Bede  makes  mention 
is  Ingethlingum  (Gilling),  built  by  Oswy,  prince  of  Bernicia, 
to  atone  for  the  murder  of  Oswin,  prince  of  Bernicia,  per- 
petrated there  by  his  order  about  650,  in  the  house  of  Hun- 
wald  the  Earl.  Trumhere,  an  Englishman,  was  the  first 
abbot  of  Ingethlingum,  until  he  became  bishop  of  Mercia  in 
655.  King  Oswy,  at  first  prince  of  Bernicia,  united  Deira 
to  his  sway  by  the  death  of  Oswin  ;  and,  having  in  655  con- 
quered Mercia,  he  delivered  twelve  small  jDortions  of  land, 
pursuant  to  a  vow  he  had  made,  in  which  there  should  be  a 
perpetual  residence  for  monks  to  follow  the  warfare  which 
is  spiritual,  and  to  pray  diligently  for  the  peace  of  his  nation, 
— each  of  the  said  possessions  contained  ten  families  ;  six  of 
the  portions  were  in  Deira  and  six  in  Bernicia.  Near  to  the 
monastery  of  Ingethlingum  there  was  a  monastery  of  virgins 
called  Wetadun  (Watton),  whose  abbess  was  Hereberga. 
.lohn,  bishop  of  Yoi'k,  visited  the  monastery  between   706 
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and  710,  and  tliis  is  tlie  only  notice  of  it  in  Bcde.  Bcrtliun, 
an  attendant  of  the  bishop's,  and  afterwards  an  abbot  of 
Indernwood,  related  the  visit  to  Bede  :  from  the  incidents 
described,  the  practice  of  bleeding  the  inmates  seems  then 
to  have  been  resorted  to,  as  we  know  in  later  times  was 
regularly  done  in  all  monasteries.  Berthun  relates  also  to 
Bede  how  bishop  John  went  to  consecrate  a  church  at  the 
country  house  of  an  earl  named  Puch,  about  two  miles  from 
the  monastery  of  Inderawood,  and  another  church  which  he 
calls  Earl  Addi's  church.  In  679  in  the  city  called  Tunna- 
ceaster  there  was  a  monastery.  The  city  derived  its  name 
from  Tunna,  who  at  that  time  was  abbot  of  the  monastery. 
The  site  of  the  city  is  not  given  with  any  precision  by  Bede 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  in  Northumbria.  I  have  ventured 
to  mark  it  at  Doncaster.  Berthun,  abbot  of  Inderawood 
(the  wood  or  forest  in  Deira),  has  been  mentioned  above. 
Bede  relates  of  it  that  bishop  John  was  buried  in  this,  his 
own,  monastery  in  721  in  St.  Peter's  Porch.  Berthun  still 
held  the  abbacy  at  the  time  of  Bede's  writing.  My  readers 
Avill  recognise  this  place  as  Beverley,  and  the  bishop  the 
famous  St.  John  of  Beverley. 

The  second  group  of  churches  in  Deira,  taken  from  Bede's 
notices,  comprises  Whitby,  Hackness,  and  Hartlepool. 

The  monastery  of  Heruteu  ( Hartlepool)  was  founded  be- 
fore 650  by  a  lady  named  Heise,  believed  to  be  the  first  nun 
amongst  the  Northumbrians.  The  observances  within  it  were 
of  the'Scottish  church.  The  foundress  shortly  quitted  it,  and 
went  to  live  in  the  city  called  Calcacestir.  Hilda  then  became 
abbess,  and  was  there  in  655  diligently  enforcing  a  regular 
system  under  the  advice  of  bishop  Aidan,  of  Lindisfarne,  a 
monk  of  lona.  In  657  St.  Hilda  undertook  to  build  or  ar- 
range another  monastery  at  Streaneshalch  (Whitby),  which 
work  she  industriously  performed,  and  there  presided  as 
abbess.  She  had  charge  at  Heruteu  of  the  daughter  of  king 
Oawy,  brought  to  her  scarcely  a  year  old  in  655.  The  child 
Avas  educated  by  her  at  Streaneshalch,  and  lived  and  died 
there  at  the  age  of  sixty,  i.e.  in  715.  The  church  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  in  it  were  interred  the  princess's 
father,  king  Oswy,  in  670,  also  her  mother,  Eanfieda,  and 
her  mother's  father,  Edwin,  as  well  as  the  princess  herself 
and  many  other  nolJe  persons.  In  664  a  synod  was  held 
at  this  monastery  to  induce  the  Scottisli  clergy  to  accept 
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the  English  observances.  St.  Hilda  herself  died  in  the 
monastSy  in  680,  aged  66.  Trumwine,  bishop  of  the  Picts, 
died  in  this  monastery  some  years  later,  and  ^yas  buried  in 
its  church.  The  inmates  were  both  men  and  women.  In 
the  remotest  part  of  the  monastery  a  place  ^Yas  set  apart 
where  the  women  newly  converted  were  wont  to  be  npon 
trial  till  they  were  regularly  instructed  and  taken  into  the 
society  of  the  congregation.  Coedmon  the  poet,  who  wrote 
in  English,  w\as  an  inmate,  having  become  so  after  his  talent 
for  poetry  was  evinced.  During  his  last  illness  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood was  the  house  to  which  those  that  were  sick  and 
likely  to  die  were  carried  ;  to  this  place  he  desired  to  be 
carried,  and  ended  his  life  about  the  time  the  brethren  were 
called  to  sing  the  nocturnal  praises.  Bede  states  that  the 
monastery  in  his  time\Yas  already  famous  for  havingproduced 
five  bishops  of  singular  merit  and  sanctity. 

In  the  last  year  of  St.  Hilda's  life  she  built  another 
monastery  called  Hackness,  thirteen  miles  from  Whitby. 
It  seems  to  have  had  nuns  only  ;  the  dormitory  of  the  sisters 
is  mentioned,  also  the  church  of  the  monastery,  and  it  is  re- 
lated that  it  was  customary  for  a  bell  to  be  sounded  to  call 
all  to  prayers  in  the  church  whenever  anyone  of  the  sister- 
hood was  taken  out  of  this  world. 

The  monastery  of  Lestingau  was  in  Deira.  It  has  not  its 
site  very  clearly  specified  by  Bede,  but  is  supposed  to  be 
the  present  Lastingham.  It  was  founded  by  Cedd  about 
G55  in  a  remote  place,  and  amongst  craggy  rocks,  wdio  com- 
mitted the  building  of  it  to  his  brother  Cynebil,  and  esta- 
l)Hshcd  in  it  the  customs  of  Lindisfarne.  Cedd,  happening 
to  visit  it,  died  in  the  monastery,  and  was  buried  at  first  in 
the  open  air  ;  but  in  process  of  time  a  church  was  built  of 
stone  in  the  monastery  in  honour  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and 
his  body  interred  in  it  on  the  right  hand  of  the  altar.  His 
brother  Chad  became  abbot  of  Lestingau,  under  whom  thirty 
brethren  came  from  Cedd's  monasteries  in  the  East  Saxons, 
and  settled  in  that  at  Lestingau.  St.  Cliad  governed  the 
place  till  he  became  bishop  of  Mercia  ;  Bede  relates  of  one 
Owini  who  wished  to  be  admitted  to  the  monastery,  that  he 
came  with  an  axe  and  a  hatchet  in  his  hand  to  denote  that 
lie  did  not  go  to  the  monastery  to  live  idle  as  some  do  but 
to  labour.  This  man,  though  illiterate,  applied  himself  to 
labour  with  his  hands,  and  became  a  monk  of  great  merit. 
The  monastery  continued  in  Bede's  time. 
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We  have  now  to  consider  the  district  of  Beiiiicia.     Lin- 
disfarne,  the  mother  of  the  northern  churches,  claims  the 
first  place.     Oswald,  king  of  Northumbria,  whom  we  have 
already  noticed  engaged  in  completing  the  first  cathedral 
at  York   in  633,  had   been   baptised  whilst   in  banishment 
in  Scotland;  his  education  thus  led  him  to  introduce,  in  the 
northern  half  of  his  kingdom,  Scottish  clergy  rather  than 
the  English  whom  he  had  found  lately  established  at  York. 
He  gave  to  bishop  Aidan,  a  monk  of  lona,  the  island  of 
Lindisfarne.    On  the  king's  death  in  642,  his  head  was  taken 
to  the  church  of  this  monastery.     Aidan  died  in  651,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  brethren.     When  a 
larger  church  was  built  there  some  time  after  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  his  bones  were  translated  into  it  and  deposited 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  altar.    His  successor,  Finan,  another 
Scot,  built  a  church  in  the  isle  of  Lindisfarne ;  nevertheless, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Scots,  he  made  it  not  of  stone,  but 
of  hewn  oak,  and  covered  it  with  reeds.     In   664,  Colraan 
being  then  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  found  himself  opposed  by 
AVilfrid,  then  abbot  of  Ripon,  with  so  much  effect  that  he 
and  all  the  Scots  retired  from  Lindisftirne  and  returned  home. 
At  this  time  the  place  bore  marks  of  the  extreme  frugality  of 
Colman  and  his  predecessors.     There  were  very  few  houses 
besides  the  church  found  at  their  departure,  barely  sufficient 
for  their  daily  residence.     They  had  no  money  nor  cattle  ; 
great  men  did  not  come  to  be  entertained,  but,  like  the  king 
himself,  only  to  perform  their  devotions  in  the  church  ;  and 
this  frugality,  says  Bede,  was  long  a  characteristic  of  the 
churches  of  the  Northumbrians.     Colman  carried  away  with 
him  part  of  the  bones  of  St.  Aidan,  and  left  part  of  them  in 
the   church,  ordering  them  to  be  buried  in   the  sacristy. 
About  670  Theodore,  archl)ishop  of  Canterbury,  visiting  the 
north,  dedicated  the  church  built  by  Finan  to  St.  Peter  ;  and 
Eadbert,  who  came  to  the  see  in  688,  took  off  the  thatch  and 
covered  it,  both  roof  and  walls,  with  plates  of  lead.    Cuthbert 
became  bishop  of  Lindisfarne  in  685,  where,  from  the  first, 
the  bishop,  with  his  clergy,  had  dwelt,  as  well  as  the  abbot 
with  his  monks.     He  died  in  687,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church.     Eleven  years  after  the  monks  took  up  the  body, 
dressed  it  in  new  garments,  laid  it  in  a  new  coffin,  and  placed 
it  on  the  pavement  of  the  sanctuary  in  a  tomb.     In  Bede's 
time  Bethwegcn,  a  monk,  had  the  duty  of  waiting  on  the 
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cuests  of  the  house,  and  Bede  speaks  of  their  place  as  the 
hospital.     On  Fame  island,  nine   miles  from   Lindisfarue, 
where  bishop  Aidan  had  dwelt,  Cuthhert  built  himself  a  small 
dwelling,  with  a  trench  about  it,  and  the  necessary  cells,  and 
an  oratory,  the  mound  which  encompassed  his  habitation 
being  so  high  that  he  could  thence  see  nothing  but   the 
heaven.     Two  miles  distant  from  Fame  island  on  the  main- 
land was  the  royal  city  of  Bebbanburgh  (Bamborough).     On 
the  death  of  St.  Oswald  his  hands  and  arms,  which  had  been 
cut  off  by  his  enemies,  were  carried  by  his  brother  in  643 
and  buried  in  this  city.     In  Bede's  time  the  hand  and  arm 
of  St.  Oswald  remained  entire  and  uncormpted,  being  kept 
in  a  silver  case  as  revered  relics  in  St.  Peter's  Church  in  the 
royal  city,     Not  far  from  the  city  the  king  had  a  country 
house,  where   St.  Aidan  had  a  church  and  chamber.     St. 
Aidan  died  in  this  in  a  tent  set  up  against  its  west  wall,  so 
that  he  died  leaning  against  a  post  that  was  on  the  outside 
to  strengthen  the  wall.     Bede  relates  that  the  church,  being 
twice  burned  down  by  invaders,  the  post  each  time  escaped 
untouched  ;  on  the  third  rebuilding  of  the  church  the  post 
w\as  removed  to  the  inside  and  preserved  as  a  memorial  of 
the  miracle. 

We  come  now  to  two  monasteries  of  peculiar  interest,  the 
two  in  which  Bede's  life  was  passed.  Monk  Wearmouth  and 
Jarrow.     Benedict  Biscop,  a  scion  of  the  English  nobility, 
when  a  youth  visited  Rome  in  company  with  Wilfrid,  after- 
wards abbot  of  Ripon,  before  664.     Afterwards  he  revisited 
that  city  several  times  before  680,  returning  from  his  last 
journey  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  great  synod  held  at 
Hatfield  that  year.      During  this  time  he  had   built  the 
monastery  of  Wearmouth,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  became 
abbot  of  it.     On  this  occasion  he  brought  with  him  from 
Rome,  John,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin,  and  arch- 
chanter  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.     He  desired  to 
introduce  into  his  own  monastery  the  method  of  singing  as 
practised  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.    John  not  only  taught  the 
method  in  all  its  details  in  that  monastery,  but  many  re- 
sorted to  him  from  other  monasteries  to  learn,  and  invited 
him  to  teach  in  other  ])hices.     Ceolfrid,  who  had  been  from 
the  first  the  fellow^  labourer  of  Benedict  at  Wearmouth, 
accompiinied  him  to  Rome  on  this  last  occasion,  and  suc- 
cecdetl  him  in  the  abbacy.     To  him  in  710  Naitau,  king  of 
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the  Picts,  having  rcuouiincd  the  erroneous  observance  of 
Easter  and  other  errors  of  the  Scots,  sent  and  prayed  to  have 
nrchitects  sent  him  to  build  a  cliurcli  in  his  nation  after  the 
Roman  manner,  promising  to  dedicate  it  to  St.  Peter  and  to 
follow  the  custom  of  the  Holy  Roman  Apostolic  Church. 
Abbot  Ceolfrid  sent  the  architects  he  desired.     In  Wear- 
mouth  monastery  Bede  himself  resided  from  680,  being  then 
seven  years  old,  for  a  short  time,  under  abbot  Benedict,  till 
Jarrow,  being  founded  in   682  and  Ceolfrid  placed  over  it, 
Bede  was  removed  to  Jarrow,  and  there  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  ;  here  he  wrote  his  books,  the  Church  History 
being  concluded  in  731,  four  years  before  his  death.    Jarrow 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.     AVhen  Bede  wrote,  the  order 
and  manner  of  the  services  taught  by  John  the  archchanter 
at  Wearmouth  were  still  observed  there  and  in  many  other 
monasteries.      In  this  neighbourhood,  and  of  older  origin 
than  either  of  these  two,  was  the  monastery  of  Gateshead 
on  the  Tyne,  of  wdiich  we  learn  only  from  Bede  that  Utta 
was  its  abbot  about  653.     Bede  mentions  once  a  monastery 
at  Tynemouth,  and  as  briefly  another  at  Pegnaleth,  where 
bishop  Tuda  was  buried  in  664. 

At  Hagulstad  (Hexham)  was  a  monastery  which  at  times 
was  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Northumbria,  or  of  Bernicia,  the 
northern  division  of  that  kingdom,  sharing  with  Lindisfarne 
the  honour  of  the  episcopal  seat  almost  from  the  foundation 
of  the  see.  In  710  Acca  succeeded  to  the  see.  He  much 
adorned  and  added  to  the  structure  of  his  church,  which  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew;  for  he,  says  Bede,  made  it  his  busi- 
ness, and  does  so  still,  to  procure  relics  of  the  blessed  apostles 
and  martyrs  of  Christ  from  all  parts,  to  place  them  on  altars, 
dividing  the  same  by  arches  in  the  walls  of  the  church.  He 
formed  a  noble  Hbrary,  procured  holy  vessels,  lights,  etc.,  and 
greatly  cultivated  church  music,  in  which  he  was  skilled. 
He  had  studied  at  Rome.  Not  far  from  Hagulstad  Avas 
Heavenfield,  close  to  the  Roman  wall.  At  this  place,  says 
Bede,  the  brothers  of  Hagulstad  have  lately  built  and  con- 
secrated a  church.  Here,  when  about  to  engage  in  battle 
with  the  Britons  in  635,  king  Oswald  had  set  up  a  cross  to 
excite  his  army  to  devotion.  The  cross  remained  to  Bede's 
time,  and,  being  the  first  sign  of  Christianity  (before  all 
churches  and  altars)  erected  in  Bernicia,  it  was  held  in  high 
regard;  for  the  devotions  of  the  numerous  pilgrims  to  it,  the 
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church  was  huilt.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  church  of 
Hexham,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tyne,  there  was  a  building 
in  Bede's  time  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  with 
a  burying-place.  St.  John  of  Beverly  and  a  few  chosen 
companions  had  been  accustomed  often  to  retire  to  this  place. 
In  the  western  part  of  Bernicia  there  was,  in  the  latter  part 
of  Bede's  life,  a  monastery  at  Dacore  (Dacre,  Cumberland), 
of  which  Thredred  was  abbot,  and  before  him  Suidbert;  in 
the  church  relics  of  St.  Cuthbert  were  kept.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  Bernicia  stood  the  city  Coludi  (Coldingham, 
Berwickshire).  In  the  monastery  here  Etheldreda,  queen  of 
Ecrfrid,  took  the  veil  in  660.  The  destruction  of  this 
monastery  in  679  is  thus  related  by  Bede.  At  this  time  the 
monastery  of  virgins  called  the  City  of  Coludi,  was  burned 
down  through  carelessness.  .  .  .  There  was  a  man  in  that 
monastery  called  Adamnan,  a  holy  man,  who  predicted  this 
punishment  for  the  wickedness  of  the  inmates.  Eeturning 
with  one  of  the  brothers  from  a  journey,  when  they  drew 
near  to  the  monastery  and  beheld  its  lofty  buildings,  the 
man  of  God  burst  into  tears  and  foretold  the  quick  destruc- 
tion by  fire  of  all  the  structures,  both  public  and  private. 
He  declared  that  when  lately  watching  and  singing  psalms 
at  night  a  voice  addressed  him,  "I  have  visited  all  this 
monastery  regularly,  have  looked  into  everyone's  chambers 
and  beds,  and  found  all  negligent  of  religion  ;  except  your- 
self, all  are  slothful  to  sleep,  or  awake  to  commit  sin  ; 
even  the  cells  built  for  praying  or  reading  are  used  for 
feasting,  the  virgins  are  busy  on  adornments  of  clothing  for 
themselves,  a  devouring  fire  from  heaven  is  deservedly  ready 
to  fall  on  this  place."  The  wickedness  of  the  place  increased 
till  this  destruction  actually  befell  it,  as  related  to  Bede  by 
Edgils,  then  belonging  to  that  monastery,  but  afterwards  a 
fellow  priest  with  Bede  at  Jarrow. 

Two  other  monasteries,  on  the  borders  of  Bernicia,  are 
mentioned  by  Bede,  Melrose  on  the  Tweed,  almost  sur- 
rounded by  that  river;  and  Abercurnig  (Abercorn)  on  the 
Carron,  without  any  particulars  of  their  buildings. 

I  close  these  notices  with  a  reference  to  a  monastery  in 
the  countr}^  of  the  Picts,  Withernc  in  Galloway.  I  have 
already  quoted  Bede's  account  of  the  stone  church  erected 
there  by  Ninias,  the  British  saint,  in  565.  A  friend  of 
Bede's,  named  Pechthelm,  who  had  been  deacon  or  monk 
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with  Aldelm,  abl)ot  of  Malmcsbiuy  and  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, is  named,  in  731,  by  Bcde  as  the  first  bishop  of  With- 
erne  (the  first  bishop,  i.  e.,  of  the  Saxon  hierarchy). 

TJicse  very  suggestive  notices  make  out  a  very  strong  case 
in  favour  of  Saxon  architecture  and  building.  Wood  and 
stone  were  both  freely  used.  I  may,  perhaps,  on  another 
occasion,  illustrate  these  examples  from  other  sources,  and 
indicate  a  classification  of  them.  The  special  value  which 
attaches  to  Bede's  allusions  is  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  much,  and  fixmiliar  with  all,  that  he  wrote  about;  whilst 
similar  evidence  taken  from  chronicles,  or  writers  of  later 
times,  must,  though  referring  to  the  same  histories  and  the 
same  buildings  of  which  Bede  speaks,  be  felt  to  be  tempered 
by  the  altered  circumstances  and  the  more  stately  buildings 
amidst  which  subsequent  chronicles  were  written.  I  will 
now  confine  my  remarks  upon  Bede  to  the  two  monasteries 
of  Wearraouth  and  Jarrow%  and  then  conclude  with  a  short 
description  of  the  church  of  Stanton  Lacy,  which  has  been 
the  occasion  of  this  disquisition. 

AVearmouth  and  Jarrow  are  specially  noted  by  Mr.  Parker 
for  exception  from  the  list  of  Saxon  churches.     Since  he 
wrote,  the  examination  of  both  of  them  has  been  much  more 
completely  made;  and  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Orlando 
Jewitt  in  respect  to  Jarrow,  and  with  the  Kev.  R.  J.  Johnson 
in  respect  to  Wearmouth,  in  pronouncing  both  churches  to 
possess  distinctly  Saxon  features.     Mr.  Jewitt's  account  of 
Jarrow  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  18G4, 
p.  675.    The  chancel  of  this  church  is  there  shewn  to  possess 
work  executed,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  in  the  time  of 
Bede  himself.     It  is  a  specimen  rude  in  comparison  with 
later  work.    Mr.  Johnson's  account  of  Wearmouth  Church  is 
in  the  Ecclesiohgist  for  1 8  6  6,  p.  3  6 1 .    The  base  of  the  to wer 
is  here  shewn  to  be  a  really  fine  specimen  of  work  perfectly 
distinct  in  style  from  the  Norman  and  later  work  which  is 
built  upon  it;  and,  again,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
early  work  is  the  work  of  Benedict  Biscop,  and  was  in  exist- 
ence in  Bede's  time.     Yes,  it  will  be  said;  but  it  is  not 
Saxon.     It  is  the  work  of  the  masons  brought  by  Benedict 
from  France  to  buihl  a  church  more  Eonianoruni.     I  grant 
it.     But  this  does  not  upset  the  positive  evidence  we  have 
of  the  prevalence  of  stone  building  previously.     It  is  an 
argument  that  subsequent  work  may  have  been  improved 
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■by  the  workmen  thus  introduced  in  the  north;  and  no  doubt 
foreign  workmen  had  long  before  been  employed  in  the 
south,  even  from  the  first  coming  of  the  continental  prelates. 
When  Benedict  Biscop  was  building  at  Wearmouth,  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Scottish  clergy  was  just  complete.  He  and 
his  fellows  were  zealously  introducing  the  mos  Romanoi^um 
in  the  services  and  observances  of  the  Church.  It  required 
that  the  churches  should  be  adapted  by  their  builders  to 
these  services,  and  it  was  natural  to  employ  builders  ac- 
quainted with  churches  so  adapted;  but  it  is  clear,  if  only 
from  the  notices  which  I  have  taken  from  Bede,  that  the 
mos  Romanorum  had  more  reference  to  the  observance  of 
Easter,  the  tonsure,  and  the  constitution  of  the  clergy,  all  of 
which  were  then  being  imported  from  Eome, — all  which 
Naitan,  king  of  the  Picts,  begged  the  abbot  of  Wearmouth 
to  introduce  into  his  kingdom,  than  with  any  novelty  in  the 
use  of  stone  for  building.  The  attempt,  which  has  so  fre- 
quently been  made,  to  apply  it  to  the  introduction  of  stone 
building,  must  be  regarded  as  a  mistake. 

We  have  no  other  historical  authority  for  placing  Stanton 
Lacy  Church  in  the  Saxon  period,  except  tlie  fact  that  a 
church  at  that  place  is  mentioned  in  Domesday.  It  had 
then  a  hide  and  a  half  of  land,  and  two  priests  with  two 
villans  had  three  ox-teams.  The  north  transept  and  the 
north  side  and  west  end  of  the  church  are  of  pre-Norman 
character,  and  may  well  be  believed  to  form  part  of  the 
church  mentioned  in  Domesday  Booh.  This  early  work  is 
constructed  of  large  stones  of  rough  form, making  a  coarse,  un- 
coursed  rubble.  The  face  of  the  wall  outside  is  divided  into 
panels  by  pilasters,  which,  in  the  transept,  run  to  the  top  of 
the  wall,  and  have  a  small  cross-piece  of  stone  about  six  feet 
below  the  roof  In  the  side  of  the  nave  the  pilasters  do  not 
run  up  the  full  height  of  the  wall,  but  leave  off  at  irregular 
heights.  Nevertheless,  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  is  of  the 
same  kind  of  larofe  rubble- work  as  the  lower.  The  Saxon 
walling  at  the  west  end  rises  to  the  foot  of  the  gable,  but  the 
gable  itself  is  modern.  The  quoins  to  the  nave  and  transept 
are  not  "  long  and  short"  work,  so  that  this  common  feature 
of  Saxon  work  is  here  wanting.  I'he  transept  had  a  door  of 
Saxon  date  in  its  north  end;  but  this  is  now  walled  up,  as 
is  also  a  small  Saxon  window  high  up,  a  little  east  of  the 
door.     The  north  wall  of  nave  has  a  door  coeval  with  the 
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walling.  It  has  ti  semicircular  head,  chamfered  imposts,  and 
square  jambs,  the  arch  also  unmoulded.  There  is  a  label- 
moulding  to  the  arch,  upon  which  a  moulding  (a  bead  between 
two  hollows)  seems  to  have  been  cut  in  after  times.  The 
label  does  not  stop  at  the  springing,  but  is  continued  down 
as  a  narrow  square  pilaster  on  each  side  of  the  door.  Above 
the  crown  of  the  label,  in  the  face  of  the  wall,  is  a  Greek 
cross  in  relief.  On  it  rests  one  of  the  wall-pilasters  stopping 
on  a  base-piece,  which  is  chamfered,  and  has  four  balls 
wrouojht  on  the  chamfer.  In  Parker's  Hickman  (p.  91)  a 
c^ood  view  of  the  transept  and  north  side  of  the  church  is 
given,  and  a  good  drawing  of  this  door.  In  order  to  shew 
what  the  plan  of  the  church  was,  when  complete  in  Saxon 
days,  I  have  reproduced,  on  the  same  sheet  (plate  23 )  a  plan 
of  Worth  Church  in  Sussex;^  a  church  which  is,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  solid  part  of  its  walls,  Saxon  throughout.  Such 
an  one  as  this,  with  two  transepts  and  an  apsidal  chancel, 
in  all  probability,  was  Stanton  Lacy  Church.  To  assign  a 
probable  date  to  either  of  these  two  churches  requires  the 
classification  of  a  good  deal  of  material, — a  classification 
which  I  hope  at  a  future  time  to  lay  before  my  readers.  On 
this  point  I  will  merely  say  now,  that  with  such  an  example 
as  that  at  Wearmouth,  of  finished  architecture,  unquestion- 
ably of  the  eighth  century,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
these  two  churches  to  be  very  close  to  the  Norman  era; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lateness  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  the  South  Saxon  country,  and  the  small 
progress  made  by  the  Saxon  ecclesiastics  among  the  British 
Christians  beyond  the  Severn  in  Bcde's  days,  forbids  us  from 
committing  them  to  a  very  early  Saxon  date. 

Of  the  state  of  collision  between  the  British  and  Saxon 
churches  in  the  western  part  of  England,  a  striking  example 
is  given  in  the  double  consecration  of  St.  Chad.  He  was  first 
consecrated  by  Wini,  bishop  of  Winchester,  assisted  by  two 
British  bishops  of  the  West  Saxon  country,  who  observed 
Easter  according  to  the  Eoman  rule;  but  on  the  arrival  of  The- 
odore, as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  refused  to  recognise 
this  consecration,  and  St.  Chad  was  ordained  afresh. 

Stanton  Lacy  Church^  possesses  features  of  all  dates  of 

'  From  the  Journal  of  the  Sussex  Archjcological  Society,  vol.  ix,  p.  241. 
-  For  remarks  of  Rev.  J.  Bowles,  the  vicar,  ami  i\lr.   li.  Syer  Cuminji;,  see 
Jotirnnl,  xxiii,  p.  287. 
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mediseval  architecture.  The  chancel  seems  to  have  been  re- 
built in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  the  lower  part  of  its 
walls,  with  two  curious  recessed  tombs  in  the  exterior  of  the 
south  wall,  is  of  this  date.  In  each  tomb  is  the  recumbent 
effigy  of  a  monk  with  a  cowl  or  hood.  One  seems  to  hold  a 
purse  0]'  bag,  the  other  a  bird.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls 
is  much  later.  The  south  side  of  the  nave  has  an  imposing 
pair  of  arches  of  good  fourteenth  century  work.  The  aisle- 
wall  has  been  altered  in  later  times.  In  it  are  two  external 
recessed  tombs, — a  not  very  remote  imitation  of  those  in 
the  chancel-wall,  but  simpler.  One  contains  a  very  early 
incised  wheel-cross  on  a  rude  slab,  the  other  a  foliated,  in- 
cised cross  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  tower  was  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  the  church,  from  the  ground,  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 


SEPULCHEAL    BRASSES: 

A  COLLECTION  OF  RUBBINGS    EXHIBITED  AT  LUDLOW 

CONGRESS,  1867, 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  STREYNSHAM  MASTER,  M.A. 

From  Ightfield  Church,  Salop  : — 

1. — An  effigy,  46  inches  high,  in  civil  costume,  with  a 
dagger  and  gipciere  at  his  girdle,  and  with  inscription  at 
foot,  the  whole  making  about  5  ft.  5  in.  by  2  ft.  9  in.  in 
space.    The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Here  lyeth  the  good  William  Maynwavying  the  second  sone  of 
Hawkyn  Maynwaryng  &  Mnvgarete  his  wyf  daughter  &  heire  of 
GryfFyn  Warin.  A  speciall  bnfacter  to  this  Churche,  and  he  dys- 
sessyd  the  syxt  day  of  Marche  anno  dni  millio  cccc  Ixxxxvii,  on 
whos  Sowles  god  almyghty  have  mecy.     Amen." 

2. — A  very  fine  brass  occupying  7  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  7  in. 
It  consists  of  a  beautiful  female  effigy  under  an  elaborate 
canopy,  on  which  a  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  forms  the 
finial.     A  scroll  from  the  effigy  bears  the  prayer  to  him, 

"  See  Johnes  baptista  ora  pro  me." 

Four  sons  and  four  daughters  are  represented  at  the  foot  of 
the  effigy,  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  brass  border  which 
bears  the  inscriptioD,  and  at  each  of  the  four  angles  is  a 
sliicld  two  and  two  alilce.     One  pair  of  sliields  bears  cJiech/ 
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(the  l)lazon  docs  not  appear  on  the  ruLbing),  the  other  pair 
of  shiehls  bears  two  bars  gules.  The  inscription  is  as  fol- 
lows, but  the  date  was  never  inserted  : — 

"  Here  lyeth  dame  Margery  Calveley  dowghter  to  William 
Maynwaryng  late  of  Ightfeld  Sutyme  Wyf  unto  Philipp  Egcrton 
late  of  Egerton  Squyer  by  the  which  Philipp  she  had  thise 
chidren  the  which  decayd  the  day  of  the  yea  of  oure  lord 
mcccc         on  whos  sou  Ihu  have  mcy.     Ame." 

From  Adderley  Church,  Salop  : — 

3. — A  brass  occupying  about  3  ft.  7  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in. 
There  are  two  fine  effigies,  two  daughters  being  represented 
beneath  the  lady,  and  seven  sons  beneath  the  man.  The  man 
is  in  plate  armour.  The  inscription  is  at  foot  of  the  effigies, 
and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Plerc  lieth  buryed  under  this  stone  the  bodes  of  syr  Robart 
Nedeham  Knight  and  dame  Agnes  his  wyfFe  daughter  of  John 
Maynwaring  of  pever  esqu'  which  sayd  Robart  deceassed  the  iiii 
daye  of  June  Anno  domini  1556  and  the  sayd  Agnes  deceassed 
the  ii  daye  of  Maye  Anno  domini  1560." 

4. — The  effigy,  4  ft.  high,  of  a  bishop  or  abbot  holding  a 
crozier  in  the  right  hand  and  book  in  the  left.  The  head  of 
the  figure  is  gone,  but  the  form  of  a  mitre  appears  in  the 
stone.  No  inscription  remains,  the  border  which  probably 
bore  it  is  destroyed.    This  effigy  is  a  very  fine  one. 

From  Tong  Church,  Salop  : — 

5. — An  effigy,  25  in.  high,  with  inscription  at  foot.  The 
inscription  as  follows  : — 

"  Hie  jacet  Radulph  Elok  ectie  cofrat'  istius  colegli  qui  natus 
fait  in  villa  Stopfordie  infra  comitatum  Cestrie  qui  obiit  in  fcsto 
See  Katerine  viginis  et  marter'  Anno  diii  milhno  ccccc  desimo." 

G.— A  splendid  brass  6  ft.  5  in.  by  2  ft.  11  in.  Two  very 
fine  effigies,  each  with  a  Scripture  text — 

"  Benedictus  Deus  in  donis  suis."  And  "  Ihu  fili  david  mise- 
rere nob." 

The  children  at  their  feet  have  the  four  following  texts  : — 

"  Due  levavi  aiam  nieii  ad  tc. — ffili  dei  memento  mci. — Spiivi  in 
dno  et  eripuit  me. — Ihu  filu  marie  pietatis  miserere  nobis." 

A  fifth  text  is  destroyed.  The  male  figure  is  in  com])lete 
plate  armour.  The  lady  has  an  elephant  at  her  feet.  Five 
daughters  are  represented  beneath  the  lady,  and  seven  sons 
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beneath  the  man.  Above  the  two  principal  figures  are  three 
shields,  and  beneath  them  are  three  more.  Between  the 
figures  one  shield  remains  and  one  has  been  destroyed  ; 
round  the  whole  is  a  brass  border  bearing  an  inscription. 
The  shields  at  the  top  bear — 1st,  han-y  of  six  ;  2nd,  the  coat 
of  Pype  ;  3rd,  a  fess  cheeky  hetiueen  six  escallops.  The 
upper  shield  between  the  figures  bears  the  coat  of  Vernon  ; 
the  tower,  it  may  be  conjectured,  bore  that  of  Pype.  The 
shields  at  the  foot  bear — 1st,  three  lions  passant  gardant ; 
2nd,  Vernon  impaling  Pype  ;  the  3rd  is  blank.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  border  is  as  follows,  the  date  of  the  lady's  death 
having  never  been  completed  : — 

"  Hie  jacent  diis  Williiis  vernon  Miles  quondm  IMiles  constabu- 
larlus  Anglie  fiUus  et  heres  diii  Hicardi  Vernon  INIiHtis  qui  quou- 
din  erat  Thesaurarius  Calesie  qui  quiclem  diis  Willms  obiit  ultimo 
die  mensis  Junii  Anno  domini  Millimo  cccclxvii.  Et  Margareta 
uxor  dici  Willi  filia  et  liereditar'  diii  Roberti  Pypis  et  spernoies  [sic] 
Militis  que  quidem  Margaret'  obiit  die  mensis  anno  domini 
Millimo  cccclx         quorum  animabus  propicietur  Deus." 

From  Withington  Church,  Salop  : — 
7. — The  figure  of  a  priest,  30  in.  high,  with  inscription  at 
foot : — 

"  Here  lyeth  buryed  Master  Adam  GrafFton,  the  most  wor- 
shipfuU  prest  lyvyng  in  hys  days,  sumtyme  chapleyne  to  the 
ffamous  princys  Kyng  Edward  the  Vth  8c  prince  Arthure,  arch- 
deacon of  Staff.,  warden  of  the  battellffeld,  deane  of  Seynt  Mary 
College  in  Salop,  &  p'son  of  thys  churche,whych  deceassyd  y^xxiiii 
day  of  Juli  a"  Dni  M  v"  xxx,  whose  soul  god  r[eceive]." 

8. — An  imperfect  brass,  about  4  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  8  in.,  the 
female  figure  and  one  shield  and  group  of  children  concealed 
beneath  a  pew.  The  part  visible  presents  a  j  uvenile  looking 
male  figure  armed.  At  his  feet  part  of  an  inscription,  and 
beneath  it  seven  sons  depicted,  under  them  a  shield  bearing 
an  elephant  and  castle.     The  inscription  is — 

"Hie  jacet  Johes  onley  filius  et  heres  diii  rbt... 
milits  civitats  covent'e  qui  obiit  xix™°  die  mens... 
millmo  cccccxij  et  Johila  ux'  ejs  quor'  aiabs..." 

From  Middle  Church,  Salop  : — 

9. — A  small  male  and  female  efligy,  occupying  about  4  ft. 
by  2  ft.  4  in.,  with  a  coat  of  arms  above, /es5  cheeky  impaling 
1st  and  4th,  lion  rampant ;  2nd  and  3rd,  ten  roundels ;  a 
son  and  daughter  at  foot,  and  this  inscription  :  - 
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"  llci-c  lyetli  buryed  in  the  mercy  of  Jhesus  Christ  y''  bodye  of 
Arthurc  Chanibie  gctylinan  trewc  patronc  of  this  p'isshe  churche 
of  Middle  and  Margarctt  his  wyfc,  by  hir  he  had  yssue  one  sonne 
and  one  doughtcr,whiche  Arthure  deccassyd  the  xix  day  of  August 
in  the  yere  of  our  Lord  god  a  m'  ecccc  Ixiiij,  whose  bodye  and 
soull  God  grauntc  a  joyefuU  Kesurrexcyon.     Amen." 

From  Acton  Burncll  Church,  Salop  : — 

10. — A  very  fine  armed  effigy  under  a  canopy.  The  fol- 
lowing inscription  is  placed  at  the  top,  but  must  probably 
have  been  at  the  foot.  The  space  occupied  is  7  ft.  6  in.  by 
2  ft.  9  in.  :— 

"  Hie  jacet  Dus  Nichus  Burnell  Miles  dris  de  holgot  qui  obiit 
xix°  die  January  Anno  Drii  m"'"  ccc"'"  Ixxxij"-  Cuj^  aie  ppiciet'  ds 
am." 

From  Ludford  Church,  Co.  Hereford  : — 

11. — Two  figures,  with  inscription  at  foot,  occupy  about 
6ft.  4  in. by  2  ft.  9  in.,  and  four  shields  are  placed  at  the  angles; 
the  same  l^earings  are  repeated  on  each  except  that  over  the 
female,  and  under  the  male  an  additional  quarter  is  added 
on  the  sinister  side,  and  these  additions  are  not  alike.  The 
very  elaborate  bearings  are  those  of  Fox,  and  the  two 
different  additions  which  are  impaled  on  two  of  the  shields, 
though  they  do  not  give  half  the  shield  to  the  said  additions 
as  is  usually  done  in  impaling  the  wife's  arms,  are  probably 
the  arms  of  a  first  and  second  wife.  The  dress  and  armour 
of  the  male  figure  is  of  a  type  earlier  by  sixty  years  than 
the  date  of  the  inscription.  Nine  sons  and  five  daughters 
are  depicted. 

"  Here  undernethe  this  stone  lyeth  y^  bodye  of  Wyllyam  fFoxe 
of  Ludlowe  yn  the  countye  of  Salop  Esquyer  and  ffounder  of  this 
He  adjoynyng  unto  this  churche  and  which  AVyllm  reedefyed  the 
Almes  Howse  of  Seynt  Gyles  beyng  decayed  and  also  Jane  hys 
wyff  daughter  &  heyre  of  Richard  Downe  of  Ludlowe  aforseyd 
which  Wyllyam  decessyd  the  xxiij^'^  daye  of  Aprill  Anno  Dni 
JNI'cccccliiij  and  the  seyd  Jane  decessyd  the  day  of  A"  Dni 
M'ccccc"         on  whose  soules  Jhu  have  mercy." 

Wales. — From  Llanbeblig  Church,  Carnarvon  : — 

12. — A  small  brass  plate,  1  ft.  6  in.  by  1  ft.  9  in.  A 
woman  holds  a  coat  of  arms,  a  shield,  and  a  device  like  a 
purse,  and  an  hour-glass.     The  inscription — 

"  In  quo  pre  multis  scrihendi  gliii  fulsit 
Ricus  Foxwist  hie  pede  tritus  adcst 
Annus  xpe  tuus  fuit  1\1.D.  luce  Patrici 
l)n  tenet  cxpirans  vulnera  quinque  tua 
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Coipis  atque  sui  tancle  pars  additur  altra 

du  conjux  uno  clauditur  in  tumulo 
Hecque  Johanna  fuit  ac  Spicer  nata  Johanne 

Pauperibus  larga  justa  pudica  fuit." 

From  Clynnog  Clinrcli,  Carnarvon  : — 

13. — Figure  of  a  child,  with  inscription  at  foot  : — 

"  Hcere  lyeth  interred  y®  body  of  William  Glynne  the  eldest 
Sonne  of  William  Glynne  of  Lleyar  in  the  counti  of  Carnarvon 
Gent,  and  of  Jane  his  v/ife.  Hee  departed  this  life  y®  22th  of 
September  Anno  Dni  1633.     Being  aged  2  years." 

From  Beaumaris  Church,  Anglesey  : — 

14. — A  brass  1  ft.  3  in.  by  1  ft.  10  in.  has  a  man  and 
woman  kneeling  opposite  each  other.  The  man  in  civil 
costume.  Two  sons  are  with  the  father  and  one  daughter 
with  the  mother.  A  small  figure  bearing  a  cup,  probably 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  kneels  over  the  head  of  the  man. 
A  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  child  is  above  the  woman.  In 
the  centre  between  them  is  a  representation  of  the  Trinity. 
The  man  has  a  scroll  with  the  words  "  Osanna  in  Excelsis;" 
the  woman  has  one  with  the  words  "Kyrye  Eleison."  The 
inscription  underneath  is  as  follows,  in  raised  letters  instead 
of  the  more  usual  sunk  method.  A  coat  of  arms  between 
the  two  principal  figures  is  destroyed. 

"  Hoc  tegitur  tumulo  Ricardus  noie  Bulkley 

Hujus  mercator  providus  oppiduli 
Elizabeth  coiiux  custos  fidissima  sacri 

Conjugiique  sub  hoc  marmore  clausa  iacet 
Jiicta  Deo  vivis  fuerat  quibus  una  voluntas 

Post  obitum  maneat  unus  item  tumulus." 

From  Whitchurch,  Co.  Denbigh  : — 

1 5.  — A  brass  plate  2  ft.  7  in.  by  1  ft.  9  in.  A  male  and 
female  figure  kneeling,  with  two  desks  between,  overhead  the 
Hebrew  inscription  "Jehovah  ;'  seven  daughters  behind  the 
lady  kneeling,  over  them  her  coat  of  arms  ;  nine  sons  behind 
the  man,  and  over  them  his  coat ;  between  the  two  j^rincipal 
figures  the  arms  of  both  per  pa?e.  The  husband's  arms 
present  three  difi'erent  quartcrings  ;  the  lady's  arms  are  two 
hinds  counter  passant,     The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

"  In  vayne  we  brage  and  boastc  of  blood,  in  vayne  of  some  we 
vaunte, 
Sythe  fleashe  and  blood  must  lodge  at  last  where  nature  us  did 
graunte. 
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So  where  he  lycth  that  lyved  of  late  with  love  and  favoure  muche 
To  I'yndc  his  ffrcnd,  to  feele  his  foes,  his  countrey  skante  had 

suche. 
Whose  lyff  doyth  well  reporte  his  death,  whose  death  his  lyflf 

doyth  trye. 
And  poyntes  with  fyngcr  what  he  was  that  here  in  clay  doyth  lye. 
His  vertues  shall  enroll  his  actes,  his  tombe  shall  tell  his  name, 
His  sonnes  and  dawghters  lefte  behynd  shall  blase  on  earth  his 

fame. 
Lookc  under  fcete,  and  yow  shall  fynd  upon  the  stone  yow  stand 
The  race  he  ranne,  the  lyfF  he  lead,  eatch  where  an  upright 

hand." 

In  the  margin — 

"  She  dyed  the  last  of  decemb.  1565,  etatis  sue  49. 
He  dyed  the  viii  of  February  1575,  etatis  sue  67." 


NOTE  BY  H.  SYER  CUMING,  Esq.,  V.P.,  UPON  HIS  PAPER 

ON  ''THE   DOUGLAS  HEART." 

(See  ante,  pp.  35-40.) 

Little  did  I  anticipate,  when  reading  my  paper  on  "  The  Douglas 
Heart,"  that  it  would  ever  attract  the  attention  it  has  done,  and  call 
forth  the  various  opinions  which  have  since  been  expressed  conceruino- 
it.  No  less  than  four  distinct,  discordant,  and  irreconcilable  theories 
have  been  ventilated  respecting  the  "  Heart,"  which  are  divisible  into 
three  groups ;  and  these  may  be  distinguished  as  the  historic,  tbe  reli- 
gious, and  the  sentimental.  All  I  desire  is  an  impartial  judgment  as  to 
which  is  the  most  consistent  with  probability,  common  practice,  tradition, 
and  history.  The  first  theory  is  the  old  belief,  in  which  I  with  several 
eminent  antiquaries  coincide,  that  the  silver  case  in  question  is  a 
"  Douglas  Heart."  Next  comes  Mr.  G.  Vere  Irving's  theory  that  the 
trinket  is  "  a  reliquary  made  for  Sir  William  Seymour  in  memory  of 
his  wife,  Arabella  Stuart."  i  The  third  idea  is  that  it  represents 'the 
heart  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  fourth,  that  it  is  a  lover's  present.^ 
The  last  theory  is  adopted  by  a  certain  Mr.  "J.  B."  of  Oatlands,  who 
rushes  into  print  to  give  the  co^qj  de  grace  to  the  "grave  raist:ike," 
under  the  signature  of  •'Anglo-Scotus,"^  and  gets  something  for  his 
pains  from  Mr.  Vere  Ii'ving.^  Though  three  out  of  these  fnu-  opinions 
must  be  false,  it  is  only  against  me  that  the  cliarge  of  a  "  grave  mis- 
take" is  levelled;  it  is  only  against  my  view  that  the  wrathful  thunder 
is  hurled.  "We  will  begin  the  review  of  these  several  theories  with  the 
religious  one,  as  it  may  be  disposed  of  in  the  fewest  words,  and  serves 
as  a  step  towards  the  others.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  wounded  heart 
of  Mary,  like  the  thorn- encircled  one  of  tbe  Holy  Saviour,  is  occasionally 

'  Sec  Journal,  xxiii,  383. 

2  See  Notes  and  Queries,  May  IG,  18G8,  p.  4G2.  ■'  lb.,  June  13.  p.  .OGS. 

*  lb.,  July  4. 
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represented  crowned,  and  we  well-know  that  in  Italy  little  silver  hearts 
are  offered  at  the  Virgin's  shrines,  but  they  differ  entirely  from  the 
trinket  under  consideration.     The  fact  that  there  are  sacred  hearts  of 
precious  raetal,  and  of  other  materials,  cannot  in  the  least  degree  mili- 
tate ao-ainst  the  one  engraved  in  our  Joxmial  being  a  Douglas  heart,  about 
which  (with  exception  of  the  cross  sal  tire)  there  is  not  any  religious 
symbol.    But  then  it  is  said  this  cannot  be  a  "  Douglas  Heart,"  for  the 
crown  surmounting  it  is  not  the  Scottish  diadem.     Can  the  promul- 
gators of  this  bold  assertion  agree  among  themselves  what  they  will 
accept  as  a  type  of  the  Scottish  crown  ?     Which  one  will  they  select 
from  the   many  varieties  appearing  on  the  royal  seals   and  national 
coinage  of  North  Britain  ?    Is  it  that  in  which  the  circle  is  surmounted 
by  fleurs-de-lys,  or  the  one  with  strawberry-leaves,  or  that  with  trefoils  ? 
Is  it  the  crown  where  crosslets  mingle  with,  or  take  the  place  of  foHage  ? 
Is  their  Scottish  crown  arched  or  open,  and  can  it  be  discovered  among 
the  iliree  different  diadems  displayed  on  a  single  piece  of  money  of  King 
Charles  I  marked  xii  ?     On  this  one  coin  we  see  the  monarch  wearing 
a  crown  with  unornamented  arches,  that  ensigning  the  royal  arms  on 
the  reverse  having  its  bars  decorated  with  leaflets,  whilst  the  two  little 
crowns  above  the  letters  C.R.  are  far  more  French  than  British  in  their 
aspect.    If  the  truth  may  be  spoken,  the  old  die-sinkers,  seal-engravers, 
and  trinket-makers,  like  too  many  craftsmen  of  the  present  day,  paid 
little  attention  to  details.     With  them  a  crown  was  a  crown,  and  when 
they  had  dehneated  one  they  thought  they  had  done  all  that  was  needed.^ 
But,  with  regard  to  the  one  surmounting  the  Douglas  heart,  I  have  a 
strono-  conviction  that  the  artist  strove  to  do  his  best,  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  represent  the  early  Scottish  diadem  with  the  more  modern 
addition  of  the  arched  bars ;  and  that  in  all  probability  he  had,  either 
before  him  or  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  crowns  upon  the  money  of  James 
V,  and  his  unfortunate  daughter  Mary  Stuart. 

So  much  for  the  crown  ;  now  for  the  cross  upon  the  Douglas  heart. 
It  is  the  saltire  of  Bruce,  say  some  ;  one  of  the  cross-saltires  of  the  Earls 
of  Lennox,  thinks  Mr.  Vere  Irving  ;  why  not  the  emblem  of  St.  Andrew, 
the  patron  saint  of  Scotland,  asks  another;  whilst  "Anglo-Scotus," 
from  the  rural  shades  of  Oatlands,  pronounces  it  to  be  nothing  but  the 
"panehng,"  a  notion  which  is  considered  by  a  mutual  friend  to  be 
"  below  contempt."  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  much- 
abused  paper,  that  the  cross  on  the  heart  is  the  Bruce  saltire,  although 
.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  emblem  of  St.  Andrew  would  be  a  fitting 
decoration  to  such  a  memento  as  the  one  we  are  discussing.  Of  course 
such  a  cross  cannot  in  any  way  be  connected  w4th  the  Virgin  ;  and  in 
charity  we  should  refrain  from  associating  such  a  sign  with  love. 

If  the  winged  heart  on  the  cordated  shield  be  not  the  badge  of  the 
house  of  Drumlanrig,  as  Mr.  Vere  Irving  admits  it  to  be,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  its  presence.  So  far  as  I  know,  sacred  hearts  are  never 
represented  with  wings  ;  and  surely  it  would  not  be  very  compliment- 
ary in  a  lover  to  hint  that  tlie  heart  is  flighty. 

Turnino-  from  the  shield  on  the  front  of  the  case  to  that  on  the  back, 
the  first  point  to  comment  on  is  "  Angio-Scotus'"  most  original  idea, 

•  The  liberties  which  artists  sometimes  take  with  national  crowns  is  illus- 
trated by  the  diadem  surmounting  the  bust  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Barbor 
jewel.     See  Gent.  Mar/.,  Dec.  1840,  p.  G03 
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that  the  liinc^e  of  tlie  lid  mig-ht  be  mistaken  for  an  heraldic  cliar^'e.  All 
that  need  be  said  to  this  is,  that  if  any  one  could  be  found  who  would 
so  distort  a  simple  contrivance  into  an  impossible  purpose,  they  would 
shew  a  mental  condition  which  ought  to  cause  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
their  friends. 

As  "Anglo-Scotus"  is  satisfied  that  the  silver  heart  is  nothing  but  a 
lover's  token,  so  also  he  discovers  that  the  fruit,  and  the  hamper  which 
is  its  receptacle,  "typify  Plenty."  He  evidently  mistakes  the  basket 
for  a  cornucopia,  just  as  he  does  the  saltire  for  panelling,  and  thinks 
the  hinge  might  be  turned  into  a  "  chief,  and  the  scroll  ornaments  above 
it  into  three  stars."  Mr.  Vei'e  Irving  finds  in  this  device  a  basket  of 
Devonshire  apples,  in  allusion  to  the  circumstance  that  Arabella  Stuart's 
mother  was  the  sister  of  William  Cavendish,  first  Earl  of  Devonshire 
of  that  name.  Dr.  W.  Bell  thi-ows  out  an  ingenious  hint  that  the  bas- 
ket of  fruit  might  be  emblematic  of  Pomona,  chief  of  the  Orkney  group 
(the  one  island  being  typical  of  the  whole  archipelago),  and  refer  in 
some  way  to  the  Lords  of  the  Isles. 

Before  the  paper  on  the  Douglas  heart  was  written,  diligent  search 
was  made  by  myself  and  my  friends  in  public  and  private  collections, 
and  in  curiosity-shops,  to  see  if  a  duplicate  could  be  found  ;  and  failing 
to  discover  such  a  thing,  it  was  considered  justifiable  to  describe  Lord 
Boston's  example  as  rare,  as  well  as  interesting.  Now,  however,  we 
are  told  that  such  hearts  are  so  common  that  they  can  be  purchased  at 
any  time,  either  in  London  or  on  the  Continent.  No  sooner  was  this 
announcement  made  than  Hanway  and  the  neighbouring  streets  were 
visited  by  anxious  inquirers  ;  but  the  sale  of  the  hearts  had  been  so 
rapid,  that  not  a  trace  of  one  remained  either  in  the  shops  or  recollec- 
tions of  the  sellers  ;  and  two  of  our  members,  whose  habits  of  observa- 
tion and  research  entitle  them  to  be  admitted  as  important  witnesses 
in  the  matter,  assure  me  that  in  their  several  visits  to  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Netherlands,  they  have  never  seen,  in  any  shop,  hearts 
at  all  resemblina"  our  DouQ:las  heart.  Considering  the  long  and  close 
connexion  which  subsisted  between  France  and  Scotland  ;  that  Scotch- 
men of  all  grades  took  service  in  the  French  army  ;  that  there  were 
English  courts  in  the  Low  Countries,  at  Cologne  and  at  St.  Germain,  to  all 
of  which  Scotchmen  flocked  ;  there  would  be  nothing  very  marvellous 
if  Douglas  hearts  were  found  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  the  relics 
and  mementoes  of  the  Stuarts  which  are  every  now  and  then  bi^ought 
to  light.  With  what  we  know  about  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mar- 
ket is  stocked  with  required  objects,  we  must  prepare  ourselves,  after 
what  has  occurred,  for  a  glut  of  brand-new  Douglas  hearts  ;  some  pro- 
bably rubbed,  bent,  and  battered,  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of 
old  silver. 

With  regard  to  the  idea  so  long  and  fondly  cherished  by  many  an 
old  Scottish  family-,  that  the  rings  they  possess  displaying  two  hands 
holding  a  heart  appertain  to  the  Douglas,  I  would  just  say  that,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  they  might  very  fairly  support  their  belief  by  pointing 
to  the  famous  sword  mentioned  in  this  Journal  (p.  3(5  ante),  on  which 
the  self-sanui  device  is  conspicuous.  And  as  to  the  ring  described  in 
the  Gent.  Mng.  (March,  1831,  p.  211)  as  being  found  at  Denebury  (sic), 
Mr.  John  Liitham,  who  communicated  it  to  that  periodical,  must  be 
held  rcs])onsible  for  suggesting  that  it  relates  to  the  Douglas  family, — 
a  suggestion  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  worthy  of  i-espect.  The 
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wino-s  on  this  ring  are,  indeed,  inverted,  as  in  the  arms  of  Seymour, 
Rayney,  and  other  families  which  might  be  named ;  and  not  elevated, 
as  in  the  Douglas  badge.  But  as  before  observed, — and  this  fact  must 
be  patent  to  eveiy  student  in  archfeology, — the  trinket-makers  have 
never  been  over-nice  about  details,  and  have  not  unfrequently  commit- 
ted "grave  mistakes"  in  heraldry.^ 

And  speaking  of  trinkets  and  tinnket- makers  brings  to  mind  a  cir- 
cumstance bearing  in  some  degree  upon  the  subject  we  are  discussing. 
After  a  notice  of  some  Scottish  cordiformed  brooches  appeared  in  our 
Journal  (xv,  283),  it  was  said  that  the  most  interesting  point  in  their 
history  had  been  omitted,  viz.,  that  such  brooches  were  originally  em- 
ployed by  the  Douglas  clan  to  secure  the  plaids.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  hearts  were  surmounted  by  coronets,  not  crowns, 
that  one  of  the  brooches  was  a  double  heart,  and  that  the  legends 
graven  on  them  were  of  an  amatorial  nature.  The  first  objection  was 
met  by  the  remark  that  what  I  denominated  a  coronet  was  intended 
for  the  ancient  crou'ii  of  Scotland  ;  the  second,  that  the  joined  hearts 
was  the  mere  caprice  of  the  artificer;  the  third,  that  any  sort  of  legend 
might  be  added  at  any  time  by  anybody,  and  that  affectionate  senti- 
ments were  as  appropriate  on  a  Douglas  heart  as  on  any  other  type  of 
brooch. 

I  believe  I  have  now  touched  on  the  main,  if  not  on  all,  the  matters 
in  dispute  respecting  the  Douglas  heart,  and  shev,'n  how  uttei-ly  at 
variance  are  the  views  of  my  opponents,  and  how'  entirely  they  have 
failed  in  convicting  me  of  any  "  grave  mistake."  I  have  gone  thus 
fully  into  the  subject,  as  I  intend  this  note  to  be  a  final  reply  to  all 
cavillers,  having  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for  prolonging  a  useless 
controversy. 

'  We  learn  from  the  Athenceum  of  May  16,  18G8,  p.  1(0,  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Archoeological  Institute,  held  May  1st,  Mr.  0.  Morgtin  exhibited  "  a  ring 
with  a  heart-shaped  carbuncle  surmounted  with  a  crown,  and  called  a  '  Doug- 
las ring';  together  with  two  small  silver  boxes,  heart-shaped,  and  which  had 
also  been  considered  Douglas  memorials."  In  Xotes  and  Queries,  May  Iti,  1868, 
p.  642,  Mr.  Morgan  describes  his  ring  as  "  set  with  a  bezil  consisting  of  a  heart- 
shaped  stone  surmounted  by  three  others,  ranged  as  it  were  in  the  form  of  a 
coronet." 
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I^OVEMBER   25th. 

H.  Ster  CuMtxfi,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  of  the  following  members  was  announced  : 
Sir  P.  Stafford  Carey,  Higli  Bailiff  of  Guernsey. 
W.  H.  Black,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Mill  Yard,  Goodman's  Fields. 
Alfred  Hooper,  Esq.,  Arnoth  Lodge,  Clevedon,  Somerset. 
"W.  H.  Cox,  Esq.,  17,  Blenheim  Crescent,  Kensington  Park  Road. 
N".  Herbert  J.  Westlake,  Esq.,  Hanover-street,  and  Gothic  House, 

Canterbury  Road,  Notting  Hill. 
W.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Cedars  Road,  Clapham  Common. 

Thanks  were  returned  for  the  following  presents  : 
To  the  Author,  Ralph  Carr,  Esq.,  of  Hedgeley,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  for  Essay 
on  the  Inscriptions  upon  the  Stones  of  Newton  Inch,  Aber- 
deenshire, and  St.  Willan's,  Forfarshire.    4to.     1868.     (Two 
copies.) 

„  „  M.  Charles  Roessler,  for  Essay  on  the  Exploration  des  Sepul- 
tures Gallo-Romaines  du  Mesnil  sous  Lillebonne,  in  ISIay, 
July,  and  October,  1867.     8vo.     1868.     (Two  copies.) 

„  .  „  Dr.  Lindenschmidt,  for  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  ziir  Erfor- 
schung  der  Rlieinischen  Gcschichte  und  Altcrthi'ime  in  IMaiuz. 
Vol.  3.     Part  I.     8vo.     1868. 

„  Socletij  of  Antiquaries,  Lond.  Archa^ologia,  vol.  41,  Pt.  II,  4to.  ; 
and  Proceedings,  vol.  3,  No.  7 ;  vol.  iv,  Nos.  1,  2.     8vo. 

„  Cambrian  Archa'olo(jical  Society,  for  Journal,  3rd  Series,  Nos.  55, 
56,  for  Sept.  and  Oct.  1868.     8vo. 

,,  Sussex  Archreological  Society,  for  Collections  relating  to  the  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  the  County.     Oct  1868.     8vo. 

„  Uistorical  and  Archa'ulogical  Sucieti/  of  I  ret  and,  for  Journal,  vol.  i, 
3rd  Series,  Nos.  1  and  2  ;  and  vol.  VjNew  Series,  Nos.  54  and 
55.     1868. 

„     lioi/al  Archccoloyical  Institute,  for  Journal,  No.  06.     8vo.  3867. 
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To  the  Historic  Societn  of  Lmt  cash  ire  and  Cheshire,  for  Address  by  Joseph 
Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  President ;  8vo,  1868  (tlu-ee  copies)  ; 
and  for  Preparations  of  the  County  of  Kent  to  resist  the 
Spanish  Armada,  by  Joseph  Maj'er,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  President; 
8vo,  1868. 

,,  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhac/en,  for  Aarboger 
for  ISTordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Historie  udgivne  af  det  Koneg- 
elige  Nordiske  Oklscrift-Selskar,  for  1867;  Nos.  1,  2,  3  ;  8vo, 
1868  ;  and  for  Tilloeg  till  Aaboger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed 
og  Historie,  etc. ;  8vo,  1868. 

,,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston  and  Camhridije, 
Mass.,  for  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy ;  New  Series, 
A-ol.  9,  Part  I ;  and  Proceedings  of  ditto,  vols.  6  and  7  ;  pp. 
184;  4.to. 

,,  S'liithsonian  Instittdion  {Arnerica)  for  Annual  Report  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  1866.     8vo. 

,,  „      Smithsonian  Contributions   to   Knowledge,   vol.   15  ;     4to, 

1867. 

„  ,,     Proceedings  of  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.  ;  4to. 

Lord  Boston,  Y.P.,  sent  for  exhibition  a  brass  badge  worn  by  one  of 
the  Garde-de-Ghasse  of  the  forest  of  Soignies  near  Brussels,  a  locality 
rendered  famous  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  wdiere  many  a 
"wounded  soldier  crawled  from  the  field  to  breathe  his  last.  This 
badge  is  of  an  ovate  form,  two  inches  and  five-eighths  by  two  inches 
and  a-quarter,  and  is  stamped  on  either  side  with  a  representation  of 
the  conversion  of  St.  Hubert  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  This  great 
patron  of  huntsmen  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
but  he  here  appears  habited  in  a  long- skirted  stiff-cut  coat,  buttoned 
down  the  front,  such  as  came  into  fashion  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  A  corn-de-chasse  swings  at  the  saint's  waist,  a  nimbus  sur- 
rounds his  bare  head,  he  bends  on  one  knee  before  the  milk-white  stag 
(between  whose  autlers  rises  the  crucifix),  and  behind  him  stands  his 
horse.  Both  animals  are  accompanied  by  a  tree,  indicative  of  the  forest. 
Above  is  a  cherub,  and  beneath  the  letters  s.H.  The  whole  subject  being 
inclosed  by  a  simple  but  well-designed  border  or  frame.  This  badge  is 
pendant  from  a  brass  chain  ten  inches  and  a-half  long,  which  was 
secured  to  the  dress  of  the  Garde-de-Ghasse. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  said  thai-  whatever  related  to  St.  Hubert  was 
of  interest,  but  that  he  had  seldom  seen  a  more  iuterestinw  memento  of 
the  renowned  huntsman  than  that  which  he  was  now  permitted  to  sub- 
mit for  inspection  by  their  esteemed  Vice-President  the  Lord  Boston, 
whose  stores  of  treasures  really  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible.  He  had 
been  informed  that  this  badge  of  the  Garde-de-Chasse  was  of  consider- 
able rarify,  and  he   did  not  remember  ever  seeing  anotlier  example. 
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Some  may  thiuk  the  placing  the  letters  s.u.  on  this  object  a  work  ot* 
supererogation,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  scene  exhibited  would  do  as  well 
for  the  conv^ersion  of  St.  Eustace  as  for  that  of  St.  Hubert,  hence  the 
necessity  for  the  initial  of  the  latter  Saint.  !Mr.  Cuming  went  on  to  say 
that  we  had  now  become  pretty  familiar  with  the  signs  of  St.  Hubert  in 
the  shape  of  hunting  horns ;  and  as  we  have  had  before  us  a  wooden 
cup  carved  with  his  story,  so  now  we  have  the  privilege  of  inspecting  a 
badge  bearing  the  same  subject.  He  would,  therefore,  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  directing  attention  to  two  effigies  of  the  Saint  iu  painted  glass, of 
which  he  produced  coloured  tracings  by  Mr.  H.  Watling.  St.  Hubert 
soon  after  his  conversion  renounced  the  world  and  retired  to  the  forest  of 
Ardennes  as  a  hermit,  but  eventually  became  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  both 
pictures  under  review  show  him  in  his  pontificals.  The  earliest,  of  late 
fourteenth  century  work,  was  formerly  in  Stonham  Church,  Suflfolk, 
but  in  1840  in  the  possession  of  a  glazier  named  Copeman.  The  draw- 
ing of  this  figure  is  worthy  of  admiration.  The  somewhat  lofty  mitre, 
the  orphre^'S  of  the  purple  dalmatic,  and  the  cross  on  the  right  shouldei', 
are  all  of  a  golden  colour,  as  well  as  the  pastoral  staff  held  in  the  right 
hand,  and  from  which  depends  a  golden  hunting  horn.  The  left  hand 
supports  an  open  book.  The  second  effigy  of  St.  Hubert  is  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  formerly  in  the  east  window  of  All  Saints  Church, 
Wilb3'e.  He  wears  a  golden  mitre  of  more  modern  form  than  the  fore- 
going, and  his  dalmatic  is  secured  at  the  neck  by  a  morse.  Mantle  and 
alb  have  both  golden  orphreys,  and  the  stole  is  of  a  golden  hue.  The 
bishop  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  closed  book  with  a  golden  cross  on  its 
cover  ;  and  with  his  right  seems  to  caress  a  stag,  rampant  at  his  side. 
Although  no  Church  in  England  is  dedicated  to  St.  Hubert,  these 
figures  are  a  good  proof  of  how  popular  he  was  among  us  in  olden  times. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Holt  exhibited  an  abbot's  ring,  found  about  forty  years  ago 
close  to  the  Abbej^  at  St.  Alban's,  and  observed  that  it  was  probably 
of  English  make  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  bore  engraved  initial  letters 
and  a  T  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Cuming  agreed  with  Mr.  Holt  as  to  the  date  and  place  of  manu- 
facture assigned  to  the  ring,  and  said  that  the  T  indicated  that  it  had 
belonged  to  one  of  the  fraternity  of  St.  Anthony.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembled the  ring  of  Richai'd  Mayo,  Bishoj)  of  Hei-eford  [I504-151G] 
figured  in  the  Archceulotjla,  xxxi,  a  description  of  which  will  be  found  iu 
Mr.  Cuming's  paper  "on  the  Cross-Tau  of  St.  Anthony,"  in  vol.  xxiii, 
pp.  109-112  of  this  Journal. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Baily  exhibited  an  ancient  iron  key,  and  portion  of  a 
globose'  vessel  about  three  inches  and  a-half  high,  of  deep  gray  or 
blackish  coloured  terra-cotia,  lately  exhumed  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  Fenchurch-.street,  immediately  opposite  St.  Bennet's  Church.  The 
key  is  seven  inches  and  three-eighths  long,  and  weighs  about  three- 
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quarters  of  a  pound,  the  bit  being  cut  into  four  strong  teeth.  It 
belono-s  to  the  class  which  has  been  denominated  Glaves  Laconicce, 
for  examples  of  which  see  Journal,  xii,  120.  With  regard  to  the 
pottery,  Mr.  H.  Sjer  Cuming  observed  that  in  form,  paste,  hue,  and 
high  degree  of  firing,  it  resembled  several  specimens  which  had  been 
discovered  in  London ;  but,  so  far  as  ornamentation  went,  he  could 
remember  but  one  other  example  from  the  city  with  which  it  could  be 
compared.  The  surface  of  the  vessel  submitted  by  Mr.  Baily  is  scored 
with  three  waved  lines  divided  from  each  other  by  a  straight  line  ;  and 
the  concave  edge  of  the  mouth  is  also  impressed  with  a  waved  line. 
The  other  example  of  pottery  similarly  decorated  is  a  one-handled 
pitcher  found  beneath  the  site  of  St.  Michael's,  Crooked-lane,  April 
1831,  and  engraved  in  the  Archceologia,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  200,  pi.  44,  fig.  12 ; 
and  which,  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  Messrs.  A.  J.  Kemp, 
Crofton  Croker,  and  Christopher  Lynch,  now  finds  a  resting-place  in 
the  Cuming  collection.  This  exceedingly  rare  type  of  vessel  is  rather 
above  eight  inches  in  height,  and  has  its  upper  edge  scored  with  waved 
lines,  bringing  to  mind  the  mode  of  decoration  observed  in  some  of  the 
more  ancient  British  fidilia,  of  which  an  example  discovei-ed  in  Lanca- 
shire is  described  in  this  Journal,  xvi,  296.  Mr.  Cuming  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  decorated  pottery  exhumed  in  London  was  of  Keltic 
fabric  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  referred  to  Thomas  Bateman's  Ten 
Years'  Diggings  (pp.  54,  55,  56,  282),  where  British  terra-cotta  of  this 
era  is  described. 

Mr.  H.  Watling  sent  for  exhibition  a  number  of  drawings  of  rude 
flint  implements,  portions  of  large  antlers  (some  tooled),  horn-cores, 
bones,  and  terra-cotta,  exhumed  at  Stonham,  Sufiblk.  The  most  note- 
worthy item  is  a  tile  decorated  with  what  may  be  described  as  a  St. 
Andrew's  Cross  with  a  perpendicular  bar  passing  up  the  middle. 
Without  insisting  that  this  is  aught  but  an  ai'bitrary  combination  of 
strokes,  it  is  still  allowable  to  point  out  the  resemblance  which  they 
bear  to  certain  eai'ly  monograms  given  by  Didron  (Christian  Icono- 
graphj,  i,  392),  and  which  he  considers  to  be  the  initials  of  the  words 

Mr,  Watliner  also  contributed  sketches  of  Roman  remains  found  at 
Stoke  Ash,  consisting  of  ollce  and  other  vessels  of  red  and  dark-coloured 
terra-cotta.  On  the  handle  of  an  amphora  is  stamped  enn  ivl  {Ennius 
JuUanus)  ;  and  among  the  Samian  ware  is  a  portion  of  a  fine  bowl  with 
hunting  subjects,  bearing  the  maker's  sigil  ALBVcr. 

Mr.  Watling  further  submitted  a  richly-coloured  drawing  of  the 
south  window  of  Combe  Church,  Sufiblk,  executed  during  the  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  representing  a  group  of  five  figures  illus- 
trating a  scene  in  the  legend  of  St.  Catherine.  It  probably  represents 
the  royal  lady  being  taken  beyond  the  walls  of  Alexandria  to  the  place 
of  her  martyrdom. 
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To  this  Mr.  Watling  added  a  drawing  of  one  of  the  effigies  of  the 
kings,  of  which  there  once  existed  a  fine  series  in  this  church,  the  work 
apparently  of  the  fourteenth,  century.  The  example  produced  is  in- 
scribed "  Josias  Rex." 

Dr.  Kendrick  exhibited  an  apostle  spoon  of  the  time  of  James  I,  with 
the  following  memorandum  attached  : — "  This  apostle-spoon,  which, 
according  to  the  assay-stamp  was  made  in  the  year  161G,  is  one  of 
twelve  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Richard  Cubhara,  of  Bickerstaff, 
CO.  Lancaster,  the  friend  of  George  Fox,  the  quaker,  of  whose  tenets 
he  was  an  early  and  zealous  follower.  At  his  death,  in  1709,  the 
apostle-spoons  were  distributed  amongst  his  five  daughters,  all  married, 
of  whom  my  ancestress,  Mary  Johnson,  was  one.  James  Kendrick, 
M.D." 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  observed  that  the  history  of  apostle-spoons  had 
been  so  fully  treated  of  in  Brand's  Pujynlar  Antiquities  (ii,  83),  and  otlier 
familiar  works,  that  it  was  needless  to  dwell  on  their  origin  and  fashion 
on  the  present  occasion,  but  that  the  specimen  submitted  by  Dr. 
Kendrick  possessed  some  features  demanding  special  attention.  The 
effigy  surmounting  the  straight  stem  is  evidently  that  of  St.  ]Matthias, 
holding  in  his  left  hand  an  open  book,  and  in  his  right  an  axe,  indicative 
of  his  martyrdom  at  Colchis.  The  disc-shaped  nimbus  looks  like  a 
broad  flat  hat,  and  bears  in  low-relief  on  its  upper  surface  a  dove.  The 
ovoidal  bowl  is  stamped  with  a  leopard's  head  on  its  concave  surface ; 
and  on  the  back  of  the  stem  are  three  other  stamps,  viz.,  the  maker's 
mark  of  a  star  within  a  crescent,  a  lion  passant,  and  a  capital  Tina 
shield,  the  date  letter  of  the  year  161 6-7.  The  set  of  spoons  to  which  this 
one  belonged  must  have  greatly  resembled  the  examples  engraved  in 
Hone's  Everyday  Booh  i,  177. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  produced  an  apostle-spoon  of  rather  earlier  date 
than  the  foregoing,  and  of  very  difierent  design.  The  little  effigy  is 
that  of  St.  Andrew  holding  his  X-shaped  cross  before  him.  The  upper 
half  of  the  handle  is  spiral,  the  lower  broad  and  flat,  its  face  graven  with 
scroll-work,  and  its  back  with  the  name  s.  andkias.  The  bowl  of  the 
spoon  is  nearly  round,  and  on  its  back  are  engraved  two  shields  sus- 
pended by  a  strap  across  a  billet.  The  dexter  one  di.'^plays  what  we  may 
presume  to  be  Baron  and  Femme,  an  half-eagle,  and  wool-comb ;  with 
the  initials  c.H.  above  the  escutcheon.  The  second  shield  is  a  lozenge, 
charged  with  the  half-eagle,  impaling  the  letters  at  combined.  Above 
the  lozenge  are  the  initials  a.c.g.  The  monogram  at  must  be  a  mer- 
chant's mark,  and  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  lady  married  below  her 
rank,  i.e.  that  whilst  her  family  had  the  right  to  bear  arms,  her  late 
husband  was  unprivileged  to  do  so.  In  Southwold  Cliurch,  SuH'olk,  is 
a  shield  charged  with  the  letters  at  crossing  each  other ;  and  the  same 
initials  occur  in  combination  in  the  Falrford  Glass,  both  instances  being 
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circa  1500.  In  the  Gent.  Mag.  Feb.  1785,  p.  89,  is  a  print  of  an  apostle- 
spoon  with  the  image  of  St.  Jude.  On  the  back  of  the  bowl  is  engraved 
a  cross  dividing  the  letters  m  t?  with  the  date  1654  beneath  them. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Holt  exhibited  a  cast  of  the  obverse  of  the  great  seal  of 
Mary  of  Scotland  and  Francis  II  of  France,  with  a  silver  medal  com- 
memorating their  marriage,  and  read  a  paper  upon  them  which  will  be 
found  at  p.  343  ante. 

Mr.  J.  Hain  Friswell  exhibited,  and  read  the  following  remarks  :  — 

ON    A    SWORD    FORMERLY   WORN    BY    JOHN    HAMPDEN. 
BV    J.    HAIN    FKISWELL,    ESQ. 

The  day  of  swords  and  of  single  combats  has  passed,  that  of  the 
chasse-pot  and  of  wholesale  slaughter  is  present,  that  of  universal  peace 
and  goodwill  is  looming  in  the  future,  and  I  hope  is  not  very  far  dis- 
tant. What  little  I  have  to  do  at  this  meeting  is  connected  with  a 
sword  of  an  authentic  pedigree,  belonging  to  John  Hampden,  of  whom 
Lord  Clarendon  was  bold  enough  to  say  of  him,  as  it  was  said  of  Cinna, 
that  "he  had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  persuade,  and  a  heart  to 
execute  any  mischief";  but  upon  whom  postei'ity  has  passed  a  far  dif- 
ferent verdict.  Clarendon  puts  Hampden  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the 
rebels,  with  an  unlimited  power  to  do  good  or  evil,  a  flowing  courtesy, 
a  rare  courage,  and  an  industry  that  never  tired ;  a  subtle  wit  that  was 
never  defeated  ;  but  the  better  the  man,  the  greater  and  the  worse  the 
rebel.  He  who  had  such  power  to  do  good  did  not  do  it.  "  When  he 
drew  his  sword,"  says  the  great  historian  of  the  civil  war,  "he  threw 
away  the  scabbard."  He  was  the  king's  bitterest  enemy;  and  when 
one  of  Prince  Rupert's  prisoners  reported  that  he  saw  Mr.  Hampden 
ride  off  from  the  field  before  the  fight  was  done,  with  his  head  hanging- 
down,  and  his  hands  leaning  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  Clarendon 
says  that  his  loss  "  was  no  less  pleasing  to  one  party  than  it  was  con- 
doled with  in  the  other";  and  "  his  death,  tlierefore,  seemed  to  be  a 
great  deliverance  to  the  nation." 

Now  it  might  be  that  the  very  sword  which  is  before  us  this  evening 
is  that  which  was  hanging  to  his  wrist  as  he  rode  from  Chalgrave  field  ; 
for  it  was,  as  many  another  brave  officer  has  found  to  his  cost,  that 
while  waving  his  sword  to  cheer  on  his  men  against  the  dashing  cavalry 
of  Prince  Rupert,  that  Hampden  was  shot.  Two  carabine-balls  enter- 
ing the  shoulder,  broke  the  bone,  and  injured  the  spine.  Thus,  too,  in 
the  great  charge  at  Balaclava,  Captain  Nolan,  the  first  man  struck,  was 
shot;  and  he,  too,  uttering  a  cry  of  anguish,  described  as  a  shriek,  fol- 
lowed Hampden's  method,  for  he  was  seen  galloping  right  across  the 
line  of  charge,  off  the  field,  when  he  dropped.  Hampden,  as  we  know, 
obtained  a  surgeon  at  Thame  ;  but  died  in  six  days,  in  great  pain. 

Clurcndon  expressly  tells  us  tliiii  Mr.  Hampden  was  a  rolovcl  nf  fnof, 
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and  that  "  he  put  himself  among  those  horse  as  a  volunteer,"  while 
being  second  to  none  in  observance,  and  eager  in  pursuing  the  enemy, 
he  was  foremost  in  urging  his  men  on.  This  account  is  in  some  measure 
borne  out  by  the  sword,  which  is  that  of  a  cavalier  or  gentleman,  who 
would  wear  such  for  ornament  and  defence.  It  is  not  the  straig-ht 
flat-backed  sabre,  with  a  basket  hilt,  marked  with  0,  that  Cromwell 
provided  for  his  roundheads,  but  evidently  the  sword  of  a  gentleman. 
The  hilt  is  made  after  the  German  or  Spanish  fashion,  for  at  that  time 
both  were  identical.  The  drawings  of  Callot,  minute  as  many  of  them 
are,  give  in  some  of  the  larger  etchings  exactly  the  same  flowing  iron- 
work. Between  the  cross  of  the  sword  and  the  blade  there  is  a 
guard  thrown  up,  through  which  the  forefinger  was  passed,  and  on 
that  guard  were  two  pierced  hand  plates,  with  the  St.  George's  cross 
upon  them  ;  one  of  these  is  lost,  but  the  ridge  in  which  it  was  set 
is  apparent.  The  boss  is  very  heavy ;  and,  indeed,  is  made  to 
balance  the  sword  so  finely  that  a  man  might  use  it  for  a  long  time 
without  tiring.  Mr.  Creswick,  the  tragedian,  who  is  a  collector  of 
swords,  tells  me  that  he  has  never  seen  a  finer  specimen  of  the  period, 
which  is  perhaps  exactly  that  of  Hampden.  Fencing,  as  we  know 
from  Shakspere,  had  been  in  fashion  for  a  hundred  years,  and  swords 
worn  by  the  bravoes  of  Alsatia  and  the  rough  and  gay  gallants  of 
Whitehall  had  grown  to  an  enormous  length,  so  that  the  waist  of  the 
buff"  coat  was  shortened,  and  in  a  street  fight  or  hm-ried  duello  many  a 
man  was  killed  by  the  long  sword,  against  which  his  ordinary  rapier 
was  powerless.  I  exhibit,  as  a  comparison,  a  sword  of  one  of  the  officers 
of  Cromwell's  court ;  plain,  useful,  and  simple,  but  quite  six  inches 
shorter  than  that  of  Hampden.  Again,  there  is  on  the  table  a  rapier 
of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  ;  a  marvellous  piece  of  fret-work,  the  hilt, 
guard,  and  boss  being  drilled  like  pieces  of  lace  Avork,  and  all  the 
scrolls  being  "cut  up"  by  a  graver  when  the  steel  was  soft.  This 
sword  has  been  ill-used  by  being  polished  by  an  ignorant  armourer, 
or  the  excellent  work  upon  it  would  be  more  visible.  It  is  about 
seven  inches  shorter  than  that  to  which  we  are  directing  our  atten- 
tion. 

At  the  time  of  Hampden  the  good  cutlery  of  Sheffield  was  famous, 
as  it  had  been  for  hundi-eds  of  years  even  then,  but  more  for  knives, 
bills,  axes,  and  smaller  or  larger  work  than  for  swords ;  such,  at 
least,  I  should  surmise  from  the  fact  that  our  best  sword-blades  were 
always  imported  from  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  or  even  the  East.     These 

were  very  dear. 

"  I  have  two  swerdes  in  one  scabbard, 

Full  dearly  they  cost  my  purse," 

says  the  author  of  the  ballad  of  Little  Musgrave  and  Lady  Barnard. 
Those  from  Spain,  which  were  imported  from  a  very  earl}'  period,  bore 
1868  52 
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the  mark  of  tlie  maker,  and  some  motto.  Thus,  Pistol,  when  he  draws 
his  sword,  reads  that  upon  it : — 

"  Si  Fortuna  me  tormenta 
Esperanza  me  contenta." 

But  many  mottoes  are  more  bloody :— "  Honor  y  Fenganza"  (Honour 
and  Revenge),  '' Sangre  y  Muerte''  (Blood  and  Death),  '' Brisco  un 
corazon  fiel  "  (I  seek  a  faithful  heart).  Blades  were  also  brought  from 
Milan,  Cologne,  Damascus,  Toledo,  Ferrara,  and  Solingen,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  sword  towns  of  Germany.  In  the  very 
deep  channel  of  the  blade  before  us  we  find  the  simple  motto,  "  Wilhelm 
Wurzbero-  :  me  :  fecit  :  Solingen."  I  don't  find  any  mention  in  ballad 
history  of  this  town,  but  all  cutlers  know  how  excellent  is  old  Solingen 
steel.  I  find  another  town  mentioned  in  the  ballad  of  the  "  Battle  of 
Otterbourn."     Douglas  and  Percy 

"  Swepte  togedder  till  they  both  swat, 
With  swords  that  were  of  fine  CoUeyne." 

And  this  town,  which  I  take  to  be  Cologne,  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
ballad  of  King  Arthur's  death,  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  Tennyson. 
In  this  ballad  "  Sir  Lukin"— the  bold  Sir  Bedwell  of  the  Laureate- 
will  not  throw  away  the  wondrous  sword  Excalibar,  though  com- 
m-anded  to  do  so  by  the  King,  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  the 
blade,  and  the  richness  of  the  hilt. 

"But  he  kept  back  Excalibar; 

He  kept  it  back  in  privitie, 
For  all  of  Coleyne  was  the  blade, 

And  all  the  hilt  of  precious  stone. 
And  eru  !  alache  !  then  said  the  knighte, 

Must  such  a  sworde  away  be  throwne." 

A  writer  ventures  to  say,  "  we  do  not  know  what  Coleyne  is."  I 
should  modestly  suggest  Cologne,  which,  if  not  celebrated  as  the 
actual  place  of  manufacture,  was  probably  more  known  to  English 
traders  than  Solingen. 

I  have  now  to  finish  these  few  remarks  by  giving  a  history  of  the 
sword.  John  Hampden,  a  direct  descendant  in  the  male  line  of  the 
celebrated  John  Hampden,  died  in  1861.  He  was  brother  to  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Hereford,  of  whom  Hallam  has  said,  "  that  no  one 
has  gone  so  far  into  the  wilderness  of  scholasticism."  This  bishop, 
who  was  lately  amongst  us,  disapproved  of  the  somewhat  lax  life  of 
his  elder  brother,  and  when  he  died  sent  down  an  order  for  the  sale  of 
his  effects.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  presented  me  with  this  sword,  and 
to  whom  the  late  John  Hampden  lias  often  shown  it,  saying :  "  This 
is  the  battle-sword  of  my  famous  ancestor,  John  Hampden,"  went  from 
Leamington  to  Mr.  Hampden's  house  and  bought  it  at  the  sale,  wuth 
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another,  carelessly  labelled,  "  two  old  swords."  [The  Chairman  here 
remarked  that  he  remembered  Mr.  Hampden's  reference  to  this  very 
sword.]  But  I  am  permitted  to  assure  you,  on  the  faith  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Leamington,  that  he  has  often  seen  the 
descendant  of  the  great  man  proudly  exhibiting  the  eword,  giving  its 
history,  and  repeating  the  assurance — "  This  is  the  sword  of  John 
Hampden,  my  great  ancestor." 

At  the  same  time  I  lay  upon  the  table  a  woodcut  of  a  sword  belong- 
ing to  her  Majesty,  said  to  be  the  sword  of  John  Hampden.  It  is  of 
Cellini  work,  and  evidently  of  Italian  make  ;  it  is  a  cut-and-thrust 
sword,  without  the  hand-plate  so  necessary  for  defence,  but  with  the 
heavy  boss,  and  the  place  for  the  insertion  of  the  finger  near  the  base 
of  the  blade.  On  the  base  of  the  blade  are  stamped  three  unicorns' 
heads,  couped,  one  and  two.  The  London  News  describes  the  sword 
thus,  speaking  of  its  illustrations  :  "  One  is  the  old  sword  which  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  John  Hampden.  Its  guard,  handle,  and  pommel, 
ai-e  beautifully  chiselled  in  steel  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  King 
David ;  the  cross  hilt  terminates  in  figures  of  Fame  and  Time ;  and 
other  parts  are  decorated  with  nude  figures  and  foliage,  of  minute  and 
exquisite  design.  This  sword  is  the  property  of  the  Queen."  The 
unicorns'  heads  are  placed  heraldically  correct,  so  that  they  might 
form  the  charges  of  a  shield  of  coat  armour.  If  they  be  intended  for 
that,  they  would  at  once  discharge  any  claim  this  very  ornamental 
sword  has  for  being  that  of  John  Hampden,  for  the  arms  of  that 
family  are  described  as  "  axiire,  a  saltier  gules,  between  four  eagles  dis- 
played azure.'"  In  short,  I  should  believe  that  the  sword  was  of  the 
age  of  Charles  II,  or  Louis  XIY,  and  intended  for  a  court  or  masque 
sword,  rather  than  that  it  belonged  to  the  great  Puritan  and  Republi- 
can leader. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Baily  concurred  with  Mr.  Friswell  in  thinking  that  the 
sword  was  decidedly  of  the  period  he  had  assigned  to  it,  and  that  it 
was  never  used  by  Hampden  in  battle,  but  was  a  thrust  or  fencing 
sword,  worn  for  ornament,  and  as  a  weapon  for  casual  defence. 


December  9th. 
IT.  Syer  Cuming,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  V.P.,  in  the  Cuair. 

The  election  of  the  following  member  was  announced  : — James  Hain 
Friswell,  Esq.,  74,  Great  Russell-street,  Rloomsbury. 

Rev.  E.  Kell  exhibited  photographs  of  a  Terminal  Statue,  a  Avhite 
marble  Head,  and  a  Basin,  found  at  13cvis  Mount,  Southampton.  The 
dimensions  of  the  statue  were  three  feet  one  inch  and  a-half  high  (of 
this  eight  inches  were  for  insertion  in  the  ground),  three  inches  thick. 
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and  sixteen  inches  broad,  although  it  was  originally  perhaps  an  inch  and 
a  half  broader,  as  a  poi-tion  of  the  right  arm  has  been  chiselled  off.  In 
the  marble  head  the  length  of  the  face  was  two  feet  four  inches,  and  its 
breadth  one  foot  eight  inches  at  the  broadest  part.  The  nose  had  been 
broken  off,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  modern  one.  The  basin  was 
one  foot  seven  inches  in  diameter,  had  sixteen  spirals  on  the  circum- 
ference, and  an  orifice  through  which  water  originally  escaped.  On 
the  ground  near  it  were  found  four  roofing  tiles  from  Vindomum. 

Mr.  Edward  Levien,  Hon.  Sec,  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kell  request- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  meeting  upon  these  objects ;  and,  after  some  re- 
marks by  himself,  Mr,  Gordon  M.  Hills,  and  the  Chairman,  upon  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  judging  of  them  without  seeing  the  originals,  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the  head  and  statue  were  Roman-bar- 
baric ;  and  that  the  basin,  which  was  of  a  much  more  modern  type,  might 
have  been  used  as  a  font,  although  it  presented  much  more  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  part  of  a  small  fountain, 

Mr.  J.  W.  Baily  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of  celts,  consisting 
of  arrow-heads  and  axes,  obtained  by  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Coleraine. 

Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  observed  that  from  the  resemblance  of  several 
of  the  implements  to  some  which  had  been  discovered  in  various  parts 
of  the  continent,  he  imagined  that  some  of  them  might  have  been  made 
abroad  and  imported  into  Ireland. 

Mr.  Cato  concurred  with  Mr.  Hills  in  his  opinion,  and  instanced  a 
stone  club  which  had  been  exhibited  by  him  in  March  last  (see  ante, 
p.  G5). 

Mr.  Cuming  observed  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  native 
country,  so  to  speak,  of  many  of  these  celts,  there  was  no  doubt  they 
were  an  exceptionally  fine  collection,  and  the  interesting  account  which 
Mr.  Baily  had  given  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  become  possessed 
of  them,  and  his  kindness  in  exhibiting  them,  deserved  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Gunston  exhibited  an  iron  axe-head  found  at  Custom-house 
Wharf,  at  a  great  depth  below  the  surface. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Holt  exhibited  an  elaborately  carved  small  beech-wood 
box  or  casket,  found  in  the  palace  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon  in  1794.  Its 
date  is  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Dr.  Kendrick  exhibited  what  had  been  denominated  a  snuff-mill,  but 
which  was  considered  by  some  as  a  spice-mill,  or  rather  mixer,  of  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  or  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
whole  is  of  neatly  turned  ivory,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  viz. : — 1st,  a 
vessel  of  inverted-conic  form,  abou^t  three  inches  and  a-quarter  liigh 
one  inch  and  three-quarters  diameter  at  top,  with  nineteen  perpen- 
v^W^lar  farrows  down  its  inside ;  2nd,  a  pestle  or  muller,  three  inches 
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and  a-half  long,  the  cylindrical  stem  having  a  button  at  its  upper  end, 
and  the  ovate  body  being  cut  into  sixteen  perpendicular  ribs,  each  rib 
being  divided  into  eighteen  blunt  teeth,  and  reminding  us  in  some 
degree  of  a  chocolate-mill. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  observed  that  whether  v?^e  regard  the  specimen 
submitted  by  Dr.  Kendrick  as  a  snufF  or  spice  mill,  or  mixer,  there 
could  not  be  two  opinions  respecting  its  novelty  of  type.  Mr.  Levien 
had  justly  remarked  that  had  the  machine  been  employed  for  pulverising 
tobacco  leaf  into  snuff  some  stain  would  certainly  be  found  on  the  ivory, 
whereas  it  was  perfectly  free  from  discoloration.  He  himself  inclined 
to  the  spice  theory.  We  well  know  how  highly  spices  were  valued  by 
our  ancestors,  and  how  spice-plates,  spoons,  mills,  and  mortars  once 
formed  necessary  items  in  every  household,  and  were  occasionally  placed 
upon  the  festive  board. 

Mr.  Cuming  exhibited  the  centre  stone  of  a  spice-mill  of  early  date, 
exhumed  in  Moorfields  Jan.  186G.  It  measures  nearly  one  inch  and 
three-quarters  high,  by  about  two  inches  and  one-eighth  diameter,  and 
is  wrought  out  of  a  fine-grained  grit.  Through  its  middle  is  worked  a 
socket  to  hold  the  arbour  or  spindle,  which  must  have  been  nearly 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  square.  The  position  which  this  stone  occu- 
pied in  the  machine  was  shown  by  the  production  of  a  spice-mill  of 
lignum  vitas  of  the  middle  of  last  century,  in  which  the  equivalent 
portion  is  of  iron. 

Mr.  Cuming  also  exhibited  a  pepper-mill  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
consisting  of  an  iron  cylinder  nearly  five  inches  and  three  quarters 
high,  and  fully  one  inch  and  a-half  diameter,  covered  with  thin  latten, 
stamped  with  scrolls,  etc.,  in  a  rich  bold  style.  In  this  cuinous  example 
the  crushing  wheel  is  of  iron  surrounded  by  broad  sharp-edged  diagonal 
sulcations.  Such  small  machines  as  the  above  bore  the  title  of  cum  or 
quern,  as  well  as  the  larger  handmill  for  grain.  Thus  we  read  in  H. 
Hexham's  English  and  Netherduytch  Dldionarie,  Rotterdam,  1648,  of  "a 
pepper-querne  (een  peper-meulen),"  and  "a  mustard-querne  feen 
mostaert-meulen)."  The  latter  instrument  is  alluded  to  in  Bale's  Inter- 
lude concerning  Nature,  Moses,  and  Christ,  1562 — 

"  Apace  the  myll  shall  go, 
So  shall  the  credle  do, 
And  the  musterde  querne  also." 

Mr.  H.  Watling  exhibited  another  scene  from  the  presumed  legend 
of  St.  Catherine,  copied  in  fac-simile  from  the  painted  glass  in  the  south 
window  of  Combe  Church,  Suffolk.  This  is  a  group  of  four  figures 
which  may  be  thus  enumerated.  In  the  background,  and  immediately 
in  front  of  the  gateway  of  a  tower,  stands  his  Satanic  Majesty  from  top 
to  toe  of  a  blue  colour,  with  the  exception  of  his  horns  and  wings, 
which  are  green,  and  his  claws  of  a  dull-yellowish  hue.     In  his  right 
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hand  is  a  formidable  spear  resembling  the  weapon  held  by  one  of  the 
Earls  of  Gloucester  in  the  window  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  of  which  a 
woodcut  is  given  in  this  Journal,  v,  373.  In  the  foreground,  on  the 
rio-ht  of  the  Demon,  is  a  bearded  personage  in  rich  costume  of  Oriental 
character,  supposed  to  represent  the  Emperor  Maximian.  Before  him 
stands  the  nimbed  effigy  of  the  lady  taken  for  St.  Catherine.  Her  blue 
robe  is  secured  across  the  breast  with  a  golden  cord,  and  her  golden 
coloured  shoe  is  decorated  with  a  trellis  pattern,  bringing  to  mind  the 
fashion  of  the  days  of  our  third  Edward.  On  the  left  of  the  Saint 
stands  a  savage-looking  soldier  equipped  in  a  bassinet  with  the  beaver 
up,  and  having  the  sleeve  of  his  garment  apparently  studded  with  bosses. 
He  wears  a  sword,  over  the  guard  of  which  hangs  a  small  targe  or  buck- 
ler, such  as  is  found  depicted  in  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Behind  and  just  above  the  lady  is  seen  a  male  head  covered 
with  the  heavy  bundle  of  cloth  called  a  roundlet,  but  part  of  which  falls 
in  broad  folds  as  low  as  the  left  shoulder. 

Mr.  Cuming  observed  that  the  costume  of  the  figures  forbids  our 
assigning  to  this  painting  a  date  later  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  and 
that  the  legend  represented  was  more  probably  that  of  St.  Barbara  than 
that  of  St.  Catherine. 

Mr.  Edward  Levien,  Hon.  Sec,  read  the  following  accoiint  of  the 
discovery  of  the  relics  of  a  second  Roman  building  at  Castlefield, 
Tinker's  Hill,  on  Andover  Down  Farm,  Hants,  by  Rev.  E.  Kell,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  .— 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  May,  1867,  our  associate,  Charles 
Lockhart,  Esq.,  and  myself  succeeded  in  uncovering  the  relics  of  a 
Roman  building,  supposed  to  be  a  diversorium,  or  inn,  at  Castlefield, 
Tinker's  Hill,  on  Andover  Down  Farm,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman 
station,  Vindonum,  of  which  I  gave  a  detailed  account  in  the  Journal 
(vol.  xxiii,  pp.  268-281).  Some  time  after  the  discovery  of  this  Roman 
building  (as  stated  at  p.  295  of  the  same  volume),  we  found,  by  prob- 
ing the  ground  in  various  parts  of  the  same  field,  a  second  Roman 
building,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  westward  of  the  first  discovered. 
Having  then  uncovered  the  relics  of  a  wall  about  fifteen  feet  long  and 
three  feet  broad,  running  from  west  to  east,  composed,  like  the  other 
house,  of  flint  stones  embedded  in  mortar,  we  were  compelled  to  dis- 
continue our  operations  by  the  occupant  of  the  farm,  Mr.  Turner,  who 
could  not  at  that  time  allow  the  land  to  be  diverted  from  agricultural 
purposes.  He  promised,  however,  the  free  use  of  it  after  the  next  har- 
vest. Accepting  his  kind  ofier,  on  August  10,  1868,  Mr.  C.  Lockhart 
and  myself,  having  on  the  previous  occasion  taken  exact  note  of  the 
precise  spot  where  the  relic  formerly  appeared,  pursued  the  inquiry, 
and  soon  came  upon  the  wall  formerly  discovered  ;  but  found  that,  in 
consequence  of  our  previous  operations  having  loosened  the  soil  above 
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anil  around  it,  the  length  of  the  wall  had  been  diminished  to  five  feet 
by  the  action  of  the  plough  and  other  disturbing  agricultural  influ- 
ences. 

"  Eleven  feet  northward  of  this  fragment  of  a  wall,  we  came  across 
another  relic  of  the  building,  consisting  of  two  walls  at  right  angles, 
which  had  been  the  corner  of  a  room.  There  were  six  feet  on  the  north 
side  of  the  room  remaining,  and  five  feet,  seven  inches  on  the  east  side. 
The  wall  was  two  feet  six  inches  thick.  We  carefully  probed  the  land 
in  every  direction  round  these  relics,  but  could  discover  no  other  ves- 
tiges. This  second  Roman  building  was  situated  on  the  more  elevated 
part  of  the  field  on  Tinker's  Hill ;  and  from  the  thinness  of  the  soil  at 
this  portion  of  Castlefield,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  action  of  the  plough, — an  implement  much  employed  on  this  piece 
of  land,  which,  from  its  peculiar  fertility,  had  long  been  devoted  to  till- 
age. The  farmer  stated  that  there  were  great  inequalities  in  the  sur- 
face soil  of  the  field,  which  varied  in  thickness  from  five  inches  to  two 
feet ;  and  w^hich  he  accounted  for  by  saying  that  builders,  in  throwing 
out  earth  for  the  foundations  of  houses,  naturally  removed  the  surface 
soil  from  the  site  to  the  surrounding  parts,  where  it  would  be  useful  for 
agricultural  or  horticultural  purposes.  We  found  around  the  relics  of 
this  house  the  same  description  of  Roman  articles  as  at  the  former, 
viz.  fragments  of  roofing  tiles,  pottery,  Samian  ware,  iron  rings,  nails, 
oyster-shells,  bones,  teeth  of  various  animals,  etc.  Although  disap- 
pointed in  not  finding  a  larger  portion  of  the  relics  of  the  walls,  the 
existence  of  a  second  Roman  building  in  Castlefield  appears  thus  satis- 
factorily to  be  demonstrated." 

Mr.  Edward  Levien,  Hon.  Sec,  read  the  following  communication 
from  Lieutenant  Alwin  S.  Bell,  3rd  West  India  Regiment,  dated 
Falmouth,  Jamaica,  28th  April,  1868,  upon  "  Ancient  Implements  of 
Stone  lately  found  in  Jamaica": — 

"  I  noticed  one  day  at  a  friend's  house,  lying  on  a  window-ledge, 
near  some  water  jars,  an  ancient  stone  chisel,  or  axe  similar  to  those 
found  in  Britain. 

"  It  had  been  dug  up,  my  friend  said,  some  years  ago  in  the  moun- 
tains here,  and  that  was  all  he  could  tell  me  about  it.  From  furiher 
inquiries  I  made,  I  found  the  negroes  to  be  acquainted  with  these 
ancient  stone  implements,  and  that  they  use  them  to  keep  water  cool 
in  their  jars. 

"  I  have  since  obtained  several,  in  all  about  thirty  (mostly  from  the  old 
black  people,  formerly  slaves),  in  their  country  districts,  and  which  have 
been  found  at  various  periods,  but  chiefly  during  the  slave  time,  when  the 
greater  poi-tion  of  the  island  was  under  cultivation.  The  negroes  call  them 
thunderbolts,  and  believe  they  fall  from  the  clouds  during  the  heavy 
tropical   storms  to  which   the  island   is   subject.      They  have  also  a 
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curious  tradition  that  these  ancient  remains  rise  to  the  surfiice  of  the 
ground  once  in  every  seven  years.  Those  in  my  possession  ai'e,  with 
some  exceptions,  nearly  all  shaped  similarly  to  the  figure  (No.  4)  given 
in  The  Celt,  the  Boman,  and  the  Saxoii,  at  page  60,  and  said  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  original  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 

"  They  vary  considerably  in  size,  and  are  all  formed  of  very  hard 
stone.  Some  are  quite  perfect,  but  the  greater  part  of  those  that  I 
have  seen  and  collected  are  chipped,  more  or  less,  at  the  broad  part, 
or  cutting  edge.  One  or  two  appear  to  be  of  a  difiei'ent  type  from  the 
rest,  being  very  narrow,  though  still  possessing  a  chisel  end.  The 
largest  of  these  remains  in  my  own  collection,  and  measures  nine  inches 
in  lenffth,  and  three  and  a  half  inches  across  at  the  broad  end.  The 
smallest  I  have  is  made  of  greenstone,  and  measures  only  two  inches 
by  an  inch  and  a  quarter. 

"  My  friend  told  me  that  his  specimen  at  first  was  chipped  at  the  end, 
and  that  he  employed  a  labourer  to  grind  it  down  even,  which  had 
much  improved  it !  but  that  the  man  complained  of  its  being  a  very 
hard  job,  and  that  it  had  nearly  spoilt  his  grindstone. 

"  What  Mr.  "Wright  has  said  relative  to  the  stone  implements  found 
in  Britain  applies  equally  to  these  discovered  by  me  here,  viz.,  that 
they  are  usually  found  in  accidental  localities,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  fix  their  date  or  indicate  the  people  to  whom  they  belonged." 

The  following  communications  were  announced  as  having  been 
received  from  their  respective  authors,  and  will  be  printed  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Journal : — 

Notes  by  Sir  P.  Stafford  Carey,  High  Bailiff"  of  Guernsey,  on  Mr. 
Planche's  paper  "  On  the  Earls  of  Gloucester,"  read  at  the  Cirencester 
Congress,  19th  August,  1868 ;  and  a  paper,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions, by  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  "  On  Crom- 
lechs and  other  remains  in  Pembrokeshire." 
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A  PROSPECTUS  has  been  issued  of  a  woi-k  to  be  published  during  the 
summer,  entitled  The  Stone  Monuments,  Tumuli,  and  Ornaments,  of 
remote  Ages,  ivith  some  Notes  on  early  Irish  Architecture,  collected  and 
described  by  J.  B.  Wai'ing,  F.R.I.B.A.  There  will  be  a  hundred  and 
seven  plates,  of  Avhich  about  seventy  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  class  of  ancient  stone  monuments  usually  styled  "  Druidi- 
cal";  the  remainder  representing  various  objects  of  ornamental  art  in 
bronze  and  the  precious  metals,  ending  at  about  the  eighth  century. 
The  plates  are  to  be  accompanied  with  descriptive  and  critical  letter- 
press, forming  one  handsome  volume,  the  publication  of  which  will 
commence  when  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  is  obtained  to 
guarantee  the  expense  of  producing  the  work;  the  price  of  which, 
when  completed,  will  be  three  guineas.  Subscribers'  names  are  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring,  2,  Lidlington-place,  Amp  thill- square,  Lon- 
don, KW. 

Mr.  James  Wardell,  author  of  The  Municipal  History  of  Leeds, — The 
Antiquities  of  Leeds,  etc., — has  issued  another  edition  of  his  Historical 
Account  of  Kirkstall  Abbey.  This  little  manual  is  copiously  illustrated, 
and  the  letter-press  being  accurate  and  trustworthy,  it  will  recommend 
itself  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

The  English  Archreologisfs  Handboolc,  by  Henry  Godwin,  F.S.A.,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  books  upon  the  subject  of  archaeology  that  has 
ever  been  published.  It  contains  a  variety  of  information  which  is  not 
only  useful  but  absolutely  necessary  to  every  student  of  antiquity,  and 
its  brevity  is  no  less  admirable  than  its  accuracy.  An  immense  amount 
of  instruction  is  conveyed  in  an  incredibly  short  space,  commencing 
with  prehistoric  antiquities,  carried  on  through  the  Celtic,  British, 
Romano-British,  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman,  and  raedia)val  periods,  down 
to  the  Reformation  ;  and  a  miscellaneous  chapter  contains  remarks 
intended  to  assist  the  archfeologist  in  ascertaining  the  dates  of  arms, 
brasses,  church  bells,  crosses,  ecclesiastical  symbols,  inscriptions,  paro- 
chial regi.sters,  tombs,  monuments,  seals,  and  numerous  other  antiqua- 
rian objects.  At  the  end  are  specimens  of  archaic  forms  of  numerals 
and  letters  employed  in  manuscripts  ;  and  it  is  in  every  respect  calcu- 
lated to  realise  the  wishes  of  its  author,  who  in  his  pi'eface  inodestly 
says  that  he  is  "  not  without  hope  that  it  will  prove  useful  not  only  as 
a  handbook  to  the  at'ch apologist,  but  as  a  manual  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory, and  a  companion  to  the  English  tourist."  For  each  and  all  of 
these  ends  it  is  admirably  adapted  by  its  intrinsic  value  and  extrinsic 
qualities,  inasmuch  as  its  contents  are  admirable,  its  size  portable,  and 
its  price  inexpensive. 
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heart  at  Culross  Abbey,  39 

—  (Robert,  king  of  Scotland),  last  wishes  of,  36; 

inscription  on  a  sword  relating  to  his  heart,  ib. 

Burford.co.  Salop,  account  of  the  barony  of,  130-50; 
description  of,  in  Domesday,  137;  descended  to 
the  Cornwiills  in  1307, 138;  has  a  market  granted 
to  it  in  1200, 138  ;  visit  of  the  Association  to,  105  ; 
visit  of  the  Ahsociation  to  the  house,  with  account 
of  its  curiosities,  193 
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Bunvnsli  Church,  co.  Sussex,  early  monumental 
sliili  of  iron,  ciic.  1330,  341 

Butler,  verses  from  "  Hudibras"  on  the  cucking- 
stool,  303 

Buxted,  CO.  Sussex,  cannon  first  forged  at,  341 


Cadbuiy  Camp,  Co.  Somerset,  plans  of,  exhibited 

by  .).  W.  Grover,  187 
Camden,  extract  from,  relating  to  the  Mortimers 

and  Warrens,  21 
Campana,  Marquis  de,  extracts  of  a  letter  of,  on  an 

Etruscan  urn  from  Perugia,  81-2 
Canterbury  possessed  live  churches  in  Bade's  time, 

363 
Carr  (Ralph),  remarks  on  Roman  camps,  188 
Cato   (Josiah)   exhibits  and  leads  remarks  on  a 
stone  club  of  clayslate  from  South  America,  Go 

remarks  on  basaltic  celts,  66 

remarks  on  celts  frnm  Coleraine,400 

Ceiidmon.  the  poet,  a  monk  at  Whitby,  374 
Chad  (St.)  twice  consecrated,  381 
Chaucer  (Geoflrey)  extract  fiMm  his  "  Canteibui-y 
Tales"  relative  to  the  education  of  esquires,  352  ; 
extract  from,  relating  to  ancient  cookery,  359 
Cheapside,  appearance  of,  temp.  Chas.  I,  152-3 
Chedworth.  co.  Gloucester,  discoveiy  of  a  Roman 

villain  1864  at,  129 
Chertsey  monastery  famous  in  Bede's  time,  365 
Christianity,  vestiges  of  Pre-Augustine   faith   in 

Britain,  132 
Clun  ditches,  visit  of  the  Association  to,  308 
Cnobheresburg,  in  East  An^lia,  monastery  of  St. 

Fursey  at,  in  Bede's  time,  369 
Cocking  (George)  on  the  remains  of  the  Austin 

Friary  at  Ludlow,  51-0 
Coins,  description  of  Roman  coins  at  Stonham,  185 
Coldiugham,  monastery  at,  in  Bede's  time,  378 
Columbus  (Christopher)  gives  to  M.  Behaim  speci- 
mens of  the  products  of  America,  165 
Cornwalls,  family  of,  account  of  the,  138-148;  ac- 
count of  the  modern  branches,  148 
Cornwall  (Edmund),  description  of,  147-8 

(Geortrey  de)  gained  Burford  manor  by 

marriage,  138 
• (Sir  John),  account  of  his  martial  chal- 
lenges and  services,  141-7;  married  Elizabeth, 


sister  of  Henry  IV,  144  ;  account  of  his  wedding 
banquet  to  Henry  VI,  145-6  ;  created  Baron 
Fanhope  and  Milbroke,  146-7;  account  of  his 
seal  in  the  British  Museum.  146 

CnoKER  (T.  F.  Dillon)  on  .Milton's"Comus," 44-51 

Cuckingstool,  account  of  the,  3Ul-3ij4 

Cuming  (II.  S.)  on  a  Douglas  heart  in  Lord  Boston's 
possession  35-40 

remarks  on  human  remains  at  Ham 

Hill,  62-3 


•  remarks  on  a  lead  seal  fi'om   La- 
warns  collectors  against  pseudo- 

■  remarks  on  broad  arrows  of  bronze, 
and  teeth  of  the  large  horse,  04 

remarks  on  an  implement  of  the 


mousie,  03 


antiipies,  63 


stone  age  from  Billinghurst,  G3 

remarks    on    a    stone    club    from 

Brazil,  P.G  * 

■  exhibits  ancient    spurs    found   in 


I,ondon,  67 


exhibits  and  remarks  on  a  marble 
head  of  the  Empress  Magnia  Uibica,  69 

remai  ks  on   the  breastplate   of  a 

Mameluke's  horse,  73 

remarks    on    remains    of   bronze 


Roman  statues  in  Lomlon,  75 

-    on  an  ancient  British  snow-knife, 


125  8 


R  Lang,  1G7 
sheath,  1G8 


■  remarks  on  forgeries  exhibited  by 
remarks  on  a  beechen  knitting- 
reads  ft  paper  on  the  St.  Cadvftu 


Cuming  (H.  S.)  remarks  on  ^L  Luther's  wedding- 
ring,  173 

exhibits  an  ancient  British  snow- 
knife,  174 

remarks  on  some  spurious  antiqui  - 

ties  from  Portsea,  175 

remarks    on   an    Etruscan    sarco- 


phagus, 176 


exhibits    an   ivory  cane-handle  of 
seventeenth  century,  177 

on  a  Runic  epigraph  found  in  the 


Thames,  178-9 


178 


exhibits  an  object  in  copper  bronze, 

reads  letters  from  Mr.  R.  Carr  on 
the  spelling  of  Northumbrian  words  in  his  ortho- 
graphic map,  182 

remarks  on  the  i-emains  of  Saxon 


churches,  foiinerly  Rnman  temijles,  183 

reads    Mr.  Watliug's  remarks   on 


Roman  remains  at  Stonham,  184 

reads  a  paper  on  Signacula  found 


in  London,  184 

remarks  on  C  hinese  seals  found  in 

Ireland,  187 

reads  notes  on  reliquaries,  and  ex- 


hibits a  staff-head  found  in  the  Thames,  188 

■  on   Signacula    found    in    London, 


219-230 

exhibits  a  gag  and  a  dental  instru- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  272 

•  exhibits  a  drawing  of  the  effigy  of 


St.  .lohn  the    Evangelist    from    the    screen  of 
Southwold  Church,  272 
exhibits   a   Fetish  from    Western 


Africa,  273 


•  remarks  on  Mr.  Irviug's  paper  on 
the  Red  Comyn.  285 

•  e.xhibits  an  engraving  of  tlie  blind 


beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,  286-7 

exhibits  a  group  of  pseudo-antique 


Roman  apple-scoops  from  Broad  Street,  286 

■  exhiliits  a  drawing  of  the  money- 


box of  Blythburgh  Church,  286 

remarks    upon    charms    against 


cramp,  287 


remai'ks  on  a  small  Roman  bust,  292 

reads  a  paper  on  the  discovery  of 

'  morse"  remains  in  London,  292 

on  some  gladiatorial  relics  in  the 


'The 


collection  of  J.  W.  Baily,  309  312 

note    of,    on    his  paper  on 

Douglas  Heart,"  387-390 

reniaiks  on  a    brass  badge  of  a 


garde-Je-chasse  of  Soignies  forest,  302-3 

remarks  on  an  abbot's  ring  from 


St.  Alban's,  393 

remarks    on    an  iron  key  and    a 


globose  terra-ootta  vessel,  304 

exhibits  an  apostle-spoon,  and  re- 


marks on  one  exhibited  by  Dr.  Kendrick,3'.)5 

remarks  upon  celts  from  Colcraine, 

exhibits    a    pepper-mill    and    the 


400 


centre  stone  of  a  spice-mill,  and  remarks  on  one 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Kendrick,  401 

remarks  on  a  painted  window  at 


stone  at  Towyn,  Merioneth,  170-1 


Combe  Church,  402 
Gumming  (Rev.  J.  G.)  exhibits  a  cast  from  the  head 

of  a  beadle-staff  of  the  parishof  Bethnal  Grecn,273 
remarks  on  Mr.Ining's paper 

on  the  Red  Comyn,  285 


D. 

Pacre,  CO.  Cumb.,  monastery  at, in  Bede's  time,  378 
Dalyngrudge  (Sir  Johiii,  of  l''.asl  Griiistead,  served 
in  the  French  wars  in  1359  with  his  son,  352 

(8ir   Edward)  levies  a   lino  on    his 

manor  of  Harrington,  353;  marries  the  daughter 
of  John  de  Wardicn,  ib. ;  obtains  permission  iu 
1385  to  erect  a  castle  at  Bodiam,  354 ;  Commis- 
sioner in  1380  to  iiKjuire  into  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  and  the  household  expenses  of  Richard 
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II,  ih.  ;  obtains  Bodiam  Manor  as  bis  wife's 
(lowi-y,  ib. ;  made,  iu  Vi\)2,  Governor  of  the  Tower 
and  Gustos  of  London,  ib. ;  Commissiouer.  iu 
13'J0,  to  conclude  a  truce  between  England  and 
France,  ib. ;  seals  in  1390  a  letter  of  remonstrance 
to  Boniface  IX,  ib.;  removed  from  bis  Governor- 
ship and  Custossbip  for  leniency  to  the  Lon- 
doners, ib. 
Delamere.  family  of.  account  of  their  mansion  at 

Little  Hereford,  193 
Devereux  (Penelope),  daughter  of  Lord  Essex,  the 

"  Stella"  in  Sir  P.  Sidney's  sonnets,  3:li 
Diddlebury  Church,  visit  of  the  Association  to,  306 
DiLKE  (  Mr.)  sends  objects  for  exhibition,  17S 
Dolan  (Mrs.)  exhibits  a  portion  of  a  MS.  Koran,  108 
Domesday  Book,  no  ironworks  in  Sussex  at  the  time 

of,  33G 
Doncaster,  co.  Northumberland,  monastery  at,  in 

Bede's  time,  373 
Douglas,  family  of,  account  of  their  anns,  37 
Douglas  Heart,  account  of,  by  H.  Syer  Cumiug,  3a  40 
Dowuton  Castle,  visit  of  the  Association  to,  3U0 
Downton  Hall,  visit  of  the  Association  to,  and  ac- 
count of  its  antiquities  and  its  chapel,  103-(i 
Duckingstool,  v.  Cuckingstool 
Dugdale  (Sir  Wiiliam)  extract  from,  relating  to  the 

Mortimers,  21,  22 
Durer  (Albert),  on  a  wood  carving  by,  161-6  ;  list 
of  his  wood  carvings,  162-3  ;  placed  under  M. 
Wohlgemuth  to  learn  painting,  162 ;  rebus  of,  163; 
carves  on  mahogany  given  him  by  M.  Behuim, 
165  ;  selects  the  "  visitation  of  the  A'irgin"  for  his 
subject,!/;.;  goes  to  Brussels  in  152U  to  obtain 
his  father's  post  of"  Court  painter,"  216;  engraves 
"  Adam  and  Eve"  ou  wood  in  honour  of  L. 
Crauach,  247 

E. 

Ear-rings,  histoi-y  of,  274-281 

Edmonds  (J.)  exhibits  a  lead  seal  with  legend,  63 

exhibits  M.  Luther's  wedding-ring, fi3 

Edmund  (St.),  king  of  East  Anglia,  signaculum  of, 

found  in  London,  228 
Egertou  (John),  Earl  of  Bridgwater,  the  masque  of 

Comus  arose  from  an  accident  to  his  children.  47 
Ely,  CO.  Carabr.,  monastery  at,  in  Bede's  time,  369 
Etbeldreda  (St.),  signaculum  of,  found  in  London, 

1867,  221-2;    legend   of,   221-3;    reburied   iu   a 

Koman  sarcophagus  at  Ely,  370 


F. 

FoKSTEB  (H.)  exhibits  an  Italian  book  of  hours, 

fifteenth  centun',  169 
Francis  11  of  France,  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and 

his  Great  Seal  as  King  and  Queen  of  France, 

Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  343-351 
Free  Companions,  account  of,  353 
French,  ravages  of  the,  on  the  English  coast  in  the 

fourteenth  ceutuiy.  354 
Fkiswell  (J.  Hain)  exhibits  and  remarks  on  J. 

Hampden's  sword,  396-399 
Fursey  (St.)  Bede's  account  of  his  death  at  Latinia- 

cum,  near  Paris,  369 

G. 

Gateshead,  monastery  at,  in  Bede's  time,  377 
Gennarelli  (Professor   Achille),  extracts    from    a 

letter  of,  on  an  Etruscan  urn  from  Perugia,  81 
Gilling,  monastery  at,  first  of  Scots,  then  of  Saxons, 

iu  Bede's  time,  372 
GladiaUirial  i-elics,  300-312 

Godwin  (Ueohgk)  remarks  on  the  number  of  re- 
mains of  Itoman  cities  in  Britain,  85 
G"LDs.MU)     (Augustus)    remarks    on    reversed 

heraldic  shields,  308 
Giautchester,  I'.oman  sarcophagus  of  white  marble 

taken  thence  iu  667  to  Ely,  370 
Greensuiklds  (J.  B  )  exhibits  a  leaden  bull  of 

Pope  Nicholas  V,  273 
GnovEU  (J.  W.)  exhibits  a  drawing  of  a  low  side 

window  from  Hilcham  Chuich,  80 


Grover  (J.  \V.)  reads  a  paper  on  a  Eoman  villa  at 

Chedwortb,  85 
on  a  Fiomau  villa  at   Chedworth, 

129-135 

remarks    on    Eoman    temples   in 

'  exhibits  plans  of  Cadbuiy  Camp, 
CO.  Somerset,  187 

■  exhibits  a  Roman  spear-head  from 


Britain,  184 


Kibchester,  188 
GuNSTON(Tuos.)exhibits  portions  of  a  Balsenoptera 
boojis  from  Fenchureh  Street,  73 

exhibits  knives  found  in  Clerken- 

well,  and  a  Samian  olla  in  Cannon  Street,  169 

exhibits  a  white  metal  relic  with 


a  Kunic  epigrajjh,  178 

exhibits    chain    armour    temp. 


Edw.  Ill,  found  in  the  Thames  near  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  187 

reads  a  paper  on  further  dis- 
coveries in  a  Roman  villa  in  Lower  Thames 
Street,  City,  295-7    "' 

exhibits  an  iron  axe-head  from 


Custom  House  Wharf,  400 

H. 

Hackness,  nunneiy  at,  in  Bede's  time,  374 
Hall  (Thomas  Lambert)  exhibits  a  deed  of  ad- 
mission to  a  manor  temp.  Eliz.,  273 
Ham   Hill,  co.  Somerset,  human   remains   found 

at,  61 
Handel  (George  Frederic)  account  of  his  life  and 

tuning-fork,  169-170 
Hartlepool,  nunnery  at,  in  Bede's  time,  373 
Henry  VI,  account  of  his  death  and  burial,  228-9  ; 

signaculum  of,  found  in  the  Thames,  228 
Herbert  (Lord),  of    Cherbury,   letter   of,   on   the 

threatened  invasion  bythePreteuderin  1745,100-1 
Hexham,  monastery  at,  in  Bede's  time,  377 
Hills  (Gordon  M.)  remarks  on  bronze  weapons 

from  Leintwardine,  64 
—  remarks  on  Keane's  "  Towers 

and  Temples  of  Ancient  Ireland,"  74 

describes  Ludlow  Church,  107 
•  exhibits  flint  implements  from 


East  Stonham,  183 

reads  a  paper  on  West  Hamp- 

nett  Church,  183 

report  as  Treasurer  of  the  state 

of  the  Association,  ls9 

remarks  on  the  repainting  of 


monuments  in  Bui"ford  Church,  196 

reads    remarks    on    Tenbury 


Chm-ch  from   Godwin's  "  Archaeologists'  Hand- 
book," 200 

■  reads  lettei-s  relative  to  bronze 


weapons  found  near  Leintwardine,  201 

■  on  the  church  of  West  Hamp- 


nett,  in  reference  to  its  Koman  remains,  209-218 
-  exhibits  a  rubbing  of  an  inscrip- 


tion on  a  dish,  273 


remarks  on  AVigmore  Church, 
Castle,  and  Grange,  2'j9-300 

remarks  upon   Stanton  Lacy 


Church,  306 

on  the  Ancient  Company  of 

Stitchmen  of  Ludlow,  327-334 

•  on  Stantou*Lacy  Church  and 


Saxon  architecture  iu  England,  360-382 

remarks     upon    celts    from 


Coleraiiie,  400 
HoARE  (Sir  R  C.)  arrangement  of  Roman  roads  in 

Wales,  114 
H(.LT  (Henuy  F.)  remarks  on  a  marble  head  from 

Alexandria,  6'J 
exhibits  a  mahogany  carving  by 

Durer  iu  1494  of  the  visitation  of  the  Virgin^  and 

medallion  portraits  of  Lullier  and  his  wife,  74 

exhibits  wood  carvings  by  Hans 


Springinklee,  and  reads  a  paper  on  him,  83 

—  on   a  wood  cai-viug   by  Albert 

exhibits  a  pass  ticket  to  a  bor- 


Duror,  161-6 
I      dello,  176 
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lIoLT  (ITf.nry  F.^  exhibits  an  ii'on  lock  from  St. 

Midiel's  Church,  Beiiuvais,  177 
exhibits  a  copper  thurible  from 

St.  Uertin's  Abbey,  St  Omer,  France,  lci5 
. remarks  on  Chinese  seals  found 

in  Ireland,  and  e.\hibits  a  Venetian  "  Viaticum" 

vessel  and  a  "  baillon"  used  by  Sanson,  187 

on  Haus   Springiuklee  and  his 


works,  240-8 


exhibits  Roman  ear-rinps,  and 
remarks  upon  Roman  ornaments  found  in  ISCU 
at  Aries,  274 

remarks  on  Mr.  Irving's  paper  on 


the  Red  Comyn,  285 

on  the  great  seal  of  Francis  II  of 

Fiance  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  as  King  and 
Queen  of  France,  Scotland,  linglaud,and  Ireland, 
343-3.51 

•  exhibits  an  abbot's  ring  from  St. 


Alban's,  393 
exhibits  a  east  of  the  obverse  of 

the  great  seal  of  Mary  of  Scotland  and  Francis 

11  of  France,  396 
—— exhibits  a  casket  from  the  Papal 

palace  at  Avignon,  400 
Hui'i'KR  (Clarence)  extract  by,  from  the  will  of  a 

I.udlow  tradesman,  2G'J  270 
Pubert  (St.)  siguaculum  of,  found  in  London.  225 
HuJiniBEYS   (H.  T.)   exhibits  au  African   Fetish 

necklace,  273 
remarks  on  noserings  and 


ear-rings,  281-2 


on  ear-rings,  297 


■  remaiks  on  Mr.  Holt's  paper 


I. 

Ir.iFF  (W.  T.)  transmits  for  exhibition  a  knitting- 
sheatb.  107 

Iron,  method  of  m.aking  it,  338-9 ;  invention  of  mak- 
ing it  with  coal  in  1620,  338 

Irving  (G.  V  )  exhibits  and  remarks  on  seals  of  the 
buigh  of  Lanark,  83 

reads  a  paper  on  the  death  of  the  Red 

Comyn.  282-5 

Irvine  (.J.  T.),  notes  on  a  low  side-window  in  Berke- 
ley Church,  78 

• forwards  plan  of  Berkeley  Church,  80 

• notes  on  Middleton  Chapel.  104 

-  notice  by, of  Leiuthall  Starkes  Church, 


29.'^-9 


•  account  of  Diddlebury  Church,  306 


Jack  Ketch,  derivation  nf  t'le  name,  317 

James  1 1,  preservation  of  his  pericardium  ot  Sutton 

Place,  .■>!) 
Jarrow,  nionastei-y  where   Bede    lived,  376 ;    the 

church  of  Saxon  work,  379 
Jones  (KK:H.\nDl  exhibits  the  moneybox  of  the 

ancient  Company  of  the  Stitchmen  of  I.udlow.  271 
Joyce  (I!ev.  .1.  W.)  remarks  on  Abberley  Hill.  102 
• describes  the  monuments  of  Bui- 

ford  Church,  195 
Jumieges  (Guiliaume  de),  extract  from,  relating  to 

the  Moitimers,  22 

K. 

Kell  (Rev.  F.)  exhibits  spurious  antiquities  from 

Portsea,  17-') 
photographs  of  a  terminal 

statue,  etc.,  from  Bevis  Mount,  Southampton, 

399  J  00 
Ki>  NRiiicK  (J  ,  M.D.I  exhibits  a  seal  of  one  of  the 

JIui'tiuier  family,  28-) 
an  apostle-spoon  temp. 

James  1,  395 
an  ancient  spice-mill 

or  snutT-niill,4(J0-l 
Kerlirsriint.  near  Carnac,  in  Brillany,  account  of  a 

cliambcied  long  barrow  at,  40 


Kettle  (H.)  exhibits  an  implement  of  hornstone,65 

a  Bhoehoru  km;;.  James  I,  7.'J 

Kimbolton,  co.  Huntingdon,  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Warrens  and  Mortimers,  30 


L. 

Lamberhurst,  co.  Sussex,  iron  railings  of  St.  Paul's 

cast  at,  342 
Lastingham,  monasteiy  at,  in  Bede's  time,  374 
Leintball  Starkes,  visit  of  the  Association  to  the 

church.  298 
Levien  (E.)  on  the  barony  of  Burford,  13G-50 
remarks  on  an  Etruscan  sarcophagus, 

174 
exhibits  the  head  of  a  walkingstick  in 

perforated  iron,  and  an  iron  forcer,  177 

reads  letters  from  Mr.  Kell  on  remains 


from  Bevis  Mount,  Southampton,  and  Audover 
Down  Farm.  Hants,  400,  402 

reads  a  letter  from  .Jamaica  on  ancient 


implements  of  stone  found  in  Jamaica,  403-4 
Lewes,  co.  Sussex,  ironworks  at,  in  1266,  337 
I.ewknor,  familv  of  possessed  Bodiam  Castle  temp. 

Eic.  Ill  to  Chas.  I,  356-60 
Lichtield  contained  two  churches  in  Bede's  tirae,367 
Lincoln,  Paulinus'  church  iu  ruins  iu  Bede's  time, 

368 
LindisfaiTie.  monastei-y  at,  in  Bede's  time,  375 
Little  Hereford,  visit  of  the  Association  to,  193 
London,  on  signacula  found  in,  219-30 
Ludford,  near  Ludlow,  visit  of  the  Association  to 
the  Church  and  House,  and  account  of  their  cmi- 
osities,  107 
Ludlow,  paper  on  the  remains  of  its  Austin  Friary, 
61-6 ;   paper  on  St.   Lawrence's  (Jhurch,  57-60  ; 
remainsof  the  Anglo-Nonnan  church,  57  ;  account 
of  the  Early  [English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendi- 
cular parts  of  St  Lawrence's  Church.  58-60  ;  visit 
of  the  Association  to  it  and  the  neighbourhood, 
88108,  193-204;  account  of  the  Grammar  School, 
monastic  chapel,  1  .ane's  Asylum,  and  the  Reader's 
House  at,  89;  extract  from  the  will  of  a  Ludlow 
trwdesman,  269-70;   on  tlie  ancient  Company  of 
Stitchmen  of,  327-34 

Castle  inhabited  by  Sir  H.  Sidney  as  Lord 

President  of  the  Marches  of  Wales.  320  ;  inscrip- 
tion by  Sir  H.  Sidney  over  the  archway  of,  323 
LuKts  (Rev.  W.  C.)  on  a  chambered  long  barrow  at 
Kerlescaut,  Carnac,  Brittany,  40 


M. 

Macdonald  (Floral,  account  of  the  ring  given  her  by 
the  Pretender,  37 

Maitland,  extract  re'ating  to  Cheapside  from  his 
"  History  and  Surv  -y  of  Loudon,"  152-3 

Maldon,  co  Essex,  Ithancester  Monastery  near  to, 
famous  in  Bede's  time,  366 

JIalmesbury,  monastery  at,  in  Bede's  time,  SG7 

Maiy  (the  P.lessed  Virgin),  signacula  of,  found  in 
London,  219-21 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  accotmt  of  a  blue  enamelled 
heart  belonging  to,  38  ;  on  her  great  seal  as  queen 
of  France,  Scotland,  Entiland.  and  Ireland,  343- 
51 ;  engaged  to  Edward  VI  in  1543,  344  ;  engaged 
in  1548,  and  married  in  1568,  to  Fiancis,  Dauphin 
of  France.  341-5;  prodaimeii  queen  of  England 
in  Paris  in  1558,  346 ;  her  great  seal  as  queen  of 
England  sent  to  Scotland  iu  1559,  in  the  same 
ship  with  John  Knox,  347;  abandons,  by  tiie 
treaty  of  Berwick  on-Tweed,  in  1560,  hor  claim  to 
the  title  of  Queen  of  England,  350-1 

Masques,  origin  and  history  of,  44-5 

.Master  (Kev.  G.  S.)  on  a  collection  of  rubbings  of 
sepulchral  brasses  exhibited  at  Ludlow  Congress, 
1867,  382-7 

tRev.  O  )  exhibits  a  Pali  MS.  of  caps,  i  and 

iv  of  the  Kammavasha,  289 

a  small   Roman  bronze 


bust  and  two  metal  toys,  292 
Melrose,  monastery  at,  in  IJede's  time,  378 
Meschiue  (La),  moaning  of  the  appellation,  2'J 
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Midflletnn,  visit  of  the  Association  to,  103 

Milton  (John),  paper  on  his  "  Comus,"  44-51;  simi- 
larity of"  Comns"  to  other  authors'  wiitings,  4fi  ; 
account  of  the  first  edition  of  '•  Comus,"  47 ;  acted 
for  his  giandaughter's  benefit  in  ITSO,  48 

Honey,  iron  rings  used  in  Ciesai's  time  for,  336 

Monkweannouth,  monastery  at.  in  Bede's  time,  and 
in  -which  he  lived,  370:  church  of  Saxon  work.  379 

MooKt  I  J.)  forwards  account  of  discovery  of  human 
remains  at  Ham  Hill,  61 

transmits  frontal  bones  of  skulls  from 

Ham  Hill.  63 

( Kev.  G.I,  extract  from  his  diary  in  1658,  rela- 
tive to  iron  plates  used  in  kitchen  chimneys,  341 

Morse,  remains  of,  exhumed  in  London,  292-5 

Mortimer,  Castle  of,  sile  of,  23 

Moi  timers,  genealogy  of  the,  21;  description  of 
their  coats  of  arms,  33-5 

Mortimer  (Bartholomew  de) ,  account  of,  31 

(Guy  de),  account  of  his  family,  30-1 

■ (Hailewisade),  wife  of  Eoger  de  Mortimer, 

inherits  the  Vill  of  Mees,  24 

■  (Hugh  de),  account  of  his  wife,  Matilda  la 


Meschine,  28-30 

—  (Isabella  de),  Domina  de  Homme  Castel, 


description  of  her  seal,  288-9 

( Kalph  de)  founds  a  college  at  Wigmore  in 


1100,  26;  account  of  his  descendants,  2' 
.  —  (Roger  de)  defeats  Eudo,  brother  of  the 

French  king,  near  Mortimer  Castle  in  1042,  23  ; 

banished  from  Normandy  for  sheltering  the  Comte 

de  Montdidier,  23  ;  account  of  his  descendants,  25 
. of  Attleborough,  family  of,  connection  with 

Mortimers  of  Wigmore,  28 

of  Chelmarsh,  origin  of,  33 

Mosaics,  account  of  a  Roman  mosaic  pavement  at 

Chedworth,  130 

N. 

Narcissns(Pt.),signacuIum  of  fotmd  in  London, 224 
Kieolaa  V  (Pope),  exhibition  of  a  leaden  bull  of,  272 
Northumberland  (Duchess  of),  will  of,  315 


O. 

Oakley  Park,  visit  of  the  Association  to,  307 

Ordericus  Vitnlis,  extract  from,  relating  to  the  Mor- 
timers and  Warrens,  23 

Ottei  bourne  banner,  notice  of,  37 

Oundle.co.  Northants,  monasteiy  at,  in  Bede's  time, 
368 

OusELY  (Rev.  Sir  F.  G.,  Bart.)  shews  the  Associa- 
tion over  St.  Michael's  College,  Tenbuiy,  200 


Peckham  (Sir  Robert),  preservation  of  his  heart  in 
Denhiim  Church,  39 

Pcnsburst,  oo.  Kent,  belonged  to  the  Sidneys,  316 

Penson  ( R.  K.)  on  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Lud- 
low, 57-UO 

remarks  on  the  proposed  removal 

of  the  rood-screen  from  Ludlow  parish  church .  204 

I'clcrborough.  moijasteries  in,  in  Bede's  time,  3ii8 

Pettiohew  (T.  J.),  reprint  of  his  remarks  on  I'uli 
MSS.,  280-92 

Phlebotomy  practised  periodically  in  early  monas- 
teries, 373 

Pi,an'ch£  (J .  R.)  on  the  genealogy  of  the  Mortimers, 
21-S5 

remarks  on  the  burgh  seals  of  I-an- 

nrk,  85 

■ on  a  seal  of  one  of  the  Mor- 
timer family,  288-9 

Plantagenet  (Richuid),  ICarl  of  Cornwall,  ballad 
uij(.n,  139-40 

Powi'.i.i,  (\V.)  exhibits  a  New  Zealand  hatchct- 
bladn,  182 

Pi;  u  I  ON  (Uev.  W.)  exhibits  a  brass  box  for  card- 
mal  CIS  fmm  Stoltesdon  churchyard,  CO 

— reads  notes  on  fetottesdon  Church, 

Zol 


R. 

Ralph  ITT,  Comte  de  Montdidier,  takes  refuge  ill 

Mortimer  Castle,  23 
Reculver,  monastery  at,  mentioned  by  Rede.  364 
Redbridge,  Hants,  ninnastery  at,  in  Bede's  lime,  307 
Reliquaries,  account  of  cordiforraed  relics,  39 
Rich  iLady  Penelope),  punning  verses  on  her  name 

by  Sir  P.  Sidney^  325 
Richard  of  Chichester  (St.),  signacuhim  of,  found 

in  London ,  and  life  of,  227 
Ripnn,  co.  York,  vnonastery  at,  first  of  Scots,  then 

of  Savons  in  Bede  s  time,  371 
Roberts  (E.)  remarks  on  flint  implements,  66 
a  marble  head  from  Alex- 


andria, 68 
Hastings,  72 


-  obsei-vations  on  a  metal  flesh  hook  at 

2 

•  remarks  on  a  hand  from  a  bronze 


statue  found  in  Gracechurch-street.  78 
reads  notes  on  a  low  side-window  in 

Berkeley  Church,  by  J.  T.  Irvine,  Esq.,  78 
remarks  on  an  Etruscan  urn  from 


Perugia,  82 


■  exhibits  some  sharks'  teeth  from  a 
bed  of  eoprolites  at  Orford,  167 
remarks  on   M.  Luther's  wedding- 


ring,  173 


•  on  an  Etruscan  sarcopha- 
gus, 174  ;  letter  of.  on  ditto,  175 

•  remarks  on  drawings  of  WestHamp- 


nett  Church,  183 
proposes  an  alteration  of  a  bye-law 

of  the  Association,  190 
remarks  on  Little  Hereford  Church, 


193 


—  remarks  on  Buiford  Church,  194-8 


Rochester,  Kent,  church  at, mentioned  by  Bede.  364 
Roman  roads, description  of  those  in  Wales,  109-24  ; 
iter  xi,  109110;  Iter  ii,  110  11;  iter  xii,  111-13; 
iter  xiii,  113-14;  Via  Julia  i\laritima,  114-15  ;  Via 
Julia  Montana,  115-17  ;  Via  Occidentalis,  117-18; 
Via  Media  aut  Devana,  118-19;  Via  Orientalis, 
119  ;  Souih  Watling-street,  120  ;  North  Watling- 
street,  120;  measurement  of  miles,  123 
Runic  inscriptions,  rarity  of,  179 


St.  Cadvan  stone  at  Towyn,  Merioneth,  description 

of,  171 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  iron  railings  of,  worth  £11,000, 

342  ;  mentioned  by  Bede,  365 
St.  Peter  Cheap,  church  of  inventory  of  vestments, 
etc.,  belonging  to,  in  1431,  150-60;  parish  united 
to  St.  Matthew,  Friday-street,  after  the  fire  of 
1666,150  ;  destroyed  by'fire  1666, and  not  rebuilt, 
ib.  ;  account  of  the  register  of,  from  1431-1604, 
151;  account  of  the  vestments  used  in,  153-60; 
dedication  of  three  altars  in  1434  in,  153;  on  the 
parish  of,  1392-1033,  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Simpson,  248- 
68;  accountof  chantries  in,  250-1  ;  account  of  the 
church  fabric,  251-2  :  wills  of  the  benefactors  to, 
252-3;  frateinities  belonging  to,  253-4:  payments 
to  priests  of,  254  account  of  the  font  at,  255  ; 
pews  in,  ii.;  rood-loft  and  light  at,  256:  pulpit, 
sermons,  and  lectures  at,  257 ;  liistoiy  of  the  organ 
at.  257-8;  church  bells  of,  259;  vestments  and 
cliurch  ornaments  of  25901  floral  decorations 
of,  261-2;  religious  rites,  202-5;  foundlings  be- 
longing to,  265;  feasts  parochial  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, 265-6;  church  books  of,  200-8 
St.  Victor  en  Caux.castle  of.seat  of  the  Mortimers,23 
Sancto  Martino  (Walter  de),  account  of,  21,  22 
Saveuy  (J.  C.)  on  the  ironworks  of  Sussex,  835-42 

(in  Bodiam  Castle  and  Manor,  352-00 

ScARTH  (Rev.   Preb.)  on  the  Roman  itinera  con- 
nected with  the  Principality  of  Wales,  109-24 
Scotland,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  proclaimed 

in  1589  as  the  Isslablishod  Chui-ch  of  318 
Scott  (Sir  W.),  extract  fiom  "  The  L-^rd  of  the  isles" 

rcbiting  to  the  inurdei-  of  the  Red  Comyn,  36 
Scroupfi.<7^  Scroll,  al.   l''itz  Scrob  (Richard)  held 
Buiford  manor  before  the  CoiKjucst,  137 
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Sogur,  piit  lact  from  liis  pedigree  of  Mortimer  of  Wig- 

more,  '20 
Selsey,  co.  Sussex,  monastery  at,  founded  in  Bede's 

time,  366 
Slinkesi)eare  (W.),  extract  frora,relating  to  the  Duke 

of  Kxeter,  141 
SiiF,UKATT(T.) exhibits  agold  signet-ring  from  New 

York  Stiito,  Gii 
Sidney,  family  of.  origin  of  Uie,  313-4 

(Sir  Hem-}),  account  of  his  life,  314-21 

(Mary),Countess  of  Pembroke,  account  and 

epitaph  of,  'dii 
(Sir  Philip),  letter  to,  from  his  father,  320 ; 

history  of  his  career, 3:i3-:i7  ;  account  of  his  death, 

326 
Simpson  (Rev.  W.  S)  exhibits  a  garter-ring  from 

Tavistock,  G4 
rends  Dr.  Husenbeth's  letter 

on  the  Gately  rood-soieen,  72 

•  exhibits  frap'ments  of  an  An- 


glo- Saxon  or  Danish  sword  from  K.  Lea  at  Tot- 
tenham, 83 

■  on  the  inventory  of  the  vest- 


ments, etc..  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
Cheap  in  1431,  150-60 

-  exhibits  and  remarks  on  Han- 


del's tuning-fork,  169 

exhibits  a  portion  of  a  monu- 


mental brass,  and  remarks  on  palimpsest  brasses, 
176-7 

exhibits  a  forged  flint  arrow- 
head, a  circular  brass  seal,  and  a  Chinese  seal 
from  Ireland.  187 

on  St.  Peter  Cheap  parish  in 

the  City,  London,  1392-1033,  248-68 

exhibits  three  drawings  of 

efligies  on  screens  in  Suffolk  churches,  272 

-  exhibits  di-a wings  of  flint  im- 


plements from  Stonhara,  286 

Sujithtield.  tournaments  at,  143-4 

Snow-knives,  on  an  ancient  British  one,  125-8 

Sp.\rrow  iRev.  \V.  C.  I  speech  of,  at  Ludlow  on  the 
benefits  bestowed  on  the  clergy  by  archeeologists, 
97 

Spenser,  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Faery  Queen"  at 
Ashford  Court,  l(i8 

Springinklee  (Hans)  account  of  his  works  by  H.  F. 
Holt,  240-8;  friendship  with  Albrecht  Diirer, 
240;  unknown  as  a  painter,  242-3;  left  in  charge 
of  Durer's  family  in  1506,  243;  account  of  his 
engravings,  ib.  ;  account  of  his  wood  carvings, 
244  ;  monogiams  used  by,  ib.;  history  of  two 
bas-reliefs  of,  245-8 

Stanton  Lacy,  visit  of  the  Association  to  the  church, 
306;  on  its  church,  by  G.  M.  Hills,  360-382;  its 
church  mentioned  in  ''  Domesday,''  380 

Stokesay,  acC'iuni  of,  in  "  IJomesday,"  230-1 

Castle,  CO  Salop,  paper  on,  by  Eev.  G. 

De  la  Touche,  230-240 ;  held  by  the  Says,  1165- 
1255,  230-1  ;  account  of  pictures  in,  about  1730, 
233-4  ;  allusions  in  history  to,  236-7 ;  account  of 
the  various  owners  of,  237  ;  visit  of  the  Associa- 
tion to.  300-7 ;  fate  of.  during  the  Civil  wars,  238  9 

Stonham,  co.  Suttblk,  Komau  remains  found  at, 
182-3,  184-5 

Stuart  (Matthew),  F.arl  of  Lennox,  and  Regent  of 
Scotland,  account  of  a  Douglas  heart  made  in 
memoiy  of,  38 

Sturlasou  (Snorri),  extract  from  his  "Younger 
Edda"  relating  to  the  glacial  jjeriod,  125 

Sussex,  on  the  ironworks  of,  by  J.  C.  Savei^y,  335- 
342  ;  wooded  state  of,  335  ;  evidence  of  ironworks 
in,  during  the  Roman  period,  336;  roads  in,  cut 
up  by  the  iron  carls,  338 


Tawdrj',  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word,  223 

Tawke"(  Robert),  arms  of,  216 

To  bury,  visit  of  the  Association   to  the  church, 

with  remarks  of  F,  lioberts  on.  199 
Throckmorton  (Sir  Nicholas),  Knglish  ambassador 

at  furiK,  extract  fiom  his  letter  relative  to  Wary 

Queen  of  Scots  assuming  the   title   in    1559  of 

Queen  of  Kngland,  348 


Tilbui7.  CO.  Essex,  monastei7  at,  in  Bede'a  time,  36fl 
Titterstone  Clee  Hill,  visit  of  the  Congi-ess  to  101-2 
Toi'CHE  (Rcv.G.  DE  l,A)on  Stokesay  Castle,  2-tO-240 
TowNSEND  (Rev.  Georoe  Tyler)  on  the  mediseval 

instruments  of  popular  punishment  preserved  ia 

Ludlow  and  Leominster,  301 
Tyburn  Manor  belonged  to  the  Sidneys,  216 
Tyuemouth,  monastery  at,  in  Bede's  time,  377 


U. 

Union  Jack,  origin  of,  135 

Uriconium,  two  Roman  candlesticks  found  at,  88 

visit  of  the  Association  to,  308 


V. 

Vanderpant  (Laurence)  exhibits  and  remarks  on 
a  bronze  sarcophagus  from  the  Etruscan  ceme- 
tery at  Perugia,  80 

remarks  upon  an  Etrus- 
can sarcophagus,  173 

Vincent  (Augustine),  note  respecting  the  Morti- 
mers, 22 


W. 

Waite  (F.  a.)  exhibits  an  engraved  tobacco-box 

from  Ireland,  69 
Wake  (H.  T.),  letter  of,  relative  to  Roman  remains 

at  Papcastle,  near  Cockermouth,  178 
Wales,   the   Roman   Itinera  connected   with,   and 

traces  of  Roman  roads  remaining  in,  109-124 
Walpole  (Sn-  Robert),  preservation  of  his  hair  and 

his  wife's  in  jewelled  hearts,  39 
Walsingham  (Sir  Francis),  letter  to,  from   Lord 

Leicester  abo'it  Sir  P.  Sydney's  death,  326 
Warrens,  genealogy  of  the,  21 
Watlino  (H.)  forwards  drawings  of  leaden  dumps 

from  Pembroke  Coll.,  Cambr  ,  177 

remarks  on  the  discoveries  at  Ston- 


ham, 185 
exhibits  a  facsimile  of  a  figure  on 

the  screen  of  Southwold  Church,  271 
notes  on  and  drawings  of  the  dis- 
coveries at  Stonham,  286 

•  exhibits   drawings  of   remains   ex- 


humed at  Stanh.-im  and  Stoke  Ash,  and  of  a 
painted  window  and  an  effigj'  of  a  king  at  Combo 
Church,  394-5,401-2 

Watling  Street,  account  of,  and  derivation  of  its 
name,  121-3 

Watson,  extract  from  his  "  Histoi-y  of  the  Earls  of 
Warren. "  22 

Walton,  nunnery  at.  in  Bede's  time,  372 

Wessex,  few  Saxon  churches  in,  in  Bede's  time, 367 

West  Hampnett,  paper  on  the  Roman  remains  in 
the  church,  209-218  ;  hollow  tiles  in  the  church, 
214;  Saxon  chancel  of.  215;  ancient  mentions  of 
a  church  at,  216  ;  dedication  of  the  church.  217 

WiiiNCorp  (W.)  sends  for  exhibition  the  archi- 
tectural drawings  of  Mr.  Watling,  183 

Whitby,  nunnery  at,  in  Bede's  time,  373 

Whittcm  Court,  near  Ludlow,  visit  of  the  Associa- 
tion to,  108 

Wrechen  (Johannes)  Domicus  de,  Senescallus  de 
Hayman,  safe  conduct  granted  to,  143 

Wigmoie,  visit  of  the  Association  to  tlie  Church, 
Castle,  and  Grange,  299 

Wilson  (Rev.  Dr.l,  Canon  of  Winchester,  com- 
municates a  fiud  of  Roman  coins  near  Swindon, 
286 

Witherne.  co  Galloway,  monastery  at,  in  Bede's 
lime,  378 

Wood  (Samuel)  exhibits  a  tortoiseshell  comb  of  a 
rannee  from  Bombay,  177 

Worth,  CO.  Sussex,  furnace  for  casting  ordnance  at, 
337;  the  church  ofSaxon  work,  381 

WnioHT  (G.  K.)  read  notes  on  a  marble  sculptured 
head  from  Alexandria,  67 

remarks  on  a  marble  head  from 

Alexandria,  09 
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Wright  (G.E.)  remarks  on  an  Etruscan  sarcopha- 
gus, iro 

on  Sir  P.  Sidney  and  his  family  in 

ri^lation  to  Lmllow  Castle,  31)5-20  ;  on  Sirs  H.  and 
P.  Sidney  in  connexion  with  ditto,  313-2  fi 

Wright  (T.)  observations  on  tlie  Local  Museum  at 
Ludlow,  88 

remarks  on  the  fortifications  on  Tit- 

terstone  Hill,  10;^ 

-  sketch  of  the  histoiy  of  Ludlow  Castle, 


100-r 


reads  a  paper  on  early  churchwardens' 


accounts  of  I-udlow.  106 
remarks  on  crosses  in  Wales,  173 


Wright  {T.)  remarks  on  a  Eunic  epigraph,  lft2 

exhibits  and  remarks  on  photoo^raphs 

of  objects  from  Rciman  cemetery  at  Lillebonne.180 

remarks  on  plans  of  Cadbury  Camp,!N7 

reads  a  letter  fr-im  Rev.  H.  Huberts 


on  the  ruinous  state  of  Aberdaron  Church,  288 

remarks  on  bronze  weapons  found  at 

Broadward  Hill,  and  on  reversed  carvings,  3o7 


Yews,  reason  of  their  plantation  in  churchyards,  196 
York,  Saxon  churches  at,  in  Bede's  time,  371 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Douglas  Heart  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Boston,  36 
Chambered   long  barrow  at  Kerlescant,   Carnac, 

Brittany.  40 
Plan  of  tumulus,  chamber  and  entrances  to  ditto,  ib. 
Objects  found  in  ditto,  42 
Plan  of  Piiory  of  Austin  Friars,  Ludlow,  50 
Fragments  of  bronze  statues  found  in  London,  76 
Map  of  Britannia  Secunda,  109 
Ancient  snow-knives,  12  5 
Bath  and  hypocaust  at  Chedworth  Villa,  129 
Open  bath  at  ditto,  ib. 
Remains  and  inscriptions  from  ditto,  133 
Metal  implements  found  in  the  Thames,  181 
Chancel  of  Burford  Church,  Shropshire,  197 
Plans  of   West   Hampnett,  Rumboldswhyke  and 

Oviugdean  Churches,  216 


Chancel  arch  and  Roman  tile  from  West  Hampnett 
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ERRATA. 

P.  36,  1.  32,  for  "yet"  read  "yat";  and  1.  .36,  for  "singe"  read  "  ringe". 
„    37,  1.  21,for  "Calvers"  read  "Cavers";   l.  24,  for  "  is"  "are";   and    1.  32, 
for  "  Denebury"  "  Danebury". 
61,  1.  9,  for  "W.  H.  Baily"  read  "J.  W.  Baily". 

66,  nine  lines  from  bottom,  for  "cork"  read  "cock". 

67,  1.  9,  for  "  spur"  read  "  arrow-head". 
72,  1.  17,  for  "  falion"  read  "  falcon";  11.  31,  39,  for  "  W.  J.  Baily"  read  "J. 

W.  Baily";  1.  33,  for  "Mash"  read  "  Mark";  and  1.  34,  for  "  Hill"  read 

"  Hall". 
78,  1.  4,  for  "  hand"  read  "head". 
90,  1.  3,  for  "Broughton"  read  "  Boughton". 
107,  1.  23,  for  "  Suthern"  read  "  Southern". 
145,  1.  9,  for  "1541"  read  "1421". 

167,  1.  16,  for  "Oxford"  read  "Orford";  and  1.  19,  for  "Laing"  read  "Lang". 
186,  1.  8,  for  "Lombard-street"  read  "  Walbrook-buildings". 
214,  bottom  line,  for  "  13  ft.  5  in."  read  "6  ft.  8  in." 
230,  1.  17,  for  "G.  de  la  Touche"  read  ".J.  G.  D.  La  Touche". 
240,  1.  20,  for  "  WendorfTcr"  read  "Neudorffer". 
272,  1.  36,  for  "  thumbikin"  read  "  thumbkin". 
286,  1.  20,  for  "Blithborough"  read  "BIythburgh";  and  L  23,  for  "screwed" 

read  " secured". 
292,  1.  33,  for  "Tricheus"  read  "  Trichecus". 
301,  1.  2,  for"Rev.  G.  0.  Tyler  Townsend" read  "  Rev.  G.  0.  Fyler  Townsend". 

348,  1.  4,  for  "1589"  read  "  1549". 

349,  1.  14,  (/e^e  "  probable",  and  for  "British   Museum"  read  "collection  of 
Robert  Ready,  Esq."  ^^    ^ 

„  355,  11.  5  and  2  from  bottom,  for  "Dalryngrudge"  read  "Dalyngrudge.y^A  ^  ^C 

*^f.*    Owing  to  an  inadvertence,  PI.  21  has  been  marked  as  PI.  2*.v 
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